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PREFACE 


In  presenting  the  public  with  the  first  portion  of  a  work  on  the  Manafactnres 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  an  apology  necessary  for  the  design. 

The  short  period  of  onr  national  history,  has  fnmished  an  unexampled  pro> 
gress  in  productive  industry,  and  in  the  creation  and  development  of  all  the  ele- 
■ents  of  a  great  and  increasing  material  prosperity.  The  annual  product  of 
Manufactures,  according  to  the  last  published  returns  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  attain  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  while  the  other  branches.  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
which  constitute  the  tripedal  support  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
mensuratcly  increased,  is  a  subject  of  national  gratulation.  The  record  of  such  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illustrations  of  national  charac- 
ter and  appetencies,  of  the  influence  of  social  and  political  institutions,  of  public 
economy  and  of  individual  genius  and  enterprise.  The  operative  industry  of 
the  country,  has  exercised  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
organization  of  the  country  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
Governments,  and  has  in  turn  been  modified  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  his- 
tory furnishes  lessons  of  instruction  bearing  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  interesting  alike  to  the  legislator,  the  political  economist,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  phQanthropist.  Its  importance  therefore 
seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  causes  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress.  This  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  facts,  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  our  Manufactures  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
eaoses,  leaving  the  discussion  of  abstract  pnnciples  and  questions  in  legisla- 
tion, in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanical  science,  which  mar 
connect  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.    The  more  humble  design  of 
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colIee<ii«  ft  bo4y  or  fceto  tqpOB  tlM  •ri>)eet,  bM  sppew^a  to  ae  the  IcM  pni^ 
tuoaa  iMMWidi  M  the  groond  bed  not  been  preriooaly  occapied  to  aoy  greet 
exteot  We  have  the  Telaable  itetiftled  works  of  PUldiif.  SeTbert.  end  ioae 
othwi,  oo  the  ee^ly  oo— eree  end  reeoereee  of  tbe  United  States,  sad  »  few 
ipeileWHei  ipoo  pertieehr  bna^eo  of  the  pncUcal  arts,  as  those  of  Tboaas, 
on  Printing,  and  of  White  (Memoirs  of  Skter}  on  tbe  Origin  of  tbe  Cotton 
MastAMtaie.  The  Fbdenl  QoreraaeBl  liDee  1810,  has  decenniaUj  coUeeted 
the  stathrtiee  of  tfaanftetarei,  thongh  Tery  lBpert»etl7 ;  and  sevwral  <^  the  keal 
Legiabtnree  pnbUsb,  at  stated  interrals,  retvms  of  tbe  industry  of  tbeir  Statee, 
«Ult  aaeh  aeefbl  information  is  now  constantly  ftimisbed  by  tbe  periodieel 
yitH^  titfoagh  tiM  organs  of  special  brancbes  of  trade  and  manaCMtoree,  of 
sefaatiflc  and  mmkucMi  associations,  or  publications  deroted  wboUy  or  in 
part  to  the  diewsiioB  of  ladwtrial  topics ;  but  no  work  bas  yet  appeared  in 
irilfeh  the  pcogreeiiTe  iieieaee  of  oar  national  Mannfacturea,  baa  been  coaseea 
tively  peeeeBted  hi  oae  entire  Tiew.  Bcliering  that  it  woold  prove  str^eiaMe 
to  a  large  nnmbor  of  intelligent  mannfactorers,  and  others  interested  in  the  de> 
ftiofaeat  of  the  iatkmHrj  and  resoorces  of  tbe  coontry,  I  baTe  spent  Baoh 
ttaM,  md  aifttled,  aad  leaily  maided  kbor,  in  eoUecthig  and  arraagfaif , 
with  a  itaaple  aim  at  aseftdMSS,  the  materiah  for  sacb  a  history.  The  hope  of 
MOViBf  tbe  MH^^anrtioo  of  many  wbo  bare  it  in  their  po«rer  to  aid  in  the  fbr* 
thir  ptoeecntloa  of  the  work,  by  ftirnisbing  correctioiM,  snggeetions,  and  eoii> 
tvibatioM  of  fbcta.  bas  indneed  an  assent  to  the  reqneei  of  the  pTihlfahww. 
to  Imm  a  portion  of  it  in  adranoe  of  tbe  completion  of  tbe  whole  work. 

I>  the  TolaoM  which  is  here  oflbred,  I  bsTo  traoed  aore  circwrtartid|y 
tfna  wae  at  trtt  faitended,  the  origta  and  early  conditkio  of  oereral  braadhaa  of 
Manofactoree  which  bave  since  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  distant 
1km»  to  bt  OBfnfted  vpoa  the  staple  ladastries  of  the  country.  I  have  ob- 
diByoiOd  tB  Mfew  the  Uetoty  of  eaeh  ae  an  art,  from  ito  frst  introdactko.  as 
Bsaity  ae  oobM  be  aaeertahMd,  in  each  of  tbe  coloniee,  throogb  tbe  transHiQaal 
period  of  o«r  Uetoiy,  to  the  adoption  of  the  preeoBt  OoBstKatioB,  when  we  may 
hoiBidtohBfB  iialhad  aaatioaaleiktaaee.  The  spaoe  th«e  oeenpied  aej. 
tBaoflw,  appear  disproportioaed  to  the  laportaaoe  of  the  sabifeet,  iaanaadi  aa 
Bar  ioaiietio  manolbctaree  were  yet  qaite  fai  theb  fadbaey.  It  was  indeed,  la 
aO  bat  Ms  laieal  phyaieal  aad  BMral  neoaroee.  a  day  of  aaall  thiagewHh  this 
aatioa.  Thoagh  ■aeaelpaled  froai  fereiga  poUtfeal  doBlnatioa.  the  people 
eeeaed  yet  chafaMd  hi  coai|4elB  d^eidMoe  npoa  tbe  worktbops  of  Earope, 

*■■  '***^  wiiwIlhBliadlf  oar  ■arfdoai  pngresa,  they  are  not  ea. 
My  awilil  BaltibfaaidelieaeofahfoadaadtarieaiBdaetiyhadheea 
afaaa^y  Wd  la  the  patieat  tofl,  iadomitablo  energy,  aad  pradeat  fcieiight  of  aa 
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•necftry,  gathered  from  the  itdllfal  raaks  of  all  uations.  Far  back  in  the  colo- 
nial period  where  the  germs  of  American  liberty  and  independence  wore  im- 
planted,  were  sown  also  the  seeds  of  those  frugal  and  indnstnoas  habits,  that 
facility  in  adapting  means  to  ends,  and  in  meeting  the  peculiar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  still  characteriae  the  majority  of  American  people.  The  early  colo- 
nists planted  most  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the  roots  of  a  vigorous  civilization  on 
our  soil,  while  their  children  carried  shoots  from  the  same  hardy  stem,  into  the 
fut-receding  wilderness.  The  revolutionary  fathers,  asserting  the  right  to  labor 
and  ei\joy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  as  free-born  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
through  the  storm  and  tempest  of  war.  The  prohibition  of  their  manufactures, 
restrictions  upon  their  trade,  and  taxation  of  their  industry,  were  serious  counts 
in  the  bill  of  indictment  against  the  mother  country.  The  blow  they  struck 
for  eqoal  rights,  was  not  in  defense  of  a  mere  theory  or  abstract  principle. 
But  while  their  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  taught 
the  sacredncss  of  political  freedom,  the  example  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 
lives,  also  taught  that — 

"  TbsB  at  tb«  flkiniaK  forge  of  Ufa 
Oar  fortaoM  maat  be  wronght ; 
Thiu  on  the  barnin;  anvil  shaped 
Eaeh  bnmiDg  deed  and  thoaght." 

They  bequeathed  us  an  enfranchised  industry  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  useful  arts  can  never  flourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  in  grateful  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defense,  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  affectionate  zeal,  are 
sifting  the  dust  of  the  remote  past,  and  are  questioning  every  traditional  source 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  personal  history,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  those 
who,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  civilization 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  therefore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  were  their  everyday  pursuits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  channels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  they  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  little  cognizant  of  any- 
thing but  the  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  struggles  and  triumphs,  the  heroism  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  influence.  It  has  been  justly  said,  that 
"  the  world  might  well  afford  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hundred  ancient  battles  or 
sieges,  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  lost  art ;  and  even  the 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Egypt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  ex- 
changed for  a  few  of  her  humble  workshops  and  manufactories  as  they  stood 
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fai  tiM  day*  of  the  Fhanohs.  Of  tlie  tnie  hiit4>r7  of  aaaklnd,  oolj  a  few  chap* 
tin  !»▼•  T^i  be«D  tnfttai ;  and  now,  when  the  defidendee  of  that  we  hare  are 
h»|fantitg  to  he  realiaed,  we  find  the  materiala  for  rapptjing  them  have  in  good 
part  perbhed  in  the  lapee  of  time,  or  been  trampled  recklesily  baeath  the 
hodb  of  the  war-horfeL**  Oar  Ustwies,  thoogh  in  all  other  reepecta  fiiU  and 
eoapltle,  oootafai  Tery  neagre  and  mwatlefhctory  aeeovnts  of  the  daily  life  and 
«B]riojment«  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  cnltiration,  their  arts  and  sjstema 

•raeomy- 

la  oiJaaToring  to  rescue  fi>om  oblivion  the  facts  in  relation  to  onr  earfy  fai- 
tertiy,  roeeaisa  has  been  had,  as  moch  as  possible,  to  original  or  cotempo- 
raaeoM  reeorda,  aad  sach  later  ones  as  appeared  deserring  of  confidenoe.  AH 
the  genenl  hktorles  of  the  country  and  those  of  partieolar  States,  as  wdl  as 
aany  town  histories,  State  papers,  Tolames  of  laws,  minates  of  assemblies  and 
eooncils,  early  periodicals,  the  poblicatioos  of  the  rarioas  historical  societies, 
■ad  aaay  English  works,  haTe  been  diligently  sifted  and  collated.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  particnlariae  all  the  soorces  of  information  from  which  we  hare 
drawn :  sofBce  it  to  say,  that  no  accessible  field  which  promised  anything  has 
ban  left  vngleaiied.  Credit  has  been  generally  giren,  althoogh  it  has  been 
fiMnd  inpossihle  to  assign  authority  for  every  separate  Biatemcnt  where  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  fiMts  is  giTsn. 

With  a  Tiew  to  conTenieoce,  the  matter  in  this  volume  has  been  topically  ar- 
ranged ;  thus  grouping  together  such  facts  as  could  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  States.  The  local  details 
which  mi^t  otherwbe  leoa  tnadmisaible,  thus  bll  into  their  proper  relations, 
and  ft  is  hoped  may  pnrre  Interesting,  at  least  to  many  who  are  stiO  porfolsg 
ii  thdr  niglnal  seats,  the  sane  fonns  of  ladoitiy  that  were  introdaoed  several 
giiialliiiis  back.  This  method  while  it  may  have  practical  advantagea  by 
piSianHBg  a  topie  in  its  eonpleteoess,  has  involTed,  I  aa  aware,  acne  lepeti* 
tiaa  fai  regard  to  goraraaeiitel  polfa^  and  other  estraaeoos  circnmstaaeea.  la 
ttfard  to  datsa,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  asoertain  and  give,  ia  fdaee  of 
t«f«e  general  statements,  much  care  has  beoi  nsed,  and  it  is  hoped  they  aiay 
gmmOj  be  fimnd  eorrecl  Bat,  at  this  distaaea  of  time,  and  with  so  many 
■Pwesa  of  arror,  It  fci  faaposslble  to  vouch  fbr  catire  accuracy  in  all  eases. 
N«tleM  of  partiealar  aaterprlsea  will  la  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Iron,  be 
hud  to  astaad  beyond  the  date  (1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
I  hava  not  paraaad  a  striet  method  in  that  reapeet,  when  an  in- 
activity b  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  ra- 
iHdeh  ooald  not  be  made  hereafter. 

It  «••  iatattdad.  had  space  allowad,  to  have  aoticed  setvral  braachas  of 
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colonial  industry,  which  were  relatively  more  important  than  some  that  hare 
been  noticed.  Of  this  class,  were  manofactores  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes,  Tar, 
Pitch,  Turpentine,  and  other  naval  stores.  Distilling,  and  some  others,  which 
were  profitable  occopations,  while  Vine-growing,  and  a  few  more,  were  quite 
otherwise.  The  former,  however,  are  less  strictly  manafactares  than  most  of 
those  treated  of,  and  have  now — from  the  disappearance  of  mach  of  oar  forest — 
ceased  to  be  of  national  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  inconsider* 
able  branch,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  one  day  become  highly  important. 
With  these  explanations,  this  volume  is  ofiered  to  the  candid  consideration 
of  the  public,  in  the  hope  that,  whatever  its  imperfections,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  larger  collection  of  buita  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  obtained  pertaining 
to  the  early  manufactures  of  this  country.  The  author  claims  only  the  merit 
of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  render  it  useful  and 
reliable  by  presenting  a  true  and  impartial  statement  of  those  facts.  For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  another  volume 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  are  not  only  more  ample 
and  multifarious,  but  also  more  strictly  authentic  and  reliable.  The  matter 
being  more  fresh  and  recent,  will  be  found  to  possess  a  much  larger  degree  of 
interest  to  most  readers,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  events  to  be  recorded 
have  transpired  within  the  recollection  of  living  men.  Much  valuable  material 
has  been  collected,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  communicate  interesting  fiicts  in  their  possession,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  for  a  presentation  of  the  essentials  of  our  recent  marvelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  designed  to  furnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  manu- 
fJEU^tures  in  each  decenninm  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
believed,  be  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
industry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territory,  the  evidences  of  the  many- 
sided,  fertile,  inventive  talent  of  the  American's  mind,  furnished  by  the  more 
important,  labor-saving  machines,  and  processes  it  has  originated,  and  numer- 
ous other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 
acceptance  of  intelligent  Business  Men. 

J.  L.  B. 
Pbilaselthia,  1861. 
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Drugs,  Paints,  Ac., 

StoTe  Founders, 

Shoe  Find'gs  A  Carr'e  Trim'gs, 


Carriage  Builders, 
,  Clocks,  Brass,  etc., 
DyottTille  Glass  Works, 
Shirt  Collar  Manufacturers, 
Brush  Manufacturers, 
Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
Rhode  Island  Bleachery, 
Oil  Cloths,  Ac., 
Carriage  Builders, 
Attorney  at  Law, 


Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Boston. 

Philadelphia. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia. 

«1  SUte  St.,  Botton. 
Philadelphia. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Philadelphia. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
PhUadelphia. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Bttti.  w.  n., 

Blo»«it  Bdon  Tool  Co., 
BoABBVAK,  Our  A  Co.. 
Bo«ABT  M  Bmrtt, 
Bone,  Wn.  A  Sox, 
BotToa  B«AB»  or  Taadb  (Lortsto- 
8»bUM.  8Mr«Ur7). 

BottOH  ClTT  LlBKABT. 

BotTos  Faccbt  Co., 

Bo*To>  Kbbo«b]ib  Co.  (8.  Dovnar), 

BOVTOX  MBBCABTItB  LiBBABT, 


Bom  CoBpliaf . 

PimaofertM, 
CBiriag*  BBfldon, 
ChfoaowBlwt, 


Borp,  Bbotbbb  A  Co., 
Bbabpbbtb,  Db., 
Bbbbsb.  Taot.  F., 
Bbomlbt,  Jobm  a  Son*, 
Bbowb.  Bbotnbbb  a  Co., 
Bbowb  a  Clabk, 
Bbovb.  Datid  8.  A  Co., 
Bbowb,  Fbbd'k. 
Bbovb,  U.  H.A  J.  8.. 
Bbow>i,  J.  B.  A  Sobs, 
Bbovb,  J.  R.  A  Bbabpb, 

Bbovx,  Jabbi  8., 

BBOVit  A  ROBLABBT, 

Bbobb,  Jobb  C. 

Bbbbbb.  H.  Naolbb, 

Bbtaxt,  0.  B., 

Bbtbbt,  a  Co., 

Bcrr  ALO  AoBiocLnniAt.  Macbibb 

WOKKC, 

BriiT.  RoBBBT  A  Sob, 
Bma.  RAiairsL  ACo., 
BVBDBX,  II.  A  Sobb, 
BcBOBSt,  A.  A  Sob, 
Bdib  a  Hovabb, 
BaiBT  A  Co., 
Btam.  Cablbtob  a  Co., 

Caibi,  Tbobab  a  Sob, 
CABrBBLk,  A.  A  Co., 


Brewerfl, 

BrBBdreth'i  Pllli.  Me., 

Ag't  ChsrlM  Parker'a  Hardv'*, 

Caqwt  MjiDufMlarvn, 

BBaksra, 

Mfn.  ofColorlMi  PerftimM, 

Doia*«tio  Dry  Oooda  Com.  Mer., 

Brown's  Em.  J»ni.  Qlag.,  A«., 

Print  Cloth*.  A«.. 

BogBT  R«lB*rs, 

WBtoh.Cloeka,   RbIm,   Snriag 

MBohiBM.  Ae., 
Maehinirt. 
BrsM  FoBDdort, 
SUpplBC  MorehBBt, 
Mfr.  of  Cotton  A  WooloB  O'da, 

FaniBOW,  Ao., 

Moirlas  MachiaM,  Ae. 

Soods,  Ae., 

SOks  and  Faaey  Drj  Goods, 

HorBeSkaee,  Ae., 

Piekers.  LMUber  BeltlDg,  Ae., 

MaanfaetBrers  of  Sole  Leather, 

Prodaee  ConnUaion  Merehaate, 

Byam  Matehee, 


Hewpert,  R.  I. 
Maaebeeter,  N.  H. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Nev  HaTea,  Cobb. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Albany,  N.  T. 

New  York. 

15  Gold  Bt.,  N.  T. 

Pbiladeiphia. 

New  York. 

ProTidenec.  R.  I. 

Philadelphia. 

PbiUdelphla. 

Finherrille.  N.  H. 

Portland,  Me. 

ProTideace,  R.  I. 
Pawtaeket,  R.  I. 
BbBUo,  N.  Y. 
Baltinore,  Ud. 
Philadelphia. 
Newark.  N.  T. 


Bnffelo.  N.  T. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Troy.  N.  T. 
Providenee,  R.  I. 
Bnffalo.  N.  T. 
Philadelphia, 
lift  UBioB8t.,Bost. 


0ABPBBtBB(O.W.)  BbBBSBT 

Cabs,  O.  W.  A  Co., 
Cbacb  a  Co., 

CBABBBaLAlB,  AtBBBT, 
CBAaBBBLAlB,  R.  (TreBB.), 
Cbasb,  B.  W.  a  Bob, 
Cbasb,  Bbob.  a  Co., 
Cbasb  A  Co., 
CBATrBBTOB.  Obobob. 
Cbblsba  Mabvv.  Co.  (Theo. 
tow,  Trsaa.), 


Flint  Glass  Maaafaetarers,  Sovth  Boston. 

MaBateotarsr*  of  Cottonades  and 
Reary  Oolond  Oottoa  Goods,  Philadelphia. 


ACo.,  Drags  aad  Obaaloals, 

Whalebone,  Rattan,  Ae., 
Dja  Woods. 

SImo  aad  Lsatbor  Sxehaage, 
Utiaa  Slaaa  OoMob  MUIs. 
Dry  Goods  Oaai.  Mar., 
OraaBisBtal  Itbb  Works, 
Losonge  Maaafhetarers, 


Phila.lelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
ProTtdeaea,  R.  I. 
Boeton, 
Utiea,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 
Bortoa. 
Boston. 


Bar. 


Maaafr  of  Files.  Inp'rof  Stoel,  Piorldenee,  R.  I. 


Paper  Maaafhetarert. 


Nev  York. 


LIST   OF   8UBSCRIBEBS. 


HI 


CaiLioif,  OAKDiraB, 
Cbild,  L.  p., 
Claohorh  a  Frtbr, 

Clark,  Tromas.  _ 
Clark,  Wv.  k  Co., 
'Clbrprxxixq^  JoBir, 

CODDIXOTOX,  T.  B.  A  Co., 
Corrix,  W.  E.  (Trea«ur«r), 
CooiLL  A  Wilt, 
CoLKMAx,  Wm.  a  Bos*., 

COLLISS  AxB  Co., 
collioak,  f. 
Colt,  Samcsl, 
coxaxt  a  iiood, 
CooK,  Q.  AD.  A  Co., 
Cook,  Tho».  A  Qmo., 
Copr  Brotbkrs, 
Copprr  <k  Fry, 
C0RB15,  P.  A  F., 
Cordwell,  R.  H.  a  Co., 

CoR!II5G  A  GOEWET, 

CuRXixo,  Erastus  a  Co., 
CoRxixo,  Wixslow  a  Co., 
Crossxan,  J.  M.  A  Co., 
Cdmmixs,  S.  T., 
Cpsxixohak,  B.  C, 

CUBSIHaBAM,  TaOMAS, 

C08BIXO  A  Ellsworth, 
ccsbmax,  r.  a  g., 
Cuttbr  a  Pbrkixs, 


FarnBeea,  RaogM,  Ae.,  Bocton. 

Ifuiarr  IIor>«  Nail  Maebinet,     Providence,  R.  I. 
Foreign  and  Domestio  Dry  Goods 

Commission  MerchanU,  Philadelphia. 

Alcohol  Distiller,  Boffalo,  N.  Y. 

Belt  Hooks,  Twisters,  TraTelers,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Manufacturer    Table  Damasks, 

Napkins,  Toweling,  Ao.,  Frankfard,  Pa. 

Iron,  Steel,  Ac,  70  Broad  St..  N.  T. 

Pembroke  Iron  Co.,  103  State  St.,  Bost. 

Sashes,  Doors,  Ae.,  Philadeli^ia. 

Mfrs.  of  Blocks,  Winches,  Cranes, 

Steering  Wheels,  Ac.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edge  Tools,  OflSce  New  York. 

Brass  Founder,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Colt  Pat.  Firearms  Mfg.  Co.,        Ilartford,  Conn. 
Paper  Dealers,  Boston. 

Coach  Builders,  New  Haven. 

Coach  Builders,  New  Haven. 

Shipping  Merchants,  Philadelphia. 

Bookbinders'  Materials,  Philadelphia. 

Hardware  Manufacturers,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Coppersmiths  and  Founders,        306  Canal  St  ,  Bost. 
Enameled  Hollow-ware,  Ac,        Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hardware,  etc,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Iron  Works,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Enameled  Oil-cloths,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Harness  Manufacturer,  New  Haven. 

House  Fnrni.<ihing,  Crockery  and 

Glass,  and  Cabinet  Furniture,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Builder  of  Iron  Steamships  and 

Steam  Boilers,  Charlestown,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  Negro  Cloths,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Spools  for  Thread  and  Silk,         Central  Falls,  R.  I. 
Mannfrs  Horse  Shoe  Machines,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Daxa,  D.  D.  (Treasurer), 
Daxibls,  Kexdall  a  Co., 
Darlixo,  L.  B., 
Davbxport.  Mallort  a  Co., 
Davis,  A.  B.  A  Co., 

Datis,  Pbbrt  a  Sob, 
Day,  Hobacb  H. 
Dbxio  a  Robbbts, 
Derbtshire,  Alex.  J.  A  Co., 
Devlix,  Uudsox  a  Co., 
Dexter,  N.  G.  B., 

DiCKBRMAX,  W.  AC. 

DissTOB,  Hbxrt, 
DocoLAS,  W.  A  B. 

DOWBER,  SaMCEL, 


Douglas  Axe  Manufing  Co., 
Chamber  Furniture, 
Gold  A  Silver  Ref'r,  Ass'r,  Ao., 
Look  Manufacturers, 
Manufrs  Scales,  Morticing  Ma 
chines,  A  Agricu'l  Machinery, 
Davis'  Medicines, 
Merchant, 

Safe  Makers,  Blacksmiths,  etc, 
Flour  Factors, 
Clothiers, 

Manufacturer  of  Cotton  Yams, 
Coach  Builders, 
Mfr.  of  Disston's  Saws, 
Pumps,  Ac, 
Boston  Kerosene  Oil  Co., 


Boston. 
Boston. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
New  Haven. 

Philadelphia. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
New  York. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
New  Haven. 
Philadelphia. 
Middletown,  Conn. 
Boston. 
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LIST  or  SUBSOBIBXBS. 


Oownt  M  Co., 

XtauiBK  A  Sbam, 
Dbow*.  W.  A.  A  Co., 
DeiiLAr,  A.  A., 
DoRSAH  A  Boots, 
Dtbb,  ButSA, 

BA«ta  Lock  Co.  (J.  Terry,  Praat), 
Xaui.  T.  K.  a  Co., 
Xatom,  OiLBiat  A  Co., 
BDiivii»s  A  Co., 
Bbmn  a  Co., 
Basuox,  A.  A  Co., 

BUC«,  P«TBB  C, 

Xtaxs  a  Watmh, 

f  AiBtAiTKa,  B.  A  T.  A  Co., 
Fairbask*  a  Co., 
Falbs,  Jimts  ASov, 
FAMt-M,  Joax  A  Co., 
FsLt,  C.  J.  A  Bm., 
F»nnmm,  FiuiiK, 
Fbkris,  O.  a  Co., 
FiKLD,  Craos  W.  A  Co., 

FlBLD,  WltLIAM, 

FiTc  «.  W.  A  B.  T., 
FtiMtJiu  A  Son, 
FoLtoM,  UoB.  Okokob, 
FoBB.  W.  p.  A  T.  W., 
FoB«rBR,  Lawrkscb  a  Co., 

FOBTBB,  Jo»BPB, 

Fbabklir  Fovxdbt  arb  Macbirb 
Co.  (Albvri  BriggB,  Ag$ni;  Bd- 
aaad  TharWr.  TrM*.), 

FaBRca,  J.  M.  A  Co., 

FaoTBiROBAa  A  Wblls, 

FcLLBB,  Aaoa  A  Bob, 

FOLLBB,  FaBPBBICB, 

Qabblb.  Wa., 
OAaa,  McBBAT  A  Co., 
Oabb,  Pobtbb  a  Co., 
Oaob,  Wabrbb  a  Wbitrbt, 

ilALBBAITB,  II., 

Qabbioubr  a  Maobb, 
(Ibbbbb.  II..  SwR  A  Co., 
OatRBB,  Abbabab,  M.  D., 
Oarrr  A  Libbiro, 

OlbBBBT,  J.  F.. 

Oikk,  TaoBA*  R.. 
OiLUBOBAa,  J.  A  Boat, 


MaaaftMtarBrt  of  Paaiia ;  bIm  of 

Hodorjr,  Ab.,  Smmob  Fall*,  H.  T. 

AMBjor*  A  OoM  Ohala  MaaaTrB.  PbilatUlpbia. 
UmbrelUu  aad  ParaaoU,  PhUadelphls. 

MalUter,  Albaay.  N.  T. 

Ooaeh  BaOdcrB,  N«w  H«rea. 

Prorld«a««  Blcaebery,  Proridniw,  B.  I. 

TerryTilU,  Coaa. 
Card  ClothiDg.  LMthvr  B«]tiag,  WorcMUr,  Mbbb. 


Can,  CoBchM,  A«., 
Pottery  ware,  PipM,  Ae., 
DIftillor*  of  Aleohol,  Ae., 
PBper  Block, 

Mfr.  ia*  Jeaat  A  oUior  gooda, 
Maaaftelarora  of  Salba, 

BcbI*  MaaaflMtarara, 
Fatrbaaks'  Sealaa,  Ao., 
Paaapa,  Maehiaory,  Ac., 
Domaatie  Dry  Oooda  Coai.  Mar., 
Oroaad  Bpieaa,  Ae., 
Maaafr  of  Filaa  and  Baapa, 
Coaeh  BuUdera, 
Paper,  ete., 
MaehiaUt, 

Bpriag  XaaaflMtaran, 
Maaafra  of  OoMoa  Oooda, 
Praat.  Hittorieal  Society, 
Maaafra  of  Ploogha  A  Uarrowa, 
Famitnre  Manofactarera, 
Maaof'r  of  Paiata  aad  Colore, 


Troy,  K.  Y. 

Cbarleatown, 

Albaay,  N.  T.    . 

S  Bpriag  Laae,  Boat. 

Pbiladelpbia. 

S04  Cheat.  St.,  Phfla. 

St.  Johatbaiy,  Vt. 
New  York. 
Central  Falla,  B.  I. 
PhUadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Proridence,  R.  I. 
New  Baren. 
Kew  York. 
Prorideaee,  B.  I. 
New  Harea. 
PhUadelphia. 
New  York. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
Haymarket  8q.,  Boat. 
49  India  St.,  BoeioB. 


Btore  Foaadwa, 
Domaatie  Dry  Oooda  Com.  Mar. 
Ploafha,  CalUratora,  Ao., 
Blaam,  Watar,  and  QaaPipaa, 

Plaao-Forte  Maaafaetarer. 
Baameled  Carda, 
Baw  Maaalhetarera, 
MachiniaU*  Toola,  Ac., 
SUrer-plator, 
Maaafhetariag  Chaaiata, 
Olae,  Carlad  Hair,  WkifB.  Ab., 
Coaaaltlag  Ckaalat, 
Agaala  NartiMn  liBiarB— a  Co., 
Maa'a  Faraiablat  Oooda, 
Dry  Oooda  Com.  Mar., 
Ifoa  Marahaala, 


ProTidenee,  B.  L 
Boche*t«r  N.  Y. 
PhUadelphia. 
ProTideaee,  B.  I. 
ProTidaaao,  B.  L 

Baltitn  r. 
Naahaa,  N.  ii. 
Fbherrille.  N.  H. 
Naahaa,  N.  H. 
New  liarea. 
lteM.6th8i..Pld]B. 
PkUadelpliiB. 
N.w  York. 
Philadel|>hia. 
81FraakliaBl.,N.T. 
PhUaAelphia. 
PhUadelphim. 


MST   OP   8UB80RIBEB8. 


Globb  Locomotitb  Works  (John 
8oath«r,  Prnt.). 

Olobk  Woolbs  Co.  (Bobt.  Middle- 
ton,  Ag't), 

Olotsr,  Alfuib  B., 

ooodtbar,  l.  f., 

OootD,  Jambs  A  0«., 

OORDOX  A  Co., 

OORHAM  A  Co., 

QowDBV,  J.  A.  A  Son., 
Oramt,  Warrbx  a  Co., 
Grat,  Obo.  H.  a  Daxfortb, 
Orbbm  a  Dariblb, 
Orbbr  a  HArRAX, 
ORirriTBS,  William, 
ORirriTBS,  C.  A  Co., 
Orotbr  a  Bakbb  Sbwiso   Ma- 
CBIXB  Co., 


HaLB  a  WATBRBDRr, 

Hall,  L  , 

Hallbt,  Datis  a  Co., 

Halbv,  Morsb  a  Botdbb, 

Hallowbll,  M.  L.  a  Co., 

* 

Hahha,  Jobb, 
Harper,  T.  Ebmohdb, 

HABRIIOX,  BBOTBBRa  A  Co., 

Hart  A  Hcxsox, 

Hartford  Maxctactcbih«  Co., 

Hartwbll,  Dddlbt  a  Co., 


Hatwabo,  Baxtlbtt  A  Co., 
Hbhdbrsox,  J.  C, 
Hrhdrrsox,  J.  C, 
Hermoh,  Lbopold, 
UiTTiifSBB,  Cook  A  Co., 


Hob,  B.  a  Co., 
HOLMBS,  P.  B., 
Holtox,  Joseph  L., 
Hook,  E.  A  0.  0.. 
Hoolbt,  B.  a  Sob, 
Hope,  J.  A  T.. 
Hope  Iror  FonroBT, 
Hobstmasx,  Wk.  H.  a  Soxi., 

Hobtox,  Hall  A  Co., 
H08XBR,  Z., 
UowABO,  B.  A  Co., 


Machinerj, 

OawimerM, 

Paper  Dealer, 

Axle  ManafMtorer, 

Coach  Builders, 

AgrieuUural  Implements, 

MannCMtaren  of  Silverware, 

Beeds,  Hanaeas,  Ao., 

Paper  Dealers, 

Hardware,  etc., 

Manafactarers  of  Threads, 

Mannf'rs  of  Patent  Studs,  &e. 

Ventilators, 

Saw  Mannfactnrers, 


Sooth  Boeton. 

Utlea,  N.  T. 
Boston. 
New  Haven, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bochester,  N.  T. 
Providence,  B.  I. 
Providence,  B.  I. 
Boston. 
Boston. 

Central  Falls,  B.  I. 
Providence,  B.  I. 
805  Ba«e  St.,  Pbila. 
Boston. 

Boston,  New  York,  A 
Philadelphia. 


Coach  Builders,  New  Haven. 

Whip  Manafaeturer,  Charlestown,  Maaa. 

Piano-forte  Manafactarers,  Boston. 

Furniture  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of  Silks 
and  Fancy  Goods,  Philadelphia. 

Attorney  at  Law,  Philadelphia. 

Watch  Case  Manufacturer,  Philadelphia. 

Manuf'rs  of  Chemicals,  White  47   S.  Front   Street, 
Lead,  Ac.,  Philadelphia. 

Millstones,  ie.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,         Hartford. 

Dry  Goods  Jobbers,  Sole  Agents 
for  Peckham's  Superior  Wool- 
len Yarns,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Iron  Founders,  Baltimore. 

Stoves,  Albany,  N.  Y, 

Artificial  Flowers,  Ac.,  New  York. 

Furnaces,  Ac.,  33S  Wash.  St.,  Boat. 

Builders  Stationary  A  Portable 
Steam  Engines,  Hydraulic  To- 
bacco Presses,  Ac.,  Charlestown,  Maaa. 

Printing  Presaea,  Ae.,  New  York. 

Furniture,  Boston. 

Adams'  Sugar  Befinery,  South  Boston. 

Organ  Builders,  Boston. 

Tram,  Organsine,  Sew.  Silk,  Ae.,  Philadelphia. 

Calico  Engravers,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Machinery,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Manufacturers  of  Trimmings  and 
Military  Goods,  Ac.,  Philadelphia. 

Hardware,  Boston. 

Hardware.  Scythes,  Ac.,  Boston. 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  Boston. 


VI 


LIST   or   8UBS0RIBBB8. 


BOWABD.  OboMS  C, 

BowABp,  R.  L., 

BowB,  Joturm  V., 
Bowk,  J.  C*  Co.. 
How  HOB,  H., 

Bott  a  Bbotmbbs, 
HoTT,  SnuooBt  A  Co., 
BcDMB,  Jabbb  B., 

BCDtOR,  Wm., 
BcmiiwBtL.  J.  W.  A  Co., 
floBTooB,  Wm.  8.  A  8ob, 

It«»,  f ., 

Jacksob,  William. 
Jamb>.  Kbbt,  Sabtbb  t  Co., 
jABVBt.  O.  D.  *  Cobmbbaib, 
Jbbcbb*.  Thomab  a., 
Jbbcks,  Cba*.  W.  a  Bbo., 
Jbbk*,  Alfbbd  a  Sob, 
Jsairr,  Wm.  4  Sob*, 
Jbwbll,  p.  k  Sobs, 
Jbwbtt  a  Root, 

JOBBSOB,  OboBOB  L., 
JoBBtOB  AUOXTBII, 
JOMBaOB  t  IloPBOB, 
JOBBB  4  WbITB, 
JoBBt  A  CttMMIBOt, 
JVOtOB,  W., 

Kbambibb.  B.  F.. 
Kbb»all.  Dibam,  AgcBt, 

Kbxdbick,  Jobb, 
Kbbji,  H.  0.. 

Kbtcbob,  B.  a  Co., 
KipD.  Wm.  JkCo., 
KiLLAM,  Crittbbpbb  ACo., 
KiBO.  O.  A  II.  A  Co., 
KiBoabABP,  D.  A  A., 
Kbabb,  Wm., 
Xbiomt,  R.  B.  a  B. 


M»cbinl»t  and  MaebuiieBl  Bug 
Mfr.  Kelcham'f  Mow*ra  A  R«a|>- 

•n,  A  SandTord't  Farm  MUIa, 
How  Baglaad  OUaa  Co., 
DommUo  I^  Oooda  Com.  M«r., 
V.  8.  A  Foreign  PMoat  Agoooj, 
LMtlter  and  Le«tb«r  B«IUag, 
Dom.  D17  Oood«  Com.  Mor., 
BrsM  Work,  StMm   wtd  Hot 

W»t«r  AppBraAa*. 
Sbolland  Wool  Worttoda, 
Droga,  PainU,  A«., 
CIgBra, 

Axia  MaBBfactttrar, 

Spool  Cotton 

Dry  Qooda  Importora  A  Jobban, 

Flint  Qlaaa. 

Attorney  and  Coanaallor  mt  Law, 

Fancy  Papara,  Paper  Boxaa, 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Machinery, 

Steel  Importera, 

Leather  Belting, 

Store  Foundera, 

Muiaion  Ilooaa, 

Shippiag  and  Com.  Meroluuita, 

Tremont  Qlaaa  Worka, 

Dental  Materinla, 

Jobbert'  Fancy  Dry  Qooda, 

Jadaon'i  Steam  OoTomor, 

DtBtnl  lUUrUla. 

Union  Oil  Co., 

Twine  and  HanMBi, 

Dent«l  Inatmmoata, 

Tinware  llaaaflMtarars. 

Ilaebinery, 

Coach  Buildera, 

Carriage  Buildera, 

Merehante, 

Piaao-fbrte  Maaa^torar, 

Blaaehary, 


Philadelphia. 

Bafalo.  N.  Y. 
Boeton. 
Boatoa. 
Pbitadelphla. 
Maw  York. 
New  York. 

Prorideneo,  B.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Boatoa. 
ProTideaee,  B.  I. 

Raw  Bareo. 

Proridence,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
Boatoa. 

ProrldaBOo,  R.  I. 
Proridence,  R.  I. 
PhilMUlphia. 
Boatoa. 

Hartford,  Coaa. 
Baffalo.  N.Y. 
Halifkz,  N.  Seotla. 
6  ComM  Whf.  Boalm. 
Sooth  BortoB. 
PhUadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Roehaater,  M.  Y. 

Now  York. 
ProTidaaee,  R.  I. 
ProTidaaoo.  R.  L 
PUladdpkia. 
Haw  York. 
Bodiaatar,  N.  Y. 
How  BaToa. 
Haw  Havoa. 
ft5  Broad  St.,  H.  Y. 
Baltimore. 
ProTidaaoo,  R.  I. 


Labpbbtb.  D.  a  Sob. 
Lactbbbacm.  BbbbtO., 
Law.  OauBoa, 
Lawbbbcb,  Bbaplbt  a  Pabobb, 

LaWTOB  a  MATBKaoB, 

Lbb,  TaoMAa  J., 
Lbb  a  Walkbb, 
Lkkbio,  Chablbb  a  Fbbb'k, 
LaoBABP,  J.  M., 


Seoda  aad  Agrkal.  laplwMaU,  II  8.  etk  St.,  PUIa. 
Tiawara  aad  Tia  Toya,  I18CoagrMa8t.,B«Bt. 

Morehaat,  New  York. 

Ooaeh  Builder*,  How  Havoa. 

Silk  Hat  Maaaf'ra  (wboUaak),  PiotMomo,  &.  I. 
(Pieree,  Loo  A  Co..  Baakara),      M  8laU  St.,  Boatoa. 
Mada  aad  Maaieal  laauamoala,  PkUadolpkla. 
Taeoay  Chomloal  Work*.  PhUadolpkia. 

Ag't  Moaat  Hor*  Ir«a  Co.,         Kilkjr  St..  Boatoa. 


LIST   OF   SUBSCRIBEBS. 
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Lewin,  John  T.  k  Co., 
Lewis,  W.  K.  M  Brothib, 
LiBRABT  Co.  or  Pbiladblfbia, 
LiMcoL.i,  Wood  A  Nichols, 
LippiHCOTT,  J.  B.  ft  Co., 
LiTCB,  Albert, 

LiTTLEPIELD  BrOB., 

LiriXGiiTON,  W.  H.  ft  Co  , 
Llotd,  Jobx  ft  Co., 

Locke,  Z.  ft  Co., 

LocKirooD  MAHrrACTrRiKO  Co. 

(Wm.  B.  Lookwood,  Agent), 
Lobo,  Javbs, 
loxqbcir,  a., 

LOBOSTBBBT,  BbADPOBD  ft  Co., 

LOBIBO,  HaBBISO!!, 

LOWBLL  MARUPACTDRIBe  Co., 

Lousbbad,  Joseph  P., 
Ldswi«,  Kbbbdlbb  ft  Co., 


MAaABOE,  Charles  ft  Co., 
Mabtib,  Charles, 
Masox  ft  Bidwell, 
Masob  ft  Uamlib, 
Mabob,  Jas.  S.  ft  Co., 

Masob,  William  ft  Co., 
Matthews,  O.  W., 

MATBEWS05,  J.  B.  ft  Co., 

Matxabd  ft  Notes, 
McCallcm  ft  Co., 
McCammob,  C.  ft  W., 
McCCLLOCB,  T.  H., 
McCcBB,  Clbbext  ft  Co., 
McLacohlix,  Frakcis, 

MCMCRBAT,  JoHX  G.  ft  Co., 

Mbcutcbbob,  8.  M.  ft  Sob, 
Mebbblt's  Sobs, 
Mbbcabtile  Library, 
Mbrioeb  Britabbia  Co., 
Metbopolitab  Hotel, 
Mebbick  ft  Sobs  (Sonthwark 

Foandij), 
Millar,  Chas., 
Miller  ft  Axdrews, 
Mitchell,  J.  E., 
Moppat,  James, 
MoBBo,  Geo.  W.. 
MOBBIS,  I.  P.  ft  Co., 
MoBBis,  Wbbbleb  ft  Co., 


WhiU  L«Bd  MRaafafltnr«n, 
Pr«a«rT*d  FmiU,  ft«., 

Straw  and  Millinery  Goods, 

Publishers, 

Shoe  and  Leather  Exchange, 

Mfr*.  of  Skein  Sewing  Cottons, 

Hardware, 

Manufacturing  Chemists,  Super 
Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Aleobol,  Burning  Fluid,  Kero- 
sene Oil,  Ae., 

Mannf'rs  of  Patent  Enameled 
Collars,  Patent  Tags,  ftc., 

Mfr.  of  Cott.  and  Woolen  Goods, 

Longmnir's  Brewery, 

Wholesale  Clothiers, 

Iron  Steamships,  ft«., 

Carpets, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

Importers  and  Jobbers  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Goods, 

Paper  Manuf 'rs  and  Dealers, 
Manufacturers'  Findings, 
Ship  Builders, 
Melodeon  Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers  of  Mason's  Chal- 
lenge Blacking  and  Inks, 
Locomotire  Builders, 
Clothing, 

Manufacturing  Jewellers, 
Ink  Manufacturers, 
Carpetings, 

Drain  Tile  Manufacturers, 
Manufacturers'  Agent, 
Mfrs.  of  Cotton  Goods, 
Brushes, 

Brush  Manufacturers, 
Burr  Millstones  ft  Mill  Maeh'y, 
Bell  Founders,  ftc.. 

Plated  and  Britannia  Ware, 

Steam  Engine  Builders  and  Ma- 

ehinists, 
Utica  Screw  Manufacturing  Co., 
Patent  Washers,  Round  Belting, 
Grindstones,  fto., 
MofEst's  Brewery, 
Wilson's  Chemical  Works, 
Steam  Eng'e  Builders  ft  Maeh's, 
Lron  and  Steel  Merchants, 


Philadelphia. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Boston. 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
New  York. 

Providenee,  R.  I. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
348  Broadway,  N.Y. 
South  Bofton. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Boston. 

140  N.  Front  Street, 

Philadelphia. 
Taunton,  Ma^s. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
20  Maiden  La.,  N.  Y. 
Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Peoria,  III. 
Philadelphia. 
Boston. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
West  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 
West  Meriden. 
New  York. 

Philadelphia. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
Buflaio,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Till 


LIST   OP   BUB8CRIBKB8. 


IIOMBI*.  Wm.. 

Mof  KT  Bor«  Iso»  Co., 
MiiiM>«.  r.  0.. 
HcKrar  A  Auuitoir. 

llrMIAT  A  SWBBbT, 

MriBS,  Claahork  A  Co., 
MrsRa  A  Bitbiii. 

MrsM,  Sahvbi.  A  Jacob, 


Inportor  of  BUlu,  Ribbonr,  Ae.,  Phtbdalpya. 

SooMrMt,  Mam. 
Nuboft  Look  Co.,  Kasba*.  N.  B. 

Manar'n  of  C«n ;  bIm  ti  Oaa 

TubiBff.  Pbilad«IpbiB. 

Booka.  SUtioBvry,  PB|»rt,  A«.,  WUliaauport,  Pa. 
AuetioBMn  and  Com.  Mar..        USMBrk'tSC.PbOa. 
MBBBf 'r*  of  Forka.  Pioka.  Mat. 

toeka,  Afl.,  PbilBdalpUB. 

Inportara  of  Wat«baa,   Wateh 

MBtariala,  Toola,  A«.,  Boatoa. 


Kabbca  Ibob  Co., 
NABBtTA  Lock  Co., 
Nbwball,  Obobob  T.. 
Nbwball,  T.  a.  a  Bona, 
Nbw  IIatbb  MABcrACTVBiBB  Co. 
Nbw  IIatbi  SrBiBO  Co., 
Nbw  IIatb.i  Wbbbl  Co., 
Kbwkcmbt,  Jubb, 

Kbwliji,  TROHAa  A  Co., 
NicMuLa,  JAMBa  R.  A  Co., 
KicBOLaoB.  Wm.  T., 
NOBTR.  F.  B., 
NOTBB,  JOBB  T., 

OsDBB,  E.  Ball, 

OLrOTt.  MiLTOR. 

O'Rbillt.  Owbr  a  Co., 

OaSOBB  A  AORIAHCB, 


Carria^  Mannfaetorar, 

Panna.  Sogar  Rafinery, 

,  MaebiBiaU'  To^,  Je., 


MaLBafr  of  Fira-briek,  TUa,  and 

CUyRatorta, 
Brewara, 

Maonfaotttriog  Cbamiata, 
Larala.  Vioaa,  A«., 
Kaw  BriUin  Baok  Lock  Co.. 
MlUatoBaa,  Sanot  Macbinaa.  A«., 


Malleabla  Iron  Worka, 
LoooBotira  Lampa, 
Clotblara, 
Coaob  BttUdara, 


Naahaa.  N.  H. 
VaahM.  N.  H. 
New  IlaTcn,  Coas. 

Phila<l«lpbia. 
New  Ilarca. 
Naw  Havaa. 
Naw  UaTaa. 

PbiladalphiB. 
Pbiladelpbia. 
Boaton. 

Proridanea,  B.  I. 
Naw  Britain,  Cooo. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 

PbUadelpbia. 
Roobaatar,  N.  T. 
ProTidasea,  E.  I. 
Naw  HaTao. 


Palmrb,  B.  Fbahk. 
Palbbb,  Nbwtoh  a  Co., 
Pabdbb,  a.  a  Co., 

Pardbr,  If IjrBB  A  WlBB. 
Pabkbb  a  WaaaTBa. 
pABTBinoa'a.  William.  Sow  A  Co.. 
Pbacock.  Kbll  a  Hircbhar, 
Pbabb  a  Bbowr. 
PBAaB,  Cbablbb  B., 
pBAaa,  F.  8., 

ParK.  MlLO  AOo., 
PcrKMAM.  J.  B.  AM.. 

PniLAbBLratA  BoABB  or  Tbaob 

(Loria  Blodgal,  Baa'y), 
PniLira.  II.  A.  Baos., 
PniLLira  A  Allbr, 
riKRMix  laoR  Co., 
riaai-B.  F.  A  Co., 
PiTTa  AaBicvi.TVSAi.  Weut, 
Platt  a  Bbo.. 


Artifioial  Limba, 
Fire  Briok, 

Minera  and  Sbippara  of  Coal, 
Coaeb  Bnildara, 

Manafaetarara  of  CoUon  Oooda, 
Dya  Wooda,  Bxtraota,  Ae., 
Coaamiaaion  Marabaata, 
Dry  Ooodi  Caaa.  Marabaata, 
Agfl— llfl  laplaaiaBta. 
Maaahotarar  of  IiaproTad  Bail' 

road  aad  Lard  OUa, 
Maoblalato.  Ae., 
BloTa  Fo«aiaiat 


Philadalphia. 
Albaay,  N.  T. 
Pbiladalphia. 
Naw  Havaa. 
ProTidaaaa,  E.  I. 
New  York. 
PhUwIelphia. 
Philadalpbia. 
Albaaj.  N.  T. 


BnfiUo.  N.  T. 
Ntw  Harea. 
Utiaa,  N.  Y. 
MftObaBteMi  Straal, 

PkBadalpbia. 
PrarUUaaa,  R.  I. 
PbUadaipUa. 
Pbiladalpbia. 
Boatoa. 
Balblo.  N.  Y. 
BalUoa,  Jawalry,  Walebaa,  Aa.,  Naw  York. 


Pateat  Loakal  MaaaflMtarara, 
BirH  Maaalbatann, 
Baili  aad  Bar  Iroa, 
Ohalr  Maaalbatarara, 


LIST   OF   8UB8CBIBEBS. 


1Z 


PoxD,  MosBi  A  Co., 

POBTBK  BR1TA551A  k  PlATB  Co., 
PORTBB,  OboBSB  B., 
PoRTLAXD  LOCOMOTITB  WOBKS, 
POTTBB,  TaOlfAB, 
POWBBS  i  WbISBTMAX, 

Pbatt,  Cbbstbb  a  Sok, 
Pbatt  a  Lbtcbwobth, 


Pbbstob,  Jobs  A  Sox, 
Pbbstok  a  Mbrbill, 
Pbixcb,  Savubl  F., 
Pbotidbscb  Dtbixo,  Blbacbiso, 
Axo  Callbxperixg  Co., 

PBOTIDB5CB  OaS-PIPB  Co., 
PBOTIOB5CB  HaiB  ClOTB  Co., 

Pbotidrxcb  Spiral  Spbiro  Co., 
Pbotioxxcr  Stbam  Mabblb  Co., 

Pbotidexcb  Tool  Co., 
PtrrrBB,  A.  D., 


RaogM,  StoTM,  ForoaeM,  Ao.,    Bo«ton. 

BriUnfli*  mnd  PUUd  Ware,        Taanton, 

Watch  and  Chronometer  Maker,  Boston. 

Locomotives,  Iron  Bridgee,  A«.,  Portland.  Me. 

MaDoflteiorer  of  Oil  Cloths,  Philadelphia. 

M»a«botaring  Chemisu,  Philadelphia. 

Platers  of  Harness,  Dealers  in 

Carriage  Trimmings,  Proridenee,  B.  I. 

Manof'rs  of  Wood  Hames,  Ja- 
panned and  Silver-plated  Sad- 
dler's Hardware,  Bafialo,  N.  T. 

Chocolate  Mannfkctaren,  Boston. 

Cooking  Extr's  A  Teast  Powd'i,  Boston. 

Marble  Dealer,  Philadelphia. 

ProTidenee,  B.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Providence,  B.  I. 


Marble,   Freestone,  and  Soap- 
stone  Work, 

Brass  Finisher, 


ProTideaoe,  R.  I. 
Providenoe,  B.  I. 
Boston. 


QCIXCT,  JOBX  W.  A  Co., 


DMQera  in  Metals,  Iron,  Kails,    New  Ywk. 


Raxsom,  J.  H.  A  Co., 
Bbad,  Wm.  F., 
Rbed  A  Babtox, 
Rbbd  a  Hoopbb, 
Bbbobb,  Cbablbs, 
BxBSB,  Obo.  B.,  Sox  A  Co., 
BxBTBS,  B.  A  Sox, 

Beisxbb,  Morris  C, 
Bbkixotox,  E.  a  Soxs, 

Rbxsellabr  Irox  Works, 
Ricr,  Kb.xdall  a  Co., 
Rider,  Wm.  B., 

Bobbbts,  Jobx, 

BOBBBTS  A  SpEBBT, 

Robixsox,  Obo.  W.  A  Co., 
ROCKBILL,  W.  P., 
RooBBS  A  Gbst, 
RooBBs,  Jambs  B., 

RoSBXaABTBX  A  80x8, 
BOWLAXD,  W.  A  H., 

BcMSET,  A.  A  Co., 

BCSSBLL  MAXCPACTUBIXa  Co. 

O.  Habbard,  Prest.), 


(H. 


Stove  Founders,  Albany,  N.  T. 

Dry  Goods  Com.  Merchant,  Philadelphia. 

Britannia  and  Plated  Ware,         Tannton,  Man. 
Bay  Sut«  Iron  Co.,  Boston. 

Steam  Engine  Builder,  Ac.,  Baltimore. 

Dry  Goods  Importers,  Philadelphia. 

Manuf 'rs  of  Bedsteads,  Bureaus, 

and  Cane-seat  Chain,  Philadelphia. 

Kerosene  and  Coal  Oils,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Manufacturers  of  Fire  Anna,  Gun 

Locks,  Ac.,  Dion,  N.Y. 

Bailroad  Iron,  Ac.,  Troy,  N.  T. 

Paper  Dealers,  20  Water  St.,  Bost. 

Steam  Dye  Wood,  Drug  A  Grain 

Mills,  Providence,  B.  I. 

Cambridge  port. 
Haraeas  Trimmings,  New  Haven. 

Ship  Trimmings,  Boston. 

Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  Philadelphia. 

Seeds  and  Agrie'l  Implements,    Philadelphia. 
Look*g-gIaases  A  Picture  Frames,  Boston. 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Philadelphia. 

Manufacturers  of  Coach  Springs, 

Saw  Steel,  Blooms,  Ac.,  Philadelphia. 

Maanfaeturers  of  Sole  Leather,   Bn£Ealo,  N.  T. 

Webbing,  Suspenders,  Ac.,  MiJdletown,  Conn. 


LIST   or   8UB8CRIBBBS. 


RVTM»,  B., 

Backstt,  Datib  k  Oo., 
SArroRD.  Q*on«m  W.  A  Co., 
Salki,  W.  p. 
8Aiir*o».  Bdwix  II., 
Sahdb,  a.  D.  1  D.  a  Co., 

SArSII  k  RRMIitflTOJI, 

Scortuv,  J.  A  N.  C, 

BcoTiLL  MAyvrACTOMiao  Co.  (8. 

U.  DaokinghAiB,  PrMC), 
Braoratr,  J.  T.  k  Co., 
Srllrrs  Brothrrs, 
Brllrrr  k  PrR!(OCR, 
Brllrrr,  Wm.  k  Co., 
8aAar«'  Riflr    MARorACTmiiio 

Co.  (E.  C.  Pala*r,  Pr**t.), 
8«RrHRRD  Iro!«  Worki, 
BaRfRRRD,  T.  p.  *  Co., 
SiRRirp  k  Eabtram, 

SlLSBCRr,  MrilDRRSR  k  Co., 
SlLTRR  SpRIRO  BlRACBRRT, 

8iMaoRB,  Oro.  W..  Piprr  k  Co., 

SiMMoiia  k  WiLcox, 

BiRORi,  Hrrrt, 

8110RR,  I.  M.  *  Co.. 

Slaor,  Alprrd  k  Co., 

Brrtrorit,  W.  a., 

8ritr,  Boi-rr  a  Co., 

Bmitr.  Org.  K.  *  Co., 

Bmitr,  G.  W.  k  P., 

Srith's.  Isaac,  Bors  *Co., 

SmITR  k  LoTRTT, 

Bmith.  W».  T.  ACo., 
Browdrx  k  Brotbrr, 
8row  Rrvrrr  CorrRR  Co., 
80CDRR,  B.  a.  k  Co., 
80WRR.  Barsrr  k  Co., 
Bparrow,  Johr, 
Bprrcr,  Jorr  k  80R, 
8p»aopr,  a.  k  W., 
BrmAOCR,  IIur.  Wm.. 
SraoAT,  McIxTrRR  k  Co., 


KcyitoM  MUI, 
llRBRfiMtaron  of  Jowclry, 

BoRtOB  lBil«Zt«Rl  8oop  Co., 

Pawtaekft  BlaRcbary. 
P»p«r  Rod  Twine, 
DroRgUU. 

AfrieultorRl  ImpIcnanU, 
Car  WiMola, 


PUlRd«l|ihi«. 

ProrMfse*.  B.  I. 
TSSodbarySt.,  Bo«t. 
P»irt«elMt,  R.  I. 
BfMtoa. 
Vtw  Tork. 
Illoo,  N.  Y. 
Bafklo,  N.  T. 


BraM  ManafiMtorM,  WsterbHrjr.  Cobb. 

CaaaimcrM,  DoMkisa.  Ae.,  OSc«  hi  Boatoa. 

Wira  Cloth.  Siavaa,  Beroaaa,  Ae.,  PhiUdalphia. 
If ak'i  of  LeRlkar  Hoaa  A  Balt'g,  Pbilwiaiphia. 


Braovta.  W.  W.  A  A., 

STAProRB  A  WooB, 
8TAaa,  P.  BAtrapoRB, 
Strarrr,  Ororor  L., 

BTRPBRRaoR,  JORR, 

Sriatea,  TALaRTiRR  A  Co., 
8ro»DAa»,  OvawaR  A  Bro., 


M^kiBiaU'  Toob,  Ae., 


8tMUB  Eogiaea.  Propallara,  A«. 
Maaofra  OU  of  Vitriol,  A«., 

Pire  Engiaaa,  As., 

Oak  Hall  Clothing  8tora, 
Organ  Mannfactar«>r«, 
National  Wagon  Factory, 
8«wing  Machinaa, 


PhUadelphia. 

Hartford. 

Baflklo,  N.  T. 

Protldaaeo,  B.  I. 

Boatoa. 

8«B«e«  PaUa,  K.  T. 

Prorktaaea,  B,  L 

Boatoa. 

Boatoa. 

PbiladalpbUk. 

Naw  York. 


Domaatio  Dry  Oooda  Com.  Mar..  Philadelphia. 


PhiUdalphia. 
Ilart/brd.  Coaa. 
Philadelphia. 
Boatoa. 
Hav  Tork. 
Boatoa. 


Philadelphia. 
PhUadolpUa. 
Portlaad,  Ma. 
Boatoa. 


Dry  Oooda  Com.  Marehaat, 

Saddlery  Maaofkctarera, 

Dmgglata. 

Baak  VaolU  aad  8afaa, 

Umbrellaa  aad  Paraaols, 

Blaakamitha, 

Aaaayara,  Baflaera,  A  Smeltara,    Proridenea,  B. 

Utn.  ofBarg.  A  Daatal  laatra'a.  Philadelphia. 

BoatoB. 
Com.  and  Shipping  Merehaata, 
Publlthera  aad  BookaallarB, 
roriiand  LoeoaMthro  Workt, 
Famace*.  Rangaa,  A«.. 

Manaf'r*  Spragne'a  Priala,  A«.,  ProrMaaoo,  R.  I. 
Ooremor  of  R.  I.,  Providaaoa,  R.  I. 

Maaafiwlarara  of  Jata  Rope,  Bad 

Corda,  aad  Tviaaa,  FhUadaiphla. 

Oroooriaa  awl  Prortaiow.  8«h  A  Poplar.  Phila. 

Maaafhotaron  of  Spool  Thfaada,  Coatnil  Palla,  R.  I. 
Praat.  Batarpriaa  Pira  laa.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Lead  Pipe  Maaafhctaror,  Boatoa. 

Maaa/'r  of  Omalbaaoa  aad  City 

PaaRaager  Cara.  Raw  Tork. 

Paiala,  Oila.  aad  VaniUhaa.        BpaJia. 
Jobbora  aad  Ratailor*  of  laaay  4M  H.  SooomI  St., 

A  Staplo  Drj  Oooda,  PUtadalpUa. 


LIST   OF   8UBSCRIDSR8. 


Xl 


Broun,  P.  M.  A  Co., 
STmAW,  E.  A., 
Strvtbbrh,  William, 
Stl'art  a  Pktbrsox, 

8TCART.  Wm.  J.  A€o., 

SurroLK  Olass  Worki, 
Stltcstir,  a.  a  Co., 

Tacitox  Loro.  llA.fur'i.xo  Co., 
Taw  a  Brbrs, 

Tatlor,  Jobs  A  So.f  s, 
Tbrrt,  Jambi  E., 
TaATcaRR,  O.  H.  A  Co., 
Tbomas,  Jobl, 
TuniBBR  A  Co., 
TirrAxr  ACo., 
Tirrr,  Okoror  W., 

TILTO.X,  WaBBLWRIOBT  A  Co., 

TixoLKT  Brothers, 
TuwxsEXD,  Elmrr, 
Tuw.isR.to  Frakkliv, 
Tract,  Jobs  A  Co., 
Tkbadwell,  Wbitcomb  a  Co., 
Treat  A  Lixslet, 
Tredick,  Stokes  A  Co., 
Turxer,  Brothers, 

Tt-RRET    AXD    MaBIXB    ClOCK    Co, 

(O.  F.  Walker,  Agent), 
TCTTLE,  Oappield  A  Co., 
TwEDDLB,  Jambs, 

Uxiox  Oil  Co., 
Ubdbbwood,  Wm.  A  Co., 

Vai.bxtixb  a  Bctler, 
Vassas  a  Co., 

TlELE,  RCFCS  K., 

VosE,  James  W., 

Walworth,  J.  J.  A  Co., 
WASBBimji,  n.  S., 
Wasbbcrx,  Ichabod, 
Washbtrx,  Nathax,  • 
Waterburt  Brass  Co., 
Watsox,  Cox  A  Co., 
Wbbstbb,  H.  L.  a  Co.. 
Wbllixo,  Corrix  A  Co., 
Wetberill  a  Brotbbr, 
Wbtberill,  William,  M.  B., 
Wbebler  a  Bailbt, 
Wbbbler,  Melick  a  Co., 
Wheelwright,  Geo.  W., 


MRnafMtaring  Jewellers,  Providenoe,  R.  I. 

Agent  AmoakeagManafiog  Co.,  Mancbeeter,  N.  H. 
Marble  Monuments,  Ao.,  Pbiladelphia. 

StoreeAEnamel'd  Hollow-ware,  Philadelphia. 
Coppersmiths,  Boston. 

Boston. 
Maobinists,  Boston. 


Mannfketarers  R.  R.  Car  Qrease, 

Dealers  in  Oils,  Ao., 
Brewers, 

Rassell  A  Erwin  Manuf'ing  Co., 
Car  Wheels, 

Racbe  Importer  A  Manufao'r, 
Qold  and  Silver  Refiners,  Ao., 
Jewellers, 

Iron  and  Maehinery, 
Manufacturing  Agents, 
Marble  Monuments,  Ao., 
Auctioneer, 
Iron  Founder, 
Distillers, 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel, 
Melodeon  Manufacturers, 
Domestic  Dry  Ooods  Com.  Mer., 
Extracts, 


Taunton,  Mass. 

Philadelphia. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
26  S.  5th  St.,  Phila. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
550  Broadway.  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Boston. 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 
New  Haven. 
Philadelphia.- 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


5  Water  St.,  Boston. 
Imp.  A  Manuf'rs  Window  Glass,  10  Mer.  Row,  Bost. 
Maltster,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Oleine  Oil,  Soaps,  Ao., 
Preserved  Fruits,  Ao., 

Safe  Manufacturers, 

Brewers, 

Bedstead  Mannfiicturer, 

Piano-forte  Maker, 

Machinists,  Ao., 
Railroad  Iron,  Ac., 
Wire  Manufacturer, 
Car  Wheels, 

Sieve  and  Wire  Work, 
Manufacturers  of  Silverware, 
Dry  Goods  Com.  Merchants, 
White  Lead,  Chemicals,  A  Drugs, 
Chemist, 
Stove  Founders, 
Agricultural  Implements, 
Paper  ManniiMstarer, 


Providence,  R.  I. 
67  Broad  St..  Bost. 

333  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Boston. 

Boston. 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Waterbury,  Conn. 
Philadelphia. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
6  Water  St.,  Boston. 
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Watmi  Fiui  llAver'i»e  Co.. 

WaiTS,  i.  O.  A  Sof . 
WatTtocK.  Brnj.  M.  a  B.  a.  AOo 
WaiTiBr,  A.  A  Sons. 
Waimir  BBOTaaas. 
WaiTUKT.  Eli, 
WaiTBLr,  BowAaa, 

WaiTTMMoaa,  Batcaaa  A  Co., 
WiaaTMAv,  J.  Claxto*. 
Wilcox,  Battbll  A  Co., 

Wilcox,  D.  A  L.  D.  A  8oa, 
Wilcox,  J.  A  Co., 

WlLDM  A  Co., 
WiLLARD,  8.  A  8o», 
Williams,  Isaac  8., 
WiLtoR,  B.  0.  A  O.  C, 

WlRAJtt,  TaOMAR, 

WiRcaRSTxa  A  DATiat, 
WmcRRSTRR,  B.  A.  A  W., 
Wmo,  Cbarlrs  H., 
WlRSOR,  JoRBpa  8., 
Wood  A  Adams, 
Wood  A  KKRucoaa, 
Wood  A  Uvrlbct, 
Wood  A  Prbot, 

Wood,  TaoaAt, 


WOODRFRT,  D.  A.  A  Co., 
WooDRurr  A  Bracb. 
Watoat  Baoraaat  A  Co., 

Tocoa,  JAaas  A  8o», 
Toma,  A.  B., 
YoRT.  T.  W.  A  J.  A., 


BatlardTRl*.    Mr«r.; 
Btlmnwm,  BoRtoa. 
lUlUUn,  AJbMij.  N.  T. 

,  laporton  ofLlqaon,  A«.,  Naw  York. 

CRr  WhMU,  PhilRdRlphiR. 

MRDafMtarvrt  ofOlRRRWRra,        PhiUd«lphiR. 
Iffr.  orPirMnat.  Whita«jTUI«,  Coaa. 

8lMra   Warming  Rod  Cookinf  65  ChRrtaftowa  St., 

AppRTRlaa,  BoRton. 

AgrieultanU  Iinpl«iB«nU.  CbicopM  FrUr,  Mrrr. 

PhiloflophiMl  loRtrn'l  MRkar,      BorIob. 
Mmnafra  fia*  Gold  JrwrIij,  Pa- 


PrOTtdRDM.  B.  I. 

N«w  IlRTtn, 
lUridRn,  Cobb.,  oArr, 
ChRmbRr*  Si.,  H.T. 
SS  WrIrt  Si..  Boot. 
9  CoagrRfli  Si.,  Boct 
Ti«llM«HSi.,PUla. 
M  CoBiral  81.,  BoBt. 
BRltimorR. 
N«w  Hrtrb. 
16  8.  Ihrk.  Si.,  Boot 


tRBi  SiadR,  A«., 
CoRch  BBildcn, 
Skirt  MROofRetarRn, 

PRper  DRRlan, 

WRtchet  Rod  ChronomRton, 

HoBRR  ForaUUi^t  Ooodi, 

BoiRBlR  MadlRlaRR, 

MRehaai«al  BnginRcr, 

Nrw  HavRa  Shirt  FReiory, 

SoRp,  CRadlRR,  Rod  Prori«iona. 

ChRnlealR,  A  Cham.  AppRTRtOR,  BoRtoa. 

Knitting  MR«hinea,  ProTidRiMR.  R.  L 

MRBofRetorars  of  ThrcRda,  Caatral  FrUr,  B.  I. 

DomaRtie  Dry  Goods  Com.  MRr.,  PhilRdalphlR. 

StaRm  Engina  BaildarR,  Utioa.  N.  Y. 

OmRmantal  Iroa  WorkR,  Iroa 

BRlliags,  A«.,  PhiUd«lf>hiA. 

Powar  Looms,  BmboRsing  Cnlan. 

dars.   Lard  OU   Ptrrmr,   MiU 

ORarl^,  Ar.,  PhilRdalphiR. 

Stoaa  Bi^laR  BaOdRiB,  BoRbRRtar.  N.  Y. 

SlMua  BngiaRR,  Ao.,  BRritMrd,  Conn. 

UmbfRllRR  Rad  PanuolR,  PhUaddphia. 


Iron  Work  for  BaUdi^^ 
SUrarad  GtRRSWRra, 
Childran's  CRrriRgaR, 


PkilRdalphlR. 

BoRtOB. 

Pkiladalphia. 


Sa»b  F.  a  Co., 


PUUMpkia. 


A    HISTORY 


OR 


MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CHAPTER    I. 


ORIGIN  or  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURSS,  AND  A  GLANCE  AT  THE   STATE  01" 
THE  ARTS  IN   EUROPE  IN  THE   SIXTEENTH   CENTURY, 

The  origin  of  American  Manufactures  may  be  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country.  The  earliest  mention 
in  history  of  an  attempt  at  a  manufacturing  establishment  within  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  1608,  only  one  year  after 
the  first  effective  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
continent  by  Columbus. 

This  event  carries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  nearly  all  those  great  instrumentalities  in  science  and 
mechanism  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  world, 
and  affected  its  social,  moral,  and  political  condition.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  a  time  when  the  latent  energy  of  steam  and  the  subtle  agency 
of  the  electric  fluid  were  scarcely  suspected  ;  and  the  cotton  gin,  power- 
loom,  and  spinning-jenny,  were  unimagined.  The  lucifer  match  and  the 
daguerreotype,  with  an  infinity  of  applications  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  now  most  familiar,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  was  himself  unborn.  Indeed, 
brief  as  the  intermediate  period  has  been,  it  covers  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements which,  in  the  present  century,  are  deemed  of  the  most 
essential  importance.  The  art  of  Printing,  it  is  true,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  stereotype  plates,  cylinder  and  power-presses ;  lithographic, 
mezzotint,  and  other  forms  of  Engraving,  and  most  of  the  improvements 
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which  hare  made  thai  Art  the  most  potent  agent  of  cirilization,  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Mariner's  Compacs  had  been  invented,  bat 
the  Qaadrant  was  nndiacoTered ;  and  Obronometere,  if  used,  were  most  im- 
perfect ;  while  the  Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re- 
vealed their  uses ;  Shipbnllding  was  bat  a  rnde  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  was  altogether  anwritten.  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
iudastry  which  have  augmented  a  thoasand-fold  the  prodoctiTe  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort,  as  the  ose  of  fossU  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shnttle,  spinning-frame,  power-loom,  aUd  carding- 
machines,  and  improvements  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
othcn  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
Chemistry,  all  belong  to  a  subsequent  period.  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture, was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  curious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  life-boat  and  life-preservers,  gas- 
light, vaccination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli- 
ances for  the  conservation  of  life  ai)d  property,  were  unknown  in  that 
era.  In  short,  whatever  proficiency  may  have  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  civilization  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  American  History. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
Of«M  Brtt-  ■^*®  ®^  *^®  -^"^  When  the  "  London  Company"  made  its 
Biauiaos.  gpg^  settlement  in  Virginia,  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Tudors,  which  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  dose  by  the  death  of  Elisabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Staarta. 
The  rule  of  the  former  line,  commencing  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
nnited  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  the  common  people ;  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative ;  the  use  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  discovery  of  America 
Mid  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  entcrprittc  and  civilization ;  the  general 
use  of  the  printing-prew  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
genee ;  the  spread  of  the  ReformaUon  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  frM  thought  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
settle  down  into  pretty  much  their  present  form,  and  closed  with  the 
eoBMlidation,  under  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
into  one  Idagdom,  neariy  doable  in  extent  that  which  EHsabeth  had  left 
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The  weakness  and  incapacitj  of  James,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
his  successors,  planged  the  nation  into  civil  wars,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  offending  race ;  bat  it  tanght  the  people  their  power,  and  sccnred 
the  foundation  of  free  institutions  and  of  the  subsequent  growth  of 
English  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  line  of  the  House  of  Valois,  which  had  held  regal 
authority  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  y„.^  j. 
Henry  of  Navarre,  sumamed  "  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the  ^'**- 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
St  Louis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virtues  ;  emulating  him  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration-  Having  in  1598,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
put  At  end  to  the  religious  wars  which  for  many  years  had  distracted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  he  took  effective  measures  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  bis  subjects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  centnry  of  civil  and  religious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  suspended  by  his 
nntimely  assassination  in  1610.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  Louis  XIII.,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  and  subsequently, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leagued  with  the  Protestant  powers  of 
Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  commenced  in  1618,  which  involved 
nearly  all  Europe  in  the  miseries  of  that  final  conflict  of  the  Reformation. 
Daring  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelieu  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  founded  the  French  Academy  and  "  Garden  of  Plants,"  built  the 
Sorbonne  and  the  Palais  RoyaL  To  him,  but  especially  to  the  Duke  de 
Sully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  France 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  valua- 
ble public  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  the 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  first  impulse.  He 
rewarded  with  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  patronage  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celebrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpets,  originated  in  1607  by  Sully,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lishoii  in  that  town  by  Colbert,  which  became  the  pride  of  the  splendid 
reign  of  Loais  XIY.  The  manufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Tenice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing ;  Tin,  till  then  unknown  there,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stocking-machine,  was  introduced  from  England ; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invented 
al^ut  the  same  time.     Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  the 
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InrtUdes,  and  Palace  of  Veridnei,  were  baflt,  and  the  Canal  of  LangiM- 
doe  commenced  under  the  same  monificent  patronage.  Bat  the  revoca- 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantet  bj  Lonis,  in  1685,  droTe  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  subjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parts,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostered, 
and  gare  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fnlly  recovered.  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
steel  is  s^d  to  hare  wholly  disappeared  from  France  with  the  Huguenots. 

By  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Austria—the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — in  1556,  his  Spanish  possessions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  who  also,  in  1583,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  Colonies  in  America  and  the  £«s% 
rendering  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  The  Netheliaadt 
constituted  one  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts, 
Manufactures,  and  commerce  were  equally  flourishing.  Antwerp  wai 
the  most  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  mai^et-garden  of 
England.  But  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  like  that  of  Louis  XIY., 
drove  vast  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
terprise, to  England,  establishing  their  Manufoctures  and  horticulture 
there.  Under  the  same  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  attempt  to 
invade  Euglaod.  During  his  reign,  which  coutinued  but  fifteen  years, 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1598,  not  only  Hol- 
land was  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  revolt  in  Portugal  placed  the 
family  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  The  ezpulaioa 
of  the  Christian  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  number  of  six  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  and  the  general  corruption  and 
neglect  of  industry  induced  by  the  golden  wealth  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  rapidly  hastened  the  decline  of  Spain  from  her  former  grandeur 
and  prosperity. 

The  Austrian  dominions  of  Charles  were  at  this  time  ruled  by  the 
eccentric  Rndolph  II.,  who  was  succeeded  in  161S  by  Mathias,  and  in 
1619  by  Ferdinand  II.,  Sling  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Emperor  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den did  not  become  prominent  in  the  aflkirs  of  Europe  until  after  thia. 
The  heroic  Onstaviu  Adolphus  succeeded  ChMrlea  IX.  of  Sweden  ia 
1619,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  eariy  events  in  the  Anglo- Ameri- 
eao  colonies.  The  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  shorn  of  much  of  its 
InfloMice  by  Uie  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  Rusda  had  not 
enmrged  ftDm  barbirinL  Such  was  the  vexed  and  unpromidDg  poUtieal 
eoadition  of  Europe  daring  the  latter  peit  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Seventeenth  centuriet.    War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  at 
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H  had  been  in  past  ages ;  the  balance  of  power,  religions  animositj,  or 
personal  ambition,  the  mling  motires.  In  times  so  turbulent  as  those,  the 
arts  of  peace  coold  scarcely  thrive ;  and  consequently  we  find  the  social  and 
indostrial  features  of  that  age  wholly  unpromising. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
quity had  perished  in  the  gulf  which  swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  virtue 
and  manly  sentiment,  and  political  and  social  rights  of  the  peo- 
M%»4i»  pie,  and  Feudalism  debased  all  labor,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  every  Art  but  that  of  carnage.  The  feeble  lamp  of  learning 
burned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  cloister  of  the  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  Chivalry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  succor  the  weak,  cul- 
tivate the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentiments  of  love  and  of  poetry.  In 
process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  degenerated  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centu- 
ries, the  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  the 
jeweler,  the  beed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
and  suits  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  gold,  or  jeweled  and  enamelled 
insignia  for  the  mailed  knight,  gay  trappings  of  lace  and  silver  for  his  steed, 
and  chaplets,  rosaries,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Yirgin 
for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

From  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament,  where  gallant 
knights,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  received  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  hands  of  high-bom  ladies,  whose  only  knowledge  was  the 
management  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  the  boorish  and 
degraded  populace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  on  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  pillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  of  Venice  ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Padua,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  Murano,  all  dependencies  of  the  "  City  on  a  Hundred 
Isles."  These  unrivaled  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  East,  her  enterprising  traders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Europe,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refuge  from  op- 
pression, amid  the  shallow  waters  of  the  Lagunes,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  power  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Her  only  rivals  in  opulence,  art,  and  naval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
of  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence,  which,  with  Venice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
their  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  mari- 
time genius  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus, 
and  the  lil>erality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  new- 
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born  uta  aad  Ifrnfng  of  Etrope.  Bat  when  at  length  the  knowledge 
9i  the  $0k,  plate-gleee,  woolen  Mid  other  aennfeptoree  slowlj  found  their 
w»j  into  Weetem  Europe,  m  they  bad  been  alowlj  introdnced  into  Italy, 
by  the  Oreelu  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  continued,  aa  in 
thik  fiMmer  leatM,  to  miniiiter  chiefly  to  the  magnifioeBce  of  coorta  and  of 
the  BobiHty,  while  the  humbler  mauufactnree  and  the  mechanic  arts  had 
iearcely  an  flTJttftnfe.  The  condition  of  the  common  people  and  eren 
of  the  wealthy  claMei,  was  therefore  but  tardily  improved  daring  the 
slow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufacturee 
began  to  rerire  under  more  favorable  auspices,  the  iigurious  eifects  of 
monopolies,  growing  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerogative,  by  limiting 
its  profits  to  a  favored  few,  repressed  ail  competition  and  aU  stimulus 
to  improvement. 

The  condition  of  the  English  people,  as  respects  their  civilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  very  early  history  of 
the  Amerioan  colonies,  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  facts,  which  supply 
the  place  of  correct  statistics.  During  the  comparatively  tranquil  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  had  rapidly  progressed  in  wealth  and  power ;  and 
as  history  too  commonly  deals  only  with  the  intrigues  of  courts  and 
eabinets,  and  the  actions  of  illustrious  persons,  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  splendor  of  her  court  and  nobility,  that  the  common  people  of 
Bngbuid  were  in  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort  In  mere  outward 
display,  particularly  of  dress,  upholstery,  and  retinue,  those  days  exceeded 
our  own ;  bat  in  point  of  comfort,  even  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
SiJCteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  the  humblest  peasantry  or  mechaniot 
ef  England  or  the  United  States  at  this  time  ;  while  the  latter  daasea 
were  for  the  most  part  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  class  at 
present  known  among  us. 

In  the  b^finning  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  houses  of  the  com- 
people  were,  many  of  them,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  thatched  with 
straw,  and  consisted  of  one  room  without  division  of  stories. 
**  The  floor  was  Uie  bare  earth  or  clay  covered  with  rushes  or 
straw,  "  under  which,'*  says  Erasmus,  "  lay  every  thing  that  is 
toos."  Ohimneys  were  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
gtalry ;  and  late  in  the  oentory,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  but  few  hooaea 
wtoiaed  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  kindled  against  a  hob  of  clay  called 
tba  rsrs  dosss,  in  the  back  or  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  witb 
■Moke  flroa  wood — the  only  fuel  used — thai  found  its  way  out  by  aa 
opening  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  In  this  apartment  the  ftunily  dined  and 
dressed  their  meab ;  and  in  fiurm  hooses  the  oxen  often  lived  QBda*  tiM 
■■■e  roof.  Their  ileMOs  were  mostly  of  wood ;  glass  was  seaioe,  aad 
pottery  wholly  unknown.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  fira 
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ms  allowed  in  the  UixiTertity  of  Oxford.  QIms  windows,  carpeU, 
chairs,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  leas  common  than  chimneys  ;  and 
forks  were  not  known  until  the  time  of  James  I.  Glass  windows  in 
Elisabeth's  reign,  were  morable  famiture  in  the  houses  of  the  nobilitj, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rushes  or  straw. 

The  bedding  consisted  of  straw  pallets  or  rough  mats  covered  only  by 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverlet,  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says :  "  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  under  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  through  the  canvas  of 
the  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  hides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pillow,  were  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  in  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  "  as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town."  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  man- 
sions of  the  North,  had  but  seven  beds,  and  none  of  the  chambers  had 
chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.  Even  the  Baronial  household  of  Northunv- 
berland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  employed  but  two  cooks  for  a 
retinue  of  two  hundred  persons,  including  seventy  strangers  daily  counted 
upon ;  had  no  sheets ;  and  the  table  linen,  often  extremely  costly,  was 
washed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shillings  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  three  country  seats,  with 
furniture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborers  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was 
"horsecom,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  1626,  and  white  bread  was  but 
little  used  by  them  in  1689.  Even  as  late  as  1725,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  counties, 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  family  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  search  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  bran  bread,  sometimes  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  the  French  at  that  period,  who 
ate  apples,  water  and  rye  meaL  Com  was  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  queme  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Holland  at  the  time 
supplied  London  with  vegetables,  and  a  century  later  a  large  part  of 
England  was  an  unproductive  waste.  In  the  early  reign  of  Henry  YIIL, 
it  has  been  laid,  not  a  cabbage,  carrot,  turnip,  or  other  edible  root  grew 
in  En^^and.  Traveling  was  most  tedious  and  perilous,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wretched  condition  of  the  roads,  as  the  prevalence  of  moss-troopers 
and  highwaymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Charles  II.  were  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood-hounds.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  it  if 
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said,  70,000  thietes  were  banged  in  England.  Until  the  middle  of  tlM 
Sixteenth  centniy  nearly  all  trareling  was  on  horseback,  and  goods  were 
transported  on  pack-horses,  the  foremost  wearing  a  bell  to  warn  trayelers 
to  turn  oat  to  let  them  pass,  sach  was  the  narrowness  of  the  way. 
Coaches  did  not  become  general  nntil  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  or  later, 
when  they  were  without  springs  and  very  clumsy.  The  queen  in  her 
old  age  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  used  so  effeminate  a  conveyance,  which 
it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  young  man  to  be  seen  to  use ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  a  breiJ^ast  at  Cambridge  because  she  had  twelve  nulei 
to  travel  before  she  slept !  Turnpikes  were  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  gates  were  pulled  down 
by  a  mob.  In  1703,  public  coaches  were  advertised  to  perform  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  York  in /our  days!  And  in  1760,  a  coach  left 
Edinburgh  for  London  once  a  month,  and  occupied  a  month  in  the 
journey.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation,  many  articles  were 
nearly  worthless  a  few  miles  from  any  market. 

Coals,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIIL,  were  worth  but  12dL  per  chaldron  at 

Newcastle,  and  four  shillings  in  London.     They  became  so  dear  in  1643, 

that  many  perished  for  want  of  fuel,  which  the  tardy  means  of  supply 

could  not  prevent     A  pamphlet  of  that  period  has  tin;  imprint— 

"  Printed  in  the  year 

That  sea  coal  was  exceeding  dear." 

Pins  were  introduced  from  France  in  1543,  previous  to  which,  royal 
ladies  used  instead  ribbons,  clasps,  and  skewers  of  brass,  silver,  gold, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  They  were  first  made  in  England  in  1626.  Um- 
brellas, though  of  great  antiquity,  were  not  known  in  England  until  1768, 
and  their  first  use  excited  the  jeers  of  the  vulgar.  London  and  West- 
minster were  first  lighted  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1743,  and  coal  gaa 
was  first  used  for  that  puqiose  in  1814.  Yet  at  that  late  day  the  meas> 
are  was  opposed  by  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Lord  Brougham. 

But  our  theme  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Every 
department  of  the  public,  private,  and  social  economy  of  the  period,  in 
Hs  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  aspects,  would  furnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  dwarfish  condition  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  its 
present  august  stature  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Those  who  would 
derive  a  most  instructive  lesson  from  history,  would  do  well  to  consult 
the  third  chapter  of  Maouilay's  History  of  England,  and  compare  the 
state  of  England,  as  depicted  by  him,  just  previous  to  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  when  the  population  of  the  kingdom  was  between  five  and  six 
millions,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  she  exists  at  this  day.  The 
progrets  made  dnoe  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  compara- 
tively sman ;  and  the  examination  may  better  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
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date  the  evidtiicis  uf  actirity,  and  of  slow  but  steady  progress  made 
amidst  poverty,  hunlship,  and  sarage  hostility,  in  our  own  country,  eren 
prerions  to  the  time  when  national  independence  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bined with  a  suddenly  progressive  character  in  the  age,  gave  oar 
industry  a  permanent  impulse.  The  period  of  our  colonization  was  one 
of  much  talent  and  great  promise,  but  the  "  car  of  improTement"  was 
many  years  in  getting  under  way.  Macaulay  assures  us  that  a  large 
part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
a  state  of  barbarism  !  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hundred 
tons.  In  1856,  it  was  reported  at  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-seven  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land  ;  but  Cornwall  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
all  English  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  1854,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy -three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  pounds  sterling.^  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  discovered  after  the  Restoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  salt  made 
in  rude  brine  pits  was  nauseous  and  unwholesome.  A  great  part  of  the 
iron  used  at  the  close  of  Charles  the  Second's  reign  was  imported,  and  the 
whole  quantity  cast  annually  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1740, 
England  and  Wales,  from  fifty-nine  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  tons;  and  in  1750,  twenty-two  thoa« 
sand  tons.  In  1856,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  officially  stated  to  be 
three  millions  of  tons.* 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
narily four  shillings  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  six  or  seven  in  summer. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolens,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
shillings  were  considered  fair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
more  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  present ;  while  most  articles  of  con- 
sumption cost  more  than  half  their  present  prices.  Although  as  early 
as  1351,  free  labor  had  been  recognized  in  place  of  villeinage  by  the 
legislature,  the  statute  book  continued  to  be  loaded  with  iniquitous 
laws,  regulating  the  price  of  labor,  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  seen  to  be  a  better  regulator  of  wages 

(I)  Aaomb  of  British  LegUUtion,  toI.  U.         (2)  Ibid. 
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than  acto  of  Parliament  Bat  artificers  were  eTcn  then  compelled  Qyj  5th 
Biis.),  muler  penaltj  of  the  itocks,  to  aasist  in  getting  in  the  harreit^ 
Fov-fifihs  of  the  common  people,  sayn  Mr.  Maoanlay,  were,  in  tht 
fiereotcenth  centorj,  employed  in  agricultnre ;  a  sufficient  eridence  aI<HM 
of  the  nndereloped  state  of  the  mannfactaring  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  bat  little  more  than  doubled  in  fire 
hundred  years.  From  1600  to  1700,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent,  and  twenty  per  cent  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  fbmishing  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Aostralia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Eren  so  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
■drentorers  to  America  were  bom  and  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
BSngUsh  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  the  fruit  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  a  developed  state 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  discoveries  had  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  labored  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  beoi 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Roger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi« 
BWit,  and  the  patient  observation  of  nature ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
•fies  in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illos- 
trious  namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  James  I.,  had  not  yet  published  his 
Novum  Organum.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1620;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  author  had  pointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  pre- 
pared to  walk  in  it  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  superstition, 
Md  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Earope  had  not 
recovered  fh>m  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,"  observes  Maeaaky, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  at  an  Qngenial  season.  He 
had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemn^ 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  Daring  a  whole  generation  hb 
philosophy  had,  amid  tumult,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen- 
ing in  a  few  well-constituted  minds."  " The  year  1660,"  he  adds,  "the 
era  of  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution,  is  also  the  era  from  whkA 
dites  the  aseendeocy  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  year  the  Rojal 
Bodety,  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  in  a  long  series  of  glorioos  and 
salutary  reforms,  began  to  exist** 

Bat  It  is  always  likely  to  be  an  axiom  that  improvements  coming  in  tht 
shape  of  innovatioiis  shall  in  one  form  or  another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  ••  Rifhu  «r  iBdMtey.** 
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At  this  moment,  in  progressiTe  England,  where  labor-saring  appliances 
hare  so  enlarged  the  area  of  osefol  indostry,  and  promoted  the  comfort 
of  an  classes,  the  boot  and  shoe  manafactaring  districts  of  Northampton 
and  Staflfordahire  are  trembling  in  apprehension  of  popular  riolence,  upon 
the  attempt  to  introdace  the  sewing-machine  in  that  business.  Bat 
in  the  Serenteenth  centnry,  it  was  not  owing  to  the  opposition  arising 
from  the  sudden  displacement  of  labor,  the  interference  with  prerogatires 
and  monopolies,  or  a  conserratiTe  dread  of  innoTation  merely,  that  im- 
proTement  so  long  lingered  on  its  march.  The  general  apathy  of  the 
age,  the  imperfect  and  tardy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
stimulating  collision  of  ideas,  and  often  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
the  wheels  of  progress.  The  slow  accumulation  and  insecurity  of  capital, 
and  its  conflicts  with  labor,  powerfully  impeded  the  success  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sources  of  individual  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralyzed  much  of 
the  industrial  effort  of  the  times.  "  It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago," 
says  a  modem  author,  "  that  even  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  philos- 
ophy,' first  began  to  apply  themselves  '  to  observe  what  is  seen  every 
day;'  exercising,  in  the  course  of  human  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  and  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long  before  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  production  of 
a  loaf  of  bread;  and  the  return  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  seventy-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Dr.  Halley,  when  legislators  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  regularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  demand 
them.**  Centuries  were  required,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  kingdoms,  or  to  be  usefully 
applied.  Thus  the  art  of  making  Glass  was  known  to  the  Romans  when 
they  conquered  Britain,  and  was  introduced  into  the  island  as  early  as 
674  ;  but  glass  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  rarely  found  in  windows,  and  was  not  made  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  its  use  became  general ;  and  country  houses  in  Scotland 
were  not  glazed  as  late  as  1661.  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
by  Venetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  167  3.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  been  practiced  four  hundred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Alps. 


CHAPTER    11. 

ORiailf  or    AMKHIOAN    MAin77ACrURS8    OOiminTXD,  AlTD  TBOa    Ilf    TIBr 
OUflA,  TO  TDK  CLOSB  OF  TBI  SIVXNTBKMTH  OXMTURT,  0ON8IDIKXO. 

Tbx  origin  of  American  Manofactores  is  nsQallj  referred  to  a  period 
in  oor  history  much  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  previous  chapter. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  colonization  of 
Virginia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statis- 
tics of  Manufactures.  The  few  particulars  which  can  now  be  gathered, 
as  to  the  progress  made  during  those  two  centuries,  are  scattered  through 
numerous  memorials,  local  histories,  records  of  councils,  and  statutes  of 
assemblies.  These  are  nevertheless  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  beginnings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  mana- 
factures,  through  numerous  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
present  success.  Comparing  their  condition,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies 
of  great  power  have  added  intensity  to  every  form  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  product  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annak  of 
history.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
equally  slow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
countries  which  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  nations,  ere  the 
ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  estscntially  less 
independent  in  regard  to  some  products  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the 
dster  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  hare,  firon 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  advanced  with  the  increase  in  popa- 
lation.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
of  the  early  attempts  to  establish  mannfacturing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  of  the  encouragements  and  hindrances  whicb  attended  thoee 
eCTorts  during  the  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  oor  MaiiaAM>- 
tores  first  attained  stability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

The  first  settkn  In  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  a 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  parent  country. 
Many  of  them,  moreorer,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  erea 
(84) 
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what  were  considered  loxuiea  in  th«t  era  of  cinlization.  Their  primarj 
wants  in  their  new  homes  were  those  of  subsistence,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
These  could  onlj  be  supplied  bj  their  own  energy  in  sabdaing  the 
nnbroken  forest  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
rudest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  mechanical  appli> 
ances.  To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forced  to 
rely  mainly  upon  \heir  own  unaided  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
was  a  Toluntary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  left  them  withuut 
that  support  and  patronage  which  watched  over  the  more  speculative 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  wealthier  colonists  of  Southern  Virginia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  great  wealth  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  in  1607  first  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  bad  hopes  of  similar  discoveries.  But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufacture.  We  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  historians,  ^  that  in  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Newport  to  the  colony,  in  the  latter  part  of  1608,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  the  ship — which  brought  also  a  crown  for  the  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  "  crownation" — eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitch, 
Tar,  Glass,  Mills,  and  Soap-ashes,  which,  he  observes,  had  the  country  been 
peopled,  would  have  done  well,  but  proved  only  a  burthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest.  After  noticing  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  com,  and  the  return  of  the  vessel  to  Jamestown,  he  continues,  *'  No 
sooner  were  they  landed  but  the  president  dispersed  as  many  as  were  able, 
some  to  make  glass,  and  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap-ashes.  Leaving 
them  at  the  Fort  under  the  Council's  care  and  oversight,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  down  the  river,  to  learn  to  cut  down  trees, 
make  clapboards,  and  lie  in  the  woods.'"  The  Council  in  London, 
complaining  that  no  gold  or  silver  was  sent,  wrote  an  angry  letter 
to  the  president,  threatening  that  if  the  expenses,  £2000,  were  not 

(1)  Stith'i  Hiftory  of  Virginia,  London,  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  must  be 
175S,  p.  77.  drore  to  it  bj  compalaion.  *  •  Bat  the  axe« 

(2)  "  Among  thee*  were  two  JIne  and  often  blistering  their  tender  fingers,  they 
proper  gtntlemtm,  of  the  last  snpplj.  These  would,  at  erery  third  stroke,  drown  the 
were  at  first  strange  dirersions  for  men  of  echoes  with  a  round  Tolley  of  oaths,  to  rem* 
pleasure.  Tet  they  lodged,  eat,  and  drank,  edj  which  sin,  the  president  ordered  every 
worked  or  played,  only  as  the  president  him-  man's  oath  to  be  recorded,  and  at  night,  for 
•elf  did ;  and  all  things  were  carried  on  so  erery  oath,  to  hare  a  can  of  water  poured 
pleasaatly  that  within  a  week  they  became  down  his  sleere,  which  so  washed  and 
■asters;  and  thirty  or  forty  of  those  rolun-  drenched  the  offender,  that  in  a  short  time 
tary  gentlemen  would  bare  done  more  in  a  an  oath  wa«  not  heard  in  a  week." 
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defrayed  bj  the  ship's  retain,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  letter 
Oaptftin  Smith  retamed  "%  plaio  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
"  which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  triaU  of  Pitch,  Tar,  Olasa, 
Frankinctnte,  and  Soap^$heB,  with  what  wain$cot  and  clapboard  coald 
be  proTided."  This  cargo,  of  the  Talae  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
^»pears  to  hare  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  country,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  saan/irM  gathered  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclosirely  of  nuuiu/aolured 
arUcles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Olasi'honse,  he  informs  ns,  stood  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  rery  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  it  was  doubtless  the  first  manufactory  ever  erected  in 
this  country. '  During  the  next  year  (1609),  in  which  a  new  charter  was 
granted,  we  are  told  they  prosecuted  their  bu.sincM  with  alacrity  and 
■access.  They  made  three  or  four  "  lasts  *  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-asbaa ; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort ;  built  twenty  hooaea; 
new  covered  the  church ;  provided  nets  and  seines  for  fishing ;  built  a 
block-bouse  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians ;  thirty  and  forty  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  J^nd  for  their  ewer' 
cvae  at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot"*  The  year 
following,  Sir  Thomas  Oates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  * 
that  the  country  so  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy ;  thai 
there  were  divers  minerah^  especially  "  iron  oare,**  some  of  which,  harfaig 
been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to  yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world ; 
that  a  kind  of  Ilctnp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc 

But  the  prospects  of  the  country  having,  from  rarioot  canaea,  greatly 
declined,  when  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  1617,  he  found  the 
public  buildings  and  works  of  Jamestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitalile  houses  in  the  place.  The  people  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
•U  spara  places  planted  with  it    lu  price  was  aboat  three  shillings  par 

(1)  Tb«  flnt  patent  (renttd  in  Bngluid  ftatndly  Mtiaatod  at  4,S0t  lb*.,  Wt  vwiM 

tot  tiM  BMarMtar*  of  gU«.  waa  on  Hi  mutk  aaeardiag  to  U>«  artiela,  aad  la  dlAr- 

May,  ISSS,  to  8lr  Robari  MaaMil,  for  "  a  aat  ooutriaa.   A  tait  of  pitoh,  t«r,  or  aaka^ 

SMtho4  af  wuklng  glaaa  with  taa  eoa),  pit  la  aboat  fbartaan  bairvU. 

sod,  ar  aaj  otbar  fkul  not  batng  timUr  or  (S)  Tha  Colony,  at  tbla  tiaa,  inaaiilaa  af 

wood."     OlaM   bouiaa   and  wlndow-glaaa  1—  pawoaa,  bat  waa  Ucraaaad  aoaa  aftar  t> 

war*  Im  aada  thara  la  1&&7,  and  plat*.  ftN. 

glaa*  la  1671.  (4)  A  Traa  l>aalaraiUa  of  VUfiaia,  ICIO. 

(S)  A  ••iMt,"  aacordlaf  to  McCnUoeb,  U  Forea'a  CoUMtloa  •TTkaolib  voL  UL 
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pound,  at  which  price  it  was  fixed  shortlj  aft«r  by  the  goyernor's  edict, 
mider  penaltj  of  three  jean  slarery  to  the  Colonj. 

On  the  nth  of  Maj,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
London,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction  joined  the 
enterprise,  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  ofBce  as  treasurer  of 
the  Company  had  just  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
■peoch*'  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  He  stated  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  tarn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  useful 
and  necessary  commodities.  That  for  this  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  had  been  sent  to  set  up  three  iron-toorks ;  that  directions  had 
been  giren  for  making  cordage,  as  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
flgpedally  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in  the 
world.  Each  family  was  ordered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
goremor  himself  fire  thousand.  They  had  also  been  advised  to  make 
pitch,  tar,  pot  and  soap-ashes,  and  timt>er  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been  sent  over  for 
erecting  sundry  satcing-mills.^  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  and 
Bilk  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  had 
furnished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store ;  and  as 
grapes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  production,  several  skillful  vine- 
growers,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
aaU-xoorhs,  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
set  up,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  such  plenty  as  not  only  to  serve 
the  Colony  for  the  present,  but  also  shortly  to  supply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts. ' 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  principal  useful  arts  in  Virginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  designed  to  transfer  thither  will  show :  viz., 
"  Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers,  Sawyers,  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Shipwrights,  Boatwrights,  Ploughwrights,  Millwrights,  Masons,  Turners, 
Smiths  of  all  sorts,  Coopers  of  all  sorts.  Weavers,  Tanners,  Potters, 
Fowlers,    Fish-hook-makers,    Netmakers*    Shoemakers,    Ropemakers, 

(1)  It  U  probable  that  no  saw-mill  wu  »%jt  the  original  record,  "order  is  giren 

erected  thosearlj,  since  In  lft49  it  was  stated  for  making  it  in  abundance,  and  after  the 

that  a  saw-mill  was  much  wanted  there.  See  manner  of  those  hotter  climates,  which  may 

page   31.      Saw-mills  were  not  erected  in  prore  a  great  help  to  enrich  the  plants^ 

England  until  many  years  later.   Tet  it  was  lion." 

ftated  in  July  following,  that  in  addition  to  (3)  In  respeet  to  the  last  two,  the  Yirgini* 

those  sent  in  the  spring  to  erect  saw-mills,  adrentnrers  seem  to  hare  been  more  prori- 

there  are  lately  come  from  Hambarg  divers  dent  than  those  of  Plymouth,  for  fonr  years 

workmen,  Tery  akillfbl,  to  be  sent  in  the  after  this  {\t2i)  ji*\-kookt,  and  seines,  and 

■ezt  ship.  Bets   were  much  wanted  in   that    Colony. 

(1)  Stith,  Book  It,  p.  176.    *•  lor  wit,"  Wiaslow,  in  his  «  Good  News  for  New  Eac 
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TOemaken,  Edge-tool-makere,  Brickmaken,  Bricklajen,  Dressers  of 
Hempe  and  Flax,  Lime-bomers,  Lether-dressers,  Men  skillial  in  Tinas, 
Men  for  iron-worki,  Men  skillful  in  mines."  Of  the  character  of  these, 
says  the  old  chronicle  :*  "  The  men  latelj  sent  have  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry ;  out  of  Devonshire 
about  one  hundred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  Warwickshire 
and  Staffordshire  above  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  out  of  Sussex  about 
forty,  all  framed  to  iron-toorket,  etc."  Among  the  natural  commodities 
enumerated  in  the  same  Tract,  are  "  coUon-wooll  and  sugcr-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othermore."* 

As  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  use  and  cultivation  of  tobacco,* 
several  other  branches  of  industry  were  encouraged ;  and  to  promote  still 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oailands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  give  full  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
its  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iron-works  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  his  History  of 
Virginia,  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  Burgesses,  the  first 
Coluuiul  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  governor  and 
Council  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indus- 
trious, and  began  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements.  A  taU-ioork  was  set  np  at  Cape  Charles  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  an  iron-work  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  Uiey 
made  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  and  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fection that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  but  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
by  the  next  Easter."* 

In  1621,  three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sent 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  his  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
▼ery  skillful  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.*    On 

Uad,"  ttkjh  -  For  though  oar  baja  utd  T»tion  of  Cottoa  in  tho  UalUd  SMm  4^ 
arooka  art  MX  of  boM  tad  othor  fl*h,  y%    mttm  eommoaontloa.  ThU  jmt  Uio  i 


for  wut  of  flt  Mid  •troBf  Miooa  and  olhor  won  plaaUd  m  an  «xp«riiBtal,  aad  tMr 

BoUing.  thajr,  for   the    nott   part,    braka  ploatUU  oomiaf  op  wa«  at  that  aarij  dajr  a 

through  and  earriod  all  awaj  boforo  them.'*  mkt)««l  of  ialMVct  ia  AaMriaa  aad  Baf- 
If  tbty  had  had  thoM,  thoj  eooid  hardt/ 


hart  tufffrad  to  aaiA  tot  waat  of  food.  (S)  **AfaiBat  whioh,**  mjt  Stith,  "that 

Yoang'a  "  Chroaioloa  of  Pljrnooth,"  pp.  171  Solooioa  of  BBglaad  (Klag  JaaMi)  wrota  a 

aad  tU.  IroatiM  •oUtlod  '  A  CoaalarUaaU  to  To- 

(1)  AD««laraUooorth*8Ut«ofVirglaia,  baooo.'" 

1S30.    FoTM't  Coll.,  vol.  lU.  No.  ft.  (4)  Bbtorjr  of  VUfiala,  p.  St. 

(S)  Ibid.  p.  4.    Mr.  Baaoroft.  voL  L  ^  (ft)  Blitk. 
liV,  aaoo  Iftll,  obMrraa:  "Tha  Sntealli- 
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the  S3d  of  May  following,  the  plan  of  a  general  massacre  was  pat  in 
execution  by  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  for  some  time  been  laid 
aside,  and  Berkeley  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  managed  to  hide  themselves  and  escape,  were  cat  off,  with 
others,  to  the  nomber  of  three  handred  and  forty-seven.  The  iron-works 
and  the  glaas-hovse  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  preparations  for 
the  manufactnre  of  other  commodities  were  abandoned.  ^  That  the  iron- 
work on  Falling  Creek  had  really  gone  into  operation  appears  from  far- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.  "  The  iron,"  he  says,  "  proved  reason- 
ably good ;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cat  off  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  project  has  never  been  set  oo 
foot  since,  till  of  late ;  bat  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial"'  ♦  *  ♦  * 
"  The  superintendent  of  this  iron-work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
which  he  kept  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neighbors 
with  bullets  and  shot  But  he  being  cut  off  with  the  rest,  and  the  secret 
not  having  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  found, 
till  Colonel  Boyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  under 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  him  a  sign  by  dropping  his  tomahawk  at  the 
place,  (he  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  murdered.) 
The  sign  was  accordingly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
several  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
mailed  the  trees  thereabouts.  Notwithstanding  which,  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  this  day  could  ever  find  that 
place,  though  it  be  upon  part  of  the  colonel's  own  possessions.  And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  thicker  settlement  discovers  it."»  This  mine  was 
subsequently  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  not  many  years  ago. 
The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  antiquity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  its  ores,  and  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc.,  being  assigned  to  a  period  before  the  time  of  Moses — seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  Indians  generally,  although  gold  and  copper  were 
known  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  that  country  by  the 
Europeans.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  by  McCulloch, 
that  "  iron,  though  the  most  common,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
metals  to  obtain  in  a  state  fit  for  use ;  and  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(1)  It  if  •    enrioofl  eirennutaaM,  tii»t  of  whieh,  thongh  of  u  raat  imporiuiee  to 

ftbont  the  Hun«  time  th&t  the  taragea  in  the  world  as  the  former  wai  to  Virginia, 

Virginia  were  putting  an  end  to  this  "good  was,  like  the  latter,  not  again  rerired  for 

project"  for  the  mana&etora  of  iron,  an  ig-  about  one  hnndred  years. 

Borant  mob  in  England  dastroyed  the  works  (2)  The  reriral  of  the  iron-manafaetnre 

9i  Edward  Lord  Dudley,  for  the  smelting  of  alloded    to    took    place    aboak    the    year 

fawt  ore  with  pit  coal  by  his  newly-diseor-  1712-15. 

end  pcoeess,  patented  in  1631 ;  and  the  ns«  (3)  Bererley. 
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of  working  it  Menu  to  hsre  bean  poit«rfor  to  the  nae  of  gold,  silver,  aad 
copper." 

NotwitkttaadiBg  seTeral  attempts  to  divert  the  people  ftron  the  culti> 
T»tion  of  tobacco,  so  profitable  had  the  badness  become  throogh  the 
inereased  prodoctiTeness  under  the  improred  cultivation  hj  the  spade, 
commenced  in  1611,  aad  the  increased  consoBptioii  and  price  in  Europe, 
that  in  1621,  store-houses  and  factors  were  estabUslied  at  Middlebargfa 
and  Floshing,  and  fifty-five  thonsand  poands  were  exported  to  HoUaad, 
bat  none  to  England.'  The  year  following  they  made  sixty-six  thoa- 
•and  poands,  and  in  1639  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
Colony  made  in  that  and  the  two  sacceeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  each 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  the  Revolution,  the  exports  of 
tobacco  firom  Virginia  were  about  the  same  annually  as  in  1631.  The 
ioBtructions  brought  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  his  government  in  the  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  con, 
wine,  silit,  and  others  already  mentioned  ;  to  the  making  of  oil  of  totUniUt, 
and  employing  the  apothecaries  in  distillation  ;  and  searching  the  coontry 
for  minerals,  dyes,  gums,  drags,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  sobecribed 
for  a  glass-furnace  to  make  bead^  which  were  the  current  coin  with  tlM 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  waa  seat 
over  for  that  purpose.'  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Bar- 
ret, and  twenty-five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thoaat 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  with  ruining  the  Colony  *  daring  the  ad- 
■dldstration  of  the  latter  ending  in  1619,  drew  up  an  account,  in  which 
he  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  Ume,  that 
barks,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  Um 
country  ;  but  some  of  his  statemrata  team  to  hare  been  qaestioned  by  th« 
Assembly.* 

(1)  Thb  WM  la  Miu«qa«iM  of  tha  lapott  p«r  lb. ;  hard  pitch  aad  rotia,  oA,  la.  pv 
which  had  baaa  laid  opoa  tebaooo.  Spaaish     ewt. ;  auiddvr,  40*.  {  coarM,  Uil  par  av^i 


tobacco,  told  aboot  thla  tiao,  wa  ara  tdd,  at     woad,  Oom  12«.  to  SSa.  par  owl. ;  i 
aifbuaa  •billinft  par  poand,  whila  that  of    40a.  par  ewt. ;  naau  for  ahlpa,  IS*,  la  tit  a 


▼irginia  waa  limilad  in  tha  Coionj  to  thraa  piaea ;  potaahoa,  from  lU.  to  14a.,  whMi 

ahiliiop,  and  tha  dotjr  waa  tha  aaina  upoa  ia  1060,  36«.  to  40*.  par  ewU; 

both.     Tha  fullowiog  waa  tha  Taloatlon  of  a  to  8».  par  ewt ;  ate.  A  BMa'a 

tkw  articlM,  growlDf  or  to  bt  had  la  tha  aompatad  at  tea  pooada  atf .  par  aaaaaa. 

CotoD7  io  1031,  Til. :  Iroa,  laa  paaada  alar*  (S)  Btlth. 

Uag  par  too;  ailk  ooddaa,  2a.  O^i  par  lb. ;  (S)  At  tha  aad  of  twalva  paan^  tha  Coai. 

raw  ailk,  13«.  441.  par  lb.,  whieh  roaa  la  lOM  paaj   had   aspaadad    £$»,*—,   aad   wara 

to  3^  aad  3S«.  par  lb. ;  ailk.graaa  for  eord-  X4,00l  ia  dabt,  aad  tha  Coloaj  oalj  aaai- 

aga,Od.  parlb.;haap,  tVoa  lOa.  toSUpar  barad  <N  paroaas. 

awt.)  lai.  froai  ISa.  to  SO*,  par  awt ;  aord-  (4)  "Bat  ia  tha  aidat  of  thaaa  Waablw 

ata,iea.taS4a.par  owl;  aaMoa  WMU,ld.  aad alaraa," aa^a Mr. StUh, aadar Ihk daH 
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To  promote  the  silk  caltare,  the  Lcgislatore  of  Yirginift  in  1623 
ordered  all  settlers  to  plant  molberrj  trees,  and  in  1656,  passed  an  act 
inposiag  a  fine  on  erery  planter  who  shonld  not  hare  at  least  one  mul- 
berry tree  to  erery  tea  acres  of  land.  In  f  651,  {Hvausma  were  offerd  for 
its  enconragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Charles  II.  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  1661,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Virgioia  silk,  the  art  of  wearing  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1620.  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the  goremor, 
OB  his  retom  ftxHO  a  risit  to  Englaad,  npon  the  Restoration,  carried  his 
miyesty^  preasiBg  Insinvtioiis  for  encooraging  the  people  in  Hasbandry 
and  Manofaetores,  bot  more  especially  to  promote  silk  and  rineyards. 
The  Company  had  established  a  rineyard  in  the  Colony  previous  to  1620, 
aad  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  French  and  Italian  vignerons, 
who,  throagh  bad  maaagement,  were  unsuccessful.  Wines  were  made  in 
the  Colony  in  164T  by  a  Captain  Brocas;  and  in  1651,  premiums  were 
also  offered  for  its  encouragement  as  well  as  for  that  of  hemp ;  and  in  1657, 
for  flax  also,  both  which  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
by  Captain  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.^  In  1662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annually  and  manufacture  six 
pounds  of  linen  thread.  The  manufacture  declined  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premiums. 

A  tract  entitled,  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia," '  published  in 
London  in  1649,  states,  that  "they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brew-houses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good ;  that  indigo 
began  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hopes 
are  great  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  supply 
all  Christendom ;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound ;  that  they  produced  much  flax 
and  hemp  ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good ;  and  that  an  iron-work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  silver  mine ; 
that  they  had  four  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  grind  com,  besides 
many  horse-mills  ;  that  a  saw-mill  was  much  wasted  to  saw  boards,  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  sawyers ; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  of  which  there  was  abundant  material,  as 

"  Ote  Mmtm  w«r«  Boi  nlMt     For  in  tbu  rene,  th«  on*  beiag  Sandyt'  Traiulatiom  of 

tints  Mr.  Oaorgt   Saadja,  the  CoiapMT'f  Ortii'*  JftHwiryigMi,  th«  other   the   Bay 

Trtamrar  of  Virgiai*,  aade  hi*  truuUtioa  P«a/m  JJocwfc,  work*  widely  different  in  char- 

of   0*Ut»  Ifetiiwirjitiiii,  a  Terjr  laudable  acter,  and  jet  somewhat  prophetic  of  the 

paafonaasM  Car  tha  tiBoa."     In  relation  to  practical  taate  of  the  future  nation  to  wboa«i 

thia  paribnaaaaa^  Mr.  Moran,  in  hi*  "  Con-  earljr  literary  contribution*  they  belong."— 

tribatioas  toward  a  Hiatory   of  American  Trubtttr't  Guide  to  Amtneam  Litenttmr*. 

Literature,"  remark*,  "It  is  eorion*  that  the  (I)  Patent  Offioe  Report,  1S&3,  ML 

Ar«t  book  mriutm,  and  the  first  book  printed  (2)  Foree'a  Coilootioa  of  Traeta,  ToL  U. 

in  what  ia  now  the  United  Stataa,  war*  in  Ke.  ft. 
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wen  as  for  pot  and  peari-ashes ;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lired  well 
there,  and  gained  ranch  bj  their  labors  and  arts  as  turners,  potters, 
coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  ressels ;  sawjers,  car- 
pentere,  tjle-makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fishermen, 
and  the  like." 

At  what  time  precisely  this  want  of  a  saw-mill  was  supplied  does  n<A 
appear,  bot  Ed.  Williams  published  in  London  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con- 
taining an  "  Explication  of  the  saw-mill  or  engine  wherewith,  hj  force  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cot  timber  with  great  speed.''  It  was  accompanied 
by  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingenious  modifications  of  the  mill 
a8  then  used  in  Norway.  Snbstitnting  weights  for  the  toothed  wheels 
which  mored  the  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  "  the  in- 
genious artist  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrument  of  threshing 
wheat,'  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  uses.**  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Yirginia. '  This  mill  is  said  to  have 
differed  little  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  be  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  in  parts  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),'  he  holds  out  to  the  adventurers  in  a 


(1)  The  pnotiee  of  Inodimg  out  grain  by 
horMt — and  •ometimai  by  oxan,  after  the 
manner  of  the  anclenu — was  generally  prae- 
tioed  on  the  penininla  of  the  Cheaapeake 
Bay  aa  late  aa  1790.  Horees,  bowerer,  wera 
preferred ;  and  the  adrantaget  of  this  mode 
orer  that  by  the  flail,  as  nsed  in  the  North- 
em  States  and  England  at  that  time,  were, 
that  an  entire  crop  conld  be  beaten  oat  in  a 
few  days,  thus  seearing  it  fl-om  the  raragee 
of  the  fly,  which  prevailed  there,  and  also 
from  tkitv*;  and  baring  it  earlier  ready  for 
market.  Three  thousand  bashels  eoald  be 
M«vred  Urns  In  ten  days,  which  would  em- 
ploy if  men  one  hnadred  days  with  the 
fail.  Treadlng-floora  were  sometimes  shifl- 
•d  fh>m  fleld  to  field,  but  a  permanent  floor 
of  good  waxy  earth,  which  beoaaa  nsooth, 
kard,  and  gioeey  by  use,  was  prefterad.  The 
floors  were  made  (Vom  forty  to  one  hundred 
Md  thirty  feet  diameter,  asnally  sixty  to 
9—  Iraadfad,  with  a  path  or  traok  al  tko 
oatar  oifovaifcraaeo  tweiro  to  Ibilooa  htH 
wido^  o«  whieh  tbo  sboaTOi  woro  laid;  aad 
they  were  luoally  feaeod  rMwd,  •omotfaoo 
with  an  outer  and  inner  fence.  The  horse* 
were  led  rooad  by  halters,  in  ranks  equi- 
distant (Vom  oa«h  other,  and  at  a  sober  troU 


Tbos,  fonr  ranks  would  prasenr*  the  rela- 
tlre  position  of  the  four  main  arms  of  a 
wheel,  or  the  four  cardinal  polnu  of  tha 
oompaaa.  This  method  was  then  bellevad 
by  som*  to  be  prafaraUe  to  any  kaowa  modo 
of  threshing  grain.  It  is  probable  the  thresh- 
ing-maehing  has  rendered  it  obeolete  by  thia 
time.— See  Aw»4eritam  if weMn,  ToL  tU.  p.  M. 
(3)  Moore's  Patoat  Ofle*,  Appead.  SSC 
(S)  The  title  of  this  earioaa  TolaiM  nuu 
thus : "  ViRoiKiA,  more  espeotally  the  Soath- 
era  part  thereof,  richly  and  tra^y  Talaod| 
Til.,  the  fertile  Carolana  and  ao  lota  axaol- 
lent  Isle  of  Roaaoak,  oflatitad*  ttvm  fkb^" 
one  to  thirty -eoToa  dtgroet}  ralatlag  tko 
means  of  raysing  infinite  prolta  to  tk»  ad- 
Tsatorers  and  planters.  Tb*  aoeoad  odi* 
tioB,  with  addition  of  the  dlscorery  of  silk- 
worms, with  their  benefit,  and  la  plaatiaf 
of  malborry  trees ;  also,  the  dfewiag  of  Haoa 
for  the  rioh  trade  of  aiakiag  vlaai  la  Tir- 
glaia;  together  with  the  makiagof  the  saw. 
Bin,  Tery  osefbl  la  Vlrglala  ftr  eattiag 
ttmboraad  elapboaid  to  bafldwltkal{  aad 
Its  eoarorsioB  to  maayas  yroitaUo  aosat 
by  B.  W.  Oeni,  Loadoa,  ISM.*  Tko  ao- 
eonat  of  the  saw-mill  ha  promlsM  sooa  to 
pebllsb. 
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•tyle  of  glowing  deacription  the  immense  profit  to  be  deiired  from  the 
Colonies,  and  recommends  their  encouragement  by  government  as  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  criminals  from  the  kingdom,  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  King  James  some  years  previoasly,  and  which  afterward  proved 
a  sonrce  of  great  detriment  to  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists as  well  as  to  their  industry.  "  It  will  be,"  he  says,  moreover,  "  to  this 
commonwealth  a  standing  full  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape- 
seed,  flax,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olives, 
etc."  In  regard  to  Iron  he  says :  "  Neether  does  Virginia  yield  to  any 
other  province  whatsoever  in  excellency  and  plenty  of  this  oare  :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  snccesse  and  gaine 
if  this  noble  and  usefull  staple  be  but  vigirously  followed."  He  compares 
Virginia  with  Persia  and  China  in  regard  to  climate  and  productions, 
allowing  the  latter  no  advantage  but  in  their  antiquity ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  silk  grass  already  mentioned  he  says  :  "  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smallest  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Virginia,  Nature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  favourite  innth  a 
voluntary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  multi- 
plied and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentifull  but  more  excellent  nature, 
which  because  of  its  accession  to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  silke  grass ; 
of  this  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  substantial  and  rich  peece  of  Grogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr.  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
great  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  infinite  quantity  covering  the  surface  of  a  vast  forest  of  pine  trees, 
being  sixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
arta,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks :  "  The  business  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constitution  (1621)  related  chiefly  to  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  legislation,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it.  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise  against  the  unequal  competiton  with  established  skill.  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Virginia,  is  successfully  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  population.  In  America  the  first  wants  of  life  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  less 
was  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible."  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  was  turned  from  such  efforts, 
to  the  more  profitable  one  of  cultivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  writes :  "  Possessed  of  security  and  great 
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abandoDce  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practicallj  all  the 
rights  of  an  {odependent  state,  baring  England  for  its  guardian  againsfc 
foreign  oppression  rather  than  its  ruler,  the  colonists  enjojing  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soil,  equal  laws  and  general  uniformity  of 
condition  could  bestow,  their  numbers  increased ;  the  cottages  were 
filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  1640,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  number  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand." 

In  1662  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.  It  was  enjoined 
upon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  he  held.  Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "curriers  and 
shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fi.xed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute  :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  Teswia 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  shipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),'  and  reenacted  at 
the  Restoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  that  in  1666  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufactures.  Each  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense ;  the  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  i>cnaltics  imposed  for  neglecting  flax,  hemp,  etc.*  Sir  Edmund 
Andros.  governor  in  1692,  we  are  informed,  greatly  encouraged  Mann* 
facturcs ;  iu  his  time  fulling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  "gave  particular  marks  of  his  favor  toward  the  propagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  been  much  neglected."  Of  his  sncoeseor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1698),  it  is  complained  that,  "instead  of  enconr-. 
aging  Manufactures,  ho  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them :  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
iosuffident,  from  its  low  price,  to  procure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
Parliament,  "  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which,  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  Uie 
planter  shall  go  naked.* 

But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  eoDgenial 
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to  the  Virjfiiua  rohuii-is  ihau  to  those  of  Mew  Kugland ;  and  the  former 
continued  long  ttliuu»t  eutirely  dependent  npon  England  for  their  clothing 
and  other  supplies,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  great 
staple  Tobacco,  although  not  wanting  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flax. 
hemp,  silk,  wool,  leather,  etc.,  which  usually  incite  to  such  undertakings. 

So  great  was  their  dependence,  that  Beverley,  who  published  in  1705, 
reproachfully  laments  the  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  from  the  habits 
of  industry  which  he  had  commended  in  the  first  settlers,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  assemblies  to  give  that  encouragement  which  they  had 
formerly  bestowed.  "  They  have  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  England, 
as  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hats  and  leather.  Yet  flax  and  hemp  gro^ 
nowhere  in  the  world  better  than  there.  Their  sheep  yield  good  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces ;  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  them.  The 
mulberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  proper  food  of  the  silkworm,  grows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  silkworms  have  been  observed  to  thrive  extremely  and 
without  any  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  hats  are  made  of  perhaps  go 
first  from  thence  ;  and  most  of  their  hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  use  of 
only  for  covering  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  much  ado  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't  care  to  buy  them  if  they  can  get 
others ;  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will 
vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.  Xay  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  husbands,  that  though  their  country  be  overrun  with  wood 
yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tables,  stools,  chests,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  things,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  and  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 
laaness." 

As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assigns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  in  towns,  and  other  causes,  what  was  probably  a 
very  true  one  in  that  case,  that  "  such  Manufactures  are  always  neglected 
where  tobacco  Ijears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

The  Virginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  com- 
mercial as  well  as  manufacturing  pursuits  as  less  respectable  than  those 
of  agriculture :  hence  their  carrying  trade, — the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  New  Englanders.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  the  land,  enabling  many  to 
acqoire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitants  in  fostering  this  sentiment ;  and  Manufactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  in  that  State  as  in  many  others 
whose  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent. 


CHAPTER  III. 

BHIP-BUILDINO    IN    THE    COLONIES   OJT   UAS8ACU U8ETT8,    MAIKS,   OOHIIBO- 
TIOUT,   NEW  HAMPSHIRE,   AND  RHODE  ISLAND. 

We  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  efforts  made  during  the  first  hon> 
dred  years,  to  introduce  the  Manufacturing  Arts  into  the  oldest  of  tbs 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  unsuccessful  enterprise. 
Passing,  however,  to  the  Colonists  whose  adrent  upon  these  shores  took 
place  December  22, 1620,  an  event  still  commemorated  in  solemn  festivals, 
we  shall  probably  find  some  degree  of  success  even  in  their  earliest 
attempts  in  the  industrial  arts.  With  a  sterile  soil  and  a  rugged  climate^ 
they  early  betook  themselves  to  Manufacturing  and  Commercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  so  successfully,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  scarcely  a 
useful  art  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  is  not  "  naturalized*'  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  glol>e  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  products  of  their  labor.  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  from  various  sources,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  supply  of  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, the  abundance  of  timber,  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  tax  ample  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  where  the  timber 
had  already  been  so  wasted  for  the  supply  of  iron- works,  that  as  early  as 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  exchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-staves, 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  manufactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1628,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  ton% 
called  the  "Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  was  freighted  at  Ply- 
mouth, and  returned  to  Englond,  her  cargo  consisting  of  Clap4ioard$, 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  onr  researches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  branch  of 
(86) 
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Industry,  in  which  the  products  of  the  forest  were  made  available  in  aid 
of  Commerce,  and  in  which  this  country  has  since  become  pre-eminent, 
Tiz.,  Ship-Buildino,  we  find  that  the  first  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  open  boata,  built  by  the  followers  of  Pe  Soto,  ever  constructed  by 
Europeans  in  this  country,  was  a  Dutch  Yacht,  named  the  "  Onrest,"  or 
"Restless,"  of  88  feet  keel,  441  feet  long,  lU  feet  wide,  and  16  tons 
burden.  She  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  at  Manhattan  Kiver, 
in  1614,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  four 
others,  arrived  there  that  year  from  Amsterdam.  lu  her.  Captain  Hen- 
drickson,  in  August,  1616,  discovered  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  explored 
nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Holland ;  and  having  presented  a  finely  executed 
map  of  the  coast,  he  asked  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was  not  con- 
ceded however.  During  the  same  year  (1614),  Captain  John  Smith  sailed 
for  "  North  Virginia "  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys,  to 
make  experiments  upon  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  Shey  reached  the  island 
Monahigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43®  30',  in  April,  where 
they  made  some  attempt  at  the  whaling  business  ;  but  failing  in  that,  they 
built  seven  boats,  in  which  thirty-seven  men  made  a  very  successful  fishing 
voyage.  Thus  the  first  humble  attempt  at  the  fishing  business  was  made 
in  American  bottoms. 

1.  Ship-Buildino  IN  PLTMOLTn. — In  1624,  within  four  years  after  the 
landing,  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
a  salt-maker,  sent  out  by  the  Company.  Of  the  former,  Governor  Brad- 
ford says,  "He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timber  for  Ketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  vessel),  but  this  spoilt ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  he 
falls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow."  The  salt-maker 
— for  whom  the  lighter  appears  to  have  been  bnilt — selected  a  site  and 
erected  a  building,  and  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  for  the 
fishery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  next  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
essays  were,  through  his  ignorance  and  self-will,  unsuccessful. 

At  Monamet,  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
moved about  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  people  in  1627, 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  But  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constructed 
there,  was  a  bark  built  by  subscription  in  1641.  She  was  of  about  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  pounds.  It  appears 
by  the  records  of  Plymouth,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
William  Paddy,  William  Hauburry,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eighth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  Samuel 
Hicks,  George  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willets, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  one-sixteenth  part. 
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The  bailding  of  this  vemel,  thoagh  small,  it  has  been  tnilj  remarked, 
"  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  priration,  surpassing 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northwest  Ship  with  our  means  at  the 
present  daj."(l)  ^^^^  Drew,  from  Wales,  who  settled  at  Pljmouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  believed  to  hare  been  a  ship-carpenter ;  and  a  number 
of  bis  descendants,  in  that  and  other  times,  pursued  the  business — one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taunton  River. 

S.  Ship-buildino  in  Mabsachvsetts. — In  the  records  of  the  Goremor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  17,  1629,  that 
they  had  "six  shipvrrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  proTision  had  been  sent  OTer  "  for 
building  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc.,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  house  for  such  stores,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
on  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  3fas8achtisetts — Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony — was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trips,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions  and  novel  architecture  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  "  Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr.  Cradock, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had  a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehcad  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impulse  about  this  tinw 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resonrcea 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  hod  been  hitherto 
supplied  with  all  but  their  com  and  fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigre* 
tion  was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  tbe  ex- 
treme.  "The  general  fear,"  sayt  Governor  Winthrop,  in  his  Jonmal, 
"  of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  our  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  as  on  work  to  provide  shipping 
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of  oar  own ;  for  which  end  Mr.  Peter,  being  a  man  of  very  public  spirit 
and  singular  actiTity  for  all  occasions,  procured  some  to  Join  for  building 
a  ship  at  Salem  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
stirred  up  by  his  example,  set  upon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  bard  to  accomplish  for  waqt  of 
money,  etc. ;  but  our  shipwrights  were  content  to  take  such  pay  as  the 
country  could  make."    Com  was  that  year  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt 

He  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  Trial,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons,  probably  the  Tessel  alluded  to  above,  as  the  first  ship  built  at 
Boston.  She  sailed  for  Bilboa  on  4th  June,  1642,  with  Thomas  Graves 
as  master,  laden  with  fish,  "  which  she  sold  there  at  a  good  rate,  and 
from  thence  she  freighted  to  Malaga,  and  arrived  there  this  day  (March 
23,  1643,  0.  S.)  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade."  Thus 
early  began  the  circuitous  and  profitable  trade  to  distant  ports,  in  which 
colonial  vessels,  at  no  remote  period,  bore  so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  five  other  vessels,  all  of  considerable  size,  were  built  at  Boston, 
Plymouth,  Dorchester,  and  Salem ;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tons  respectively,  were  built  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  fish,  etc.  A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  was  built  at  Boston  in  1646. 

"New  England's  First  Fruits,"  a  work  published  in  London,  in  1643, 
thus  refers  to  the  subject :  "  Besides  boats,  shallops,  hoyes,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, we  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present. " 

In  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "Whereas,  the  country  b 
now  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ships,  which  is  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  other  places,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art." 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  called  Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  by  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  1644,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-builders  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that :  "  For  the  better  building  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  building  of  ships,  and  to  make 
such  orders  and  laws  among  themselves  as  may  conduce  to  the  public 
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good."  Sacb  a  charter  seems  to  admit  a  sufficient! j  liberal  interpretation. 
Captain  Johnson  says,  in  1647 :  "  Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and 
fmiehiog  here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barqnes  and  ketches ;  many  a  master, 
bc-Milcs  common  seamen,  had  their  first  learning  in  this  colony.  Boston, 
Charleston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  etc.,  our  maritime  towns,  began  to  increaM 
roundly,  especially  Boston — the  which,  of  a  poor  coontry  village,  in 
twice  seven  years  is  become  like  nnto  a  small  city. " 

"The  people  of  New  England  at  this  time,"  says  Uubbard,  A.  D. 
1646-51,  "began  to  flourish  much  in  building  ships  and  trafficking 
abroad,  and  had  prospered  very  well  in  these  affairs,  and  possibly  began 
too  soon  to  seek  great  things  for  themselves ;  however,  that  they  might 
not  bo  exalted  overmuch  in  things  of  that  nature,  many  affliictive  dia> 
pensations  were  ordered  to  them  in  this  lustre,  which  proved  a  day  of 
great  rebuke  to  New  England ;  for  the  first  news  they  heard  from  Europe 
in  the  year  1646,  was  the  doleful  report  of  two  of  their  ships,  that  were 
wrecked  the  winter  before  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  one  of  which  was 
built  in  the  country  the  former  year  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  shipwright 
of  London,  who  had  lived  divers  years  in  the  country  beibre,  and  bad 
with  others  been  encouraged  to  fall  upon  such  dealings  as  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with.  At  the  last  he  had  built  a  stately  ship  at  Boston, 
of  fonr  hundred  ton  and  upward,  and  had  set  her  out  with  great  orna- 
ment of  carving  and  painting,  and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The 
first  time  she  was  rigged  out  for  the  sea  was  the  23d  of  November,  1645, 
when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  with  another  ship  in  her  company,  whereof 
Mr.  Karman  was  master."  lie  then  gives  a  narrative  of  her  loss  at  sea 
with  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hnndred  and 
sixty  tons  built  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  same  year  for  the 
Canaries,  he  tells  us,  was  "  set  upon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  with  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  ordnance,  the  New  England  ship  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces ;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  have  been  engaged.  Another 
vessel  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  New  Haven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of 'wheat 

By  papers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King  Charles  on  the  HOk 
of  Blay,  1665,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz. :  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hnndred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  making  in  all  over  one  hnndred  and  thirty  sail. 

In  October,  1667,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  "that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights^ 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessehi  in  several  parts  of  this  country,  whick 
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ire  Teiy  defectire,  both  of  matter  and  form,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
BMrduuita  aad  owners  and  the  danger  of  manj  men's  liyes  at  sea,"  ordered 
%  eoamittee  of  fire  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edward  Johiibon,  cited 
on  the  last  page)  to  draw  ap  and  present  soitable  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  the  bnsineas. 

On  the  same  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encourage  the  building  of 
a  dry  dock,  bj  which  it  was  decreed  that  anj  person  who  should  under- 
take the  eoBstruction  of  such  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  Boston  or 
Charieetown,  fit  to  take  in  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  fifteen  years.  In 
April,  1668,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twenty-one 
years  to  the  person  who  should  build  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  1667,  laid  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  pound  of  gun- 
powder, or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jurisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.  The  duty  was  levied  on  every  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  support  of  the  fort.(l) 

In  Dec.,  1673,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch,  were  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  vessels  of  the  province,  some  of 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  pirates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  energy  with  which  this  business  was  prosecuted 
in  Massachusetts  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  mentioned  that  upon  the 
North  River,  crooked,  narrow,  and  shallow  at  low  water,  ships  were 
boilt  of  the  size  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons  throughout  its  whole 
course.  Scituate,  at  its  mouth,  was  long  noted  for  its  Ship-building. 
An  early  chronologist  believes  the  art  of  Ship-building,  so  early  estab- 
lished at  North  River  and  Boston,  may  be  traced  to  the  dock-yards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Med  way.  In  1666,  Edward  Goodwin,  of  Boston,  a 
shipwright  from  Chatham,  in  Kent,  purchased  a  plantation  at  Scituate, 
where  he  commenced  the  business.  Edward  and  Michael  Waxton, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  several  governors  of  Rhode 
Island,  whither  he  subsequently  removed,  carried  on  Ship-bnilding  at 
Scituate  as  early  at  least  as  1670.  The  barque  Adventure,  of  forty  tons, 
owned  by  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshfield,  in  1681  engaged  in  the 
West  India  trade.  The  fishery  then,  as  well  as  later,  greatly  stimulated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
it  was  declared  by  an  intelligent  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  Massachu- 
setts than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  business  was 
actively  pursued  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scituate.  They  had  in  1770  over 
thirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.     From  Forster's  Ship-yard 

(1)  Reeordf  of  Got.  »ad  Companj,  toL  ir.,  pp.  S31,  344,  573. 
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npoD  the  Scitaate  side  of  the  river,  ships  of  fire  handred  tons  were  tamed 
oat.  The  aggregate  of  the  tonnage  of  ship-rigged  vessels  bnilt  there  in 
the  last  c^tury  would,  if  known,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domestic 
tonnage  of  Massachosetts. 

Salem,  so  earlj  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  indnstry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Sbip-buildiog  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Core,  on 
South  Kivcr,  was  in  1677  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians  at  tbif 
time.  They  captured  in  1677  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem* 
A  prominent  ship-buildcr  in  the  town  in  1690  was  Richard  HoLLnie- 
WORTU,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Salem  together,  in  1 735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  reputation  of  Salem  for  commercial  enter- 
prise was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 

V  For  several  years  previous  to  1721  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  vessels  on 

\         foreign  voyages,  and  in  1748  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  ship-owners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whom  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  formed  there  in  1766, 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  having  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, Nathantkl  BowDiTca,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  man  this  country  has  prodoced. 
While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
wants  of  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  he  prepared  with 
marvelous  accnracy  his  Practical  Navigator,  which,  as  the  London 
Alhenceum  has  observed,  "goes  both  in  American  and  British  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  aort  ever 
published." 

Nexvburypori  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  exeellenoe  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repnts  in 
Great  Britain  no  less  than  thronghoat  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-bnilding  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1698.  In  1728  the  same  bosi- 
nest  was  carried  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
I  was  noted  for  the  number  of  vessels  yearly  tamed  out  from  its  ibip-yarda. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lotion.  The  Continental  frigatei  Botton  and  Hancock  were  bnilt  there^ 
besides  many  largo  private  armed  veeaels  daring  the  war.  In  1 7 72  ninety 
TecMls  were  built  there;  in  1788  only  three.  Notwithstanding  the  r»- 
▼erset  which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period,  New* 
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bnry  in  1790  owned  nearly  13,000  tons  of  shipping,  which,  in  the  next 
sixteen  years,  was  increased  to  31,974  tons.  Itfl  reputation  in  this  branch 
is  still  maintained. 

Nf"  J  was  famous  in  Ship-building  long  before  the  Revolntion, 

and  al'  .  :  suffered  damage  in  1778  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £109,000, 
it  early  recovered  its  enterprise.  The  villages  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmouth,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  were  little  more  than 
shipyards,  and,  with  the  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  supplying  vessels 
and  boats  for  the  several  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
were  engaged.  The  Cod,  Mackerel,  and  particularly  the  Whale  Fishery, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  Ship-building  interests  of 
the  Colonies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  century  this  was  the  principal  fish-producing 
country  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
service  a  larger  class  of  vessels  than  had  been  previously  constructed. 
This  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  our  shores  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  in  1690  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantucket.  After  the  "shore  whaling"  began  to  fail, 
an  aged  man,  concerned  for  the  future  interests  of  the  class,  pointed  to 
the  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  "  There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
our  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  The  people  of  Nan- 
tucket, with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  the  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  among  the  denizens  of  the 
Southern  Seas.  It  was  the  school  in  which  American  seamen  acquired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  merchant 
fleets. 

Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newburyport,  was  from  an 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  business  it  continued 
active  until  the  Revolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  launched  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France  in  1778,  and  from  that  circumstance  named  the  "Alliance,"  was 

■0'  ' 

the  favorite  of  the  Navy  and  the  American  people  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  public  regard  afterward  occupied  by 
the  "  Constitution "  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel  and  a  swift 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  Indiaman. 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  the  other  places  we  have  named,  the  busi- 
ness was  actively  pro-secuted  in  colonial  times  at  Medford,  where  it  first 
commenced,  and  at  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  and  several  other 
places,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.  Some  of  these  carried  it  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  time.  In  the  counties 
of  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  Suffolk,  the  business  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable one. 
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8.  8HiF>6i7iLDnfo  nr  the  District  or  Mains. — ^In  M^ne,  then  ud 
long  after  a  district  of  Massacbusetts,  apon  the  numeroas  bajs,  covet, 
and  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  ia  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  aboDdaot,  Sbip-baildiug  was  eom« 
menced  with  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  coantry.  It 
was  begun  there  some  time  prerioas  to  the  acqaisition  by  Bfassadiosetta 
of  a  right  to  the  territory  by  purchase  from  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Smitu,  the  hero  of  Virginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1614  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  dwellings  and  built  a  number  of  fishing  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  fishery  waa 
the  principal  occasion  of  the  settlement  of  many  towns,  and  a  tonrca  of 
profit  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.  It  was  the  great  mesM 
of  fostering  the  Ship-building  interests.  Next  to  these,  the  oooTenioD 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clothed  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished  the  most  profitable  return  for  labor.  Timber,  con- 
verted into  masting,  lumber,  staves,  shingles,  and  other  merchantable 
forms,  by  axemen  and  numerous  saw-mills,  was  floated  to  the  tide-watert, 
where  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreiga  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  salt, 
wines,  and  tropical  products,  or  provisions  from  the  Southern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreign  ports  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  so  at  a  good  profit,  and  at  a  less  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.  These  branches  of  industry  combined,  coosti- 
tated  for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  and  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  enlivened  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  has  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  tbo 
axe  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  flourishing  cities. 

Pemaquid  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  was  an  esrfy  Ask- 
ing station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  also  carried  on.  At  this  place  was 
bom,  in  1650,  Sir  Wiluam  Phipps,  the  first  Royal  governor  of  Massa- 
ehnsetts,  who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  the  completion  of  his  serrioo  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  engaged  in  it  on  his 
own  account  on  the  Sheepsoote  River,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  wk»n  ke 
bnilt  0  ship  fur  merchants  in  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
business  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
In  consideration  of  his  having,  in  1687,  snccessfully  conducted  an  oxptdfr* 
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tton  in  search  of  a  Spanish  wreck  sank  near  Hispaniola,  from  which 
property  to  the  valae  of  £300,000  was  recorered.  This  laid  the  fouuda« 
tion  of  his  fatare  wealth,  although  it  is  said  his  generosity  allowed  him 
to  receire  onlj  £16,000  as  his  own  share.  He  was  afterward  conspicuoos 
in  the  aflairs  of  the  New  England  provinces. 

At  Kittery  Point,  on  the  Piscataqna,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  the 
oldest  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-building  was  also  succcAsfully 
conducted  at  a  yerj  earlj  period.  This  place,  in  1696,  gare  birth  to 
another  distinguished  ProTincial,  Sib  William  Peppebxll,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Mass.,  who  was  also  long  identified  with  the  fishing  and  ship- 
boilding  indostry  of  the  province.  His  father,  William  Pepperell,  a 
native  of  Tavistock,  near  Exeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  young 
man  in  humble  circumstances,  came  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  nine  miles 
sonth  of  Kittery,  in  1675,  in  a  fishing  vessel,  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  producing  the  delicate  dunJUh,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 
After  four  or  five  years  spent  in  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kittery,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  Bray,  who  conducted 
the  ship  and  boat-building  business  largely  after  the  conclusion  of  King 
Philip's  war  had  rendered  property  more  safe.  The  Pepperells  also  built 
many  Tessels  for  themselves  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  one  hun- 
dred sail  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 
on  shares,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  southern 
ports.  The  elder  Colonel  Pepperell,  died  in  1734,  after  having  filled 
several  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  military.  His  operations  at  an  early 
period  appear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscataqua, 
and  vessels  were  built  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 
place.  A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 
at  Saco,  in  November,  1 696,  the  year  in  which  his  son.  Sir  William,  was 
bom,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilous 
days,  and  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  times  among  ship-builders. (I) 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  French  war.  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  on  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  throughout  New  England  generally.  The  sereral  colonies 

(1 )  "  Sir— With  maeh  troable  I  hare  ^tt«n  leave  immedUtelj.    Bat  I  shall  leare  it  to 

nen  and  Mot  for  the  Sloop,  and  deaire  yoa  your  management,  and  deaire  yon  to  hasten 

to  despatch  them  with  all  speed  ;  for,  if  all  them  day  and  night ;  for,  sir,  it  will  be  dan. 

things  be  ready,  they  may  be  fitted  to  Imito  geroos  tarrying  there,  on  account  of  hostile 

ia  two  days  aa  well  as  in  seven  years.     If  sarages  in  the  rieinity ;  and  it  will  be  very 

yoa  ^nd  the  Carpenter  think  it  eonvenient,  ezpensiTe  to  keep  the  men  upon  pay.     I 

and  the  groand  has  not  too  mneh  descent,  send  yoa  a  barrel  of  mm,  and  there  is  a  cask 

I  think  it  may  be  safe  and  better  to  bend  of  wine  to  laaneh  with." 
her  sails  before  yoa  launch  her,  so  as  to 
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of  New  England  had  in  1741,  abuot  one  thoosand  sail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  home  constroction,  as 
▼easels  were  frc({uently  built  for  Euglish  and  foreign  merchants.  After 
the  peace  it  re?ivcd  again,  and  the  ship-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 
numbers  of  the  new  class  of  vessels,  called  Schooners,  which  were  found 
particularly  useful  in  fishing,  one  of  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishiog^ 
two  of  the  shallops  in  use  before  their  introduction.  The  small  vesselt 
built  for  this  service  were  in  great  demand.  They  were  constructed  not 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  and  in  the  numerous  coves  along 
the  seaboard,  but  far  up  the  smaller  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  to 
which  they  were  drawn  on  sledges  in  the  winter  season.  They  were  not 
unfrequently  built  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  timber  becauM 
scarcer,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  reconstructed  and 
launched. 

In  addition  to  Pemaqnld  and  Kittcry,  which  included  the  two  Ber* 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  Wiscasset,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmouth, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Bays,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St  George's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  engaged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswick,  and  other  extreme  eastern  towns, 
now  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-building,  were  settled  at  a  date  con« 
siderably  later,  and  had  made  comparatively  little  progress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  in  1766. 
Bangor,  settled  in  1769,  had  in  1790  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and  other  business  of  this  town  now  employs  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  English  frigate  in  1770.  Ship- 
building  has  long  been  an  important  business  of  the  place.  In  1785,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  16S8  tons 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,  amounting  altogether  to  6969  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  1795,  was  13,798.  Wiscssssi 
employed,  in  1789,  thirty-five  vessels  of  2090  tons,  and  in  1795,  r^^stered 
102  vessels  of  994  4  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  according  to  M. 
de  Rochefaucault,  for  about  $26.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  in  Boston  for  $40  to  $43  per  ton.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  87,890  tons.  The  yearly  retnrns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  that  of  the  whole 
Union. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  sbip-boilders  in  the  Colonies  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kevolation,  and  among  the  first  in  this  coantry  to  applv  the 
principles  of  science  in  the  draughting  and  modeling  of  ships,  was  John 
PjECK,  of  Boston.  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  "  the  most  scientific,  as  well 
M  the  most  successful  naval  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
produced. "  The  ships  built  by  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  he  was  employed  to 
build  some  of  their  ships  of  war.  But  his  talents  did  not  bring  him  that 
pecuniary  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  have 
admitted  was  his  due. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  Marine  Architect,  in  combining  the  great 
essentials  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelligent 
foreigners.  The  Belisarius,  the  Hazard,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  constructed 
by  him,  were  known  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  for  their  fast  sailing, 
a  quality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  their  efficiency  more  than 
any  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  more  than  others  of  the  same 
class.  It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  "  to  have  a  perfect 
vessel,  it  must  have  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  sides." 

In  the  year  1676,  just  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  following  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  built  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  viz. : 

30  vessels  between  100  and  250  tons. 
200       "  "  50    "    100     " 

200       "  "  30    "      50     " 

300       "  "  6    "      10     " 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Master  Shipwrights.  (1) 
The  trade  of  Massachusetts  in  1717,  employed  3493  sailors,  and  492 
ships  whose  tonnage  amounted  25,406.  In  1731,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thousand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  From  five  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built.  The  ship-yards  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
building about  the  year  1746.  "  In  New  England  Ship-building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea,  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  country,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

(1)  3  Mui.  Hilt  Coll.  voL  x.  p.  163 ;  Hotchinson,  Mus.,  Cooper"!  Hiit  U.  S.  Nary 
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merchants  and  ship-maatera,  good  connoiasenre,  tranaientlj  inspect  them ; 
ererj  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censored  In  Keirbeny, 
where  they  are  not  mach  inspected,  the  bailders  act  at  pieasore,  and  as 
the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  in  goods,  they  build  accordingly ; 

thas  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  '  that  he  had  bnilt  for a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  building  places  are  still  worse,  partica- 
larly  North  Rirer,  where,  instead  of  what  is  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
ase  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  ressels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  and  are  designed  as  a  bite  npon  ship-bnyers  at  home."  In 
relation  to  the  business  in  Boston,  he  afterward  remarks :  "  Ship-bnilding 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  manufacture.  It  employs 
and  maintains  about  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  arti* 
ficcrs  ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) consumption,  not  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  akilifal 
physiciaoit  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  health,  sublata  causa  toUitur 
effedus.  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  Ship-bnilding,  by  the 
Ghip-buildiug  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessels. 

Anno  1738  on  the  stocks  41  vessels  of  6,324  tons. 

"     1743  "  30 

"      1746  "  20 

"     1749  "  15       "  2,450  tons." 

In  1769,  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  built  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven.  Their  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonnage,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  toDS. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  aboat  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  South  Garo> 
lias.  The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  tbsa 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massacka- 
setts  and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  in  the  Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
in  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  Januury  6, 
1771,  was  70,284  tons,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,971.  the  oatward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  5,013  tons,  partly  made  op  of  shipping  built  for 
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Mle,  of  which  Neir  England  at  this  period,  annaallj  sold  about  fiftj  reutU. 
As  a  branch  of  her  mannfactores,  the  boilding  of  ships  for  sale  was  always 
a  considerable  source  of  profit  and  employment  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  predicted  bj  Lord  Sheffield  in  1783,  that  the  business  would  be  at 
Miend,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies,  if  England,  which  had  always 
bemi  a  principal  customer,  ceased  to  take  American  shipping.  Upon 
the  reriTal  of  commerce,  howerer,  after  the  organization  of  the  Govem- 
iiient  under  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and 
other  discriminating  duties,  the  business  extended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  March  4, 1791,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  amount, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  iu  his  reriew  of  Lord  Sheffield's  observa- 
tions, to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and 
1771,  as  given  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone,  in  the  eighteen  mouths 
preceding  December  31,  1792,  built  15,476  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4.  Ship-buildisq  in  CoNNEcnarr. — The  earliest  mention  we  have  met 
with  of  Ship-building  in  Connecticut  is  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
declared :  "It  is  thought  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  cotien  wooll  be  sett  uppon  and  at- 
temptedf  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  il  hath  pleased  the  Governor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing  and 
setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  It  is  probable  that 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  proportion  of  the  "cotton  wooll"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  "Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  the  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  a 
shippe,  kdA  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
be  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  would  sow — "  For  the  better  furnishing 
the  River  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  all  vessels  upon  the  stocks  were  exempted  from 
taxations  in  that  colony."  (1) 

Soon  after  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  in  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  v6yage,  the 

(1)  Colonial  Beeorda,  roL  1,  pp.  i9,  t9 ;  toL  S,  p.  266. 
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united  Colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Hartford  built  and  equipped  a  vessel 
carrying  ten  guns  and  fortj  men  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Suund,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  first  regnlar  cruiser  employed  hj  Um 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  efficient  in  that  species  of 
warfare. 

Tiie  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  166S 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Ship-building,  by  Mr.  John  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  while  in  England  as  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  then  just 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Connecticut, 
but  we  believe  Virginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  business,  on  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  Winthrop  in  many  of  the  arts ; 
and  his  efforts  on  this  occasion  doubtless  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut;  but  the  vessels  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  place  was  John  Coit,  whose  master  builder  was  his  owq 
son-in-law,  Hugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputation 
as  a  builder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener- 
ally called  Mould's  vessels.  Between  1660  and  1664,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  burden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds :  one  of 
these,  "  The  Endeavour,"  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Barbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  sugar.  A  venel 
called  "The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  built  in  1661  by  John  Elderkin, 
another  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  place,  and  one  of  the  original 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contract  with  merchants  of  New  London  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron-work,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  this  was  considered  a  gpreat  enterprise  at  that  time.  She 
wa.H  the  first  actual  merchant-vessel  owned  in  that  place.  The  term 
barque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  small  vessel  above  the  sixe  of  a  boat  The  shallops  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  aboat  twenty  tons. 
The  "  New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  bailt  by  Mould  St 
Coit  in  1666,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
bad  been  built  there  up  to  that  time.     Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 
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were  chiefly  employed  in  the  coastiDg  business,  belonged,  as  did  their 
cargoes,  in  part  to  their  masters :  and  New  London  was  as  mach  noted 
at  that  period  for  these  eoaHting  ressels  and  skippers,  as  in  late  years  for 
her  smacks  and  smackraen.  Voyages  were,  however,  occasionally  made 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  Europe.  With  the 
Islands  a  considerable  trade  was  growing  up  already ;  and  in  1661,  we 
are  informed  there  was  in  New  London  a  "  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 
np  for  distilling  ram  from  the  molasses  procured  there  in  exchange  for 
the  exports  of  the  Colony.  As  early  as  166S-9,  there  was  a  Company 
formed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale-fishing  in  boats  along  the 
coast.  Whaling  was  commenced  about  eight  years  previous  to  this  by 
the  people  of  Nantucket,  but  for  many  years  was  confined  priucipalljr  to 
the  coasts. 

The  largest  ship  built  by  Mould  was  the  "  John  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  tons,  in  1678 ;  but  many  of  less  size,  some  of  which  made 
voyages  to  Europe,  were  built  by  him.  In  1680,  the  magistrates  of  New 
London  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port.  They  consisted  of  two  ships  of  seventy  and 
ninety  tons  respectively,  three  ketches  of  about  fifty,  and  two  sloops  of 
fifteen  tons  each ;  these  together  were  equal  to  about  one-third  the  ton- 
nage of  the  Colony. 

The  entire  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Connecticut  was  twenty- 
seven,  viz. :  four  ships,  three  pinks,  eight  sloops,  and  some  other  small 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  in  the 
Colony  about  twenty  small  merchants,  who  traded  to  Boston,  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  West  Indies.  Population  of  the  Colony,  about 
12,000. 

The  progress  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  was  slow  in  Connecticut  for 
many  years.  In  1713  it  was  said  to  own  but  two  brigantines,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  size ;  and  the  number  of  its 
seamen  was  but  120.(1) 

In  1711,  there  arrived  at  New  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
sloops  from  Boston.  The  vessels  built  at  New  London  previous  to  this 
time  were  chiefly  sloops,  with  occasionally  a  brigantine,  snow,  or  perhaps 
a  brig;  sloops  were  also  built  in  other  parts  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wells  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  were  ship-builders  of  some  note,  who 
succeeded  Mould ;  and  larger  vessels  now  began  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
tain John  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-builder  in  Portsmouth, 
England,  about  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Qroton,  where  in  1723  he  contracted  with 

(1)  Tramball'i  Hiit  Conn.,  L,  435. 
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one  Captain  Sterling,  to  baild  the  largest  ship  that  bad  been  constrncted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  receired,  on  petition,  from  the  town  of 
Groton,  a  grant  of  land  for  a  bnilding-yard  on  condition  that  he  built  the 
"Great  ship."  She  was  bailt  and  launched  in  1725.  Her  bnrden  waa 
■even  hundred  tons.  Jeffrey  built,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
Tessels,  another  large  ship  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  named  "  The 
Don  Carlos,"  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1733.  New  London  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730,  an  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Commerce"  was  formed  under  the  patronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  belonging  to  the  Colony,  and 
built  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  new  channels  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  year  or  two,  bnt  waa  dissolved 
in  1733. 

Oldmixon,  in  1741,  speaks  of  the  convenience  of  New  London  for 
Sbip-building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  Bristol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  some  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  in  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingdon.  General 
Jabez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety  in  Connecticut  in  1775,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  in  which  he,  with  fonr  sons  and  two  8ons>in* 
law,  entered  with  active  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  Settlements  in  America,  written 
previous  to  1750,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship-building:  "  In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  ports  for  small  craft,  but  all  masters 
enter  and  clear  at  the  port  of  New  London,  a  good  harbor  five  miles 
within  land,  and  deep  water;  here  they  build  large  ships,  but  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  staves;  small 
Tessels  are  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killingsworth,  New  Haven  or  Wallings* 
ford,  etc.»(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1720,  by  John  Tucker.  In  1775,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  is  worthy  of  notice  rather  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 


(1)  For  tho  abor*  partlralftrt  w«  are  ebltflj  indtbttd  to  th«  vklaablc  Blatory  of  N«v 
London,  bjr  Frnncu  Manwaring  Canlkint. 
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ntllitj  or  hnmanitj  of  the  design,  although  the  principle  may  be  one 
capable  of  useful  application.  This  was  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
Teowl  contriTed  bj  Darid  Bosboell,  of  Sajrbrook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  an  enemy's  shipping.  Subnutrine  inventions  were  not  new, 
having  employed  the  ingenuity  of  eminent  mechanics  previously,  as  they 
did  that  of  Fulton  at  a  later  date.  But  the  contrivance  of  Bushnell,  of 
which  the  design  was  matured  while  a  student  of  Yale  College,  and 
carried  out  immediately  after  his  graduation  in  1775,  was  essentially 
different,  it  is  said,  from  any  previous  attempt.  The  structure,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  Transavtiom  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  in  Silliman^a  Journal  for  1820,  is  more 
briefly  described  as  "A  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  altogether 
different  from  any  thing  hitherto  devised  by  the  art  of  man.  This  ma- 
chine was  so  constructed  as  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally  at  any 
given  depth  under  water,  and  could  be  raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  '  American  Turtle'  (from  its  resemblance  to 
two  upper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fastened  under  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
with  a  driving  screw,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen- 
gaged it  from  the  machine,  should  put  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  cause  the  powder  to  explode, 
and  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  yet 
combination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  by  those  skilled  in  physics  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  ingenious  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping ;  but 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  succeeded." 

In  1777  Congress  offered  rewards  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate,  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  New  London,  in  which  be  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  About  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  sent  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  fire-ships  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  darkness,  they  were  left  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  humorous  song,  by  7Ion. 
Francis  Hopkinson,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  Keg»." 

Connecticut,  in  1769,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  tables,  built  6^ 
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•ail  of  vesselB,  whose  aggregate  tonnage,  as  entered  with  the  Register, 
was  1542  tons. 

In  1774,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  New  York  and  Connecticot 
together  built  new  vessels  to  the  valae  of  £30,000,  and  in  1775, 
£22,000.  The  decrease  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  war.  The  ton* 
nage  retamed  for  Connecticut  in  March,  1791,  as  having  been  built  the 
year  previous,  showed  an  increase  of  534  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  over  the 
average  of  the  years  1769,  1770,  and  1771 ;  showing  the  business  to  have 
increased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  Ship-buildinq  in  Rhode  Island. — In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
built  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  business  there,  where  it  hat 
ever  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  settlements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  rivers,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sos* 
tained  by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1672,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
a  controversy  with  the  Quakers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says  :  "  We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
bat  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  1698  to  1708,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  viz.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  Tlie  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1704  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1709,  and  Massachusetts  in  1718;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompanied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  English  goods 
imported,  which  drew  upon  the  Governor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it 

Some  time  previous  to  1709,  Edward  Wanton,  a  shipbuilder  of  Scitn- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  carried  on  the 
business.  In  that  year  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
IHamond,  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  Endeavour,  owned  by  him 
»nd  Henry  Beere,  for  £112  16«.,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Royal,  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  led  to  the  issoe 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward  injured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1746  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop-of-war,  bnilt  in  1740, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  again.st  the  same  place. 

The  increase  of  Ship-building  and  Commerce  previoos  to  178S,  led  to 
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the  establishment,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature,  of  a  manufac* 
tare  of  sail  duck,  on  which  a  premium  of  twenty  shillings  per  bolt  was 
offered,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  William  Borden.  Bounties  on  hemp 
were  also  gireo  about  the  same  time. 

Providence  and  Nevcport  were,  at  this  time,  rising  commercial  towns, 
and,  in  1730,  contained  each  about  3800  white  inhabitants,  which,  exclu- 
sive  of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians,  was,  unitedly,  about  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony. 

From  that  date  to  the  Reyolution,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  opulence  and  refinement  on  the 
continent.  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1739  upward  of  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molasses, 
at  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  rum, — 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame 
of  it«  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Newport  merchants :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopez,  who  at  one  time 
employed  about  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  ships 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1769,  employed 
seventeen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manufactories  in  the  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope-walks.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamen  were  known  to  arrive  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insufiicient  wareroom  to  store  its  merchan- 
dise. It  was  considered  a  rash  prediction  that  "  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newport."  The  port  now  employed  two  hundred  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  and 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  English 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measures,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1769,  and  has  never  recovered  its  relative  rank. 

Providence,  in  1764,  owned  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons,  and 
in  1791,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,943  tons.  Other 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  had  an  active  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  in 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  the  province  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  given  much  employment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  were  favorably  situ- 
ated as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  East  India  trade,  for  which  a  ship  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  town  a  few  years  after 
the  peace.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1769,  was 
thirty-nine,  whose  tonnage  was  1428  tons,  carpenter's  measurement.  The 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  N£W  Hampshibje. — In  New  Hampshire,  the  building  of  ships  has 
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been  a  promineDt  braoch  of  baslDesM,  from  the  firet  settlemeot  of  the 
ProviDce.  The  first  eroploymenU  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
Bat  the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  for  more  than  a  century,  was  fonnd,  to  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other,  in  the  rast  resources  of  its  primeTal 
forests.  Its  first  settlemcuta,  however,  were  made  npon  the  Piscataqoa, 
for  the  prosecation  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  gave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-boilders.  Sawing-millt  were  erected  upon  its  rivers  almost 
as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  lumber,  stavet, 
and  the  usual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  leading 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  In  En* 
gland,  this  Province,  which  abounded  in  white  and  red  oak,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  and  their  branches,  while  the  building 
of  ships  for  the  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  the  Royal  Navy, 
was  vigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  excellence  of  New 
Hampshire  ship-timber,  was  generally  admitted.  Though  possessed  of 
but  about  eighteen  miles  of  sea-board,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  oeean, 
the  activity  of  the  lumbering  and  ship-building  branches  on  the  Piscataqoa 
and  its  tributaries,  rendered  Portsmouth,  advantageously  situated  at  id 
mouth,  a  principal  seat  of  colonial  commerce.  The  building  of  Tesselt 
for  home  and  foreign  markets,  was  carried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Kittery  Point,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writer(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

"  The  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Constitation  Frigate,  the  famous 
*  Old  Iroiuides, '  wu  taken  from  the  woods  of  Allenstown,  on  the  border  of  the 
Uerrimac,  fiftj  miles  from  the  ship-jard.  So  of  the  Independenee  74;  the 
Congress,  and  sereral  other  Tessels  of  war.  Ships  of  war  were  also  built  at 
Portsmoath  in  earlj  times,  rit. :  the  Paalklandof  54  gnns,  in  1690 ;  the  Bedford 
Qallej,  32  guns,  in  1696;  the  America,  of  40  guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigh,  SS 
guns,  in  1776 ;  the  Ranger,  18  guns,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  gnns,  ealled  the 
America,  was  launched  at  Portsmonth,  Morember  5, 1782,  and  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  hj  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

*'  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  basinesi  at  Porls- 
month.  Prior  to  the  Revolution,  Baropean  traders  eame  thither  to  build  ship*, 
which  tbejr  coold  do  much  cheaper  than  at  home,  bj  reason  of  the  large  profit 
on  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  with  them.  The  merehanta  of  Porta- 
nonth  also  built  numerous  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trade. 
Most  of  these  were  freighted  with  lumber  and  fish,  lire  stock  ke. ;  and  baring 
prooetded  to  the  Islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  whieh  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  there  sold  for  merobaadise  for  the 

(1)  J.  B.  Moore,  quoted  ia  Macgreger^  Oeaaertial  SutisUot  of  Ameriea. 
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Colonies.  Oth«r  tmmU  Uden  with  span  and  timb«r,  proceeded  directlj  for 
the  British  ports,  and  were  sold  with  their  cargoes  for  the  same  parpose.  The 
coasting  trade  to  the  Soatbem  ports,  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  prodoo- 
tions  for  com,  rice,  floor  aad  naral  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported 
to  Newfonndland  and  Nora  Scotia.  As  earlj  as  1668,  the  Ooremment  of  Mas- 
■achnsetts,  (which  then  inolnded  New  Hampshire),  passed  an  order,  reserving 
for  poblio  nse,  all  white-pine  trees,  measuring  twentjr-foar  inches  in  diameter, 
at  three  feet  from  the  groand.  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  a  Snrrejor  of  the 
Woods  was  appointed  bj  the  Crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont,  to  oatue  Acts  to  be  passed  for  the  preserratlon  of  white-pine  trees  in 
Kew  Hampshire,  Massachnsetts,  and  New  York.  Under  Qaeen  Anne,  the 
people  were  forbidden  to  cut  Miy  trees  without  leave  of  the  Sarvejor,  who 
was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  trees  as  were  fit  for  the  nse  of  the  Navjr,  and 
keep  a  register  of  them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people 
and  the  Surrejors  ;  fljies  were  exacted,  and  trees  were  purposely  destroyed ; 
and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  bj  the  Eoyal  GoTernora,  in  their 
dispatches  home."(l) 

la  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  ia 
1730,  the  Governor  reported  the  trade  of  the  Province  to  consist  in  lumber 
and  fish.  "The  number  of  shipping  belonging  to  the  Province  are  five, 
consisting  of  about  five  hundred  tons ;  and  there  are  about  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  other  shipping  that  trade  here  (annually)  not  belonging 
to  the  Province." 

(I)  The  firtt  of  the  sbipi,  named  America,  inferred,  that  the  ship  had  ports  in  her  waiit. 

above  mentioned,  wa«  bailt  under  the  con-  The  poop  had  a '  folding  brea«t-work,'  grape- 

trol  and  raperrijion  of  Sir  W.  Pepperell,  of  shot  proof,  or  balwarks  that  were  lowered 

Kitterj,  and  was  launched  May  4, 1749 ;  the  and  hoisted  in  a  minute.     The  quarter-deck 

seeond  of  the  same  name  was  the  heaviest  ran  four  feet  forward  from  the  mainmast, 

•hip  eonstmcted  in  America,  up  to  that  time,  and  the  forecastle  came  well  aft.     The  gang- 

and  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  seventy-  wajs  were  wide  and  on  Me  level  of  the  quar- 

four's  ordered  at  the  same  time  that  was  ter-deek  and  /ortetutU,     The  ship  had  only 

built.     She  was  taken  by  the  British  from  single  quarter  galleries,  and  no  stern-gallery, 

the  French,  in  an  engagement  on   1st  of  She  had  fifty  feet  six  inches  beam  orer  all, 

June.  and  her  inboard  length  on  the  upper  gun- 

The  following  outline  of  a  description  of  deck  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  feet 

the  America,  by   Paul  Jones,  is  given  in  six  inches.  '  Yet  this  ship,  tkotigh  the  largert 

Cooper's  History  of  the  U.  8.  Nary,  and  o/  —v^nty-foun  in  the  world,  had  when  the 

may  not  be  oninteresting,  as  a  specimen  of  lower  battery  was  sunk,  the  air  of  a  delicate 

early  naral  architecture,  in  its  highest  dis-  frigate ;  and  no  person  at  the  disUnce  of  a 

play  at  that  time,  and  as  exhibiting  what  mile  could  hare  imagined  she  had  a  second 

were  deemed  peculiarities  in  the  construction  battery.'    Unfortunately  her  intended  arma- 

ef  ships  of  that  day.  ment  is  not  giren." 

"  The  upper  deck  balwarks  were  particn-  Of  the  others  mentioned,  the  Falkland  is 

larly  described  as  '  breast-works,  pierced  for  said  to  hare  been  the  firtt  line  of  battle-ship 

guns  ;'  and  he  adds,  that  all  the  quarter-  built  in  America,  and  the  RaUigk  to  have 

deck  and  forecastle  guns,  could  be  fought  been  built  in  sixty  days. 
at  need  on  one  side ;  from  which  it  is  to  be 
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From  December,  1747,  to  December,  1748,  the  clearances  from  Port«- 
moutb,  were  121,  of  the  following  clasg,  viz. :  18  ships ;  3  snows ;  20  brigs ; 
57  sloops ;  28  schooners.  The  nombcr  entered  at  the  port  daring  the 
same  time,  was  73.  There  was  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and 
schooners  trading  to  Boston,  Salem,  Rhode  Island,  Sec.  The  port  had 
little  furcign  trade.  The  nnrober  of  ressels  built  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1769,  according  to  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books  at  Boston,  was 
forty-five  sail,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  number  cleared 
above  the  number  entered  at  the  port  in  the  years  above  mentioned.  Thii 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  roost  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  up,  in 
some  measure,  of  vessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement,  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  The  aver- 
age tonnage  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  65  tons.  In 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonies  in  the  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
one  half  was  built  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1771,  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  %  great 
measure,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  built  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  the  New  Qovemment  in  1790, 
the  ship-manufacture  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
building  States,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  in  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqua,  which  then  owned  33  Teasels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  50  under  100  tons  burden,  in  all  83  sail.  Of  S7T  reasete 
which  cleared  firom  the  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  81,097 
tons,  of  which  26,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  bosiness  in  lumber,  masting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
tiores,  carried  on  at  Piscataqua,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
Tery  heavy  description  of  vessels,  called  vtasl  shipft,  built  expreeslj  for 
that  use,  which  were  usuoUy  about  four  hundred  tons  burden,  and  carried 
twenty-fivo  men,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  good  masts  each  trip.  Exeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  employment 
for  this  class  of  transports,  it  may  bo  concluded,  was  large,  firom  the  de* 
pendooce  placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

SmP-BUlLDINO  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN   COLONIES. 

It  bas  been  incidentally  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  that  "  The  Rest- 
less," built  at  Manhattan,  in  1614,  by  the  Dutch  sckipper,  Adrian  Block, 
and  called,  by  an  early  chronicler,  a  yacht,  was  the  first  decked  vessel,  it  is 
believed,  ever  constructed  by  Europeans  in  this  country.  This  little 
pioneer  craft,  whose  name  so  aptly  preindicated  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  future  city,  after  passing  through  Hellgate  and  the  Sound,  over 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  proceeded 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
the  discovery  of  Block  Island,  off  Newport  harbor. 

Ship-buildinq  in  New  York. — An  early  and  successful  prosecution 
of  the  business  of  Ship-building  could  have  been  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Holland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timber,  she  built  and  armed  more  ships  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 
"  The  Low  Countries,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  "  have  as  many 
ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousand  ships,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  commercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  such  as  the  "  West  India 
Company,"  which,  in  1621,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbockers,  who  succeeded  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
•s  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues,  in  which  they 

(59) 
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proaecated  tax  active  Indian  trade,  in  the  bays,  soands  and  rireni  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  by  delegates  sent  to 
the  Ilagae,  in  1649,  to  procare  a  reform  of  the  government,  that,  among 
other  uuuecessary  expenditures,  it  had  built  "  the  ship  New  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense."  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Uolland  and  America,  and  the  trade  with  Brazil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  losses  equivalent  to  "one  hundred  tons  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  time,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  publicly  advertised  for  New 
Netherlands.  Other  restrictions,  which  had  fettered  commerce,  were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  the  Colonists.  The 
duties  which,  in  1638,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  on  imported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  had  left  some  difference  in  favor  of  English 
colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  imported  first  to  New  England,  and 
thence,  at  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherlands.  It  was  in  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  thus 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1652),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  was  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  landing  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boats,  which  was  now  extended  to  fifty  feet,  to  accommodate  a  Itagtt 
trade 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  and,  at  the  date  of  its  capitola- 
tion  to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  ship* 
building  profession  resided  in  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  "  De 
Smit's  Voley,"  and  afterward  us  the  "  Vly,"  or  "  Fly,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franklin  Sqoare.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Lambert  lluybertson  and  Abraham  Lambenen 
Mol,  Stoffel  Elsworth,  Joost  Carelzen,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  HanaeMHHi, 
and  Pieter  Jansen,  whoso  residences  were  all  outside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Dirck  Jansen  Yande- 
venter,  of  the  same  business,  and  a  number  of  prominent  traders  and  ship- 
ping  merchants.  Qovert  Loockermans,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-iu*law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leii- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  trader,  Isaac  AUerton,  of  Plymoath. 

In  1672,  the  trade  of  New  York  employed  ten  or  fifteen  Teaieli^  of 
about  one  hundred  tons  each,  of  which  six  small  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  1678  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  three 
ships  and  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vesseU.  In  that  year  i 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  adopted  bj 
Governor  Andros,  who  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  a  monopoly  of  tlie 
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bastness  of  bolting  floor,  and  of  exporting  floor  and  biscoits  from  the 
Province.  The  privilege  appears  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  trade 
and  navigation  of  the  port,  though  doubtless  at  the  expense  of  other 
portions  of  the  Province.  When  the  Bolting  Act  was  repealed  in  1694, 
on  the  petition  of  other  commonities,  the  shipping  had  increased  to  sixty 
ships  and  one  hundred  and  two  sloops,  and  other  vessels.  The  revenoe 
from  imports  and  exports  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  six  thoQ< 
saud  pounds  per  annom.'  The  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  caused 
great  complaint,  and  appears  to  hare  serioosly  damaged  the  trade  and 
especially  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port.  Some  merchants  suspended 
their  shipping  business  altogether,  and  many  mariners  were  thrown  out 
of  employment.  The  occurrence  of  war  with  France,  soon  after,  induced 
many  to  engage  in  Privateering,  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  carried 
to  the  extent  of  preying  on  friendly  vessels;  a  charge  which,  though 
possibly  true  in  some  individual  cases,  was  nevertheless,  with  little  truth 
probably,  laid  at  the  door  of  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Province.  The  depredations  of  Captain  Kid,  who  was  regularly  com- 
missioned, and  commenced  his  career  in  this  business,  probably  gave 
currency  to  the  charge.  Others  of  the  distressed  ship-owners  afterward 
entered  into  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  found  great  proSt  in  the  iniquitous,  but  at  that  time  perfectly 
lawful  trafl5c.  In  1683,  the  city  had  enrolled,  by  their  names  and  their 
owners,  three  barks,  three  brigantines,  twenty-six  sloops,  and  forty-six 
open  boats.' 

An  official  Report  of  Gov.  Dongan,  in  1686,  states  there  were  then 
belonging  to  the  Province  nine  or  ten  three-mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  tons  burden,  two  or  three  ketches,  a  bark  of  about  forty 
tons,  and  about  twenty  smaller  vessels  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each, 
all  of  which,  excepting  the  sloops,  traded  with  England,  Holland,  and 
the  West  Indies.' 

So  considerable  had  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Colonies  become, 
that  England  was  supplied  with  numerous  transports ;  and  a  large  propor- 

(1)  GoTernor  Andros,  in  1678,  reported        (2)  Watson'i  Anoals  of  New  York,  page 

that  the  merchants  in  New  York  were  not  150.     The  names  of  some  of  these,  it  is  said, 

nnmeroas:  "A  merclxant  worth  £1,000  or  were  peculiar  indeed.    The  Dntch  affected 

£500  is  accounted  a  good  and  substantial  high-sounding  names  for  their  vesrels.    Tb« 

merchant ;  a  planter  worth  half  that  in  mor-  following  are  from  an  old  record  of  vesseU 

ables  is  accounted  rich.  All  the  estates  may  at  one  time  in  New  Tork  : — The  Angel  Oa- 

be  ralued  at  £150,000."    The  number  of  briel.   King    David,    Queen    Esther,   King 

houses  in  New  York  was  then  S43,  and  were  Solomon,  Arms  of  Rensellaerwjck,  Arms  of 

fooad  to  contain  ten  persons  to  each,  making  Stnyvesant,   The    Great    Christopher,   Th« 

the  population  3,430.     In  1690,  they  had  Crowned  Sea  Bears,  the  Spotted  Cow,  etc 
increased  to  594  houses  and  6,000  inhabit-        (3)  Documentary  Ilist.  of  New  York,  L, 

uta.  160. 
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tion  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  coontriea  was  already  con- 
ducted ilk  colouial  bottorofl. 

In  1696,  the  shipping  of  New  York  had  increased  to  the  narober  of 
forty  sqaare-rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  ahhoagh 
the  population  did  not  exceed  six  thousand.  There  were  already  quit« 
a  number  of  enterprising  merchants,  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  wus  Rip  Van  Dam,  who  built  many  vesseb,  which 
were  launched  from  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Church-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsuits  with  Governor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
executive  office  which  the  former  had  filled  ex  officio  for  one  year  pre- 
vious  to  the  arrival  of  Cosby,  produced  serious  commotions  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  future  conflict  between  imperial 
prerogative  and  favoritism  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicuous  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1693,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  "  fur  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Marsh,  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  occa- 
sion, was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respecting  an  engine  he  had  in- 
vented. His  petition  states  that  he  was  "  about  making  A  small  wessell 
that  shall  saile  faster  than  all  others  by  aboundance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out  will  be  mightyly  for  the  Honour  and  profite 
of  the  King  and  Kingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  be  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sail-cloth  and 
rigging  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  ho  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  he  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  his  invention  consisted.' 

In  1707,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  duty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lynet 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  surveys  in  1728,  the  river  front,  from 
Beekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha- 
rine street,  was  principally  occupied  by  the  ship-yards  and  docks  of 
ship-builders.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  business  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constmctors.  In  the  locali^ 
mentioned,  we  meet  with  the  names  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's!  Wea- 
sel's, Yanase's,  and  Bennet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  boaioest 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  Burling's  slip ;  also  Hont's  ship- 

(1)  Moon's  PktMt  Ofloo,  AppMdix,  p.  SIS. 
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yard  on  Ljne's  Chart  is  placed  opposite  the  foot  of  Whitehall  street,  ia 
the  neighborhuod  of  the  present  Ferry. 

The  answers  retamed  iu  1747  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  the 
qaeries  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  state  the  namber  of  vessels  owned  in  New 
York  to  have  been  ninety*nine,  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  four 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  time 
numbering  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
chiefly  home-built,  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  building  ships  in 
considerable  nnmber  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  then  about  the  same  with  that  of  Philadelphia,  the  number  en- 
tered at  each  port  in  1743  being  211,  and  the  clearances  from  Philadel- 
phia 215,  and  from  New  York  222. 

In  the  following  yeor,  1749,  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  Province  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  number  of 
seamen,  1228. 

Governor  Tryon's  Report  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1774, 
states,  "  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  £130,000  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  ships  built  here  for  the 
merchants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
annually."  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Table  No.  12,  gives  the  value  of  new  ves- 
sels built  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  in  1774,  as  £30,000,  and  in 
1775,  at  £22,000.  The  vessels  built  at  this  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  them, 
at  this  period,  of  large  size.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  had  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art.  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  December,  1775,  to  be  constructed,  two,  the 
Congress,  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  Montgomery,  of  twenty- four  guns, 
were  assigned  to  New  York ;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Poughkeepsie. 

In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  neither  of  these  ve8.sels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1794,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  best  builders,  the  President,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
in  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  qnickly  resusci- 
tated, and  an  enlorged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent  The  Empress 
of  China,  Captain  Green,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  February  22, 
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1784,  was  the  first  ship  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the  port 
of  China.  And  the  EnterprUe^  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
built  at  Albany,  which  made  the  Toyage  out  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  that  made  a  direct  voyage  to  that  conntry,  the  former 
having  touched  at  Europe.  She  was  navigated  by  seven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  princi- 
pally of  fir  timber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty -seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  was  said  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  npward. 

ship-bniid.  ^^^  unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
\j}^^^**^  growth  of  this  country,  is  nowhere  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
^^"*-  in  the  vast  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Western 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  increase  of  the 
steam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  reservoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  vast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  nntracked,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  throagh 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  majestic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  about  four  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  anna- 
ally.  To  reach  this  great  trafiic.  New  York  has  constructed  her  public 
works  upon  a  scale  unequalcd  by  any  other  State,  and  Uirongfa  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  wealth  of  the  treasury  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maritime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore,  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  built  up  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirted  with  opulent  marts  of  trade,  which 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  eqnal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  built  annnally  by  New 
York,  in  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  apon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo,  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
np  within  the  last  half  centnry ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  ontlefe 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at  extensive  dominion  upon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession  of  these  regions.    In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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oentorj  she  had  began  to  belt  the  American  settlements  with  a  line  of  fort- 
re«e8  for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  the  extension  of  her  rival  interests. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marquette  and  Sienr  Joliet  had  penetrated, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  that  rirer  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas.  Sieur  de  la  Salle,  under  a  commission  from  the  King  of 
France,  set  out  from  Fort  Frontcnac  (now  Kingston),  in  November, 
1678,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  Fathers  Tonti  and  Hennepin,  and  a  nnmber  of  mechanics  and 
sailors,  with  military  and  naval  stores  and  goods  for  the  Indian  trade, 
established  a  trading  post  upon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  26th  of  January,  1679,  at  the  month  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  falls,  they  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burden.  At  this  place,  long  after 
used,  it  is  said,'  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shipyard,"  under  the  suspicious  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavored  to  bum  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  equipped  with  seven  small  cannon  and  the  usual 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  sail  upon  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  Griffin^  On  the  7th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  ascend  the  rapids,  favored 
by  a  good  wind,  the  little  bark,  with  a  griffin  flying  at  her  jib-boom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discharge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  Te  Deum,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
"  terror  among  all  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Having  cautiously  sounded  her  way  through 
Lake  Erie,  the  Griffin,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  mouth  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  passed  into  a  lake,  which  they  named  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  entered  Lake  Huron,  the  Te  Deum 
still  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  preservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagues  to  Green  Bay,  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  lirres,  dispatched  the  vessel,  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men, 

(1)  DoennsnUrjr  HUtory  of  17eir  York,  qnite  confident  it  took  plmo«  npon  the  oppo. 

8,  1190.     "  This  localitj  has  been  qnestion-  site  or  Cuutdian  side  of  the  rirer.  His  local 

•d.     Goremor  Casa  locates  La  Salle's  Ship-  knowledge  is  greater  than   mine,  and  his 

yard  at  Erie.    Mr.  Bancroft,  at  the  month  opinion  merits  the  most  respectful  consider- 

of  the  Tonawanda,  or  rather  did  so  in  his  ation.'     Hennepin,  who  was  present,  sajs  it 

History  of  the  United  States.    In  a  letter  took  place 'more  than  two  leagues  above  the 

to  the  author,  dated  London,  May  17, 1848,  Falls.'" — Tumer't   Hittory  of  (A«  BMand 

he  sajs,   '  Aa  to  the  Ship-building   of  La  PwrtkoM. 
Salle  abore   Niagara  Falls,  Mr.  Catlin   is 
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on  ber  retora  to  Niagara.  The  vessel  was  never  after  heard  of,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  foundered  in  Lake  Huron,  with  all  on  board. 

But  the  French  wore  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  these  froitfoj 
regions,  or  to  build  up  a  naval  or  commercial  power  upon  the  lakes  and 
«nd  rivers  of  the  West  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  keel  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  construction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Crevecceur,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  zeal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the  Sl 
Lawrence  to  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  for  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  was  ultimately  extinguished 
with  u  suddeiineas  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first 
maritime  effort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Colonies  to  a  narrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  councils  of  France,  her  Colonists  were  chiefly 
intent  in  the  prosecution  of  the  trade  in  peltry  with  the  Indians.  Id  thai 
business,  her  Couriers  du  hois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defense  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  check  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  and  floating-palaces 
testify  to  the  opulence  of  their  commerce. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  regions  became  the  field  of  contett 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  to  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  llevolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  effected,  with  naval  armaments,  constructed  with  magic  speed 
upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  schooner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launched  June 
28,  1755.' 

During  the  same  year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachnsetts,  led  an 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  Oswego,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Burgoyne  had  been  defbated  at  Fort  Dnqaeene.  He  built 
at  Oswego,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  row-gallejs,  of  80 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  capable  of  carrying  16  men.  Hk 
detigni  were  lecondcd  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  who  directed  hla 

(1)  Do«aiB«iUr7  HUiory  of  Maw  York,  L,  471. 
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to  prepare  for  the  constractioD  of  one  or  more  Tesaels  of  a  larger  elasa,  to 
mount  ten  six-poanders,  besides  swiTelH,  two  more  row  galleys,  and  a 
hundred  whale  boata 

The  first  American  veBsel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  "  at  Hanford's 
Landing,"  three  miles  below  Rochester,  in  1798.  She  was  of  thirty  tons 
only,  and  called  the  "Jemima."  The  first  national  resscl  built  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  launched  the  year  previoos,  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  near  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  named  the  "Washington."  She  was  lost  soon 
after,  which  proved  a  discouragement  to  similar  attempts.' 

Early  in  the  war.  Lakes  George  and  Chomplain,  as  the  highway 
between  Canada  and  the  revolted  colonies,  became  the  scene  of  naval 
operations,  in  which  both  powers  sought  to  gain  the  control  of  their 
commanding  position,  and  their  fortifications.  To  construct  a  naval 
armament  was  a  work  of  no  small  enterprise,  as  materials  were  unpro- 
vided, and  skilled  labor  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  seaports.  Congress, 
on  3d  July,  1776,  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  engage  ship- 
wrights to  go  to  Lake  Champlain  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  with  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  a 
half  pint  of  rum  per  day,  for  each  man.  By  the  22d  of  August,  a  small 
squadron  was  built  at  Skenesborough,  (Whitehall),  consisting  of  one 
sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  carrying  58  guns,  86  swivels, 
and  440  men,  which  were  set  afloat  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  resolution.  Six  other  vessels  were  nearly  ready  for 
launching  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  flotilla  was  afterward  augmented, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold.  With  these 
and  a  number  of  gun-boats,  Arnold,  on  11th  October,  fought  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  Revolution,  near  Yalcour's  Island,  against  a  fleet  much 
superior  in  number  and  strength,  constructed  by  the  British  with  the 
same  marvelous  dispatch — a  portion  from  materials  brought  from  England 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle. 

A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  has  been  yearly  built  on  this  Lake 
since  that  time,  and  the  steam-vessels  of  Champlain  are  among  the  finest 
built  in  the  Union.  Burlington,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  the  only  place 
in  Vermont  where  vessels  are  built  to  any  extent 

The  talents  of  Henry  Eckford  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  raised  the 
reputation  of  New  York  in  Ship-building,  deservedly  high.  The  services 
of  John  Stevens,  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  especially  of  Robert 
Fulton,  in  giving  the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  steam 

(1)  Henderson'!  Annaal  StatemenU  of  Trade  and  Cor*merce  of  Baflalo,  1845.  Andrewi* 
Beport,  p.  49. 
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in  navigation,  nshered  in  a  new  era  in  naval  architectare,  bat  thej  do  not 
fall  within  the  limits  of  this  retrospect. 

Nxw  JxBSKY. — The  business  of  Ship-building  commenced  in  New 
Jersey,  as  early  as  1683.  In  the  previous  year,  Samuel  Groome,  a 
mariner,  of  Stepney,  who  had  visited  the  Province  on  bis  return  from  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1676,  accompanied  Deputy-Governor 
Rudyard,  to  East  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  twelve  original  proprietaries.  He 
died  in  1683,  leaving  unflnished,  upon  the  stocks,  the  first  vessel  built  in 
East  Jersey. ' 

It  is  probable  that  vessels  were  previously  built  on  the  Delaware,  and 
other  parts  where  settlements  were  made  some  years  earlier,  as  TCMels 
were  already  owned  in  several  of  the  towns,  and  a  West  India  trade  was 
carried  on. 

In  1694,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Province,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  particular  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  was  enacted,  that  for  the  better  encouragement 
of  building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  within  the  Province,  ("as  if,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  whole  Continent  should  depend  upon  the  skill  of  Jer- 
seymen,")  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak-bolts,  staTCS, 
heading,  houps,  or  hop-poles,  was  expressly  forbidden,  except  to  some 
parts  'over  the  broad  seas,'  that  is  to  say,  into  Great  Britain,  the  West 
Indies,  the  Summer  or  Wine  Islands,  directly,  and  there  to  unload  the 
same. 

The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  a  direct 
foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade,  and  especially  a  desire  to  render 
Perth  Amboy  the  successful  rival  of  New  York,  with  which  it  then  strove, 
with  some  hopes  of  success,  for  the  supremacy.  We  find,  iudecd,  that 
Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the 
same  year,  complains  that  the  Jerseys  "  are  now  making  war  upon  as  in 
point  of  trade,"  and  refers  to  the  Act  above  mentioned,  "  by  which,"  he 
says,  "  they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  this  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly ;  thej  pay  no 
duty  to  the  King,  and  all  will  flock  to  it.  We  already  feel  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  where  they  trade  at  large,  under  no  regulations ;  this  being  mach 
nearer,  and  upon  the  same  river  with  us,  will  utterly  ruin  the  rerenoe  of 
the  Province." 

(1)  WbiUbMd'i  Bui  Jmmj.  Ntwwk,  ToUd  •  oMmbar  of  th*  MBwndtgr,  iip«a 
NtU«d  bjr  ConofcUcut  ptopU  in  18M,  ap-  eondiUoa  "of  hit  noriag  b««  forthwith, 
propriatvd  loU  in  tht  town  to  th«  flnt  p«noa  and  matataining  hia  prMMl,  or  olhor  raf- 
of  oaeh  mtohaoieal  pnmlt  who  tboald  ■•ttio  teioBt  ftoal,  for  tbo  bm  of  tb*  Iowa." — Bar- 
in  tbo  plaeo.    In  IMS,  Joha  Roekwall  wai  bar  aad  Howo's  Hi«U  Coll.  of  N.  J. 
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In  December,  1703,  Milefl  Foster,  of  Amboy,  received  from  the  Board 
of  Proprietors  a  grant  of  a  town  lot,  in  consideration  of  bis  having  built 
the  first  sloop  laonched  at  that  place. 

Salem  and  Barlington  were  the  principal  towns  in  West  Jersey  at  this 
time,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  seat  of  Government  Ship-building 
was  carried  on  at  these  places,  at  an  early  day.  Thomas,  in  his  account 
of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey,  in  1698,  mentions  the  commodious 
docks  and  large  timber  yards  of  the  former  place,  and  that  "  several  fine 
ships  and  vessels,  (besides  Governor  Goxe's  own  great  ship),  have  been 
built,"  at  Burlington.  He  speaks  of  the  product  of  Cape  May  County, 
as  consisting  of  whalebone  and  oil  from  the  whale-fisheries,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  taken  yearly  :  a  business,  which,  on  all  our  coasts,  employed 
many  boats  and  small  vessels. 

The  sloop  Adventurer,  of  sixteen  tons,  owned  by  John  and  Richard 
Townsend,  was  licensed,  in  1705,  to  trade  between  Cape  May  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington.  Such  was  the  infancy  of  shipping  enterprise  in 
that  quarter. 

A  letter  from  Governor  Morris,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1742,  states 
that  "  the  foreign  trade  is  not  considerable.  I  think  they  have  three 
brigantines  and  about  four  or  five  sloops,  that  trade  to  Madeira  and  the 
West  Indies.  Most,  if  not  all,  their  European  commodities,  are  supplied 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  exchange  for  wheat,  flour,  and 
timber;  without  which  last,  it  is  said,  Pennsylvania  cannot  build  a  ship  or 
even  a  tolerable  house,  nor  ship  off  a  hogshead  or  a  pipe-stave ;  and  New 
York,  also,  has  a  great  supply  of  timber  from  this  Province." 

Ship-building  was  a  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Egg  Harbor,  in  Burlington  County,  who  also  carried  on  fishing,  and  a 
profitable  lumber  trade. 

There  were  built  in  the  Province,  in  the  year  1769,  four  small  vessels, 
of  about  twenty-five  tons  each.  In  1772,  there  was  but  one  built,  whence 
it  is  probable  the  business  never  reached  any  great  extent  there.  The 
Province  suffered  much  during  the  Revolution,  its  ports  on  the  Delaware 
being  shut  by  the  British  occupation  of  that  river,  while  those  on  the 
seaboard,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  fine  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  Bridgton,  in  1779  and  1780,  as  a  letter-of-marque,  and  was  named 
"  The  Governor  Livingston."  But  she  was  captured  on  her  second  voyage, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia  very  early  entered  upon  the  business 
of  building  vessels.  William  Penn,  in  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
writes :  "  Some  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  many  boats."  William 
West  about  this  time  commenced  a  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Vine  street. 
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He  acqaired  a  considerable  fortane  in  the  basineM,  his  orders,  which 
were  sometimes  more  than  he  coald  fill,  being  cbieflj  from  English  and 
Irish  houses  abroad. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  Philadelphia,  that  six  jttn  after  (1689) 
it  contained  one  thonsand  houses,  and  freighted  ten  vessels  with  the  prod- 
nee  of  the  province  for  the  West  Indies  alone.  Fourteen  cargoes  of 
tobacco  were  exported  in  one  year,  about  this  time,  from  the  Province. 
In  1698,  according  to  the  account  of  an  English  anthor  who  had  resided 
some  time  in  the  citj,  the  wharves  and  other  facilities  for  receiving,  dis- 
charging, and  storing  merchandise,  for  loading  and  unloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  numerous  and  convenient  Among  these  are 
mentioned,  at  that  earlj  date,  "  a  curious  and  commodious  Dock  with  a 
drawbridge  to  it,  for  the  convenient  reception  of  vessels,  where  have  been 
built  some  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each.  They  have  very 
stately  oaks  to  build  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between  fifty  and 
sixty  feet  long,  and  clear  of  knots,  being  very  straight  and  well  gp^ined. 
In  this  famous  city  of  Philadelphia  are  several  Rope-makers,  who  have 
large  and  curious  rope-walks,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox."'  Ship- 
carpenters,  carvers,  block-makers,  turners,  and  rope-makers,  are  named 
among  the  tradespeople  who  received  adequate  encouragement  Ship 
carpenters,  we  are  told,  received  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day  as  wagea. 
Vessels  were  at  this  time  built  also  at  Newcastle,  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  freighted  with  horses  and  other 
live  stock,  which  were  raised  in  large  numbers,  with  staves,  provisions, 
etc.,  for  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  often  sold  with  their 
cargoes.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
for  sale,  continued  throughout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  Philadelphia,  and  speedily  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  moot 
flourishing  port  in  the  Colonies. 

The  whale  fishery  was  established  by  the  fonnder  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pursued  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boata  and  small 
craft 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occupied  the 
river  front  from  the  present  Market  street  to  Vine  or  Callowhill,  and 
were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  July, 
1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "  Here  ia  a  great 
employ  for  ship-work  for  England.  It  increases  and  will  ineroMe^  vui 
oar  expectations  from  the  iron-works,  forty  miles  np  the  Scbvytkin.  are 

(1)  Mutory  of  Ptonfjlraal*  ud  WmI  H«w  Jtracy  hj  Oftbri*!  Tho«M :  London,  1998. 
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Terj  grett"  In  1721,  he  incidentallj  mentions  that  the  sails  and  rigging 
coining  from  England  for  his  new  ship  had  escaped  the  pirates. 

A  dutj  previoosly  laid  on  ressels  in  Pennsylrania  for  revenue  purposes 
was  this  year  renewed  bj  an  Act  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  ressels  mentioned  in  1722  at  Philadelphia,  were  a  pink  or 
gallej,  and  a  great  fly-boat  of  foar  hundred  tons,  all  of  which  trarersed 
the  Atlantic.  The  following  ressels  were  built  there  in  the  three  years 
17iS-34,  viz. : 

ITM >,. 10  TesseU ^ 428  tons. 

1723 ^ 13      " M7     " 

1724».. .„^.  ^....1»      "     ^.„. . «.^....»5»    " 

The  clearances  in  the  seren  years  from  1719  to  1725,  areraged  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  sail  annually.  In  1748-9,  the  entrances  and 
clearances  were  about  three  hundred  annually.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
it  was  said  as  many  as  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-building.  At 
that  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  was  a  "patent  officer,"  and  the  Custom-House  officials 
bad  the  highest  salaries  of  any  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authority,  in  1769,  but  1469  tons;  in  1770  it  was 
2354  ;  and  in  1771  only  1307  tons.  The  number  built  in  1769  was  22. 
Adding  one-fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it  real 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  80  tons,  which  exceeds  the  average 
of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.  The  tonnage, 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  uniformly  below  the  real 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  about  the  proper 
increment  by  which  to  reach  the  actual  tonnage.  The  tonnage  entered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1771  was  50,901,  and  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
49,654  tons,  the  outward-bound  exceeding  the  inward  by  1247  tons,  a 
difference  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 
About  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province  by  na- 
tives, and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residing  in  Europe  or 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  built  in  the  year  1772  only 
eight  vessels.  At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  except  in  New  England,  which  in  the  same  year  built  123 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total  of  182  vessels  and 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic  commerce  and  for  sale  was 
not  equal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long  been  considerable.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  become  among  the  first  io 
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naval  architectare ;  her  vessels  being  no  less  noted  for  beaaty  of  form  and 
finish  than  for  their  swiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  built  fur  sale  equal  in  qnalitj  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate account.  A  species  of  ship,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  earlj 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  naval  architecture  perhaps,  were  huge 
raft  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  and  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  Baron  Renfrew," 
built  at  an  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinary  seventy-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Colonies,  gave  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generally.  Of  thirteen  frigates  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  December,  1775,  the  keels  of  four,  the  Washington  and 
Randolph,  of  32  guns,  each ;  the  Effingham,  of  28,  and  the  Delaware, 
of  24  guns,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  three  seventy-four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  vessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  on 
private  and  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
ships,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  harbor  wn- 
cessfully  blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaware  and  Effin^ 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.     The  Ran- 
dolph was  one  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resuscitated  with  more  remaricable  saccett  aAtt  tha 
peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
void  by  the  new  Constitntion  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pennsylvania  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
vessels  four-pence  per  ton.  She  actively  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
system,  adopted  in  1790,  which  gave  protection  to  the  industry  of  the 
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large  bodj  of  her  manafactaren.  During  the  jear  ending  March,  1791, 
PeoDiylTania  and  Delaware,  which,  as  the  "Lower  Coanties,"  have  been 
included  in  the  foregoing  statements  with  Pennsylrania,  built  an  amount 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  bj 
3,900  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons.  In  1793,  the  amount  built  in  PennsyU 
Tania,was  8,145  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
citj ;  an  amount  double  that  of  any  other  port  iu  the  United  States. 
These  were  of  Southern  live-oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sub* 
stantial  character,  and  their  excellence  was  acknowledged  everywhere. 
The  astonishing  increase  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  Slate,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
1793,  exceeded  all  the  exports  of  New  England,  by  $1,717,572;  and,  that 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  are  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1793,  by  $2,934,370. 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1792,  was 
$3,820,646;  in  1793,  it  was  $6,958,736;  and  for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1794,  $3,533,397.  The  exports  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1793, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union. ' 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
TuoMAS  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  the 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Uadley,  renders  his  name  dear  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  His  Reflecting  Quadrant  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  West  India  vessels,  about  the  year  l731,-'32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Hadley  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introduced  into  French  ships,  in  1736,  by  M.  De 
Mannevillette,  the  Maritime  Geographer,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Franklin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  improvement  of  models  and  sailing  quali- 
ties of  ships,  an  account  of  which  may  be  found,  accompanied  with  illus- 
trations, in  the  collection  of  his  published  works.  He  was  probably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  water-tUjht 
compartments  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageouslj 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  age.  He  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
the  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  policy  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended ;  the  bottom  of 
their  ships  being  constructed  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  or  com- 

(1)  Coze's  "View  of  United  SUtos." 
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partments,  a  leak  could  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  commaDieated, 
whereby  ho  conceived  they  were  rendered  obrioasly  more  safe  than  thoM 
of  European  construction.  Some  other  of  \m  suggestioDs  were  afterward 
adopted  by  the  naval  architects  of  the  country. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Jobhva  Humpbrstb  as  a  naral  archi* 
tect,  contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Philadelphia  in  Ship- 
building. His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  known, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Qovemment,  when  the  defense- 
less  state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necenity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improTaneatt 
in  the  construction  of  the  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  opon 
to  furnish  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  Navy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
aatisQed  the  country  of  the  value  of  his  innovations,  and  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  in  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  European  dockyards. 
The  frigate  United  Stales,  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  him,  while  abroad,  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

As  a  Ship-carver  and  Sculptor,  William  Rush,  probably,  had  few 
superiors  in  his  day.  The  figure-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  little 
admiration  in  foreign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
from  England.  lie  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
heads representing  the  Indian  character,  in  which  his  graceful  and  spirited 
designs  were  perhaps  unequaled.  Walking  attitudes,  little  in  ose  before 
bis  time,  were  immediately  improved  by  him,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  unequaled.  The  figpare-bead  of  the 
"  Indian  Trader,"  upon  the  ship  William  Penn,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  numbers  of  artistt 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  several  figures  for  ships  bnilding  there,  although  the 
duties  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  circamstance  if 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  orders.  Rush  execated  a  fnll-lengtb  statue  of 
Washington,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
are  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Ship-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  botiiiMS 
with  Edward  Cntbush,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Ship-carrera  of  his 
day.' 


(1)  Th«  inUnM  MixUty  with  which  th«    ContUtation  is  well  knewa.  Totk*i 
•ountiy  awftlud  tb«  action  of  the  Mr«r»l     UU  and  mnnafketnring  alMMt  gnMrnlljr,  it 
ButM  nlatirt  to  th«  »J<>«)tiun  of  the  new    wm  fhu^(bt  with  btntlti  la  prwp^tt,  k«tt« 
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Invention  of  StewntboatM. — It  is  proper,  before  dismissing  the  sabjeet 
of  Msrine  constmction  in  Pennsjlrania,  briefly  to  notice  the  part  taken 
by  its  citiiens  in  introdocing  the  splendid  era  of  Steam  Navigation. 
llie  first  experiments  were  made  on  her  waters.  The  limits  of  thi.« 
article  do  not  permit  as  to  enter  upon  anj  discnssion  of  the  qoestion  of 
priority,  which  has  been  so  warmly  contested  by  riral  claimants  in  this 
coantry.  Nor  is  it  our  province  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  different 
nations  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi- 
gating vessels.  Shoald  we  yield  the  originality  of  the  attempt  to  En- 
gland, and  she  to  France  or  Italy ;  and  shoald  all  these  acknowledge 
their  obligations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  steam  to  Iliero 
of  Alexandria,  there  still  remains  to  England  and  America,  at  least, 
abundant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  Watt,  Savery,  Hulls,  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  in  the  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Ramsey,  Fulton, 
and  Stevens,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
this  country  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genius  of 
Fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  working  Steamboat ;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
covered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 


Booe  more  >o  than  to  the  <hip-bailden, 
which  were  A  nameroas  cl*u  in  PhilftdelphiA 
and  ricinitj. 

The  Federal  procession  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  4th  of  Jolj,  1788,  when  ten 
States,  including  Pennsjlrania,  had  ratified 
the  new  compact,  was  one  of  nnasoal  eclat, 
and  erinced  the  joj  of  all  classes. 

The  participation  of  the  ship-boildert  in 
this  (Ite,  is  thus  described  in  the  foarth  toI- 
mm»  of  the  American  Mnsenm,  and  displays 
SOB*  of  the  skill  of  Philadelphia  Ship- 
wrights : — "  The  Federal  ship  Union, moont- 
ing  two  guns,  with  a  crew,  including  oflBcers, 
of  twenty-fire  men,  thirty  feet  long,  and 
proportionally  deep  and  wide.  Her  bottom 
was  the  barge  of  the  ship  Alliance,  and  the 
one  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Serapis, 
taken  by  Paal  Jones,  in  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  The  Union  was  a  masterpiece 
of  elegant  workmanship,  perfectly  propor- 
tioned and  complete  thronghont,  and  deco- 
rated with  emblematical  earring.  And 
what  was  tntly  astonbhing,  she  was  begun 
and  completed  in  less  than  four  days.  The 
workmanship  and  appearance  of  this  beau- 
tiful object  commanded  unirersal  admira- 
tion and  applaose,  and  did  high  honor  to  the 


artists  of  Philadelphia,  who  were  concerned 
in  her  construction.  She  was  mounted  on  a 
carriage,  and  drawn  by  ten  hones.  She 
was  followed  by  the  Pilots  of  the  port,  and 

SBIP-CARPKRTEKS, 

headed  by  Francis  Orice  and  John  Norris, 
with  the  draft  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks,  cases 
of  instruments,  etc.,  and  a  flag  bearing  a 
ship  supported  by  Messrs.  Harrison,  Rice, 
Brewster,  and  Humphreys,  followed  by  Mast- 
makers,  Caulkers,  and  Workmen,  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  thirty,  all 
wearing  a  badge  in  their  hats  representing 
a  ship  on  the  stocks,  and  a  green  sprig  of 
white  oak. 

BOAT-BVILDSBS 

in  a  shop  18  feet  long,  8  feet  wide,  and  13 
high,  who  set  up  and  nearly  completed  a 
boat  thirteen  feet  long  during  the  procession. 
These  were  followed  by  Sailmakers,  Ship- 
joiners  (twenty-fire  in  nnmber),  Ropemak- 
ers,  and  Ship-chandlers,  aboat  sixty  in  aaa> 
ber." 

The  procession,  representing  all  the  rari- 
ons  trades,  with  similar  displays,  numbered 
about  fire  thousand  persons,  and  attracted 
some  serenteen  thousand  spectators  to  Union 
Green. 
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its  lake  sarface,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  oceaD,  with  a  Steam  Mariue  of 
nneqaaled  magnitude. 

To  Oliver  Evaus,  whose  mind  was  occapicd  as  earlj  as  ill'd  with  the 
Bobject  of  steam  propulsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  the  merit 
of  the  first  effective  application  of  the  high-pressure  steam-engine.  Tbii 
is  almost  the  only  one  now  used  on  the  Western  river  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor. 
The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  bis  invention. 
Although  the  fame  of  that  ingenious  mechanic  mainly  rests  upon  his 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
a  Locomotive  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  means  of  paddle-wheels,  fully 
establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr.  Galloway,  "  his 
claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat"  The  predic- 
tions of  Evans,  as  to  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  own 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  aboot 
the  same  time,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Fitch,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Andeew 
Ellicott,  in  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  1778,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  measures  for  encouraging  the 
building  of  steamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jonathan  Uulls,  "  to  go  against 
wind  and  tide,"  patented  in  England  in  1736. 

In  1784,  James  Rumsey,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  exhibited  to 
General  Washington  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  current  of 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  setting  poles,  which  be 
patented  in  several  States ;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  the  exclasivo 
right  for  ten  years  "  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
greater  ease  and  rapidity  against  rapid  rivers,"  from  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March,  1785.  The  same  thing  bad  been  onsaccessfallj 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Reading,  Pa.,  in  1750. 

In  1785,  James  Fitch  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
Schuylkill,  by  the  agency  of  steam  acting  on  paddles  at  the  stem.  The 
knowledge  of  this  attempt  appears  to  bare  reached  Europe ;  for  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1786,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Cbaries 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia :  "  I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent 
(steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats."  Fitch  iounediatelj  set  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  steamboat,  of  which  a  description  was  inwutad 
by  the  inventor  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  Columbian  Uagaxine  fbr  Dee., 
1786.    On  the  first  of  the  following  May,  be  made  an  experiment  witk 
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this  ^rst  American  Steamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  by 
accarate  measurement,  in  the  presence  of  Measn.  Rittenhonse,  Ewing, 
Ellicott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  honr  at  dead  water,  and 
afterward  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gare  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,  for  a  limited  time,"  viz.,  14  years.  Fitch  obtained 
similar  privileges  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware,  New  York,  and 
Virginia. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Rumsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shepherdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  his  claims  were  strongly  contested  by  Rum- 
sey, on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiments,  he  contemplated 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  Rumseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  New  York,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Rumsey  patented  in  England,  in  1788,  some  improvements  in  boilers ; 
and  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  out 
patents  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  came  after  him,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
practically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  enterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Shipbuilding  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlements  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  of  Wilmington,  in  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Hockhammer,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (after 
Minuit),  in  1640,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  commerce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  "West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
powers — but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  assistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Campanins,  that  when  he  arrived  there  in  1642,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  the  landing  of  Penn,  he  found  Ship- 
building, boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  "  Cooper's 
Island."  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  called  "The  Wilmington,"  bnilt  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley.  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flonr,  ship- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  usual 
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anortmeot  of  produce,  for  the  West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  iu  that 
trade,  which  was  afterward  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Castle  was  also  engaged  in  Ship-buildiug,  to  some  extent,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  William  Pcnn.  Until  the  relinquishment  of  the 
proprietary  jurisdiction  in  1775,  Delaware  constituted  "the  three  lower 
counties"  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  those 
of  the  adjoining  State.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  new  shipping,  in  1769, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  part  of  the  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  mediam  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  years, 
of  3900  tons. 

The  reputation  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  early  established. 
The  General  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilmington,  in 
1790.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  or 
acquired  a  worthier  fume  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Maryland. — We  have  been  oble  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress or  extent  of  this  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
Her  staple  products,  and  the  pursuits  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  New  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Her  facilities  for  Ship-building  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  Province.  There  was  no  county  in  the  Colony,  that  did 
not  possess  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  live-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  good  supply  of  native  oak  and  other 
timber  within  its  borders ;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
of  manafactories  of  cordage  and  linseed  oil,  and  of  naval  supplies,  siidi 
as  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  gave  Marf- 
land  many  advantages  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  iu  later  times 
have  been  well  improved. 

As  early  as  1652,  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  Mint  was  estabHshed 
for  the  coinage  of  sixpences ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duty  was  established  for  the  support  of  Qovenuncnt.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush-deck  fore  and  aft,  coming  to  trade  in  the  Province,  was  compelled 
to  pay  one-half  pound  of  powder,  and  three  pounds  of  shot  for  every  ton 
of  burden. 

Annapolis  was,  in  1695,  made  a  port  town,  with  a  resident  Collector, 
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and  Naral  Officer.  In  1723,  there  were  five  ships  iu  the  Patopsco  op  for 
LonijoD.  AUhoagh  its  site  was  much  earlier  occupied,  Baltimore,  which 
now  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  UnioD  in  the  extent  of  its  Ship-building 
iAterests,  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  ontil  the  year  1729,  nearlj  one  hun- 
dred jeu»  after  the  settlement  of  the  province.  Vessels  were  probably 
built  prerions  to  that,  upon  the  Patapsco,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Chesapeake.  FelPs  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rising  town,  was 
early  occupied  as  a  Ship-building  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24.000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "  Philip  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  the  Calverts, 
and  a  sloop  named  the  "Baltimore,'*  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lux, 
who  as  early  ns  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.'  Bal- 
timore had  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  for  shipment  from  the  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  must  have  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
wright before  that  time.  Douglass,  who  died  in  1752,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "Their  oak  is  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves;  in 
bnilding  of  vessels  it  is  not  durable  ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
years  since  they  built  a  very  large  ship,  called  the  British  Merchant, 
burden  one  thousand  hogsheads — with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Vir- 
ginia trade  thirty-six  years.'" 

In  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  pieces-of- 
eight  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  afforded  by  Fell's  Point  for 
Ship-building,  and  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  1765,  that 
it  would  become  the  site  of  the  future  city.  At  that  place,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,  the  bosiness  Las  been  conducted  for  about  one  hundred 
years. 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
built  in  the  year  1769,  twenty  vessels  of  1344  tons.  One-fifth  being  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  an  average  of  eighty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Colony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-nine, 
npon  a  total  of  twenty-two  vessels  built,  and  1469  tonnage. 

In  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

(1)  Griffith '•  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  S3.  (2)  BritUh  SottlenenU  ia  Aaarica,  voL  iL,  tft. 
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tbose  of  Pennsylrania,  the  same  nomber.  Of  the  tonnage  cniplojed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Yir* 
ginia,  was  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  amount 
thns  owned  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remaining  two- 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merchants,  occasionally  resident  in  the 
Colonics,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maryland,  from  January  5,  17*70,  to 
January  5,  IHl,  was  30,477,  and  the  amount  cleared  in  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tons.'  Until  the  year  1780,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapolis. 

During  the  Revolution,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  Cruisers, 
to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  navy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  by  the  Marine  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  under  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy,  were 
particularly  serviceable ;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  oat  was  the 
Antelope,  built  for  merchants  of  Baltimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Pearce,  carrying 
14  guns.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  from  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  of  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  1775,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  guns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  gans,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  Government,  npon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.* 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  at  an  early  day  in  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpcnce  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-IIonse  on  Cape  Benry.  After  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, in  1783,  the  different  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
favor  of  American  shipping,  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country.  Maryland  laid  a  duty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  Tonoli ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  bad 
treaties,  one  shilling ;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
six-pence.  A  want  of  uniformity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
nnavailing,  and  often  injured  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  higheil 
prohibitive  rate.    In  1786,  Commissioners  met  at  AnnapoUa,  from  seTeral 

(1 )  Pitkln'a  SUUaaos.  (S)  Ooopw'a  Hbtor7  of  U.  &  Kavy. 
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of  the  Colonies  to  take  into  consideration  the  dereng^  state  of  trade,  and 
commerce.  And  in  the  following  year,  a  more  general  ConTention  met 
by  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tation,  which  on  March  4, 1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  regu- 
late all  matters  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  Maj,  1789,  jnst  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
New  OoTemment,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
of  those  of  Soath  Carolina,  sent  np  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  praj- 
ing  for  the  passage  of  a  Narigation  Act,  similar  to  the  British  Navigation 
Law  of  1660.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
United  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  had  involved  thousands  in 
distress ;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  snch  a  law  as  England  was,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  support 
of  their  views,  they  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects : 

"  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "  that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  English  could  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  kingdoms.  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writing  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass  ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  was  eight  per  cent. 

"  With  respect  to  our  Manufactories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  established,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
couragement to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  With  respect 
to  our  Shipping,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  United 
States  of  America,  employed  in  the  year  1770  three  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  passed  the  Navigation  Act'" 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  was 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  honses, 
and  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  its  imports  six  years  after  the 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
arrivals  during  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  American  SUt«  Papers,  YoL  10,  p.  5. 
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162  brigs  and  snows,  and  the  prodigioos  namber  of  5464  bay  craft  This 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  new  Qovernmeut,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
auiform  Revenue  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship- building  interest  highly 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1790,  she  built  as  many  vessels  as  any  two 
of  the  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-manufacturing  State  of  New  llampshire.  In  the  year  preceding 
the  4th  of  March,  1791,  the  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  during  the 
three  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by  one  hundred  per  cent.'  Her  mann- 
facture  of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  had  propor- 
tionally  increased. 

SUIP-BUILDINO  IN  YlRQINIA,  THX  CaBOLINAS,  AND  QkOBOIA. — In  the 

States  south  of  Maryland,  the  building  of  Teasels  has  never  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  notwithstanding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose.  In  Virginia,  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  built  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621 ;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Virginia,  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1623.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  ia 
Governor  Berkeley's  Account  of  the  Province,  submitted  to  the  Lords' 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  "  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  bad  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
16634  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1651, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

"  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  ttoia  hav> 
ing  any  commerce  with  any  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grows  oat  of  it,  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Besides  this,  we  cannot  procure  any  skillful 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  as  to 
carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  com  to  any  place  in  Earope  oat  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Yirginla,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  ii^nnc« 
tioni  to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  Bat  tba  bardeaa 
UnpoMd  thereby  on  trade,  although  generally  evaded,  were  Mt  to  b«  lo 
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grieTons,  that  thej  had  no  una]!  inflaeoce  in  prodacing,  in  16T6,  the  in> 
rarrection  headed  bj  Nathaniel  Bacon. 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  1673,  was  published  in  the  eighth  Tolume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  England,  pointing  oat  the  great  ad- 
Tantages  afforded  bj  Virginia  for  the  business  of  Ship-building,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar ;  and  the  adaptation  for  raising  hemp  for  cordage 
and  iail-cloth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  account  of  the  abun> 
dance  of  ita  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  working  it  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  this  public 
recommendation  in  an  iuflucntial  quarter.  The  Virginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. Although  this  article,  in  1729,  employed  nearly  three  hundred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportation  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reve- 
nue of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually,  the  producers  were 
little  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselves. 

Oldmixon,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro- 
duction of  naval  stores,  observes,  that  "  The  Virginians  are  so  far  fron^ 
improving  their  manufactures  that,  though  they  see  others  send  thither 
to  build  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  do  it  themselves. " 

Virginia  produced,  in  the  year  1769,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  colonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 5,  1771,  the  proportion  owned  by  native  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  em- 
ployed by  those  two  Colonies,  than  of  any  others,  was  the  property  of 
British  merchants  residing  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Revolution,  the  excellent  portal"  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  and  the  last-mentioned 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  the  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Government  as  a  site  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Navy-ywds.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  1776,  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  guns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Virginia;  and  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  war 
built  under  the  Central  Government,  in  1794,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth. At  that  date  the  business  of  ship-building  had  much  increased 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  each  of  the  three  States  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  exceeded  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
The  first  two  had  also  more  manufactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Connecticat,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Virginia  had  even  ventared  to  lay  a  doty  of  two-thirds  of  a 
dollar  upon  cordage. ' 

We  have  already  alladcd  to  the  achievements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State,  Jamxs  Bumskt,  of  Berkeley  Coonty,  Yirginia,  in  applying 
steam  as  a  motive  power,  yet  a  more  particalar  mention  may  not  be  irrele- 
vant. Althoagh,  as  elsewhere  stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1788,  he  published  "A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fally  shown,  by  a  new-constmcted 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Vessels  of  any  harden  against  the  most 
rapid  streams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc."  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  then  devised,  by  the  aid  of  setting-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encoaraged,  by  a  more  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  steam,  bat  this  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ramsey. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  eqaally 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resola* 
tion  :  "  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc.. 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Ramsey,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  surviving  child  of  James  Ramsey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  commemorative  of  his  father's  services  and  high 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits  of  the  Steamboat."  Rumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects,  after  his  first  experiment 
on  the  Potomac,  and  died  there. 

Passing  to  the  more  Southern  Colonies,  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia, 
we  find  them  distinguished  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  for  their  own  success  in  building  ships. 
Dr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks : 

"  Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  country,  and  at  all 
tiroes  ranks  with  its  Manufactures.  For  carrying  on  this  noble  art^  the 
Carolinas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live-oak,  their  cedars  and  pinef, 
famish  the  best  materials  for  the  constraction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  live-oak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  the  Umber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  so  solid  a  texture,  that,  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  live-oak.  A  few  cabic  inches  of  the 
latter,  weighed  eighteen  pounds ;  bat  the  same  quantity  of  the  former,  do 
more  than  fifteen.    Ships  bnilt  of  Hve-oak,  have  been  known  to  last  op- 
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ward  of  forty  years,  thoogh  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  carrying 
SQgars,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying  on  their  timbers. 

"Aboat  the  year  1740,  the  Carolinas  began  seriously  to  attend  to 
Ship-building ;  fire  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  Charleston,  three  in 
the  viciuity,  and  one  in  Beaufort  In  these,  twenty-four  square-rigged 
Teasels,  besides  sloops  and  schooners,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 
and  1779." 

In  Georgia,  the  business  was  commenced  about  the  same  time.  An 
account  published  in  1741,  states,  that  some  vessels  had  already  been 
built  there,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1750,  according  to  our  na?al  historian,  a  new  era  in  Ship-building 
was  introduced,  by  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  live-oak 
for  that  purpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  first  built  of  that  material, 
and  thence  called  the  Live  Oak,  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
We  are  not  inforraed  where  she  was  built.  To  what  extent  the  people  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  1769,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
tables,  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  his  observations  on  American  Com- 
merce, North  and  Sooth  Carolina  each  built  twelve  vessels,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnage  was  607  and  739  tons,  respectively.  This  measure- 
ment is  stated  to  have  been  one-fifth  at  least  below  the  actual  tonnage, 
which,  after  the  proper  addition,  averages  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  per  vessel. 

Georgia,  during  the  same  year,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  thirty 
tons. 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  Sooth  Carolina,  for  building  a  live-oak  ship, 
just  after  the  Peace,  was  five  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  ship  equipped  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  sterling. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  and  were  probably  below 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  built  on  private  account. 

Very  excellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  at  that  time  of 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  by  competent  judges  to  be  as  lasting  as  the 
best  English  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sheffield  declared  them  to  be 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar. 

On  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  South  Carolina, 
next  to  Massachusetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  she 
resisted  the  measures  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activity  in  fitting  out 
cruisers  and  guarda  coslas,  for  the  defense  of  the  American  coasts.  Her 
own  harbors  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  single  armed  vessel  in  her 
service.     Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  in  the  emergency ;  and  in 

very  short  time  the  schooner,  Defence,  of  sixteen  guns,  a  merchant  ship, 
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the  Proiper,  of  twenty  gnns,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  with  sixteen  gOM, 
were  equipped.  A  galley  called  the  Beanfort,  was  bnilt,  and  three  othen 
eonrerted  into  galleys,  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  gnns  to  guard  Georgetown. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  above-named  were 
conTcrted  into  brigs,  to  cmise  on  the  high  seas,  and  captured  scTeral 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "  aothority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  building,  buying,  or  hiring  of  all  vessels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  t)ie  outfit  of  the  same,  etc.,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Board  had  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  tssmsIs, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  Hornet.  These  rsassb 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  years  of  the 
war.  In  1777,  the  Randolph,  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit  She  sailed  on  a  cmise, 
and  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes ;  but  on  a  later  cmise,  in 
1778,  in  company  with  several  smaller  Carolina  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
success,  the  Randolph  blew  up  in  an  engagement  The  expense  of  Uieit 
armaments  cost  the  Province  over  $200,000,  which  far  exceeded  the 
profits  of  the  enterprise. 

Ship-building,  suspended  except  for  warlike  purposes,  was  renewed 
after  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  spirit. 

On  13th  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  commencement 
of  the  Federal  Qovemmeut,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charleston  petitioosd 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  Navigation  Law,  "  on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  minons  restrictions 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  evidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  the  interest  involved  in  the  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
DOW  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and  partico* 
larly  its  commerce,  suffered  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  central  aa- 
thority,  to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislatare  then  in 
session.  The  business  of  Ship-boilding  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina;  and  in  1794  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Hampshire  in  that  bralich.  In  1701  three  districts  out  of  five  retoraed 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  thousand  tons  the  medium  of  the 
three  yean,  1769  to  1771. 
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Having  traced  the  origin  and  sabseqaent  progress,  so  far  as  we  hare 
been  able,  of  this  important  industry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
ally formed  this  Coofederacj,  a  few  general  statements  tonst  close  this 
sketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  privations  incident  to  new  settlements,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean-traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent 
They  had  already  entered  upon  commercial  enterprises,  which  had  begun 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  alone  had  built 
op  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural embellishments  and  respectable  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exceeding,  it  is  probable,  the  entire  tonnoge  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
England  ;  which  Macaulay  informs  us  was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen 
hundred  tons,  or  less  than  that  of  a  single  modem  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  seamen  belonging  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
hundred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  West  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  New  England,  a  series  of  trade 
regulations  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation."  It  was  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "  That  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April,  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  English  Plantations  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped, 
carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the  said  English  Plantations, 
to  any  land,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoever,  other 
than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  This  Act  was  designed,  virtually,  to  secure  to  the  English  markets 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  but  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1650,  by  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  English,  or  Colony-built  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles named  in  it,  and  which  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  enumerated  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  1663,  it 
was  enacted  that,  "  No  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture of  Europe,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  but 
such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  in  English-built  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  crew  are  Englibh."    The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  compel 
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the  Colonics  to  buy  as  the  former  did  to  »ell  in  the  English  nutrkeU 
ezclasively.  Bat  these  laws  were  very  little  regarded  by  the  Colonies^ 
with  the  exception  of  Virginia,  where  they  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebellion,  and  were  not  until  a  later  period  enforced  upon  theai. 
The  primary  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  commercial 
rirals  of  England  from  snpplantiug  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  benefits  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  tbea* 
regnlations  was  "  the  bringing  our  people  to  build  ships  for  carrying  on 
such  an  extensive  commerce  as  they  had  not  before,  and  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrying  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations." 

English  writers  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  their  effect  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shipping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  upon  the  whole,  there  eaa 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  "  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  £]ngland ;"  and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  a 
full  participation  in  the  carrying  trade  between  them  and  the  mother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipping,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Navigation  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  said,  are  the  children  not  the  parents — the  effect,  not  the  came  ■ 
of  Commerce. 

ludeed,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Plantations  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  England  among  the  adherents  of  the  exclusive  policy. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  which  at  this 
time  was  very  great,  and  every  incipient  attempt  at  manufacture  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  "The  Colo- 
Dies,"  it  was  said,  "are  beginning  to  carry  on  trade ;  they  will  soon  be 
our  formidable  rivals :  they  are  already  setting  up  manufactures ;  they 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence."  The  Discourse  on  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  this 
class  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  as :  "  New  England  is  the  meet 
prejudicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  American  plantations, 
bis  Majesty  has  noue  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipping  at  New  En- 
gland ;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but,  principally,  bj 
reason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  fisheries ;  and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  thert 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  dangerous  to  any 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  Colonies,  Planta- 
tions, or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  eTadon  or  relaxation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade,  which 
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was  coDoired  at  by  the  Revenae  officials,  that  the  Colonies  were  ever 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  enormous  amount  of  British  Manufactures  and 
European  Merchandise  annually  receired  from  England ;  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  provincial  period, 
three  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  English 
Export  Trade  at  those  periods.  None  of  the  Colonies  north  of  Mary- 
land ever  had  balances  in  their  favor,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  in 
the  arrear.  Their  obligations  could  only  be  met  by  the  circuitous  trade 
carried  on,  in  contravention  of  the  Trade  Acts,  with  foreign  countries, 
whence  they  derived  most  of  their  specie  and  remittances  suitable  for 
returns  to  their  English  creditors.  By  this  illicit  traffic,  English  Com- 
merce was  as  much  benefited  probably  as  that  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Sheffield  admits  that,  between  the  years  1700  and  1773,  the  Colonies 
must  by  this  circuitous  trade  have  remitted  to  Great  Britain  upward  of 
thirty  millions  sterling  in  payment  of  goods  taken  from  her,  over  and 
above  their  direct  remittances  in  produce  and  fish.  Ships  built  for  sale 
constituted  an  important  element  in  this  foreign  Colonial  Trade,  the 
Talue  of  which  was  usually  remitted  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
London. 

The  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  way  in  which  it  fostered  the  Ship- 
building interests  of  the  Colonies,  is  indicated  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  work  by  Joshua  Gea  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great 
Britain,  A.  D.  1729,  in  which  he  attributes  avast  increase  of  English 
Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  Colonial  Trade,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Colony-built  ships,  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies. 

"  We  have  a  great  manj  young  men  who  are  bred  to  the  sea,  and  have 
friends  to  sapport  them  ;  if  thej  cannot  get  employment  at  home,  thej  go  to 
New  England  and  the  Northern  Colonies  with  a  cargo  of  goods,  which  they 
there  sell  at  a  great  profit,  and  with  the  produce  bnild  a  ship  and  purchase  a 
loading  of  lumber,  and  sail  for  Portagal  or  the  Straits,  etc.,  and,  after  disposing 
of  their  cargoes  there,  frequently  ply  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  they  have  cleared  so  much  money  as  will  in  a  good  part  pay  for  the  first 
cost  of  the  eai^o  carried  out  by  them,  and  then  perhaps  sell  their  ships,  come 
home,  take  up  another  cargo  from  their  employers,  and  so  go  back  and  bnild 
another  ship  ;  by  this  means,  mnltitudes  of  seamen  are  brought  up,  and,  npon 
a  war,  the  nation  better  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  sailors  than  hath 
been  heretofore  known.  Here  the  master  becomes  merchant  also,  and  many 
of  them  gain  by  this  lumber  trade  great  estates  ;  and  a  vast  treasure  is  thereby 
yearly  brought  into  the  Eingdom  in  a  way  new  and  unknown  to  our  fore- 
fathers, for  indeed  it  is  gaining  the  timber  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  our  Plantations  being  nearer  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  than  theirs  are." 
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In  1734,  the  enterprise  of  the  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
Again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  in  England.  The  ship-carpenters 
on  the  Thames,  probably  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  Jost 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  hnrt,  and  that  their  workmen 
emigrated,  since  so  many  tessels  were  bnilt  in  New  England.  Bat  the 
Board  of  Trade  conld  not  ventare  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measare 
as  the  prohibition  of  Ship-building  in  the  Colonies,  and  were  nnable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1*745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  ezclnsiTe  of  fishing  craft, 
about  one  thousand  sail  of  vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  took  place  two  years  after,  found 
the  Navigation  of  the  Colonies  in  a  prosperous  condition ;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  American  Provinces  was  thought  to  hare  been 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  country,  considered  in  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1749  amounted  in  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship-building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  new  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  live-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1150.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  chestnut  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  American-built  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  American  Colonies  in  the  yews 
1769,  1770  and  1771,  was  as  follows : — 

In  1769  20,001  tons. 

"   1770  20,610    " 

"   1771  24,068    " 

It  was  customary  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  expenses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  statistics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fiflh  to  be 
added,  but  an  addition  of  one-third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  bis  review  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  "  Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amoant 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnage  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1769, 
to  which  be  has  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  by  the 
Oostom-Hoose. 

_.  Avanc*  Immm  «( 

T«nb  Mli         TouMfi'  mmIi  tmhI; 

OM-taii  ft44«4. 

N«w  Haaipahir« 45 2,452 <5 

MaisaobasetU 137„ 8,013 70 

Rbod*  I«l«nd 89 1,428 „4S 

Connectioat 50 1,542 M 
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If«w  York „ 19 955 60 

Jcnejs 4....^ 83 26 

PennijlranU 22 1,469.  79 

Maryland 20 1,344 bO 

Virginia 27 1,269 5« 

North  Carolina 12 607 60 

Booth  Carolina 12 789 78 

Georgia 2 50 30 


Total 389 20,001 

The  eotire  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  seTeral  Colonies  daring 
the  year  ending  Jannarj  5,  1771,  was  331,642,  and  the  amount  cleared 
was  351,686  tons.  The  difference  between  the  ontward  and  inward  ton- 
nage was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  and  araoants  to  abont  20,000  tons.  Aboat  fifty  Colony-built 
Tessels  were  then  annually  sold  in  the  parent  country. 

The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  Colonies  in  1772  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  26,544 ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  in 
New  England,  fifteen  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  eight  in  Maryland,  seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
in  South  Carolina,  and  fire  in  Georgia. 

Mr,  Champion  estimated  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  398,000  tons  of  Colonial-built  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  included,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole. 

Massachusetts  was  then  estimated  to  own  nearly  one  vessel  for  everf 
one  hundred  inhabitants.  She  built  many  on  contract  and  for  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  about  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Ship-building  and  Commerce  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  war,  and  the 
former  was  only  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  Congress. 

The  skill  with  which  American  ship-builders  adapted  these  to  the  une- 
qual contest  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  formidable,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Charnock's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture  : — 

"  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  but  with  very  few  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  brigs  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  former  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  far  enlarged  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
give  vessels  in  that  class ;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasions,  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  sloops-of-war,  nearly  equaling  some  of  the 
minor  frigates.     In  defiance  of  the  common  prejudice  then  entertained 
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agaiDst  loDg  aud  Darrow  vessels,  the  AroericaD  baildera  Teotared  their  op- 
position,  aud  the  success  which  attended  the  principles  thej  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  that  time,  prored 
their  superior  skill  in  the  constniction  of  corsairs." 

The  new  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  her  former  Colonies, 
established  by  the  Peace,  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
iutcrcourse  between  the  two.  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests.  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having 
excluded  American  ships  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  and  the 
original  Confederation  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
States  sought  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  those  countries  with  which  the 
United  States  had  treaties.  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imposts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  which  repealed  all  the  State  laws  on  the 
subject,  and  vested  the  power  in  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  petitions  from  various  quar- 
ters, induced  Congress,  in  July,  1790,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports;  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
ceuts ;  and  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  fifty  cents, — which  last  was  after- 
ward much  increased. 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  Americaa 
Ship-building,  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increaae, 
and  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  British  merchants.  A  system  of  Reg^ 
tration  and  Enrolment  or  license  was  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
are  annually  transmitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  1789  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  Union  amounted  to  123,898  Umt, 
and  in  1790,  to  346,254  tons.  The  total  tonnage  of  the  Union,  including 
enrolled  and  licensed,  was,  in  1789,  201,562,  and  in  1790,  478,877  tons. 
The  regiiUered  tonnage  (consisting  of  American-built  vessels  only)  had 
increased  in  the  year  1800  to  669,921  tons. 


CHAPTER  y. 

INTRODUCTION  OV  8AW-MILLS  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  LUMBER. 

Although  the  Saw  is  a  very  ancient  implement,  being  mentioned  by 
Isaiah  at  a  period  contemporaneous  with  the  building  of  Rome,  and  was 
in  use  among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
prophet,  yet  the  Saw-Mill,  as  a  mechanism  for  catting  timber,  had  not 
been  in  use  in  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Germany,  in  the  fourth  century;  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1530,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 
built. 

Prior  to  the  invention  and  use  of  Saw-mills,  boards  and  plank  were 
either  sawed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  axe,  and  consequently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
the  first  few  years  by  the  American  Colonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633,  which  was  some  years 
before  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un- 
comfortable dwellings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seventeenth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

In  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
curiosity,  that  "he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough, 
which  delivereth  the  same  water  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  (a  hand- 
organ),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continually  eateth  in, 
and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  severing. 
Also  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  century  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
and  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  working-classes, 
who  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawyers  of  their  labor :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700;  and 
the  populace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  1767. 

(93) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  iU  better  remaneration  in  this  coootry,  as 
well  as  the  yaried  resources  of  indostrj,  and  perhaps  a  more  general  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevented  anj  exhibition  of  hostility  to  such  improvements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  as. 

lu  the  first  volnme  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  institated  at 
London,  in  1754,  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  it  is  stated  that  the  prejudice  against  Saw-mills  had  so  fiur 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rewards  offered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (1783)  firmly  established  in  England. 

A  pretended  prohibitory  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cat  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-mills  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  countries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  and  first  introdnce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-mills, 
although  hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  their  encouragement,  in  individual  cases,  has  f^om  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
and  general  authorities. 

Saw  Mills  ix  Massachusetts. — The  Court  of  Airistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  both  Qrist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
first  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '29,  were  men  skilled 
in  making  Pitch  and  Salt,  Tine  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  instnictions  to  Governor  Endicott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
Betting  up  his  Saw-mill,"  to  be  sent  over  in  the  " '  Lyon's  Whelpe/  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somereett,  England."' 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massaclin* 
setts,  was  carried  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No  anxiliary 
more  yalaable  to  the  infant  Colonies  coald  hare  been  introduced ;  and 

(1)  Colony  Rooordf,  I,  401.  Mr.  Wobb,  ono  of  tho  kdrontanrt,  •  ■—tar  of  A* 
U  U  Mated  In  Toanf*!  Chronioloa  of  llaat»-  Company,  nad  mbMribar  I*  Ik*  a»oaal  9t 
ohttsotu,  p»(«  179,  wM  not  a  ooloabV  bnl    £M. 
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we  hare  seen  that  some  years  prerioos  to  this,  their  future  importance 
had  been  understood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  such 
mills  in  Virginia. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  the  Grst  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massacha- 
setts.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Orst  was  built  about  the  year  1633, 
but  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it.  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that,  but  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  they  were 
desif^ed. 

The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Ilampshire,  near  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  where  a  Saw>miII  was  built  previous  to  the  year  1C35.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  the  Piscataqna,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
the  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Loconia,  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  England.  The  first  settlement  of  New  Ilampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover,in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
salt-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Andrew  Gibbons,  as  the  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631 ;  and,  became  in  1634,  or  1635,  the  property  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  extending  three  miles  in  breadth 
along  the  river,  on  the  north-east  side,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
" includiitg,"  he  says,  "the  Saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  Falls 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocelyn, 
to  set  up  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
informs  the  proprietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  July,  "  the  carpenters 
began  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  as  he 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  "a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  his  boards  from  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  that  place,  if  not  in  all  New  England. ' 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  turn 
to  account  the  woodland  wealth  of  New  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  hundred  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  have 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  "  bread  was  either 

(1)  It  U  cUtod,  in  Toang:'s  Chronicle*  of  »nd  eighty  torn  was  freighted  In  the  Colony. 

Plymoath,  thkt    in   September,   1623,   the  The  clap-bomrds  were  probably  all  sawed  or 

"  Ann,"  of  one   hundred  and  forty   tons,  cleft,  and  prepared  by  band.   The  first  water- 

which  brought  orer,  among  others,  aereral  mill,  he  tells  as,  was  erected  in  1633.   Beck> 

artificers  to  the  Colony,  returned  to  London  man   states,  that  tke  Jirtt  Sa»-m\ll  in  Em 

laden  with  clap-board«,  bearer  and  other  furs,  gland  vat  ertcted  in  1663. 
The  year  following,  a  ship  of  one  hundred 
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bronght  from  England  in  meal,  or  from  Yirginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here.'" 

The  other  mill,  althoagh  there  is  no  further  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  a  grist  mill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  and 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  cargo  of  "  iron  stoane,'' 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloare  boards  and  pipe  stares,"  showing  bow 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  great  lumbering  State  of  Maine. 
Gibbons,  who  lived  in  a  palisaded  house,  was  sacceeded  in  the  charge 
by  Humphrey  Chadboume,  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  of  promi- 
Dent  citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-building  was  soon  after  commenced  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  ships  and  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afforded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  exclusive  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  great  stimulus  to  improvement,  had 
its  rise  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  civilized  nations.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  ia 
1641,  was  a  law  on  this  subject  It  declared  that  there  "should  be  no 
monopolies  but  of  such  new  inventions  as  were  profitable  to  the  country, 
and  that  for  a  short  time  only," 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclusive  privileges  under  this  first  New 
England  Code,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  various  uses,  including  a 
Saw-mill.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  1646,  the  Court  resolved  that,  "In 
answer  to  the  pcticon  of  Joseph  Jenckes,  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  his  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
vented Sawe-Mill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowerteen  yeeres  without  disturbance  by  any  others  setting  np 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  study  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vajne  or 
lost ;  this  pcticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  ye  ex- 
portation of  such  manufactures,  and  to  moderate  ye  prises  thereof  if 
occasion  so  require."* 

(1)  Btlknap't  Ntw  II«mp(hlre,  1, 17,  26;  orguiMlion  of  tb«  PaUst  Oflea,  fitr  iavw. 

Appendix,  p.  IS.  Uona  uid  iaprovwiMato  la  Sawt  aad  8«w> 

(3)  RMordf,  Tol.  iL,  149;  vol.  iii..  S75.  mill*,  it  btiWMa  thn*  »ad  foorbttsdnd. 
Th«  nombtr  of  PaUhU  gimaUd  ■lac*  th« 
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The  ingenioas  patentee  in  this  case,  whose  sod,  Joseph  Jenks,  built 
the  first  hoQse  in  Patrtacket,  Rhode  Island,  and  whose  grandson  of  the 
same  name  was  Qorernor  of  that  Colony  after  Cranston,  receives  honor* 
able  mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  mannfactare  of  Scythes, 
included  in  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modiGed  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  Mills  wo  are 
anable  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron-works  in  the 
Colony  at  Lymi,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 
self. 

It  is  mentioned  in  "  The  Description  of  Scituate,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,*  that  Robert  Stndson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
in  1656,  which  the  writer  observes  "may  be  the  first  in  the  Colony." 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  built  in 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  which  wos  on  November  10th. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,  "  that  in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 
the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 
any  of  their  own  timber ;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 
the  other  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  any 
timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  his  particular 
use,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  his  own  use  so  many 
as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  3.?.  6cf.  an  hundred  inch  sawn ; 
but  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mill  with  timber  to 
keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  have  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  timber  upon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit.'"  The  mill, 
which  stood  on  "the  third  Herring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1676. 

Such  rcgnlations  will  seem  curious  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modern 
steam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawing  at  the  halves. 

The  King's  Commissioners,  who  visited  New  England  in  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "  about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
Saw-mill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  in 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxborough. 

2.  Maixe  and  New  Hampshibe. — We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
fixst  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  built  on 

(1)  SMond  S«rie*,  roL  ir.,  225.  (2)  Ibid.  p.  249. 
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the  Salmon  Falls  Rirer,  a«  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  division 
of  their  g^ant  the  same  year  by  Mason  and  Gorges,  the  north  side  of 
the  Piscataqaa,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massacbnsetts  in  1652,  mills  began  to 
be  erected  soon  after  its  first  settlement  At  Piscataqna,  or  Kittery,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  which  included  Elliott  and  North  and  Sonth 
Berwicif,  and  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
lumbering  bnsiness  was  in  early  times  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  auy  other  place.  It  employed  in  1682  six  Saw-mills.  Previous  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wincall  and  Bronghton,  on  condition  that  they  should  erect  a 
Saw-mill  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-building 
stations  of  the  District,  and  had  several  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indian,  and  coasting  adventures,  furnished  a  steady 
outlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  close  of  the 
seveuteenth  century,  were  the  owners  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country 
between  the  Piscataqua  and  the  Saco,  including  the  magni6cent  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Saco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  industry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rivers  for  difierent  purposes,  and  by 
their  enterprise  in  Lumbering,  Ship-building,  and  Commerce,  acquired 
g^eat  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  'William  Pepperell 
acquired  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Suco  claimed  to  have  control  of  the 
mill  privileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  np  a  Saw-mill 
there,  for  which  he  contracted  to  pay  twelve  thousand  feet  of  boards,  and 
to  employ  townsmen  in  preference  to  others.  The  Indians,  in  1675,  at- 
tacked the  settlement,  erected  a  battery  on  the  mill-wheels,  which  they 
removed,  burned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  place.* 

Thomas  Clark  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
Kennebec,  about  the  year  1660,  but  were  driven  away  in  1675.  William 
Hutchinson,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  1673  purchased  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saco,  and  had  mills  at  Newichewannock,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assaulted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  sachem,  who  killed  30  men,  took  54  captives,  and  bomed 
all  the  houses  and  mills.  There  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  time  or  another  experience  these  sarage  forays,  in  which  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  country  from  Kittery  eastward,  were  the  instJo 
gators.  They  offered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  these  sssanlts,  that  it  wu  at  length  determined  to  rednoe  the  strong- 

(1)  SsUlTui't  mttwj  of  Uala%  p.  Ui. 
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hold  of  the  enemj,  and  the  joanger  Pepperell  of  Kittery  was  selected  to 
lead  the  expedition  against  Louisbarg. 

The  number  of  Saw-mills  in  Maine,  in  April,  16B2,  was  twentj-fonr, 
of  which  six  were  at  Kittery.  Wells  was  the  second  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  business,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  was  the  third. 
White  pine  merchantable  boards  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  were 
then  worth  30s.  the  thousand  feet ;  white  oak  pipe  stares,  £3 ;  red  oak 
pipe  stares,  30s.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  25s.;  wheat,  5s.;  malt,  4s.; 
Indian  Com,  3^.  per  bushel ;  and  silver,  6s.  per  oz.  At  these  stated 
prices,  which  were  6xed  from  year  to  year,  taxes  were  paid  in  lumber 
and  provisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abated  for  payment  in 
money.'  In  1664,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  19s.  and  staves  17s.  per  thousand.' 

In  1668,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  jurisdiction  included 
New  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maine,  enacted  a  law  reserving  for  public 
use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  valuable  species  of  timber.  A  compensation,  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
manufacture  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continued  until  after  the  Revolution.  Parliament  also  appropriated 
£10,000  for  utensils  and  other  aids  to  the  manufacture.  The  making 
of  pine,  spruce,  red  and  white  oak  lumber,  of  bouse  and  ship  timber,  of 
red  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards, 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  and  exchanged  for 
merchandise ;  the  contracts  for  mast  timber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Rosin  (at  a  bounty  originally  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestic 
exchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  Caernarvon,  who  defined  timber 
to  be  "an  excrescence  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  placed  there  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  payment  of  debts." 

In  1693,  two  years  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  District 

(1)  Midn*  Hilt.  CoIL     Belknap's  New  ereesed  to  over  ISOO,  aad  the  ralae  of  Inm- 

HMBpehlre.  ber  lold,  to  two  tnd  a  quarter  millioiu  an- 

(S)  Williamson'i  HUtory  of  Maine.    In  noallj,  the  price  wa«  $10  per  M. 
1S40,  when  the  Saw-milli  in  Maine  had  in- 
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of  Maine  with  Massacbasetts,  the  QoTernmcnt  relaxed  its  order  respect* 
log  the  catting  of  pine  timber  in  favor  of  John  Wheelwright,  who  was 
allowed  to  take  board  logs  from  the  public  lands,  in  consideration  of  his 
erecting  a  Saw-mill  at  Cape  Porpoise  River. 

The  Trespass  Act  of  1711  (9  Q.  Anne,  Cap.  17),  which,  for  the 
preserration  of  Mast  Timber  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  attached  a  penalty  of  £100  for  cutting  white  or  other  pine  trees 
(not  private  property),  or  such  as  were  marked  and  registered  by  the 
Surveyor,  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  deemed  a  grierance,  inas- 
much as  the  fines  were  recoverable  in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the 
were  tried  without  a  jury. 


It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  erection  of 
Saw-mills  upon  all  the  numerous  streams  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  or 
Massachusetts  throughout  their  colonial  history.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  estimate  of  their  increase  by  means  of  the  ex- 
port of  sawed  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  ports  of  those  Dis- 
tricts went  to  Boston  or  Salem,  whence  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  statistics  arc  few  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  well  distinguish 
the  species  of  lumber  which  were  the  products  of  Saw-mills  from  such 
articles  as  staves,  hoops,  and  other  kinds,  wrought  by  hand  or  sold  in  a 
cruder  state. 

The  Saco  River  has  within  the  State  of  Maine  four  principal  falls,  of 
70,  20,  80,  and  42  feet  respectively,  affording  immense  water-power, 
which  was  early  occupied.  The  Saw-mills  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the  bead 
of  ship  navigation,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  timber  was  floated 
down  the  distance  of  foriy  and  fifty  miles,  sawed  annually  before  the  war 
about  four  million  feet  of  boards.  About  the  same  quantity  was  made 
at  Topsham  in  1793.  Warren,  on  St  George's  River,  exported  largo 
quantities  of  lumber.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  that  stream.  Major- 
Qeneral  Knox,  a  resident  of  the  town,  proposed  the  constmetion  of  a 
canal  around  the  Rapids  at  that  place,  leaving  excellent  sites  for  Saw-mills. 
Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  whom  the  French  traveler,  De  Liancourt,  pronounced 
the  ablest  Civil  Engineer  in  all  America,  the  inventor  of  an  ingei|loii8 
Orrery,  and  the  patentee  of  several  improvements  in  the  meebaniam 
of  mills  and  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  was  employed  to  eoa- 
struct  them  on  the  most  improved  principles.  He  died  at  Hallowell  in 
1826. 

At  Damariscotta,  on  one  stream,  there  were  before  the  clow  of  the 
century,  six  Saw-mills  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tbeaa 
are  but  a  few  iostancea  of  the  activity  and  enterpriM  MBploytd  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  in  last  century. 
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From  October,  1789,  to  October,  1791,  there  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Piscataqaa  18,034,000  feet  of  pine  boards,  of  which  11,622,000 
weut  to  the  West  Indies,  aud  6,247,000  to  Europe.  Of  oak  plauk,  clap- 
boards, stares,  aod  heading,  there  were  exported  in  the  same  time  in  the 
aggregate  3,394,000  feet,  in  addition  to  considerable  qaantities  of  shin- 
gles, hoops,  rafters,  pine  and  oak  timber,  frames  of  houses,  masts  and 
spars,  shooks,  and  otiier  products  of  the  forest. 

In  Massachusetts  proper,  where  timber  was  less  abundant,  and  the 
pursuits  more  varied.  Saw-mills  were  nevertheless  numerous  in  early 
times. 

In  the  central  county  of  Worcester,  for  example,  which  is  now  about 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  State,  though  it  has  few  large 
streams  aod  no  navigable  rivers,  not  less  than  ninety  Saw-mills,  of  which 
eleven  were  in  Hubbardston,  are  enumerated  in  Whitney's  History  of  the 
County,  published  in  1793.  This  was  more  than  one-half  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  by  the  Marshalls  for  the  whole  State,  when,  in  1810,  seven- 
teen years  after,  the  first  census  of  Manufactures  was  taken.  The  number 
in  Massachusetts  was  then  stated  at  150,  which  was  far  below  the  real 
number,  as  the  returns  were  very  imperfect,  embracing  in  fact  only  the 
two  counties  of  Berkshire  aud  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  mill-streams  in 
the  county  were  mere  brooks,  often  quite  dry,  or  insuCBcient  to  carry  a 
mill  during  the  dry  season.  A  Mr.  Wetherbee,  who  built  Corn  and 
Saw-mills  on  the  Nashua,  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  at  Lunenburg,  in 
order  to  gain  a  constant  supply  of  water,  dug  a  canal  a  mile  in  length, 
which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  of  no  common  occurrence  in  that  day. 
The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  that  county  at  Worcester  in 
1673-4,  but  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostility  during 
the  war  with  King  Philip.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1684,  when 
Captain  John  Wing  erected  the  first  Corn  and  Sawing-mills  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester,  where 
remains  of  the  dam  are  still  visible.  The  third  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  1713.  A  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  in  that  county,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Canada  as  a  captive  by  the  Indians,  built  for  the 
French,  on  the  river  Chamblee,  near  Montreal,  in  1706,  their  first  Saw- 
mill, as  the  price  of  redemption  of  himself  and  son.  There  was,  previous 
to  that,  no  Saw-mill  in  all  Canada,  and  no  artificer  capable  of  building 
or  working  one. 

John  Prescott,  a  native  of  the  same  place,  built,  about  the  time  that 
Worcester  was  settled,  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  old  town  of  Qroton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  Jonas,  an  honored  name  in  that  place,  set  up  a 
Saw-mill  there  iu  1686.  For  that  purpose,  he  was  granted  leave  and  the 
use  of  Stony  Brook,  on  condition  that  "he  should  accommodate  the  town 
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with  merchantable  boardH  at  six-pence  a  hundred  feet  cheaper  than  thej 
were  sold  at  any  other  Saw-milla,  and  for  town  pay,  and  that  town  be  sap- 
plied  before  any  other  persons,  provided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  not  hin- 
der the  com  mill."  This  connty  now  manufactDres  lumber  to  a  greater 
annaal  value  than  any  other  in  the  State. 

In  the  old  and  well-wooded  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  built  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams,  Becket, 
Mount  Washington,  PittsQeld,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, Iladley,  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  rivers, 
in  the  former.  Saw-mills  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Much  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  in  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, making  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  until  1783,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  less  than  twenty-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  first 
occupied  by  residents  in  1777. 

3.  Vermont. — Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
Vermont.  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowing  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut,  north- 
ward to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Cbamplain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Luke  Mcmphremagog,  all  invite  the  erection  of 
mills.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  most  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  lumber  and  other  products  of 
the  wcll-woodcd  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  long  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  Windsor  County  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  water-power  of  Queechy,  White,  Mill  and  other  rivers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile. 

The  Clyde,  in  Orieans  County,  falls  one  hundred  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river,  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  State,  bat 
could  only  be  maintained  against  French  and  Indian  hostility  bj  the  set- 
tlers who  built  and  labored  with  their  weapons  at  their  side.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  until  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  settlement  and  improvements  were  inconsiderable  until  a  late  period, 
on  account  of  the  contests  aboat  JarisdicUon  between  Uie  Statss  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachasetts,  and  New  York,  to  which  it  saccesdvelj  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhodi  Islaitd. — Rhode  hland^  whose  first  exports  wwe  lumber, 
pipe-staves,  etc,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prioet 
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of  boards  and  clap-boards  at  the  mill,  indicating  that  the  Colony  already 
possessed  those  asefal  appurtenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  boards  delivered  at  the  mill, 
and  one  sbilliog  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  be  sound  mer- 
chantable stuff.  *  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profitably  applied  to  other  uses, 
until  after  the  Revolution.  In  1810  the  State  contained  twenty-eight 
Saw-mills. 

5.  CoxNBcncuT. — In  Connedictti,  the  younger  Winthrop,  afterward 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw-mill  at  New  London,  previous  to 
1654,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  lands,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
employment.  In  the  year  1661,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  "  Lib- 
erty is  {granted  Mr.  Winthrope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
it  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  His 
son,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  on  the  Nahantick,  near  Long 
Cove,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  npon  the  same 
river  by  John  Prentis.  Others  were  built  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  1713  and  1721,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weller  &  Son.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  John  Elderkin,  one  of  the 
grantees  of  New  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Winthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  previously  carried  on  that 
business,  as  well  as  that  of  house-carpenter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  building  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements. 
He  built  the  first  meeting-house  there,  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Winthrop's  mills.* 

In  1667,  the  Court  granted  Thomas  Harris  liberty  to  build  a  Saw-mill 
on  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Great  River,"  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  he  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  1671,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1680,  the  town  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thames,  granted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  "  for  his  en- 
couragement to  set  up  a  Saw-mill,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

(1)  Arnold'i  Rhod«  If  land.  (3)  C«nlkin't  Hiftory  of  New  London. 

(2)  Colony  Record*,  toL  i,  p.  246. 
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and  timber  at  the  place,  and  no  others  to  set  ap  a  Saw-mill  opon  the  laid 
stream  to  his  damage.'" 

The  Saw  and  Qrist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towns, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  sparse  populations,  that  it  was 
customary  for  the  towns  to  make  grants  of  peculiar  or  exclniUTe  piiri- 
leges,  and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  the  infancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  Many  of  these  early  monopolies,  granted  by 
towns  and  larger  muoicipalitics,  contain  curious  stipulations. 

We  may  add  to  the  foregoing  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  first  mill  in  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  built 
in  1789,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  "  New  England  Ohio  Company"  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Muskingum,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  Oliver, 
Major  Ilat&eld,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  iu  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  Simrel's  Ferry,  on  the  Youghiogheny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Qrist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.* 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  1150,*  says,  "New  England  abounds  in 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  hours,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pine  boards ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  variont 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium ;  it  is  reckoned  that  forty  boarda 
make  one  thousand  feet  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  becwise 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  inconveniences.  1.  As  the  conntry 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficient  to  drive  the  wheels  in  snmmer. 
8.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lamber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  woods,  whoae 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  they 
received  a  perqnhdte  from  the  lumbermen.  "  A  timberman'i  estate^**  aayi 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "consists  in  mills  and  oxen."* 


( 1 )  B»rb«r'a  BUt  C«1L  of  CoaoMUeat.  (t)  BrilUk  8«ld«Nate  la  Am$im,  tL,  M. 

p.  S9S.  (4)  By  Ik*  tarn  hiilir,  vm  gwniallj 

(3)  Aatrloaa  PiesMr,  voL  U.  p^  M.  mMsl,  in  Amwloti,  imaflag  Ttabtr,  8p«i% 
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Mill-sawi  were  manofoctQred  at  Canton,  Massachusetts,  in  1790,  to  the 
number  of  150  to  200,  annually. 

6.  New  Yobk. — The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
and  North  Hirer,  were  early  in  possession  of  Saw>mills,  driren  both  by 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erected  on  Manhattan  Island,  by 
the  Dutch,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
1708,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  "one  of  which  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days.'' 

During  the  administration  of  the  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minnit, 
who  in  1626  negotiated  the  purchase  from  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
whose  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  Wind-mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  com.  During  his  time  and  that 
of  his  successor,  Woutcr  Van  Twiller,  who  succeeded  in  1633,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Provincial  documents  state,  "erected  at  considerable  expense 
three  Saw-mills,  which  have  never  produced  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  Company  in  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
istration. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  of  Ply- 
mouth and  3ia8sachnsett8  Bay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw-mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  built  in  New  Netherlands,  was  situated  on  Nut,  or  Gover- 
nor's Island,  which  was  leased  in  1639,  for  five  hundred  merchantable 


Omk  u>d  Pine  PUnk,  Oak  and  Pin«  Boards,        The  Commissionen  of  the  Nary  in  making 

8Utm,  Heading,  Hoops,  Clap-boards,  Shin-  their  contracts,  which  were  nsaallj  given 

giM,  and  Laths.     In  the  Act  or  Parliament  to  Piscataqna,  N.  H.,  and  Caseo  Bay,  Maine, 

of  1713,  extending  the  operation  of  the  pre-  specified  the  kind  and  namber  required,  and 

rions  laws  for  encouraging  the  importation  gare  a  license  for  cutting  the  trees,  and  none 

ofNaval  Stores,  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  could  be  cat  without     Masts  were  usually 

were  specified,  Tis.,  Deals  of  sereral  sorts,  required  to  be  thirty-eight  inches  at  the  butt, 

Kmber  Balks  «fs«T«nlsiMa,Ban«l-boards,  and  as  many  yards  long.    They  sometimes 

Clap-boards,    Pipe-boards,     or     Pipe-holt,  reached  forty-two  inches  at  the  butt     The 

White-boards  for  Shoemakers,  Boom  and  premium  was  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty 

Cant-spars,  Bow-ctoves,  Caprerans,   Clap-  feet  girt  measure.     Timber  under    twelre 

bolt,  Ebony-wood,  Headings  for  Pipes,  Hogs-  inches,  was  called   Banging  timber;   that 

heads  and  Bair^  Ho«pa  for  Coopers,  Oars,  abore  twelre  inches.  Tun  timber ;  standards 

Pip*  sad  Hofibiai  Kavee,  Barrel-sUves,  and  knees,  were  called  Compam  timber.— 

Tirkin-stoTes,    Tmoaels,    Speekled  wood,  DougUut'  Brituk  SeUlmtnu. 
Sweet  wood,  small  span,  Oak,  Plaak,  and 
W^aMoi. 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  and  half  pine.  There  was  a  small  stream  on  lbs 
east  Bide  of  the  Manhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  Rirer,  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  several  grain  and  Saw-milbi,  and 
was  thence  called  in  early  times  Saw-mill  Creek. 

About  the  same  time  several  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  in 
1630,  by  the  first  Yan  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  granting, 
by  the  Charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  shonld,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  Among  the  Colonists,  embracing  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1630,  was  Andries  Carstensen,  a  master  mill* 
Wright,  and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  1636,  Pieter  Comelissen,  of  the  same 
calling,  and  Barcnt  Pieterse  Eoeymans.  The  latter,  who  was  snrnamed 
"  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  he  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Patroon's  grist-mill,  in  1645,  took  charge  with  Jan 
Oerritsen,  his  partner,  who  came  out  with  him,  of  the  Patroon's  Saw-mills, 
on  one  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Qilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.' 

In  1647,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  fonr 
thousand  boards ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  efficient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mills  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  KatskiU 
Indians,  in  1673,  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  south  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  The  advantages  of  this  place  for  the  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  several  years.  Cryn  Comelissen,  and  Hans  Jansen  Yan 
Rotterdam,  early  emigrants,  had  by  license  erected  Saw-mills  there  in 
1651,  on  the  creek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bearen  Island),  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  Renssalaerwyck.  This  purchase, 
twelve  miles  deep  and  eight  or  ten  front,  now  constitutes  the  ancient  town 
of  Coeymans,  in  Albany  County,  and  the  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  numerous  in  that  State  and  Now  Jersey,  where  they  have  been  the 
owners  of  several  mills.* 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  within  the  boundary  of  Renssalaerwyck,  in 
1648. 

The  Wnt  India  Company  also  cansed  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(I)  Tb«  wagM  of  daj'Uboren  ar*  ehsrgvd  florin  lixtMB  ■Urvrt  Mek)  ud  pallwiilw, 

in  tb«  Proprivtor'i  nccoanU  at  tbi«  timo,  at  then  nnob  ia  dtaaad,  IflaM  lotiaa  p«r 

on*  florin  to  on«  florin  tan  ttivon,  (40  to  &0  thoaaaad. 

o«aU),  par  dajr ;  earponttn,  two  florin*,  (SO  (3)  O'CaDagbar^i  Htw  Nctkavlaada. 
MBti) ;  plaak,  oaa  floria  t«a  $Urtn,  to  oaa 
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Sooth  KiTer,  or  Delaware,  while  they  held  possession  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  in  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  sitaated  on  Ancratn,  or 
Roeloff  Janscn's  Creek,  eight  miles  below  Hudson,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river.  The  Katskill  furnished  snperior  water-power,  having  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirtj-five  miles,  and  was  earl;  occupied  bj  mills. 

The  French  bad  Saw-mills  at  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  At  the  falls  of  the  Boquet  River,  some  distance 
above,  William  Oallilam),  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  New 
York,  aspiring  to  the  possession  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
North  River,  settled  in  1765,  and  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 
afterward  Grist-mills.  The  manufacture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  sold  at  large  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
settlers.  The  Champlain  Canal  afterward  opened  a  market  for  white 
pine  sawed  lumber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  became  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
land  was  compelled  to  bury  his  Saw-mill  and  Grist-mill  irons  to  save 
them,  and  was  nearly  mined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mill  destroyed. 

Much  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  said  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  number  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  bams,  and  of 
their  surroundings.  A  small  Grist  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  which  still  sends  down  by  its 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  improved  mechanism  of  Saw-mills  and  grist- 
mills, and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  caused  great  quantities  to  be 
rafted  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constmcted  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  lumber,  gave  an  impulse  to 
the  business.  The  town  of  Bath,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1793,  had  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  years  after,  it  had,  within  a  circuit  of  eight  miles,  five  Saw-mills. 
The  county  in  1797  contained  twenty  Saw-mills;  Ontario  County, a  little 
earlier  settled,  had  at  the  same  time  twenty-eight  Saw-mills.  Other 
portions  of  the  State  multiplied  them  in  nearly  equal  ratio.' 

(1)  N«v  Tork  SUto,  in  18S4,  «oaUiiwd  in  1840,  6358  Sftw-mills.  Ititill  ontanmbm 
2384  Qriit-mills,  and  H9i  Saw-mlllf ;  nnd    nil  other  SUtes  in  UiLi  oUm  of  mAchino*. 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lomber,  according  to  Lord 
Sheffield's  Tables  from  the  Custom-Uonse  books,  was  in  1774  ten  thon* 
sand  seven  hundred  feet.  In  1775,  owing  probably  to  the  commencenient 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  fire  thoosand  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  value  for  the  two  years,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,416. 

Albany,  having  in  former  times  a  very  flourishing  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  the 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  numerous  Saw-mills,  but  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  is  still  among  the  largest  lorn- 
ber  markets  in  the  world  ;  and  in  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scantlings  were  427,038,600  feet,  valued  at  nearly  seven  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  Xew  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  setUers 
from  the  original  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrious  Colo- 
nists from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improve  the 
numerous  mill-scats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  though  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Manu- 
factures. The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw-mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-mills  was  about  the  year 
1682,  when  West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-mills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  Ifills 
existed  at  that  time  at  Ilobokcn,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  moet  southern 
one.'  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  poaseaeed  Saw-mills, 
as  they  did  corn-mills.  During  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-miU 
in  Woodbridge  was  erected  by  Jonathan  Bishop,  on  the  Rahawack  River. 
A  Suw-mill  was  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State,  at  Salem,  in  We«t  Jersey,  by  William  Ilampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  Hay,  1688,  Thomas  Rudyard,  the  Depnty-Gov- 
emor  of  the  Province,  writes  from  Amboy  :  "  Tliere  is  fire  or  six  mills 
going  up  here  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  price 
of  boards  half  in  half  ond  all  other  timber  for  building,  for  although  tin- 
ber  costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(1)  WbittbMd'i  But  Jtmy. 
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upon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  these  mills  abate.  We  bnj  oak  and 
chestnnt  boards  no  cheaper  than  last  year.'" 

Saw-mills  aod  the  manafactore  of  lamber  had  so  far  increased  in  1698, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  important  article  of  export  To  encourage  "  the 
bnilding  of  ships  and  other  vessels,"  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboj,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  its  neighbor,  New  York,  in  com- 
merce, the  Anembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  anj  timber,  planks, 
boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-poles,  except 
directlj  to  England,  the  West  India,  Summer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re- 
qaired  in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  inspectors.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  its  only 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-building 
interests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  as  severely  hnrtful  to  that  of  New  York.  The  system  was 
continued  onder  the  Royal  Qovemment,  and  in  It  14  duties  and  other 
burdensome  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
same  articles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  IT n,  because  "prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants'' ;  but  in  1743 
were  re-enacted,  and  continued  in  force  until  the  Revolution.*  The 
operation  of  such  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  manufactures  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
the  multiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  manufacture  of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tuckerton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Rancocas,  at  Pemberton,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
land  of  David  Budd. 

In  1798  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improved  mill-seats  in  New  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  occupied  with  Saw-mills,  fulling-mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pexnstlvaxia. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-mills  at  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 

(1)  WhitohMd't  BMt  J«n«7, 278.  InlSSO,  PhiladelpbU  aad  Burlington  6«.  to  7«.  per 

ai«rcbant*blo  whito  piao  boarda  were  in  New  hundred  for  Mwing  pine  boardi.    Tbe  houset 

BagUnd  30*.  enrrent  money  per  tbotuaad.  building  at  Amboy  in  1S83  are  described  »» 

Day  wages  in  Eait  Jersey  were  at  this  tima  nsually  30  feet  long,  16  feot  wide,  10  feet  be- 

abobt  2*.  per  day ;  and  at  Amboy,  where  build>  tween  joints,  with  double  chimney  of  timber 

in  g  was  aetirely  going  on,  2*.  M.,  the  cur-  and  clay,  "as  the  manner  of  this  country  is 

raaegr  baiag  ooa-flfUi  more  than  sterling.  In  to  boild,"  and  cost  about  £50  eaelu — LttUn 

IS9S,  handsawyen,  which  were  maeh  de-  t«  Seott  Modtl  of  ik«  Govemmtnt, 

peoded  oa  ia  naw  aattkniaats,  reoeirad  at  (2)  Whitehead's  East  Jersey,  298. 
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Joost  Andriaosen  &  Co.,  in  1658,  proposed  to  boild  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls,  near  New  Amstel,  (Newcastle),  in  the 
present  State  of  Delaware. 

In  a  list  of  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  on  the  South  River,  or 
Delaware,  in  November,  1662,  was  iron-work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  which 
was  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  ($180). 

In  reference  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "  Carcoon  Creek,** 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Court,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  land  being  daily  taken  np  around  it,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.'  The  Swedes  also  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Frankford,  before  the  Undlng  of 
Penn.  It  stood  near  the  house  of  William  Kinsey,  the  first  erected  in 
that  place.' 

A  Saw-mill  appears  to  have  been  built  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
first  settlers  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  landing.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  giving  an  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
William  Penn  alludes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  Hooac^ 
as  being  "conveniently  posted  for  water  carriage." 

Eichard  Townsend,  who  came  from  England  with  Penn,  and  built  the 
first  grist-mill  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city,  also  erected  a  com 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County. 

"This  mill,"  he  says,  "I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
served  for  grinding  of  com  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  nse  to 
us."'  The  mill  referred  to  by  Penn,  appears  to  have  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Pusey,  Samuel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably  including  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  superin- 
tended. The  iron  vane,  with  their  initials,  which  surmounted  it,  is  still 
preserved. 

Although  com-mills  were  built  in  considerable  number  by  the  first 
German  and  English  settlers,  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  have  beea 
numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.  They  were  said,  a  few 
years  after  the  lauding,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  mills,  and  in  different 


(1)  IlAMrd'f  Aonala  of  Penoiylranift.  for*  Ui«  introdaetion  of  8»w.4BU]a  j  «■<  tk* 

(S)  Mam.  of  JliiU  Soo.  of  Peoncylraoia,  morUr  aixl  c«ia«Dt  had  bMB  aad*  of  Umm 

Tol.  i,  p.  ISS.    FarrU,  in  hU  Ulatorj  of  (h«  that  waa  Wnt  froM  oyt>»  AtOa,  bate* 

Original  SotUemtBti  of  the  Swedot  on  tho  any  Umattoaa  bad  baaa  dtoaovtd.    Tka 

Dalawaro,  ttatM  that  h«  bad  iMn,  in  bia  booM  wa«  baiU  of  briek,  aad  waa  rtandtaf 

yoatb,  tb«  boa**  at  Naweaatla,  ia  wbleb  a  ftw  yean  b«foro  ba  wrota,  la  IMA. 
Uortrnor  Lorata««  •nUrtainad  Oaoq(a  Vox        (S)  Clarkaoa'a  LUb  af  WilUaa  Paaa,  voL 

in  1972,  tba  timbar  of  wbiob  appaarad  to  1. 
bavo  boaa  bawad,  indicaiiag  ita  artetloa  ba- 
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places ;  bat  Sftw-mills  are  not  particularized.  Iland-sawjera  are  men- 
tioned  as  in  demand  in  1698,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
seven  shillings  per  hundred.  The  price  for  the  same  labor  in  1705,  was 
ten  shillings,  which  would  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
out a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Boards  were 
then  ten  shillings  per  hundred ;  shingles,  ten  shillings  per  thousand ; 
timber,  six  shillings  the  tun ;  and  wheat,  four  shillings  a  bushel.  In  the 
neighboring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  this  time, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  when  the  framed 
houses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap-boards,"  and  "the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand.'"  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissahickon,  within  the  late  township  of  Roxborougb, 
in  the  northwest  part  of  the  City,  previous  to  1779,  but  did  not  include 
a  Saw-mill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  place.*  The 
"  Chester  Mills,"  including  a  Saw-mill,  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Jonathan  Dickinson,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  advertised  for  sale  in 
1723.  In  1760,  the  Assessors  reported  within  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills.  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  lumber,  either 
sawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill  and  other 
streams,  was  always  abundant  in  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Mills  for  its  manufacture  were 
speedily  multiplied  in  the  rivera  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abounded. 
The  industrious  Germans  of  those  counties  had  many  mills.  In  1786, 
within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  were  manufacturers,  •  there  were  sixteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constituted  the  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Saw-mills  existed  on  the  Brandywine,  Christina,  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  flouring 
and  Saw-mills  on  the  Brandywine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  within  the  borough,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  IIol- 
lingsworth  and  Harney's  machine  shop,  which  was  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scantlings  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  1765,  was  783,000  feet;  the  value  of  which  at  £3  10«.  per  M.,  waa 
£2470.  Staves,  heading,  and  shingles,  were  exported  in  the  same  time 
to  the  value  of  £28,450.     The  exports  of  planks  and  boards  in  the  years 

(1)  Dr.  John  WkUon,  in  Hem.  Hiat.  of  (2)  Qenealogioal  Aecoant  of  th«  Lerering 
PenD«jlrani«,  vol.  1,  278.  Family,  by  H.  Q.  Jonei,  Eiq.  App.  Not«  A. 
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1772,  '73,  and  '74,  were,  rcspectiTely,  1,724,  4,075,  and  3,309  thoniaiid 
feet* 

9.  Maryland. — Respecting  the  introduction  of  Saw-mills  in  Maryland, 
we  have  no  information.  Tlie  first  water-mill  for  com  in  the  Colonj, 
was  erected  by  pnblic  sabscription  in  1639.  A  century  after,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  pnblic  statute. 

The  mill-sites  on  the  Patapsco  were  occupied  for  corn-mills  about  the 
year  1763,  by  Joseph  Ellicott  and  J.  &  H.  Burgess,  from  Bucks  County, 
Pennsvlvania. 

10.  YiBaiinA. — Making  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  was 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Virginians  in  1609;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  in  1620,  were  directed  to  gire  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts,  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-mills ;  and 
others,  from  Hamburgh,  were  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  asms 
purpose. 

Of  clap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1650,  a  man  could  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £4  per 
thousand ;  and  in  the  Canaries  £20 ;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  at  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previously  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  by  water,  would  do  *he  work  of  twenty  sawyers. 

The  following  "  Explication  of  the  Saw-mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,**  illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraving,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,'  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

"  Thia  engine  is  verjr  common  in  Nonraj,  and  monntaini  of  Sweden,  vhere- 
with  thejont  great  qoantitles  of  Deal-boards  ;  which  engine  ii  very  necessarj 
to  be  in  a  great  Towne,  or  Forrest,  to  cot  limber,  whether  into  planks  or 
otherwise.  This  heer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norwaj,  for  thej  make 
the  piece  of  Timber  approach  the  sawes  on  certaine  wheels  with  teeth ;  \nt 

(1)  Lord  Sbefleld's  Tables  from  Caston-  was   niaety-foar   miUioa    feeV   of    wbleh 

BoBse  Bookt,  Nog.  9  and  10.  sereatj-four  millions  was    ia  Ptnntjlra- 

Tke  eensns  of  1810,  from  elerea  eat  ef  sla.    From  N«w  York,  aad  setreial  laaber 

tw«ntj-«lx  Sutes  and  TerritoriM,  retamed  States,  there  was  no  retara.    Cbester,  Laa- 

S.5M  eommoa   Saw-mllU,  aad  twealgr«oM  caster,  Korthaaberlaad,  aad  Caaiberlaad, 

Msbogaay  mills,  of  which  1,M&  eoauaoa  bad  the  greatest  Busber  cf  bIUs  ia  Psa»> 

Saw-mllU,  and  all  the  Uahogaay  mills  be-  sjlraaia. 

long  to  Pvansjlraaia.    The  qaaatitj  sawed  (S)  See  note,  page  St. 
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b««aQse  of  reparations  which  these  tooth'd  wheels  are  often  subject  unto,  I 
will  omit  that  nse,  and  in  stead  thereof  pnt  two  waits  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  Is  marked  A,  the  other 
B.  The  chords  wherewith  the  said  weights  doe  hange,  to  be  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  2  peeoet  of  moring  wood,  which  slide  on  two  other  peeoes  of  fixed 
wood,  bj  the  meanes  of  oertaine  small  pullejs,  which  should  alwajs  draw  the 
sajd  peeoes  of  moring  wood,  which  advancing  alwajs  toward  the  sawes  rising 
and  falling,  shall  quicklj  be  cut  into  4,  5  or  6  peeces,  as  you  shall  please  to 
put  on  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  you  will  have  for  the  thioknesse 
of  the  plank  or  boards  ye  will  cut,  and  whenn  a  peece  is  cut,  then  let  one  with 
a  lerer  turn  a  Rowler  whereto  shall  be  fastened  a  strong  cord,  which  shall 
bringe  backe  the  sayd  peeoe  of  wood,  and  left  againe  the  weights :  and  after 
pnt  aside  the  peeoe  already  out  to  take  again  the  sawes  against  another  peece 
of  wood.  Which  once  done,  the  ingenious  Abtist,  may  easily  convert  the  same 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as 
profitable  Mas." 

This  primitive  instrument  appears  to  have  admitted  the  employment 
of  a  gang  of  saws,  and  by  comparing  the  description  with  that  given  a 
century  earlier  by  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with 
the  mechanism  of  Saw-mills,  as  they  existed  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
many  years  ago,  will  discover  fewer  changes,  we  apprehend,  in  their 
essential  features  than  he  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries.  A  Saw-mill,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  affair;  and  a  mill  which  cost  £100,  and  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
boards,  per  diem,  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  steam  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
machinery,  applied  to  manufactures  of  wood,  are  among  the  most  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  published  in  1T31,  quoted  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  parent  country  in  a  clearer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  the  valuable  imports  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  sent  in 
the  tobacco  ships,  two-thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  pounds  in  the  plantations.  James  Rurasey,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  made  some  improvements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills, 
which  he  patented  in  several  of  the  States,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Application  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  "or  any  other  ma* 
chines  that  have  retrograde  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
supplying  them  with  water  in  such  a  manner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  generally  expended  will  answer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
ally requisite.  My  new  invented  machine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanism 
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of  one  snfficieDtly  large  to  raise  water  to  work  six  saws  or  a  Qrist* 
mia" 

11.  Thz  Carounas  and  Geobqia — The  extensire  pine  forests  and 
other  timber  lands  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  invited  the  first 
settlers  to  a  lacrative  manufacture  of  lumber  and  naral  stores.  Bat 
although  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1691,  passed  an  Act  "for  the  better 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  engines  for  the  propagating  of  the  staples 
of  the  Province,"  and,  in  1707,  another  for  "encouraging  the  making  of 
potash  and  saltpetre,"  followed,  in  1712,  bj  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
the  building  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,"  the  Saw-mill  doet 
not  appear  to  have  come  into  extensive  requisition  in  Carolina  during 
colonial  times. 

"The  resoarcfls  of  Carolina  in  lumber,"  says  Dr.  Ranuaj,  "majlw  mU- 
mated  from  the  following  statement.  There  are  within  its  limits  two  hundred 
thousand  acres,  each  of  which,  on  an  average,  has  growing  on  it  fifty  pine 
trees,  and  every  one  of  these  on  an  sTerage,  when  brought  in  a  marketable 
form  to  the  seaports,  would  sell  for  ten  dollars.  If  to  thasa  are  added  tha 
cypress  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  beeches,  magnolias, 
palmettos,  and  other  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  fomitare, 
building,  as  ship  timber,  and  in  various  forms  by  different  artists,  the  sylvan 
riches  of  the  State  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  calculation.  So  great  is  the 
eagerness  to  plant  cotton  (1808),  that  forests  containing  immense  quantities 
of  useful  wood  are  merely  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  any  other  advantage 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilizing  quality  of  their  ashes.  This  small 
residue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuable,  is  not  im- 
proved by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple,  CoUo»,  that,  to  extend  its  culture,  other 
sources  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amount,  are  annually  sacrificed." 

South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-mills  and  Georgia 
one.  The  last-named  manufactured  about  one  and  a  quarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  Ab  Rice,  and,  to  a  less  extent,  Indigo  and  Tobac<K), 
bad  previously  engaged  the  industry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
comparatively  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  cither  Saw  or  grain 
mills  until  after  the  Revolution.  We  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
daring  that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  flourish  in  any  good  degree.  In  178i,  the 
Legislature  once  more  enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fourteen  years.  A  Society  which  was  institnted  soon  after  for  the  en- 
couragement and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  employed,  among  other  ways,  in  erecting  mills  for 
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making  paper,  sawing  lomber,  and  especially  for  manafactariDg  floor. 
There  were  hondreds  of  ralaable  mill-seats,  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pines. 

The  official  value  of  the  differcDt  kinds  of  lomber  exported  from  all 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  1770  was  £154,637,  or  $686,588.  This  em- 
braced boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and  buildings, 
stares,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
65,846,024  feet ;  of  shingles;  80,813,357  ;  of  hoops,  stares,  and  headings, 
32,039,707  ;  of  timber,  21,838  tuns  and  12,272  pieces  ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees ;  191  frames  of  houses  ;  and  48,860  shooks,  etc. 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com- 
mences, and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  began  to  be  introduced  into 
Europe  and  America.  The  Steam-engine  had  for  some  time  been  used 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills ;  and  as 
early  as  1745,  a  Steam-engine  was  constructed  and  in  use  in  the  copper- 
mine  of  Mr.  Schuyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
several  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Rumsey,  Fitch, 
Stevens,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct  power  for 
the  movement  of  mill- work  for  both  Saw  and  Flour-mills.  These  inven- 
tions, of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressure  Steam-engine,  and  other  contrivances  of  Evans,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  improvements,  as  to  justify  the  eulo- 
gium  of  a  talented  writer,  who  says,  respecting  their  inventor  :  "  Wherever 
the  Steam-mill  resounds  with  the  hum  of  Industry,  whether  grinding 
flour  on  his  native  Schuylkill,  or  cutting  logs  in  Oregon,  there  do  you 
find  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Oliver  Evans."' 

(1)  Aidren  befora  the  American  Institste,  New  York,  1850,  by  S.  Q.  Arnold. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

TOE  INTRODUCTION  OF  0RI8T  AND  FLOUR-MILLS  INTO  THl  OOLONII& 

The  earliest  instrnment  for  grinding  or  braising  com  or  manna  con- 
sisted of  two  portable  and  nicely-wroogbt  stones,  one  of  which  was  made 
to  revolve,  by  means  of  a  handle,  upon  the  other.  Grinding  with  these 
mills  was  always  a  servile  and  laborious  operation,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  maid-servants,  or  captives  taken  in  war,  as  Samson  was  made  to  grind 
Id  the  prison-hoase  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  captive  Israelites  in  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  mill-stones  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sound  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
grinders,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  honr,  far- 
nished  the  Hebrew  writers  with  images  of  cheerfulness  and  prosperity,  and 
their  suspension,  "  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,"  conveyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment, 
and  as  an  element  of  the  picturesque,  the  old-fashioned  water  Grist-mill 
of  our  fathers  was,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  an  object  of  much  interest. 
In  many  a  frontier  settlement,  its  pleasant  sounds  were  unheard  for  yean 
by  the  first  lonely  dwellers,  who  were  forced  to  prepare  their  com  for 
daily  use  by  a  modification  of  the  primitive  mill  above  described,  or  by 
the  scarcely  less  opcrose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

The  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  was 
frequently  employed  by  Europeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  rather  by 
pounding  than  by  rubbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  tliese,  horse 
or  cattle  mills  (the  molcB  jumentarias  of  the  Romans)  were  qoite  common 
for  grinding  com,  where  pecuniary  inability,  the  sparseness  of  popula* 
tion,  or  absence  of  water-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impractica- 
ble. Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  in  some  places  qoite  extett- 
sively  employed  both  for  Grist  and  Saw-mills. 

1.  Wind-mills. — As  a  motive  power,  water  was  employed  much  ear- 
lier than  wind.     The  first  saw-mills  iu  this  country  were  mostly  driven 
by  water,  which  the  abundant  streams  and  ample  tall  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
(116) 
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rendered  ererywhere  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  propelled  by  wind,  particalarly  among  the  Datch  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  native  land,  where,  on  accoant  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams. 
Wind-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En* 
gland.  Mr.  Hame  considered  the  man  who  first  introduced  Wind-mills 
%  great  public  benefactor.  We  are  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  upon  America ;  but  it  was  probably  the  Dutch  Colonists  at  Man- 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Qovemor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
March  17,  1628,  (0.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  pounds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill-stones  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  burrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  we  find  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
first  mill  in  New  England  was  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  was  taken  down  in  1632,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston. '  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removed  from  its  original  site,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  "  because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  westerly  wind." 
It  was  set  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hill  preTi- 
ously  called  Snow  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  "Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635.  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  conspic- 
iHMis  object  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  first  attempt  to 
sopersede  the  mortars  and  hand-mills,  previously  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathered  their  first  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Virginia,  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec. 

Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  1648. 

A  Wind-mill  was  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Gilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1639,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  River,  where  a  Corn-mill  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.    An- 

(1)  la  BomtTt  Hittory  e/  WuUrtomm,  we  near  whioh,  it  is  Mid  in  Drahtft  Antifuitiet 

do  not  find  any  mention  of  the  erection  of  o/  Botton,  to  have  been  originally  placed. 

thia  Wind-mill,   and  the  laborions  author  The  mill  on  Copp's  Hill  was  shattered  and 

was  unable  to  determine  who  bnilt  the  first  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  in  IMS,  and  the 

water-mill  there.    The  Wind-mill  may  hare  miller  rendered  insensible  for  twenty-foor 

within  the  a4Jou>^S  llmita  of  Newton,  hoars. 
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Other  one  itood  on  Ome's  Point,  which  g^re  place  to  the  bridge.  A 
Wind-mill  was  built  at  Newberrj,  in  1703. 

Edward  Holjoke,  who  took  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1638,  owned. a 
Wind-mill  on  Purchase  street,  in  Boston,  near  Fort  Hill,  which  he  after- 
ward sold  to  Richard  Woodward. 

In  1701,  John  Arnold  requested  liberty  to  place  a  Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying 
inch  quit-rent  as  the  Select-men  should  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  in 
1740,  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed  on  the  same  hill. 

In  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Portsmouth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  "  to  set  np  his  Windmill  npon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  be* 
cause  the  mill  is  of  such  nse  to  the  public.'" 

Wind-mills,  which  had  thus  become  numerous  in  the  older  settlements 
of  Massachusetts,  and  were  much  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  early  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  late  as  1803, 
they  were  common  on  every  eminence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
senting a  rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  much  diversity  of 
mechanism.'    They  were  most  numerous  in  the  County  of  Newport. 

The  Qrst  Wind-mill  in  Rhode  Island  was  built  in  1663,  at  Newport, 
by  Governor  Easton  and  his  sons,  who,  in  1639,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.     This  mill  was  blown  down  in  1675.' 

(1)  Annali  of  Portamonth.  eoont,  who  vpoke  of  it  u  the  work  of  that 

(2)  NotM  on  Compton,  in  1  Mut.  Hiit  people.  Bat  theae  opinioni  were  all  of  i«- 
CoU.,  z.  202.  o«nt  origin.     The  mention  of  the  baildiag, 

(3)  Hialory  of  Rhode  laland,  hj  8.  Q.  Ar-  in  the  will  of  Ooremor  Benedict  Arnold, 
nold,  ToL  i.  p.  370.  A  oorioui  itone  ftmbtara  who  died  in  1S78,  m  "  my  ■tone-built  Wiad- 
nt  Newport,  ■apposed  to  hare  been  built  for  a  mill,"  aa  well  aa  the  traditiona  of  the  fluaily 
Wind-mill  about  thi^  time,  gare  rise,  not  in  whoe«  posaeasioa  it  long  nmaiaed,  !••▼• 
many  jear^  lince,  to  considerable  (pecola-  no  doubt  that  it  waa  built  bjr  bin.  la  tha 
tion  and  antiquarian  discussion.  It  is  de-  "  Pennj  Magaaine"  for  November,  ISM^ 
•eribed  aa  aniqne  in  ita  stjrle,  being  a  eireu-  page  4S0,  la  an  engrmTing  of  a  Wiad-aifl  at 
lar  and  maasiTO  atone  building,  twenty-flre  Cheatertoo,  in  Warwickshira,  Bagiaa^ 
feet  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  height,  aup-  erected  aflw  a  deaiga  bjr  Inigo  Jamtt, 
ported  on  eight  arohea  raating  on  thick  ool-  which,  without  the  roof  and  inata,  it  aa  as- 
umns  about  ten  feet  high,  on  a  foundation  act  fiM-aimile  of  the  old  bOI  or  tower  at 
tTo  feet  deep.  The  centre  arch  is  about  Newport  With  this,  which  maatbavabaM 
twelve  feet  high.  lu  erection  waa  hj  some  eao  of  the  first  in  England,  Anold  la  aap- 
attribatod  to  the  Northmen ;  and  thia  theory  poaod  to  have  been  acquaiatad  in  hia  yoUk, 
waa  need  to  proTo  that  Rhode  laland  waa  and  to  hare  built  in  imltetion  of  it  afUatba 
the  "  Violand"of  the  Scandinariaa  Toyagera.  first  mill  was  destroyed  ia  1075. 

The  Royal  Antiquarian  Society,  at  Copeo-  Dr.  Patf^y.  who  baa  ably  diaaaaaad  ^ 

bagas,  ware  tneautionaly  betrayed  Into  thia  biatorie  charaeler  of  thia  •traetwa  la  tba 

opiaioB.     A  OaaUh  writer  attaaptad  to  first  rolume  of  his  Uialocy,  vldlad  Iba  War. 

prove  that  It  waa  the  work  of  Northmen  {  wiekshlre  mill  ia  18M,  aad  te  aatlafiad  Ibat 

and  a  geailemaa  of  Albany  met,  at  the  real-  it  was  the  origiaal  of  tba  Vvwfmt  Tawar. 

dence  of  the  Doka  of  TaM»aay,  a  Swadiab  It  baa  baw  aad*  lb*  m1(H*  oTaa  IdteMi 
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Half  an  acre  of  ground  was  set  apart  od  Tower  Hill,  in  New  London, 
ConnecticQt,  in  1719,  for  a  Wind-mill,  which  was  erected  in  1726. 

Wind-mills  were  nameroos  in  New  York  under  the  Dotch  dynastj,  and 
were  emplojed  both  for  grinding  com  and  sawing  lamber,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Thej  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be- 
fore the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  Horse-mill.built  in 
16S6,  by  Frangois  Molemacker,  nnder  the  eye  of  the  engineer  Kryn  Fred- 
triek,  who  in  that  year  staked  out  a  fort  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  since  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  second  story  of  the 
mill-building  was  the  first  humble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mill,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  North  side  of  the  present  South 
William  Street,  next  the  comer  of  Broad,  and  gare  the  name  of  "  Mill 
Street  Laue"  to  that  part  of  South  "William. 

Minnit,  the  first  Dutch  goreraor,  built,  according  to  Monlton,  "  two  or 
three  Wind-mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  com  was  ground  and  boards 
sawed."  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Yan  Twiller,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wind-mills  previously 
erected,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  in  different  parts 
of  the  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wint-molen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Broadway,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Courtland  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"  outside  of  the  city  landport  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm."  "  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  mnning  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  surrey  of  New  York,  in  1729,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  beyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Hills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.     Jan  Tennizea 

amammX  of  twm,  tniditioaary,  MBtiuental,  poetie  ^niiu  hu  been  able  to  fasten  upon 

aa4  eoaaes-i^aee.    SomegraMftU  lines  by  it  a  more  romantic  character  than  the  rerr 

Ike  Coaaeetieat  poet.  Braiaard,  enbodj  an  utilitarian  one  abore  afsigned.    It  ira<  nred 

ladiaa  legend ;  and  tbe  Bate  of  Longfellow  as  a  Grist-mill  in  the  last  century,  and  af- 

hm  leeeued  it   tnm  forgetfnlness   in  the  terward  as  a  Powder-MilL     Therefore, 

beaatifal  Ranie  myth  of  "  the  Skeleton  in  "  Let  antiquarians  say  what  they  will. 

Armor."    Bat  neither  learned  research  nor  It  is  nothing  but  an  old  stone  milL" 
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bad  a  Wind-mill  id  1665,  which  was  standiDg  sixty  years  after,  near  the 
corner  of  Chatham  and  Duane  streets.  This  mill  was  then  some  distance 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  on  the  public  road. 

The  bolting  of  flour,  in  those  days,  was  osnally  carried  od  aa  »  sepa- 
rate business,  and  in  establishments  constructed  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times at  a  distance  from  the  grinding-mill,  and  often  as  an  append- 
age to  the  bakery.  During  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  made 
in  1684,  giving  to  New  York  the  exclusive  right  of  bolting  flour 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidly  into  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  manufacture  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolument  to  the  city.  Two  years  after,  under  Qovernor  Dungan,  the 
city  received  a  new  charter,  giving  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
confirming  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaborate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  commercial  interests,  and  added  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour-barrel 
as  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wind-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Records,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  "  Wind-mill  Hill."  In  1760,  John  Burling  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wind-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  having  two  pair  of  stones. 

Wind-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
estates  of  the  Patroons  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex- 
tended,  and  were  an  infinite  mystery  to  the  simple  mind  of  the  native,  who 
bruised  his  maize  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  under  the  shadow  of  their 
revolving  vanes. 

It  is  related  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  York,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  when  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  en^!!y 
obtainable,  had  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
upon  the  Indian  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  hollow 
log  set  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
the  pole  of  tf  well.  It  is  related  that  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga had  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  gri&t  on  their  backs ! 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  prepare  their  maize  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  by  pounding  it  with  stone  pestles  a  foot  long  and  five 
inches  thick.  Professor  Kalm,  the  Swedish  botanist,  who  traveled  among 
them  about  the  year  1748,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measare 
when  they  saw  the  first  Wind-mills  to  grind  grain.  Thej  wonld  come 
fVom  a  great  distance,  and  sit  down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  them  !  They  at  first  regarded  them  as  endowed  with  life,  or  as 
deriving  their  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
As  familiarity  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accostomed  to  assail 
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them,  not  like  the  adveoturoas  Koight  of  La  MaDcha,  io  unequal  combat 
with  lance  or  club,  but  with  the  more  effective  instrument  of  fire. 

This  class  of  machines  was  not  limited  among  the  people  of  the  several 
Colonies  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber.  They  were  employed 
also  in  grinding  cocoa-nut  for  chocolate,  iu  making  linseed  and  other 
oils,  grinding  sugar-cane,  beating  rice,  raising  water,  and  in  many  other 
uses.  An  aged  inhabitant  of  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
existing  about  the  year  1790,  a  little  over  one- fourth  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  present  City  Offices. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Jersey,  Horse-mills  were  first  used  to 
supercede  the  primitive  and  exceedingly  laborious  performance  on  the 
Uaiid-mill,  with  which  many  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
settlers,  in  whose  native  highlands  the  instrument  was  common  late  in 
the  last  century,  if  it  has  yet  wholly  disappeared,  came  provided  to  the 
country. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Province  under  the  Proprie- 
taries, Perth  Amboy,  Burlington  and  Salem,  and  others  doubtless,  were 
forced  to  content  themselves  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  meal.  A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
dated  New  Perth,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  a  house  and  mill  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  then  erecting,  in  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  respect.  "  I  am  told  that  the  mill  will  be 
worth  £100  a  year,  but  I  am  sure  she  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  com  payes  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  2^.  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  pound  Indian  com  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  some  few  steed  mills."  In  Salem  a 
Horse-mill  was  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Corner,  to  grind  the  grain  for  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind-mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  water-mills.  Three  Wind-mills  were  built  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Salem.  Wind-mill  or  Clark's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia,  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  stmcture 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Delaware,  pre- 
Tious  to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  built  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  "  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing." 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  in  the 
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TieiDity  of  Philadelphia.  The  coantj  contained  in  1760  bat  one  of  that 
class  and  one  Ilorse-mill. 

Virginia,  iu  1649,  had  in  operation  fonr  Wind-mills,  and  five  Water> 
mills. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  ose  of  Steam-power  in  oor  day,  Wind- 
mills are  siill  much  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  where  fuel  is 
scarce  and  water  inaccessible.  In  1855,  the  Kochester  Mill-erecting 
Company  proposed  to  erect  fifty  wind  flonring-mills  on  the  Western 
prairies.  The  improvements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  years  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  mechanical  journals. 

2.  Wateh-.millb. — But  Wind  and  Steed-mills  were  insufficient  for  the 
manufacture  of  Oonr  or  meal  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  increased  population  or  sufficient  for  exportation,  which  the 
fertility  of  a  virgin  soil  and  the  general  attention  to  agriculture  rendered, 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resource  of  the  country.  The  avaikible  water  privi- 
leges in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlements,  and  the  afflux  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  furnish  a  superior  motive  power, 
natural  or  artificial,  for  the  use  of  grist  and  Flour-mills  of  greater  or 
less  capacity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  muiiicii)alities  to  introduce,  extend,  and  improve  the  use  of  this  most 
valuable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
individual  enterprises  in  connection  therewith,  and  the  regulations  made 
from  time  to  Ume,  curiously  illustrate  the  struggles  of  an  infant  people 
in  arts  and  mechanism,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tive policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  tht  ir  machinery,  America  is  believed  to  have  been  for  ft 
long  time  past  iu  advance  of  most  other  countries. 

1.  Watxr-mills  in  New  England. — The  locality  of  the  first  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determine.  A  writer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections*  says,  "  The  first  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stonghton, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponsit  Bivcr,  iu  the  year  16S3 
(Blake)" ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water-mill.  Bat  flrom 
a  llccord  of  the  Court  made  in  1628,  in  which  "  Roxbury  is  enjoyned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  the  DorchesUtr  Mill  upon  paine  of  jC20 
forfeit, "-'  it  Appears  that  a  Mill  existed  still  eariier  at  Don^ealer.    The 

(1)1  Mam.  nut.  ColL,  U.  IU.  (S)  RMwdte  of  Oor.  nd  Cooip.  of  tUm, 

B«j,  L  31ft. 
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earliest  mention  we  find  in  the  Records,  of  Stongbton's  mill,  is  in  April 
1st,  1634,  when  an  entrj  was  made,  to  the  effect  that "  Mr.  Israel  Stoogh- 
ton  hath  liberty  g^ranted  him  to  bniW  a  myll,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Keponsett  RjTer»  and  to  sell  the  alewires  he  takes  there  at  5<.  the 
thousand. '" 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  divided  the  central  part  of 
Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631,  and  furnished  afterward 
a  Tide-mill.  A  causeway  across  the  neck  which  separated  the  tide-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  core  runniug  ap  on  the  north  almost 
to  Hanover  Square,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capacious  mill-pond, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets, 
and  the  Mill  Creek  through  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  first  Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  England  had  as  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  com.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  and  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  made,  at  the 
best,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  "  The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  "  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  In  reference  to  the  first  sample  of  rye  produced,  he  observes : 
"This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it."  "Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
same  writer  says,  "  Portugal  hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us." 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  privilege  of  setting 
np  a  Corn-mill  "  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occupied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  the  town  about  ten  years  after,  and  the  privilege  of  water 
mod  water-courses  was  granted  it  anew  by  the  town.« 

About  the  time  of  its  erection,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  been  without  other  appliances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-mill,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  np  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  Billington  Sea,  in  January,  1633,  which  he  engaged 
should  be  sufficient  to  beat  com  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pounding  mill,  by  which  the  com  was  cleared  from 

(1)  Reeorda  of  Oot.  aad  Coop,  of  Mux.        (2)  LewU'f  Hittory  of  L71UI,  p.  81. 
B«j,  L  114. 
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the  hull  and  prepared  for  samp  (naasamp)  and  80ccota«h,  the  use  of 
which  had  beeu  learned  from  the  Indians.  The  next  year  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  should  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up.'  Soon  after,  in  1636,  John  Jenney,  a  brewer  by  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  was  granted  liberty  by  the  Court  at  Ply- 
mouth, to  erect  "  a  mill  for  grinding  and  beating  of  com  upon  the  brook 
of  Plymouth."" 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Records,  Jenney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Qrist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  stream,  and  was  called  the  Upper  Mill. 

A  Grist-mill  was  also  built  ot  Roxbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Dummer, 
and  during  the  following  year  a  Water-mill  is  beliered  to  have  been 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
had  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
wa.s  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  He  supposes  it  to  have  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edward  How  and  Matthew  Cradock,  in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
August,  1635.  It  stood  on  Mill  Creek,  an  artificial  canal,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  Charles'  River,  at  the  first  fall,  whence  the  water  was  con- 
ducted from  a  stone  dam  across  the  river,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  artificial  mill-race  or  canal  in  the  country,  and  which  has  been  erer 


(1)  Tbaoher'i  Hiitory  of  Plymooth,  p.  74.  eqaallj  dirided  among  them,  gar*  to( 
In  Davia'  edition  of  Morton,  (note,  p.  130),  person  Jive  ktmtU,  which  were  parched  and 
1832  !•  given  ai  the  date  of  erection  which  eaten.  When  Jenney  arrired,  in  I82S,  with 
waa  probably  Old  Style.  Timothy  Hatherly  and  other*,  Ootr.  Brmd- 

(2)  Young's  Chronicles  of  Plymouth,  p.  ford  says,  "the  best  dish  we  eoold  prsMBt 
172.  them  with  is  a  lobster  or  piece  of  flsh,  wilb- 

It  appears  that  about  this  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thing  else  bat  a  cup  of 

was  sometimes  but  little  use  for  mills  of  any  fair  spring  water,  etc.     The  deroat  EkUr 

kind.     The   Colony,  in   1622,  consisted  of  Brewster  lired  for  many  months  togHSbm 

100  persons.     They  planted  sixty  acres  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  Bali  aadtlUM^ 

com,  and  their  gardens  alforded  ample  sup-  wliich  were  a  constant  resooree  ia  fUmtm  ttf 

plies  of  Tegetables;  but  the  next  year  a  scarcity.    On  one  occasion,  it  ia  nid,  a 

severe  drouth  destroyed  all  their  com  and  worthy  person  fh>m  a  distaaee,  whoM  ttotk 

vegetables,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  of  provisions  was  exhaasted,  ia  datpair  M> 

severest  want    On  this,  as  on  other  occa-  aorUd  to  Mr.  Brewster  for  ooaaol»tifla»  aad 

sions,  they  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  clams,  was  surprised  to  find  him  erta  aH>r*  doatl- 

■hell-flsh,  with  occasionally  wild  fowls  or  tute  than  himself.    But  his  diseoatoat  »•• 

doer.    In  winter  much  use  was  made  of  effectually  removed  when,  being  iBvitod  to 

groand  nuts,  which  were  the  tubers  of  a  pariako  with  him  and  his  Ihmily,  tho  good 

specie*  of  wild  artichoke,  instead  of  braad,  man  fervently  retaraod  tlMuak*  ovor  a  diah 

whloh  they  often  did  not  taste  for  tliroo  of  dams,  that  they  were  ao  highly  Ihvorod, 

months  together.    It  is  said  they  were  al  a*  to  be  peraittod  "  to  mck  of  the  abnnd- 

one  time  redoeed  to  a  pint  of  eom,  which,  as  anee  of  the  soa,  aad  of  troararoa  kid  ia  tbo 

was  their  oastom  with  other  thing*,  iMlof  sand." 
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since  in  uninterrapted  nee.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  in  Jannary, 
1634,  '35,  and  in  August,  How  sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Majhew, 
for  £200,  on  a  bond  and  mortgage,  having  also  purchased  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradock's  agent.  Mavhew  sold  the  whole  to  Deputy-OoTernor 
Thomas  Dndlej,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  How  not  having  been 
redeemed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it 

A  decision  of  the  Court,  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
possession  to  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dudley,  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  sued  for  it. 

In  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  support  of  the  ministry.  More 
than  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  Thomas 
Dan  forth. 

The  next  Corn-mill  in  that  place,  was  on  Stony  Brook,  and  was  in 
1679,  '80,  exempted  from  "rates"  for  twenty  years.  This  was  sold  for 
about  £240,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  "  the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thoma.s  Rider  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  several 
fulling-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  the  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waliham  and  Weston, 
etc.,  within  the  original  limits  of  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations.' 

In  1636,  Water-mills  were  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 
That  at  Newbury  was  the  first  in  the  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Dummer  and  Spencer,  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1638,  Mr. 
Dummer,  who  built  the  Roxbury  mill  in  1633,  was  granted  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind  corn,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  corn  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Grist-mill  was  erected  there ;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  procure  a  mill  to  "grynde  the  come,"  for 
which  an  appropriation  of  £20,  in  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
and  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1679,  the  town  granted  twelve  acres  of  land  for  another 
Corn-mill.  In  1686,  the  Records  state,  that  "the  towne  being  sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  come  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
view  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "  for  ye  setting  up 
of  a  mill."  Once  more,  in  1769,  the  town  granted  John  Emery,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  build  and  maintain  a  Cora-mill,  within 
ft  year  and  a  half. 

(1)  Bond's  Hiatoiy  of  Watertown.    Appendix,  p.  107S,  ete. 
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The  GeDeral  Coart  of  Musachasetts,  in  163S,  made  regalationt  reipeeU 
ing  Coru-mills,  prescribing  the  weights  and  measores  to  be  used  in  them, 
and  providing  that  corn  should  be  weighed  both  to  and  from  the  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  husbandry  of  the  Colonists,  could  at  that  date  have  made 
no  very  great  progress,  yet  their  prospects  were  becoming  brighter.  Emi- 
grating multitudes  of  English  farmers  were  coming  in  ;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  larger  quantities  of  land  were  put  under  cultivation, 
and  yielded  ample  returns.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  London  that  year, 
says,  "They  that  arrived  this  year,  (1637),  out  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  say,  that  they  never  saw  such  a  field  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 
sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  Winter-Towne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  1664,  when 
the  Colonies  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition,  a  blight  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  wheat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  growers. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  cause  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berberry  bushes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row. 
"  Unsparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  "  was  made  upon  the  beautiful  shrub  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malignity  yet  prevails." 

Trade,  which  had  already  become  considerable  with  the  Dutch  and 
English  Colonies,  continental  and  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
nishing outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  Flour-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  had  often  no  small  amount  of  trouble  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  the  indispensable  Grist-mill. 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  small  tracts  of  land,  as  well  as 
certain  exclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonus  for  the  erection  of  mills.  The 
town  of  Qroton,  on  the  Nashua,  voted  to  several  persons,  in  1665,  twenty 
acres  of  land,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  such  mill  free  from  taxes  for  twenty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  person, 
except  on  his  own  land,  and  for  his  own  use  merely.  A  contract  waa 
accordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  by  the  grantees, 
who  covenanted  to  build  a  Corn-mill  before  the  Ist  of  11  mo.,  1666,  to 
keep  it  in  repair  twenty  years,  "  to  grind  the  town's  com  sufficiently," 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  time  expired  in  which  they  were 
to  complete  it,  the  parties  were  relieved  from  their  contract^  and  a  new 
one  voted  to  be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  to 
build  tt  mill.  There  is  no  further  mention  of  this  attempt.  It  appears 
to  have  become  necessary  to  increase  the  premium,  and,  afterward,  firo 
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hundred  acrai  of  aplaod  and  twenty  acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twenty  years.  The  mill  was  bailt  by  him  or  his  son 
Jonas  Prescott,  afterward  a  distingnished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  "  Old  Mill,"  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harvard. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  16t3,  Jonas  Prescott  was  to  grind 
the  Town's  com  every  second  and  every  svtth  day  in  every  week.  Simi- 
lar novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  years  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  the  difficulties  encountered  two  centuries 
ago,  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
was  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
our  more  abundant  means.  The  county  of  "Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
cotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnished  with  Grain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  16'73.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Hinchman,  erected 
corn  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  street, 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  dam  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  arts  and 
trades,  which  have  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1713. 

Rutland,  settled  the  same  year,  had  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  oflf  for  Benjamin  Willard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation,  "  any  law  or  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,"*  Several  good,  permanent  mill-streams  flow 
through  this  fine  county,  as  the  Nashua,  Blackstone,  and  Millers'  River ; 
but  it  has  numerous  small  rivulets,  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
constant.  Many  of  these  were,  nevertheless,  occupied  by  mills.  Lunen- 
berg  was  thus  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  inhabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  a 
Mr.  Wetherbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constructing  an  artificial  mill- 
race,  a  mile  in  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashua  to  his  com  and  saw-mills  in  the  town.  His  mills,  after  the  Rev- 
olution, were  thought  to  make  the  best  flour  in  New  England,  and  grain 
was  brought  to  them  from  very  distant  places.  Hubbardston,  situated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

(1)  Wliitoey'i     HUt    WoroMter.— Saeh    whole  Townihip  wu  parebas«d  of  U>«  In- 
gnutti  Buy  tMiB  lik«  erideoee*  of  plenary     diaiu  in  1S88,  for  £23. 
Ubervllty  on  the  part  of  the  town,  bat  the 
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power  by  any  place  in  New  England  of  eqnal  elevation,  and  had,  in  1793, 
no  less  than  eleven  saw-mills  and  five  Qrist-mills.  The  entire  county, 
at  that  date,  had  upward  of  eighty  Grist  and  Flonr-mills.' 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,^t  Hatfield,  a  Qrist-mill  was  bnilt 
in  1661,  by  Goodman  Meakins,  by  agreement  with  the  Town  of  Hadley, 
which  engaged  to  have  all  its  grinding  done  there,  provided  he  folfiiled 
bis  part  of  the  contract,  and  "made  good  meale."  Finding  it  inconve- 
nient  to  cross  the  river  with  their  grain,  the  townspeople,  the  following 
year,  agreed  with  two  persons  to  carry  their  grain  over,  and  retam  the 
meal  when  ground.  They  were  to  call  on  Tuesdays  and  Satardays  for 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  ready  filled  and  marked.  The  compensation 
was  Zd.  per  bushel ;  payable  in  wheat,  at  3s.  6(f.,  or  Indian  com,  at 
2s.  Zd.  per  bushel.  Tired  of  this  ta.x,  however,  the  Town,  in  1667,  voted 
to  hare  a  mill  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and,  about  that  time,  Wil- 
Ham  Goodwin  erected  a  second  one  on  Mill  Kiver,  at  North  Hadley. 
Nearly  a  century  after,  in  1750,  the  third  mill  was  built  on  Fort  River, 
by  Edward  Hubbard.  The  last  two  are  now  the  only  Grist-mills  in  the 
town.  Samuel  Bartlct  had  leave  to  build  a  Corn-mill  at  Easthampton 
in  1686-7.  At  Ware,  mills  were  built  in  1730,  by  Jabez  Olmstead,  and 
at  Greenwich,  in  1745.  Enfield,  Goshen,  North  and  South  Adams, 
Dalton,  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Mount  Washington,  and  other  towns  in  Rerk- 
shire  were  provided  with  mills  within  the  next  forty  or  fifty  years. 

These  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
water  Grist-mills  were  introduced  and  multiplied  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince  generally  in  colonial  times. 

In  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  the  western  part 
Mrir  Miiu  of  tlic  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Piscataqua  there  were  no  Corn-mills  in  1633,  when 
they  first  began  to  be  erected  near  Boston.  In  1632,  a  pinnace  belong- 
ing  to  Captain  Neal,  of  Boston,  was  sent  from  Piscataqua,  with  sixteen 
hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  Wind-mill  recently  erected  on 
Copp's  Hill,  there  being  no  mill  nearer.' 

(I)  Whttnejr'iIIitt.  Woreetter. — Th«  e«o-  small,  w«r«  in  B«rki.    Six  ooaatlM  aadt ■• 

n»  of  1810  rctanted  the  tnilU  rrom  two  retorn.    Althongh  th*  naabwr  of  MiUa  kM 

oonntiM  onlj  of  tba  Sute,  Ti>. :  D«rk(hir«,  lo   much    diminUhed,   Uiair    M^adty,    of 

which    bad    finj-eight,    and    ITamp»h!r«.  conrto,  ha*  b«cD  rajUy  aafnoatod,  by  Uio 

twenty-aix.  in  all,  Qlghty-foor,  about  oqaal  aid  of  •iMin-power  and  inprovod  OMolin- 

to  the  nambar  in  Wore««t«r  Connty  at  tlio  lam.    Two  nilln,  in   Bo«ton,  OMawAwtafo 

prvrious  date.    Tba  laat-namad  eoaoty  was  noro  than  doobla  tba  Taloa  of  lew  m»i» 

not  rcprcnented  in  tha  ratarnt  of  tba  Mar-  bj  tba  wbola  eigbty-foar  in  1819.    Tbo  ro- 

•haU.    Bjr  tba  la«t  oBeial  ralnrna  of  tbo  rant  returns,  probably  only 

Boorttary  of  tba  Comnonwaaltb,  in  1855,  ebant-nills,    and   not  grist 

llaMaehnsatts  is  statad  to  hara  tbirty.two  milts. 
Flo«r-BilU,  of  wbicb  twalra,  or  donbia  tba        (S)  WlUiamMB'%  IL  S44. 
Bttmbtr  of  any  otbor  county,  many  of  tboa 
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In  1 634,  the  enterprising  patentee  of  large  tracts  of  land  soath  of  the  Pis- 
cataqaa  made  provUton  for  the  erection  of  two  mills  within  his  grant,  one 
of  which  was  asaw^mill,  the  other,  probablj,  a  Grist-mill.  The  town  of 
Kittery  gave  lands  near  Berwick  to  George  Broaghton  and  a  Mr.  Win- 
call,  for  the  erection  of  mills  in  1643,  which  was  twenty  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  former  town.  These  appear  to  have  been  about  the 
first  in  the  district.  William  Hntchinson,  of  Boston,  had  mills  near  the 
same  place  about  the  year  1675.  Clark  &  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich, 
on  the  Kennebec,  which  they  settled  in  1600,  and  occupied  till  1675.  A 
Corn-mill,  at  Block  Point,  and  one  or  two  at  Falmouth,  on  Casco  Bay, 
(now  Portland,)  are  mentioned  by  Joscelyn,  in  1674.  These  last  were 
probably  burned  by  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  terrible  a  scourge  were  these  Yandals  of  the  forest,  that  York,  the 
ancient  Agamenticus,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  District,  after  having 
been  ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1692,  was  obliged,  a  few 
years  after,  in  its  enfeebled  condition,  to  contract  w^ith  a  person  in  Ports- 
mouth to  erect  a  mill  for  grinding  their  com.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  grant  of  the  mill-seat,  the  use  of  the  stream,  a  lot  of  land  with  certain 
privileges  in  cutting  timber,  and  the  Town  agreed  that  the  inhabitants 
should  always  afterward  carry  their  grain  to  that  mill  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  in  repair.* 

In  1682,  a  tax  was  laid  on  mills  for  the  support  of  Fort  Loyal,  as  a 
defense  against  the  Indians  and  French.  This  continued  to  be  levied 
until  the  time  of  Governor  Andros."  Some  years  later,  mills  were  erected 
by  William  Pepperell  and  his  son  William,  the  hero  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
valuable  mill-sites  of  the  Saco,  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town  ;  and  also  on  the  Piscataqua.  It  is  probable,  that  saw- 
mills always  far  outnumbered  Flour-mills  in  the  principal  lumber  and 
ship-building  sections  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  The  coasting 
trade  supplied  those  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  breadstuSis 
f^om  the  southern  Provinces,  much  of  which  came  to  them  iu  the  form  of 
flour  or  meal,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  West  India  productions, 
purchased  with  lumber,  fish,  and  live  stock.  A  portion  of  the  grain  and 
flour  thus  received  was  exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

New  Hampthire  constantly  imported  grain  and  flour  before  the  Revo- 
lution.' But  the  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  peculiar  branches 

(1)  Wniianuon'f,  ii.  25.  ap  to  his  eightieth  jear,  he  was  aceastomed 

(S)  Maine  Hist.  CoIL  to  trarel  on  foot  to  Boston— then  sixty  milM 

(S)  Among  the  manj  instaneea  of  great  — in  a  single  day  to   purchase   flonr,  and 

laagerity  in  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  haring  pot  it  on  board  a  eoaster,  be  wonld 

Haapehire,  it  is  related  of  Robert  Metlio,  a  walk  home  the  following  day.    He  died  M 

8«olehman,  and  noted  pedestrian,  who  lired  Wakefield,  in  1787,  aged  115  years.     ThU 

aaay  years  at  Portsmouth,  as  a  baker,  that,  route,  it  was  announced  in  the  Boston  Eren- 
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of  indastry,  by  the  war,  tamed  attention  to  agricoltare  with  soch  eifect 
that  iD  1776  the  Province  exported  com  in  considerable  qoantitj.  We 
find  no  speciGc  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  mano> 
facture  of  floor.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im> 
proved  for  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  as  they  now  are  for  a  great  rariety 
of  manufacturing  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  flourishing  centre  of  industry,  had,  some  years  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

This  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-machinery  for  fourteen  years. 

In  Rhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  was  upon  Wind- 
mills. During  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 
Newport  was  the  second  city  in  New  England,  and  at  least  the 
lo  Khod«  equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 
were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meal.  It  imported 
provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 

Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 
"for  regulating  mills  within  the  Colony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year."  In  1746,  John  Smith,  called  "the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
in  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street,  Provi- 
dence,  in  case  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  "where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Block.stone  Canal  now  is,"  which  he  kept  in  use 
until  that  improvement  displaced  him.  A  suit  was  afterward  brought 
against  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  "  the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  bat 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  throughout  all  time.' 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1774,  was  so  much  greater  than  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  expectation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  "  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation.** 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  as 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  fhraish  a  home  market  for  iti 
agriculture,  of  which  wheat  was  never  a  staple  product* 

lag  Pott,  in  April,  17SI,  would  b«  momb-  (I)  R.  L— Col.  lUeord*,  mi.  4. 

plisbod  hj  a  "  lUKo-ohiilio,  with  two  good  (S)  Aonab  of  Proridoaoot  p.  <1S. 

borMt,  w«ll  oqaippod,"  od«o  »  wtok,  oo««-  (I)  Tbo  ooaatjr  of  PtovMmmo  ba^  la  1111^ 

pying  two  days  ooeli  wojr  in  travtl  I    It  U  tt  Qriat   aad  M  8««-Bllta.    TkoN  WW 

DOW    porformod   in    a   foronoon,  nUowtag  so  nianu  Ua  tho  olliir  ( 
nbnndant  tiino  for  parch 
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In  the  Colony  of  Connecticat,  the  Court,  September  2d,  1641,  granted 
R.  S.  Abbington  an  attachment  against  Edward  Hopkins, — probably  the 
MObiB  Governor — upon  one-half  "the  myll  standing  on  the  new 
^^••■•***"'-  Bridge,**  indicatiug  the  existence  of  a  mill  at  New  Haven.  An 
old  mill  in  the  enrirons  of  that  city,  furnished  concealment  to  Goffe  and 
Whalley,  the  King's  Judges,  in  1661,  while  oflBcers  were  in  pursuit. 

In  all  new  settlements,  a  Grist-mill  is  an  object  of  so  much  importance 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  exclusive  privilege 
by  local  authorities,  but  one  of  general  public  interest.  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  community,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  gratuitous  labor  is 
more  cheerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "  miller."  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  America,  at  the  present  day,  when  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  in  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  The  precarious 
crops,  from  an  imperfect  agriculture  and  frequent  drouth,  and  other 
circumstances,  formerly  rendered  it,  moreover,  a  business  of  uncertain 
profits,  and  the  miller  not  unfrequently  pursued  another  occupation  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  conflicted  with  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  the 
pnblic. ' 

On  November  10th,  1650,  a  town  meeting  was  held  at  New  London, 
to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Winthrop  in  establishing  a  mill  to  grind  corn,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  the  charge  of  "making  the  dam  and  heavy  work  to 
the  milne ;"  for  which  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "  Further  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  np 
any  other  milne  to  grind  corne,  for  the  town  of  Pequett,  within  the  limits 
of  the  town,  either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  future,  so  long  as  Mr. 
Winthrop,  or  his  heirs,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  com." 

(I)  Th«"Po«t  Artist," T.Bachanan  Read,  And  clattering  hoppers,  garrulous  with 
in   the  "  New   Pastoral,"  has  noticed   this  grain, 

feature  in  rural  economy,  as  well   as   the  He  walks  amid  the  misty  meal,  and  plana 

priaitiTe  custom  of  making  the  miller's  duty  The  solemn  lesson  for  the  coming  sabbath. 

Mbridiary  to  other  employments.     In  this  •  •  •  •  • 

turn,  the  miller  is  also  the  Tillage  minister.  The  dam  has  burst!  utd,  with  a  roar  of 
•ad  no  disparageotent  of  his  sacred  office  is  triumph, 

intended  by  the  association :  The  freshet  mocks  the  miller  as  it  flies. 

All  week  he  tends  within  his  noisy  mill,  •  •  •  •  • 

Whose  wheel  now  hangs  and  dreams  o'er  The  stream  has  fallen ;  and  at  the  miller's 

yonder  stream ;  dam, 

Aad  beads  his   brawny  shoulders   to   the  Theneighbors,by  good  master  Ethan  called, 

**c)u  Collecting  com*  with  crow-bar,  pick,  aad 
Which  daily  cross  the  threshold ;  or  among  spade. 

The  eeaseleas  Jar  and  whirr  of  rambling  And  in  the  breach  begin  the  swift  repair." 
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Thi8"towne  mill,"  which  was  built  soon  after,  probably  by  Elderkin, 
having  been  leased  to  James  Rogers,  whom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
sued  for  breach  of  contract,  bat  witbont  recovering  damages,  gave  dissatis- 
faction to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  General  Conrt  that 
they  were  not  "  daely  served  in  the  grinding  of  their  come,  and  were  much 
damnified."  To  prevent  "disturbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Mr.  Rogers  to  give  "a  daily  attendance  at  the  mill."  The  mill  was 
running,  it  is  said,  in  1852.' 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-miFl  in  that  town  was  not  granted  until  1709, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  built  in  1712, 
by  Richard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.  Nine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  erect  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewive 
Cove. 

The  Yantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  afford  some  of  the  finest  mill-seats  in  New  England.  Those  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Yantic  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world ;  and, 
after  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Mr.  Lathrop,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions respecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  "  of  just  a  quart,"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
a  proper  "  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  the  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  com  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-sxith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "soldiers  of  Middletown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worke." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  bj 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Venetians 
about  1078.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  placet 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  In  1773,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  resort  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  streams  by  which  the  old  nndershot-mills 
were  operated,  that  only  twenty  bushels  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  John  Shiproan,  of  that  place,  petitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  patent  for  an  improved  tidal-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  waa  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
River;  and  nit  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tiilp-mills  within 
those  limits  during  that  time.' 

(1)  Cftnlkln'*  nittory  of  N««  London.  Colonto*,  wort  of  Um  «i4«rAol  kiod,  baring, 

(S)  Most  of  tbt  oarlj  wnUr-milU  in  tbo    for  tho  ao«t  ptft,  kMS  tallt  with  M  Uulo 
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2.  Mills  ik  New  York. — Altboagh  the  ancient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  English  soccessors,  made  great  use  of  wind-mills  and  cattle-mills, 
these  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  Water-mills  were  also  nsed  ;  and 
the  time  is  not  rery  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  the  miii-stream  could  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  street.  Then, 
was  a  water-mill  there  previous  to  the  year  1661.  It  stood  near  the 
Kolch,  or  Freshwater  Pond, — a  collection  of  water  north  of  the  commons, 
or  present  city  buildings,  in  Centre  street,  so  deep  as  to  be  thoaght  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  as  late  as  1734,  an  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  taken  in  any  other 
way  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of  the  valley  ;  and,  to  obtain 
more  water,  dug  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
he  was  required  by  law,  in  1661,  to  hang  a  waste-gate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  outlet  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  North  River,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond. 

A  measure  adopted  by  Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  sections 
of  the  Province,  shows  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  bread  to  have  already 
become  an  important  industry,  and  the  export  of  these  articles  considera- 
ble. Some  regulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  monopoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohibiting  the  making  and  bolting  of  flour  in  any 
place  within  the  Province,  but  in  that  city  only ;  "  nor  noe  flower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  Council  prayed  the  Governor  (Dongan)  to 
confirm  these  laws,  which  was  done.  The  arguments  nsed  by  the  Cor- 
poration,  in  enforcing  these  ordinances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  upon  the  monopoly;  and,  that  it  would  take  nothing  away 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Province. ' 

expenM  m  possible,  npon  small  streams,  in  woodlands,  and  carried  grist-mills  and  saw. 

the  moat  eonrenient  localities,  and  designed  mills,  when  these  lands  were  cleared  of  wood 

only  for  the  limited  operation  of  grinding  the  streams  ranished  and  became  dry,  the 

the    family    grist.     Many    of   these    little  mills  ceased,  and  in  some  parts  the  cattle 

streams,   as    the  country   became  cleared,  could  not  be  conveniently  watered." 

either  wholly  dried  np  in  sammer,  or  became  ( I )  A  cnrioas  regnlation  was  made  with 

too  snail  to  supply  a  mill.    As  population  regard    to  bakers,  in    1686.     There  were 

and  agriculture  increased,  demands   were  twenty-four  in  the  eity,  which  were  divided 

lude  for  mills  of  greater  capacity,  and  over-  into  six  clashes,  and  one  class  appointed  to 

ahot-mills  took  their  place  whenerer  a  suf-  serve  for  each  working  day  in  the  week. 

ficient  body  of  water  could  be  obtained.  The  population  of  the  Province  was  then 

"It  is  notorious  in  these  countries,"  says  twenty  thousand.     The  price  of  a  white  loaf 

Donglass,  in  bis  Summary  of  the  British  weighing  12  oi.  was  fixed  In  1684,  at  six 

Settlements  in  America,  "  that  many  streams  stivers  toampum. 
•f  water  which  in  the  beginning  came  from 
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Under  the  operation  of  this  law,  in  1691,  all  Oonr  not  bolted  in  the 
city  was  ordered  to  be  seized.  This  pririlege  of  the  citj  appears  to  hare 
been  abolished  in  1694,  through  the  earnest  remonstrance  of  the  counties 
on  Long  Island  and  the  Iludson  River,  bj  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly "against  unlawful  by-laws,"  which  was  considered  so  great  a  calamity 
that  the  city  was  regarded  as  irretrievably  ruined,  unless  it  could  be 
restored.  The  merchants  and  city  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modem  "panic,"  petitioned  the  Governor,  memorialized  his  successor, 
"  my  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  agent  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  abolish- 
ing the  Bolting  Act.'  "  When  the  bolting  began,  1678,"  say  the  Common 
Council,  "there  were  only  343  houses.  In  1696,  there  were  594.  The 
revenue  in  16T8,  '79,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £2000;  in  the  year  1687, 
£5000.  In  1678,  there  were  3  ships,  7  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
were  60  ships,  40  boats,  62  sloops :  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1678, 
New  York  killed  400  'beefes,'  in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  advanced 
ten  times  in  value.  If  this  Act  continue,  many  families  in  New  York 
must  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  have  been  more  than  imaginary,  as 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers,  being  summoned,  said  they  could  not  purchase  flour.  The  Alder- 
men were  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  there  were 
in  the  city  only  seven  hundred  bushels  of  com,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  it  would  not  suffice  for  a  week's  maintenance — the  cause  of  which 
was,  "  the  liberty  and  latitude  that  every  planter  hath  lotely  taken,  of 
making  his  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  converting  the  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  privilege,  they 
conceive  they  have  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  the  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  unlawful  by-laws."  " The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"  hath  produced  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says,  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  beat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cem  in  hand  is  considered,  no  less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  New  York."  He  reminds  them  that  only  700  schepels  of  com 
were  found  in  the  city.     The  business  of  "  boalting"  must  have  been 

(1)  Th«"hnmbU  BddrMa  of  the  Ootw-  ehUflj  flows  from  flowv  aad  bnad  tki^ 

BOOT  and  CouDcUl  of  yoor  MiyjMty't  Pro-  Bftk*  of  Ui«  oome  tli*  WMt  Mid  «f  Loaf 

tIom  of  New  Yorka  and  D«p«n<leBoj«,  Aog.  Idand  and  Zopoi  (Saopna)  pr«d«M(k,»kMi 

9,  leftl."  uy»  "New  Torke  U  the  Metropo.  if  f«nt  to  the  Wott  ladioe)  ud  ihf  it 

lie,     U    eoUaftto    upon    a    barren     lalaad,  bronjcht  In  retnnifroa  tli«Ma»IHpMrMllod 

bonnded  hj  Uudeon'i  Rirer  and  tho  Eaat  Rnnm,  the  dniy  wbetaaf  MuMwibly  la- 

Rirer,  that  rant  Into  the  Sonnd,  and  hath  nrmilh  jnnr  MiJwtiM*  HTM— ** 
nothing    to  rapport   it   hot    trade,  which 
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considerable  at  that  time,  at  least  in  the  citj,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
nttjuBt  monopoly  could  produce  anarchy  in  the  ProTince,  and  destroy  "  no 
less  than  the  livelihood  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York."  It  is  not 
BO  easy  to  understand  by  what  process  of  manufacture  "  every  planter" 
could  ruin  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "  boalting  of  itt,"  unless  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  to  have  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  in  1629,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  all  who  should  plant  Colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privileges  were  conferred,  which  were  but  an  attempt  to  engraft  upon  the 
Dutch  Province  the  decayed  institutions  of  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe. 

By  one  of  these  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions"  the  Patroons  had  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  "  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  grinding), 
within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  as 
well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  each  such  occasion  on 
the  renewal  of  fealty  and  homage  to  the  Company,  and  the  payment 
within  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  20  guilders,  &c."  Every 
settler  was  obliged  to  have  his  com  ground  at  the  Patroon's  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  bis  own  ex- 
pense for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  Van  Rensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  under 
this  charter,  accordingly  sent  thither,  in  1631,  a  master  millwright  and 
two  small  mill-stones  for  a  small  grist-mill,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ($16).  A  water-mill  was  erected  previous  to  1636,  and 
was  that  year  placed  in  charges  of  Barent  Pieterse  Koeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  purpose,  at  30  guilders  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  com  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patroon's 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  in  contradistinction  from  those  on 
Norman's  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1673,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  Saw-mills,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeymans,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Reusselaerwyck,  in  1643,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jansen ;  and,  in  1646,  there  was  one  on  the  third  or  Rutten  Kill. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  of  that  year,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  horse-mill,  "  the  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonic  (Rens- 
selaer's), for  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  be  worked,  either 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  high  water, 

(1)  O'CaUagban's  New  Netherlands,  i.,  218,  326. 
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or  otherwise ;  besides  being  out  of  the  way,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  inhabi- 
tants in  going  and  returning." 

A  contract  was  made  with  Pieter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to  erect 
a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  300  florins — the  commissary,  or 
agent  of  the  Patroon,  famishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense.  On  its  completion,  Cornelissen  was  to  work  one  day  for  himself, 
and  one  for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix-dollar  per  day,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  In  case  another  mill  became  necessary  for  the 
Colony  and  strangers  who  began  to  resort  thither  for  trade,  the  pririlege 
of  building  it  should  belong  to  the  millwright.  Let  not  the  rich  flouring 
corporations  of  the  Empire  State,  smile  at  the  copartnerships  of  their 
Knickerbocker  fathers,  for  they  owe  much  to  their  prudent  efforts. 

Mills  were  set  up  at  quite  an  early  period  on  Long  Island.  South- 
ampton  was  settled  in  1640,  by  people  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts ;  and 
Easthampton,  by  others  from  the  same  place  soon  after.  The  first  Grist- 
mill, at  the  last-mentioned  place,  was  driven  by  cattle ;  and  tradition 
relates  that,  before  its  erection,  the  people  went  to  Southampton  to  mill, 
and  carried  their  grain  on  the  back  of  the  town  boll.' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  present  century  that  Grist-mills 
were  erected  in  Western  New  York.     Through  all  the  vast  region 

"  Where  wild  Oswego  Rpreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thandering  sound," 

the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 

his  unbolted   meal   in   undisturbed  possession  of  the  "backwoods"  of 

the  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys.     There  were  no  mills 

MllU  In  ^ 

we.«*rn      west  of  German  Flatts  in  Herkimer  County,  in  1788,  and  few 

N«w  York.  •"  ' 

or  no  improvements  of  any  kind.     There  was  not  even  a  white 
inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwix  (Rome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.     Where 


( n  Doo.  Hitt  N.  T.,  i,  «7S.  broofht  hU  griat  on  a  tame  ball.   Maaj  had 

Tbit  waa  no  uncommon  ooonrreooe  at  that  not  area  that  aeeommodation,  and  instaaeaa 

tim«,   in    different    parta  of   tbe  countrj.  ara  mentioned  in  the  pioneer  hiatorj  of  N«« 

Biehard  Smith,  who  founded  Smithtown  in  York,  and  ttill  later  in  Ohio,  whara  wmu 

the  Mae  county,  a  few  years  after,  ao-  carried  their  taokf  40  milea  or  aor%«allMir 

qoirad  the  cognomen  of  "  Bull  Smith,"  f^m  own  back*  to  mill  to  eaatain  their  fttalUaa. 

the  great  uie  he  made  of  the  animal ;  and  Bigh  antiqaity  may  be  pleaded  for  thia  aae 

the  family  hare  erer  tinee  been  so  called  to  of  the  animal.    It  waa  eommoa  with  the 

dlatinguith  themfyomtbede»eendanUofCol.  Plymouth  people  in  the  Aiel  yaart  of  the 

Wm.  Smith,  who  hare  been  aa  universally  Colony.     It  ia  a  well  known  tndition,  that 

ealled  "Tangier  Smitbi,"  n«m  hit  haTing  John    Alden,  the  fortunate    riTal   of  the 

enee  been  Ooremor  of  tbat  I*land.    Richard  eonrtly  Milee  Sundiah,  eoaduated  hia  hrida 

Towaaead,  who  built  the  flrtt  mill  in  Pbila-  home  on  a  milk-white  bollock, 
ialphta,  relates  that  one  of  his  eastoaera 
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Utica  now  stands,  there  were  then  one  log  house  and  only  two  dwellings 
in  1794.  Four  years  later,  however,  both  flour  and  saw-mills  were 
erected,  at  great  expense,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  some  enterprising  persons, 
who  also  built  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  co-opccated  with  General 
Williamson  in  constructing  a  good  wagon  road  to  Geneva. 

On  the  Genesee  lands  granted,  in  1788  to  Messrs.  Gorham  &  Phelps, 
by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
in  a  fine  agricultural  region,  there  were,  in  1790,  only  four  grist-mills  and 
four  saw-mills.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  purchased  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of  Oswego 
and  Oneida,  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Rotterdam,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida,  he  set  up  in  1794,  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  following,  built 
at  the  same  place,  (now  Constantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mill  in  Oswego 
county,  which  at  the  present  time  manufactures  more  flour  than  any  other 
in  the  State.' 

The  magnificent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  which, 
with  the  artificial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value  in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  flour 
business,  was  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  first  settler,  Ebenezer  Allen, 
who,  in  1788  or  1789,  built  a  mill  at  that  place,  fifty  miles  in  advance  of 
the  nearest  settlers,  but  soon  after  sold  out  to  Colonel  Fish.  The  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterprising  Englishman,  the  builder  of 
Soho  Square,  London,  who  built  a  mill  there,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  the  nearest  settlement, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improvements  in  the  "  Flour  City,"  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  first 
flour  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  the  third  mill  was  that  year  built. 
There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annually. 

These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  numerous  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  the  spnrs  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  throughout  the  flour-producing 
regions. 

I 

8.  New  Jersey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
bably erected  by  the  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  which  we  find  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1670-71,  built  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to 

(1)   Freneh't  Hbtorieal  and    Statistical  of  floor  daily.     The  mannfactare  of  barrels 

Gaielt«er  of  New  York,  1869.    The  mills  of  for  the  Oswego  Mills,  and  the  Sjrracnse  Salt 

Otwrgo  City,  18  in  nnmber,  and  with  an  Works,  is  a  principal  business  in  the  conntj, 

aggregate  of  100  run  of  stones,  are  stated  to  and  amonnts  to  one  and  a  half  milliona  an- 

be  capable  of  raannfaetoring  10^000  barrels  noallj. 
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famish  "  two  good  stoDes,  of  at  least  Bve  feet  across."  It  was  the  first  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  received  grants  of  land  as  an  encoaragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixteenth.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  by 
Elisha  Parker;  in  1709,  by  John  Pike  (a  very  prominent  citizen,  from 
Watertown,  Massachasetts)  and  Richard  Cotter ;  and  in  1710,  by  Richard 
Soper, 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Connecticut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  Connecticat — was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Ilarrison  "  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grinding-days.*  There  was  a  mill  at  Hoboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Floor  and  grain  were  that  year  mentioned 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  the  West  India  and  neighboring  Colonial  markets.  A  soperior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Araboy,  the  seat  of  government,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  were  going  ap. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  was  built  near  Rancocas  Creek,  in  West 
Jersey,  by  Thomas  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Robert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  said,  had,  previous  to  tbiii, 
pounded  their  com,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  years 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1714,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Assnopink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills— of  which  they  had  at 
least  three — and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz. :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinboroagh ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem ;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington ;  Cooper's 
Creek  ;  on  south  side  of  Alloway's  Creek ;  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.' 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  Engllak 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  England,  one  la 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  cro»ed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  milet 
in  search  of  a  mill-stream.  Having  fonnd  one,  he  returned,  purchased  • 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  on  bis  shonlder,<— m 

(1)  BwlMr  A  Howt'«  HUt  ColL,  177.  (S)  Bwbw  *  How*'s  Eiai.  ColL,  4U. 
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there  was  not  room  to  drire  them  abreast, — and  thus  drove  them  before 
him,  on  an  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  previouslj  selected.  Ue  there  built 
a  cabin  and  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing ;  which  he  left,  at  his  death,  to 
three  sons,  from  whom  a  numerous  familj  have  descended.  His  brother 
Richard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  letter  from  Princeton  to  the  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  mentions  a 
new  species  of  water  Grist-mill,  latelj  invented  by  a  Mr.  Macomb,  of  that 
place,  which  promised  entirely  to  supersede  the  mills  in  common  use,  by 
its  superior  excellence  in  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  far 
less  expense  of  water,  by  the  use  of  horizontal  wheels.  He  received  a 
patent  for  it  the  following  year. 

The  water-mills  near  the  Trenton  Falls,  about  this  time,  were  of  a  supe- 
rior kind  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grain, 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  plaster. 

New  Jersey  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  mill-seats,  of  which,  in 
1796,  eleven  hundred  were  improved.  Five  hundred  of  these  were  occu- 
pied by  Flouring-mills. 

4.  Pennsylvania. — The  first  Grist-mill  in  Pennsylvania,  was  built  by 
Colonel  John  Printz,  the  Governor  of  New  Sweden,  in  1643.  Commis- 
sary Hudde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Companj,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  Colony,  reported  that 
Priutz  built  a  "  strong  house,"  in  a  place  named  Kingsessing  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  "  about  half  a  mile  further  in  the  woods,  Governor  Printz  con- 
structed a  mill,  on  a  kill  which  runs  into  the  sea  (river),  not  far  to  the 
south  of  Matinnekonk"  (now  Tinicum).  He  cites  Campauius  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it,  that  "  It  was  a  fine  mill,  which  ground  both  fine  and 
coarse  flour,  and  was  going  early  and  late,  and  was  the  first  that  was  seen 
in  that  country.  The  creek  on  which  it  was  built,  Campanius  says,  was 
the  K!aratung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream — a  fine  stream,  very 
convenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva 
nia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  the 
oldest  highway  in  Pennsylvania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  stream,  or  "kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb's 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum,  of 
which  Printz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  youthful 
sovereign  from  whom  the  Swedes  named  the  creek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, where  they  built  a  trading  house  and  fort 

In  1658,  soon  after  the  formal  surrender  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes 

(1)  Ferrii'  Hut  of  8wedei  on  DeUwaro,  p.  71. 
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to  the  Datch,  Joost  Andriansen  A  Co.  proposed  to  boild  a  saw  and 
Orist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Falls  at  New  Amgtel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, and  a  patent  was  granted  at  their  request,  by  the  Director-General, 
Peter  Stuyvcsant,  on  condition  that  they  ask  no  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company's  mill.'  The  "  Company's  mill"  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
"  Wint  Molen,"  already  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  farm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebuilt  upon  the  same  site 
in  1662.  The  Company  may  hare  had  a  mill  on  the  South  River  also, 
as  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Hendrick 
Keael,  for  two  mill-stones,  82.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  parcbaaed 
for  the  same  destination  in  November,  1662,  are  named, — iron-work  for 
a  saw-mill,  foar  hundred  florins  ;  and  one  pair  of  mill-stones,  four  and 
a  half  feet,  six  florins.*  There  was  a  mill  on  the  Delaware,  at  "Car- 
coen's  Ilook,"  which,  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  1671,  represented  to  Governor  Lovelace,  that  it  "heretofore  apper- 
tained to  the  public,  and  now  is  endeavored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
particular  persons  for  private  uses ;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
repaired  for  the  public  benefit.  On  which  the  Governor  ordered  the 
mlU-stones  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mud  and  preserved,  and  the  mill  to  be 
let  out  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  special  Court  held  at  Newcastle, 
May  25th,  1675,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British,  the  sub- 
ject of  mills  was  considered ;  and  as  there  was  a  want  of  corn-mills,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine,  and  bare 
them  repaired,  and  others  built :  the  tolls  for  grinding  were  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  all  mills,  public  or  private,  were  to  be  encouraged.  In  1678, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Upland  Court,  that  "  it  being  very  necessary  that  a 
mill  be  built  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  there  being  no  Otter  place  than  the 
falls  called  Captain  Ilaus  Moonson's  Falls,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Uans  Moonson  ougfU  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will),  or 
else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts."* 

In  1676,  seven  years  before  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  Court 
ordered  that  no  grain  shall  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  "  unfit  to  grind 
and  boalt :"  a  measure  proposed  by  the  town  of  New  Castle,  in  1671,  be- 
cause it  consumed  "  an  immense  amount  of  grain."*    On  March  lOth, 

(1)  Hatard't  AnnaU  of  Pa.  Crack,  which  •mpllM  into  Ui«  SdiajIkUl 

(S)  Doo.  Illat  N.  York,  L  358.  immedUtety  Math  of  WoodUad*  OmmIotj. 

(3)  Th«  If  Annaoript  Rceorda  of  the  Coart,  The  "  CwreMB't  Hook,"  er  utk  aad  Mill, 

h«Id  at  Upland,  b«tw«»n  the  j%»n  1876  and  aboT*  mtationod,  w«r«  tha  *mT*hH  Craak 

1A81,  th«  flrat  Bn(tUh  Tribunal  io  Pennayl-  and  mill  of  th«  Swadaa,  oa  OabVt  Craak, 

Tania,  hava  baaa  racontly  printed  and  pab-  the  Dutoh  nana  of  Caroeaa^  balag  a  aafw 

liihed  under  the  ao«plo«a  of  the  Pennajrlra>  rupUon  of  "  Kaearikonk,**  tha  Indfaui  aaaa 

nia  lliatorioal  Sooletj.     Bj  the  notea  of  the  of  the  rafioo.— i?««Mnrf«,  pp.  8S.  UA.  141. 
Bdlinr,  It  appeara   that    liana    Moooaoa'a        (4)  Oraia  waa  aada  paoraMa  for  tasaa,  la 

-  Great  MlU-fall"   waa   the   prtMBi  MUl  1677,  at  flva  gdMan  far  selppia  fbr  wbaa^ 
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1679-80,  the  Coart  at  Upland  graDted  Peter  Nealson,  on  petition,  leave 
to  take  ap  one  bandred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  water-mill.  The  first  Qrist-miil  in  Philadel- 
phia County  was  set  np  in  1683-4,  at  Qermantown,  bj  Richard  Town- 
send,  a  Friend,  who  came  orer  with  William  Penn.  It  stood  in  Cbarch 
Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square,  and  was  at  a  late  period 
known  as  Roberts'  Mill.  He  had  also  a  mill,  previously  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Chester, 
built  of  materials  which  he  had  brought,  ready  framed,  from  London.  The 
mill  is  gone,  but  the  rocks  bear  traces  of  its  existence.  The  owners  of 
the  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pusey,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose 
initials  are  inserted  in  a  curious,  antiquated  iron  vane,  which  was  once 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1843)  engaged  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty-fourth  year  of  its  duty,  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flower's 
house"'  Samuel  Shaw,  before  the  Revolution,  erected  a  second  mill  near 
the  place.     There  were  a  number  of  mills  in  the  county  in  1695. 

Pastorius,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Ger- 
many, fomided  Qermantown  in  1684,  in  an  account  of  the  Province  which 
he  left,  says,  "  Of  mills,  etc.,  we  had  the  necessary  number;"  and  speaking 
of  another  Company  which  laid  out  Frankfort,  he  says,  "they  have  already 
established  several  good  mills."' 

Thomas  Parsons  owned  a  Grist-mill  at  Frankford,  in  1698,  and  Rich- 
ard Dnngworth  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Oxford  Township,  one  or 
both  of  which  were  probably  on  Tacony  Creek.* 

An  Englishman,  writing  of  the  Province  in  1698,  speaks  of  "famous 
Derby  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  several  mills,  fulling-mills,  corn-mills,  etc.  The  water-mills," 

fonr  for  rje  and  bftrlej,  and  three  gaildera  it,  it  would  skip  away;  botan  accident  mado 
for  Indian  com,  ttc,  "  or  elce,  wampnm  and  him  ftnmble,  and  so  scared  the  deer,  that 
■kin$  at  price  enrrent."  he  mshed  inddenly  a^ide  against  a  sapling, 
(1)  Daj'a  Hiat.  Coll.  of  Penna.,  where  it  and  being  stunned,  he  was  taken  alire  and 
i«  said  (p.  4),  that  Townsend  built  and  su-  killed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  family 
pcrintended  the  mill,  but  waa  not  a  partner.  These  incidents  illustrate  the  ralue  of  such 
Mr.  Townsend  states  that  the  people  were  pioneer  enterprises  in  those  early  times,  and 
•eeastoBed  to  bring  their  grist  on  their  the  prirations  to  which  their  originators 
back*,  MT*  one  man  who  had  a  tante  bull,  were  often  exposed.  A  mi7/  far  in  the  woods 
which  perforoMd  the  labor, — that  by  reason  waa  often  the  nucleoa  around  which  a  Til- 
of  his  seclusion  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  lage,  with  other  forms  of  industry,  soon  col- 
he  had  but  little  chance  of  any  supplies  of  lected.  Along  with  the  materials  for  the 
(Iresh  meat,  and  was  sometimes  in  gnat  first  mill,  Penn  also  brought  one  or  more 
straits  therefor.  On  one  occasion,  while  he  houses,  ready  framed,  from  England,  which 
was  mowing  in  his  meadow,  a  young  deer  were  among  the  first  erected  in  the  city. 
came  near  him,  and  seemed  to  wonder  at  his  (2)  Memoirs  of  Hist  Soc.  of  Penna. 
labor ;  it  would  follow  him  up  while  he  (3)  Colonial  Becords,  L  600. 
worked,  but  when  he  stopped  or  approached 
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he  elsewhere  remarks,  "  far  exceed  tboae  ia  England,  both  for  qaickneif 
and  grinding  good  uical,  there  being  great  choice  of  good  timber  and 
earlier  corn  than  in  the  aforesaid  place ;  tbejr  are  made  bj  one  Peter 
Deal,  a  Famous  and  lugenioas  workman,  especially  for  inventing  such 
machines. '" 

A  number  of  corn-mills  were  erected  abont  this  time,  or  soon  after,  on 
the  Wissabickon,  by  the  German  and  English  families  who  settled  in  Qer' 
mantown  and  Roxborough.  William  Rittenhouse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
previous  to  1697,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  stream  the  first  paper-mill  ia 
this  country.  Another  son,  Qarret  or  Gerhard,  set  ap  a  Flour-mill  on 
Cresheim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissahickon  from  the  eastward, 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  whence  the  Camily  had 
emigrated. 

A  Grist-mill  and  bolting-house  were  built,  by  the  family  of  Robesoos, 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borough  of  Roxboroagh, 
not  far  from  the  same  time,  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Milk." 
The  Robesons  still  own  mills  on  the  river.  Eleven  mills  were  bnilt  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twenty-first  ward  of  the  city,)  previoos  to  1779, 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-milla. 
Several  of  these  belonged  to  the  Rittenhooses.  There  has  been  bat  one 
built  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since.' 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  inhabitants 
of  Solesbnry,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bucks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Morris  Guinn,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years,  until  Robert  Heath  built  a  mill  at  Solesbnry.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultivated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Lancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  multiplied  on  the  numerous  conflnenta 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendoas  freshet,  in  Jane 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these,  and  also  many  in  New  York.  A 
mill  belonging  to  Robert  Uayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
nway,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  dams,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  tmj 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  in  that  day  was,  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separate  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  bosiness.  We  have  seen  how  valuable  was  the  monopoly  of  this 
bosinesa  to  the  city  of  New  York.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  floor  of 
the  country  found  a  market,  that  class  of  machines  was  nnmeroos  aboot 
this  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  in  1781-88:  two  by 
Robert  Hobart,  baker,  "  in  the  Front  street,"  one  of  them  fiirnished  with 
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cloths,  and  one  witboat ;  and  another,  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  The  burning  of  one  at  Bristol  is  noticed  also.  This 
place  was  early  noted  for  its  fine  mills,  of  different  kinds,  built  by  Samuel 
Carpenter,  formerly  a  Barbadoes  merchant.  In  1723,  the  executors  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  advertised  for 
sale  his  interest  in  the  Qrist  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  mills  at  New  Castle, 
in  one  of  the  "  lower  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  probably  the  same 
who  was  Governor  a  few  years  before.  In  1760,  the  assessors  reported, 
within  Philadelphia  county,  eighty-three  Grist-mill  and  forty  saw-mills. 

Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  merchant  Flouring  and  saw-mills 
within  two  miles  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Brandy  wine. 
The  mill-house  was  of  stone,  with  bolting-mills,  fans,  hoistings,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  water,  and  was  capable  of  manufacturing  twenty  thousand  bushels 
or  more  of  wheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  quality  as  the 
quantity  of  Qour  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  great  agricultural  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  improved  by  the  rapid  influx  of  the  Germans,  led 
also  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  agriculture,  selected,  for 
the  most  part  with  great  discrimination,  the  fertile  lime-stone  valleys  and 
rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Lancaster, 
UaoMwr  Berks,  and  Northampton,  which  are  still  in  the  hands  of  their 
enriched  descendants.     These  and  the  mill-building  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distributed 
corn-mills  on  the  numerous  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Douglass  writing,  about  1750,  of  the  religious  sects  in  Pennsylvania, 
speaks  of  the  Dumplers,  who,  he  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  continency,  live 
in  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  althongh  an  illiterate  people,  they 
have  a  very  decent  chappel,  and  as  craftsmen,  are  very  ingenious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  have  a  Grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  a  paper-mill,  an  oyl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
siderable profit"  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tunkers  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  established  mills  and  several  branches  of  the  arts  at 
Ephrata  about  that  time. 

Id  1786,  there  were  within  ten  miles  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-mills,  one  fulling-mill,  four  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels,  etc. 

Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  settlements, 
aad  the  teams  which  retnrned  thence  to  Philadelphia,  conveyed  great 
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qoantities  of  floar  and  grain  to  market.  The  Conestoga  wagon,  for 
the  conreyance  of  produce  from  the  interior,  and  especially  flonr  from  the 
mills  on  Conestoga  and  other  creeks,  was  a  pecaliar  feature  of  the  trade 
arrangements  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1770,  we  find  mention  of  mills  on  the  Monongahela,  Cbartier's,  Red- 
stone, and  other  rivers  and  creeks  in  "  Gist's  Settlement,"  so  famoos  in 
the  border  wars  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Several  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  early  adopted  the  improved  ma- 
chinery of  Evans  and  Rumsey,  whose  inventions  were  patronized  by  the 
State  Legislature,  and  by  prominent  citizens.  A  mill  of  Ramsey's, 
(Baker's  improved,)  in  operation  near  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  ground  and 
bolted  flour,  ground  chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and 
pressed  and  cut  tobacco,  by  water-power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flonr  and  other  bread-stofb 
exported  from  Philadelphia  at  difl'erent  periods  : 

Tmt. 

1729 

1730 

1731 

1762 

1766 

1772 

1773« 

1774* 

In  1786  the  exports  of  flour  were  150,000  barrels;  in  1787,  202,000; 
tn  1788,  220,000,  and  in  1789,  369,668.* 


WbMt, 

Flonr, 

BTfi, 

VklM  of  n<mr,  WkMl,  1 

bnabel*. 

bumla. 

emska. 

ruuuMd. 

74,809 

35,438 

9,730 

£62,473  carrenoj. 

38,643 

38,670 

9,622 

67,500        " 

63,320 

56,639 
125,960 

12,436 

62,582        " 

865,522 

148,887 

84,736 

432,615  starling. 

61,699 

252,744 

38,320 

92,012 

284,872 

50,504 

182,391 

265,967 

48,183 

6.  Delaware. — In  1677,  there  was  a  mill  on  Christina  Creek,  (Wil- 
mington,) which  W08  granted  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for  repairs.  The 
first  mill  within  the  borough  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was  built  in  1742, 
by  Oliver  Canby,  near  the  termination  of  Orange  street.  To  this  mill  the 
Swedes  and  other  settlers  brought  their  grists  from  New  Jersey,  and  from 
the  inlets  along  the  Delaware,  Christina,  and  other  places,  in  boats. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  plan  of  constructing  a  long  race  and  overshot  mills 
was  formed — the  commencement  of  the  extensive  milling  operations  for 
which  that  place  has  been  so  celebrated.     Thomas  Shipley,  who  owned 
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part  of  the  old  water-power,  in  a  grant  to  the  projectors  of  the  echerae, 
reserred  to  himself  the  sole  right  to  grind  all  the  grist  brought  from  anj 
place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  mill.  This  circumstance  is  an  evidence  of 
the  Talne  to  a  communitj,  of  a  mill  erected  in  their  midst,  and  of  the  little 
account  that  was  made  of  the  navigation  of  the  creek  for  large  vessels, 
which  were  then  moreover  excluded  by  a  bridge,  below  the  mill.  So  im- 
perfect were  the  arrangements  of  mills  about  this  time,  that  we  are  told 
the  meal  and  flour,  ground  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  creek,  were  sent 
over  to  be  bolted  at  an  old  mill  which  once  stood  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  creek,  where  a  large  mill  was  afterward  built  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lea. 
Yet,  within  thirty  years  after,  there  were  twelve  merchant  Flouring-mills, 
with  twenty-five  pair  of  stones,  at  Brandywine,  and  sixty  within  the 
county,  all  driven  by  water.  The  former  were  supposed  capable  of  grind- 
ing four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  About  half  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  flour  was  annually  sent  at  that  time  to  market.  The 
Brandywine  was  then  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the  country, 
and  had,  within  forty  miles,  one  hundred  and  thirty  improved  mill  seats. 

The  exports  of  fl6ur  from  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  which  owned  a 
number  of  square-rigged  vessels,  was  in  1786,  20,783  barrels  of  superfine, 
457  of  common,  256  of  middling,  and  346  of  ship-stuff. 

The  manufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  Delaware  than  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Beside  well  constructed  mills  on  Red  Clay,  White  Clay,  and  other 
Creeks  of  the  State,  those  on  the  Brandywine,  were  the  most  celebrated 
flonring  establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  introduced  about  this  time 
by  OuvER  Evans,  a  native  of  Newport,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware, 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians 
this  country  has  produced.  These,  with  the  application  of  steam,  have 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  as  well  in 
Europe,  as  in  America.  His  innovations  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Brandywine  millers,  and  their  refusal  to  adopt  them,  until  several  others 
had  established  a  formidable  rivalship  by  their  use,  cost  the  inventor 
thousands  of  dollars  and  several  years  of  labor,  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
which  their  example  had  generated  among  smaller  establishments. i 

(I)  It  ia  relat«d  of  the  Brandjtrlne  mil-  thyself  to  Mt  up  the  mftchinery,  in  one  of 

ler«  that  having  at  length  reluctantly  agreed  oar  milU,  thee  may  come  and  try ;  and  if  it 

to  make  a  trial  of  the  new  machinery,  in  one  answen  a  ralaablo  purpose,  we  will  pay  thy 

of  the  mills,  they  deputed  one  of  their  num-  bill ;  but,  if  it  does  not  answer,  thee  must 

ber  to  Erans,  with  the  following  proposition :  take  it  all  ont  again,  and  leave  the  mill  just 

"Oliver,   we  have   had   a   meeting,  and  aa  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  expense."     On 

agreed  that,  if  thee  would  furnish  all  the  another  occasion,  several  of  them  having 

materials,  and  thy  own  boarding,  and  come  visited  the  mill,  and  found  it  attending  itself, 
10 
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6.  Mabtland. — "We  may  easily  eBtimate," says  Cbalmen,  "the  nam* 
ben  and  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribution  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  use  of  the  Colony."  This  vaa 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
in  1638-9,  authorizing  the  Qoremorand  Cooncil  to  contract  for  theerec> 
lion  of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  shoald  not  exceed  "  twenty  thonsand 
pounds  of  tobacco,*'  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  general 
taxation  in  two  years. '  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
set  up  in  1635,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St  Mary's,  the  capitoL 
The  sparscness  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  saflBced,  may  have 
suffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  probable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Province  was  called.  Plantagenet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
Isle,  "  lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  account  of  war  with  all  the  Indians 
near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  judicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  indostry 
and  manufactures  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1729  that  the  site  was  laid  oat  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flour  markets  in  the 
world.  It  was  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  How  early  mills  began  to  be  erected  on  the 
Patapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  in  water- 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  the  earliest,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  1711,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seftt  par- 
chased  of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  18S4,  at  the 
intersection  of  Ilalliday  and  Baltimore  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1748.  made  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encoarage  the  mana- 
facture  of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provinces,  particularly  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1762,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  (Vom  the  Bran- 
dy wine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell.    The  upper  mill-seaU  he  sold  to  Joseph  EUicott,  and 

«)Mnln(.  grinding.  bolUnf,  eooHof,  cte.,  mnUrt,  thM  «b«  whole  wu  •  Ml  of  "  r«ifl« 

whll*  the  owner  wu  at  work  In  ihe  bay-  tra/M."     Itawt't  Kmimtmt  JffdUiiiMe. 

Beld.—aad  haTing  reeeired  tnm  him  a  de-  (I)  Tohaoeo  waa  the  early  ettrrtsej  af 

tailed  axplaBation  of  the  Mreral  operations,  Maryland,  and  the  qaaatlty  naaed  la  Ik* 

to  their  eomplete  approval  and  eonrletloa  text  woald  be  worth,  a«cordinf  to  lb*  friew 

of  iu  ntility,  M  he  tappoaed.— what  waa  hia  at  a  UtM>  pwMt  a^Mt  fSU. 
nrprUe  to  find  it  reported  to  aeif  hboriag 
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John  and  Hugh  Burgess,  of  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  who  built  a 
mill  "opposite  the  site  of  the  jail."  Ten  years  after,  EUicott,  with  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew,  built  mills  on  the  Patapsco.  In  1769,  not- 
withstanding the  general  attention  to  tobacco,  there  were  exported  from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flour  and  bread.  Two  years  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  was  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  Flour,  Stares,  and 
Shingles,  which  were  not  merchantable ;  and  to  regulate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Ilanson,  whose  father  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Flour, 
which  continued  to  be  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  Revolution.  The  salu- 
tary effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
of  Maryland  Flour,  which,  with  that  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  and  quality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  southern  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  markets,  than  other  flour 
perhaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1787,  Oliver  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exclusive  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  which  was  granted — although  the  last- 
named  project  had  been  rejected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania early  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improvements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  Elli- 
cotts,  on  the  Patapsco.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alone 
thereby  effected  at  these  mills,  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bar- 
rels of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  &tfour  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-Jive  dollars  annually ;  and  the  saving  made  by  the 
increased  manufacture  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty- two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Some  important  improvements  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
James  Rumsey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1784. 

Frederick  County,  according  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1796  had  37  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  399 
Wheat-mills. 

7.  VraaiNiA. — This  State  had  in  1649  fonr  Wind-mills  and  five  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progress  was  made  in 
the  nse  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  have  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grain, 
and  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country ; 
although  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  cultivation, 
and  the  latter  too  much  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at 
Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  have  since  shown  the  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jefferson,  writing  to  M.  De  Wanrille,  Aagut, 
1786,  observes,  "Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  aboond  with  large  maunfactnring  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  flour." 

The  exports  from  Virginia  for  ten  years  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bashels  of  wheat,  and  600,000  boshels  of 
Indian  corn.  Petersburgh,  during  that  time,  made  about  28,000  barrel! 
of  flour  annually ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  country 
places  furnished  for  sale  about  60,000  barrels  annually  at  that  place,  in 
addition  to  12,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000  barrels  of  Indiau  meal,  and 
60,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  39,000  of  Indian  corn. 

There  were  exported  from  City  Point,  in  1791,  10,090  barrels  of  flour; 
in  1793,  28,877  barrels;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels. 

8.  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. — In  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  introduction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  by  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  in  1691  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  "  engines  for  the  propagating  the  staples 
of  the  Colony ;"  and  in  1712  for  the  building  of  saw-mills  and  other  me* 
cbanic  engines.  Emigrants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  useful  improrements  wherever  they  settled.  About  the  year 
1750,  a  Colony  of  Quakers  from  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  S.  C,  and 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  firom 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  built  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  production  of  wheat  there,  which  had 
not  been  much  attended  to  previously.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  high  a  price  as  that  made  from  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  probably  in  the 
mills.  It  was,  however,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies,  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com- 
plained of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  equal.  The 
Kevolution,  in  which  Camden  has  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  tha 
manufacture.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee*s  cavalry,  during  the  cam- 
paign,  was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  returned  after  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills ;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  manufactured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
ville, on  Reedy  Uivcr,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
aud  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  calUvatloo 
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of  wheat,  and  considerable  quantities  of  floar  were  regularly  received  from 
the  Northern  States. 

In  Nortk  Carolina  there  were,  in  1794,  three  excellent  Flour-mills  at 
Fayetteville  on  Cape  Fear  River,  from  which  flour  and  produce  were  feent 
down  to  Wilmington  in  boats  carrying  120  to  500  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  us  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previously  in  that  Province  nor  in  Georgia.  In 
the  last-mentioned  State,  there  is  one  of  the  few  localities  iu  the  Union, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
sition and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burrs.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelphia,  by  Oliver 
Evans,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  in  Savannah. 

The  total  exports  of  breadstuGTs  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1770  was,  of 
bread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  valued  at  about 
$2,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
and  the  Indian  corn,  578,349.  This  amount  Lord  SheCBeld,  after  the 
war,  doubted  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
that  time,  had  usually  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies ;  and  her  West  India 
possessions  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traffic 
with  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Colonial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Burke,  in  his  speech  in  1774,  speaks  in  the  following  expres.sive 
imagery : 

"For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New. 
The  scarcity  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
hausted parent." 

The  exports,  from  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
government,  cannot  be  known. 

The  total  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1791,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat. 

Among  the  early  improvements  which  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  important,  by  far,  were  those  of  Oliver 
Evans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of  Flour-mills  since  his  time,  although 
Dumerons  minor  changes  in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted. 

His  machinery  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 
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chant-mills  of  this  coaotry,  and  has  been  Tcry  generally  adopted  in 
Earope,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britain. 

These  inoprovements,  which  were  completed  in  theory  about  the  year 
1*783,  consist  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  chain,  with  buckets  to  raise  the 
flour  or  meal  to  any  required  height ;  the  conveyor,  to  carry  the  graia 
or  meal  from  one  place  to  another ;  the  hopper-boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drill,  to  more 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kilri'dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  hopper- 
boy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circumstances 
by  flour  manufacturers,  is  too  well  known  to  require  particular  de- 
scription. 

The  saving  effected  was  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty* 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Tet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  first  in  each  county  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1787,  gave  him  the  ezcio- 
sive  right  of  making  and  selling  them  within  the  Commonwealth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  his  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  coupled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  which  patents  were  granted  during  the  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  bis  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill- 
work,  and  published  the  first  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
struction, we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mill-machinery,  for  the  Tarions  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  flour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  Jmsss  RaaiMj,  la 
the  mode  of  applying  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  effected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
jkation  of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  leas  expensive,  effected  a  eonsideraUa 
•afing  in  thai  respect.  He  received  exclusive  privileges  for  th«s«  Im* 
proTWMDti  in  tereral  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  to 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  and  other  uses.  An  association  of 
influential  persons,  called  the  Rumseian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  hMid,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introduction 
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of  his  mechanical  inTeottODS,  which  were  nameroos.  In  the  third  rolame 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  are  three  papers 
on  the  sobject  of  water-mills,  by  W.  Waring,  having  relation  to  the  theory 
of  their  constmctioD,  and  to  Barker's  Mill  as  improTed  by  Rnmsey. 
Ramsey's  own  work  on  steam,  as  applied  to  boats  and  mills,  appeared  in 
1788. 

It  was  aboot  the  close  of  this  period  that  the  employment  of  steam,  as 
a  motive  agency  for  mill-work,  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  conntry ; 
and  both  the  inventors,  here  named,  in  connection  with  mills,  were  idea- 
tified  with  the  movement 

A  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Charles  Thompson,  dated  London,  April 
98,  1786,  mentions  a  visit  to  the  London  steam-mills  of  the  celebrated 
Boulton,  the  partner  of  Watt,  in  which  eight  pair  of  stones  were  operated 
by  steam-power,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  per  diem. 
It  appears,  the  proprietor,  who  twenty  years  before  had  constmcted  a 
steam-engine  on  the  plan  of  Savery's,  for  his  extensive  hardware  works  near 
Birmingham,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  water-mill,  kept  the  machinery  of 
his  Floor-mills  a  secret  Mr.  Jefferson  supposed  them  to  be  moved  by 
the  direct  agency  of  steam,  until  his  visit  to  similar  establishments  at 
Nismes,  where  steam  was  only  applied  to  raise  water,  led  to  doubts  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  clear  up.  It  hence  appears, 
that  steam  was  then  not  commonly  used  in  Europe  as  a  direct  motive- 
power  in  flour-mills. 

The  mills  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Professor  Fairbaim,  had  been 
little  improved,  except  by  a  few  modifications  effected  by  Smcaton  and 
Rennie,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The  most  important 
changes  were  those  of  Evans,  which  were  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  France,  and  on  the  Continent,  their  construction  was 
quite  rude,  forty  years  ago,  and  many  arrangements  long  since  abandoned 
here,  are  still  in  use  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

TBI  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THX  FRIMTINQ   PRK88  IN  THX  OOLOSIM. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  withoat  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  reli- 
gious  character  of  the  first  and  early  inhabitants  of  Massachasetts,  that  w« 
find  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  they  made  to  promote  industry  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants, 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charles- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  "  how  shall  the  ministers  be  maintained,"  took 
precedence  of  all  others.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries,  was  the  inaag^ration  of  the 
arduous  undertaking. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  fonndations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motives  and  sanctions  of  sound  religious  principle,  tho 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  were  by  no  means  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  it  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affairs  of  Virginia,  that  "  their  first  and  chiefest  care,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  divine  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
God."  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religions  character  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  different  Colonies.  Of  thess, 
in  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  true  than  of  the  Puritans  of  Masaachnsetts, 
that,  in  seeking  a  home  in  America, 

"They  loaght  a  (ialth'i  pure  shrine." 

Of  those  who  fled  firom  persecution,  at  different  times,  the  greater  namber 
were  distinguished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  thsir 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  annals 
of  every  age  amply  prove  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  our  own  country,  the  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  industrial  pro* 
gress  of  the  country,  its  influence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  <^ 
the  classes  who  have  swelled  its  population.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  eases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  in 
conformity  with  their  own  views,  must  he  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
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dve,  the  motires  which  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  easilj 
impugned.  Happilj,  howerer,  other  and  more  efficient  means  were 
derised  of  promoting  the  future  good  of  their  descendants,  and  through 
them,  of  perpetaating  the  principles  they  cherished.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  than 
the  attempt  to  control,  by  legislative  enactments,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individuals. 

It  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that,  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  the 
wilderness,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
and  less  than  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
rint  Priat.  Boston  Bay,  when,  in  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  for 
u«  Ptbm.  ^  college  at  Cambridge ;  and  the  first  Printing  Press,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thus 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  have  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  ludustry. 

Virginia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  provided  for  a  college 
for  the  education  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  was,  by  the 
King's  order,  liberally  contributed  for  that  purpose  in  London,  some  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  iron-works  previously  spoken  of,  with  the 
riew  of  deriving  thence  a  revenue  to  the  general  fund.  But  one  of  the 
most  fearful  massacres  recorded  in  oar  annals,  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  character  of  King  James,  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  effort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  IGTl,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Effingham,  while  Governor  in  1683,  actually  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Printing  Press,  in  Virginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  press 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1638,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  was  brought  from  England  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daye,  to  conduct 
it  fur  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  out,  but  the  press  was  set 
Dp  by  Daye,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  January,  1639,  he  printed  the 
"  Freeman's  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Colonial  Press. 

Of  Jos.  or  Jesse  Glover,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  country  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  press,  little  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non-conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal purchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printing  and  book- 
selling, which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
doobtless,  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  ministers 
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and  laymen  in  New  England,  to  associate  with  their  school  at  Cambridge, 
—after  the  manner  of  the  oniversities  of  Europe, — the  aaxiliary  labors 
of  the  Press.  The  other  names  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the  Cambridge 
press  are  those  of  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  Oliver,  Captain 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr.  lines. 

The  first  product  of  Day's  press,  it  is  said,  exhibited  mnch  want  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  printer.     The  next  thing  printed 

Thtitni  ^'^  ***  Almanac  for  the  year  1639,  "by  William  Peirce 
AiBkoM.  Mariner."  The  compiler  of  this  pioneer  of  a  class  of  annuals 
that  fill  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history,  and  now  far  out-number  all 
other  issues  of  the  American  press,  seems  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  called,  by  the  New  England  fathers,  "  the  Palinnrus  of  our  Seas," 
having  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic, — in  command  of  the  Ann  in  16S8y 
and  afterward  of  the  MayQower  and  the  Lyon,  and  by  his  nautical  skill, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peopling  of  these  shores.  He  subsequentlj 
engaged  in  the  opening  trade  to  the  West  India  Islands,  in  which  he  ac> 
quired  a  less  honorable  fame.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Virginia 
in  1G33,  and  five  years  after  carried  off  captive  some  Pequot  Indians  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  them,  and  brought  back  negro  slaves,  thus 
commencing  the  slave  traffic  in  that  quarter.  In  an  attempt  of  the  New 
England  people  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence,  in  1641,  he  was  shot  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  died  within  an  hour.* 

In  1640,  "the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre,"  which  had  just  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  close  fidelity  to  the  original,  by  the 

^.^  j^  Rev.  Mr.  Weld  and  Rev.  John  Eliot,  was  printed  by  Day,  at 
^*^^-  Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  production  of  the  American  PrcM 

in  book  form.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  prose  translation, 
by  Ainsworth,  previously  in  use.  The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  as  it  waa 
called — the  first-fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest  of  pleasure  and  profit 
which  is  yearly  gathered  from  this  field  of  American  industry — though 
poweMod  of  little  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  was  somewhat  typical, 
in  its  extraordinary  success,  of  that  vast  demand  which  sostains  the  teem- 
ing fertility  in  book-making  and  printing  of  the  American  Pren.  It  it 
said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  in  about  one 
hundred  and  fonrteen  years,  during  which  it  maintained  its  popularity  in 
England  and  America.  The  first  edition,  in  England,  was  printed  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  America,  and  the  last  in  1754.  In  1759,  the  ktt 
of  twenty-two  editions  appeared  in  Scotland.  The  original  Americas 
edition  was  a  crown  8vo.,  of  800  pages,  bound  in  parchment,  and  waa  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.   He  it  nppoted,  not  without 

(1)  ▲Itoa'h  Bl«g.  Dieu 
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rewon,  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  John  Dar,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  of  earlj  English  tjpog^phers,  the  original  poblisher  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  Fox's  Book  of  Martjrs,  and  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  Version 
of  the  Psalms.  The  latter  was  a  clergyman, — as  were  sereral  of  his 
brothers, — and  preached  for  Fox  at  Ryegate.  He  was  also  a  printer, 
and,  by  his  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other  books,  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  tho  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  art 
of  printing.  He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  use  of 
j  and  t,  i;  and  u,  in  typography.* 

Dr.  Watts  first  published  his  Hymns  in  1707,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
He  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  but  they  were  not  reprinted 
in  America  until  1741,  when  Dr.  Franklin  published  the  Hymns;  and 
the  Psalms  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  They  did  not  super- 
sede the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deficiencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  by  his  errors  of 
punctuation  and  of  spelling,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  hyphen  at 
the  end  of  lines,  and  similar  technical  blunders — have  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that,  though  probably  bred  a  printer,  he  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  press-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  himself.  He  printed  a  number 
of  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly  ;  but  Thomas  was  unable  to  find 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
have  his  imprint,  and  he  believes  it  never  appeared  in  one.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647, 
and  the  Body  of  Libertys,  containing  one  hundred  laws  of  the  Colony, 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  curious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam."  The  Laws  were  printed  in 
1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
quires,  at  3«.  the  book. 

Day  was  superseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Green,  who,  with  his  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  Governor  Winthrop's  Company,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  beeu  sometimes  called  the  first  printer  in 
North  America,  but  was  unknown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  undoubtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Caxton, 

(1)  Amm'  Typograpbieml   AntiqaitiM. —    npon  his  tomb,  which  informi  as  that,  har. 

AI1iboo«'>  DieL  of  Authors,  Art  R.  Day.    log  spent  his  wealth  in  printing, — 

John  Day  died  in  London,  in  1584.     The     God  with  gajne  retnmed  his  wealth  afayne, 

claims  of  our  first  printer  to  be  a  dasMod-    ^^^  «»'•  ***  ^'™  "  ^«  K"»^«  ^  ^*  P"®'*  > 
«_.     »  .u  .         •        .  »_  L  1       Two  wires  he  had  parUkers  of  his  payna, 

U(  of  that  eminent  typographer,  may  b«     js^  ^,y.  ,^i^^  ^^,^  ^j  ,^,,  „f  ,^,^  „^ 

strengthened  by  a  portion  of  the  inieriptioo  more. 
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by  granting  him  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  as  "being  the  first  that  sett 
upon  printing. "  He  had  not  obtained  possession,  howerer,  in  1655, 
when  the  grant  was  conBrmed  to  him.  He  died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  composition  published  in  New  England,  waf 
a  Tolume  of  PoemH,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Bradstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
Tb«  flnt  street,  afterward  Qovernor  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  daughter 
c^BpI!Ii-  ^^  Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Depnty-QoTemor,  in  1630, 
"*"*-  in  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.     It  was  published  in  1640, 

and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
sition and  printing  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  Tersion  of  Ovid^ 
the  first  book  written  in  America;  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  time,  by  Dr.  George  Vaughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Anglia,  the  first  classical  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  Plymouth,  in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymouth, — the 
American  helicon  gave  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousness.  No  reason 
is  known  fur  the  tranfcr  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whose  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  the  gene- 
ral similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  he  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasionally  by  Day.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  being  a  youth  whom  he  educated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  first  works  printed  by  him  was  the  Ccanhridge 
Flatform,  which  was  badly  executed,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A. 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dnnstar 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was  printed  in  1650,  which  became  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1654,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  published,  in  impressions  of  from  500  to 
700  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  "in  wheate  or  otiMnrise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1658,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, on  petition,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  "  where  it  is  to  be  found." 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1658,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printttd 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Indians  in  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
vu  mmm  ''**  Pf®*'<^*ot  In  1655,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 
J»^*>»«  Press,  with  the  neeessaiy  furniture  and  materials  for  fbrtber 
publications  of  the  same  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalma, 
in  the  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.    The  press  was  set  np  in  the 
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nme  boilding  at  Cambridge  occapied  by  Mr.  Glover's  press — a  sabstan- 
tial  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £400  for  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printing  in  the  Colonies  for  near 
forty  years  was  ezacated.  To  this  establishment,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatas,  was  added  by  the  Corporation,  in  1660,  another 
printer,  Marmadake  Johnson,  of  London,  with  better  artistic  qualifications 
than  his  predecessors. 

Daring  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  press 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  the  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had 
not  much  exceeded  an  average,  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annnaUy,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  second  press  was  designed  exclusively  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  sent  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chief  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Harvard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  1661,  the  New  Testament  was  issued.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Minister  of  Roxbury,  into  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmuck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto  with  marginal 
notes,  and  issued  with  the  joint  imprint  of  Samuel  Green  and  Marmaduke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  The  work  had  been 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  much  retarded  by  the  irregularities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  employers  and  of 
trouble  to  himself.  In  the  execution  of  the  work.  Green  was  assisted  by 
an  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1659,  and  named 
James  Printer.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches  ;  and  he  had  been  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  He  was  after- 
ward of  much  service  in  the  Indian  publications,  and  was  employed  by 
Green  as  a  pressman.  While  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle :  "  We  have  but  one  man,  viz.,  the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
ing." In  1709,  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  issued,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Green  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  application  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  this  country,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 

Bible  printed  in  British  America.     This  was  executed  by  John 

WoBdiath*  Ratliffe,  who  came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 

England,  August  30th,  1664,  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  price 
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paid  him  for  binding,  and  states  that  3«.  4d.  or  3«.  Bd.  per  book  is  the 
lowest  price  nt  which  he  can  do  it  and  lire  comfortablj.  One  Bible  was 
as  much  as  be  could  do  in  a  day.  Out  of  the  price  received,  he  had  to 
supply  thread,  glue,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps,  all  of  which  would 
cost  him  in  this  country  over  one  shilling.  He  had  to  pay  here  eigbtem 
shillings  for  what  he  could  buy  in  England  for  four,  "they  being  thiogt 
not  formerly  much  used  in  this  country.'" 

The  press-work  on  a  portion  of  the  above  was  charged  as  follows : 
Sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  executed  by  Green  alone,  £3  10«.  per 
sheet ;  with  Johnson's  assistance,  at  £2  10m.  per  sheet.  Title  sheet.  £1 ; 
Indian  Psalms,  £2  per  sheet;  Baxter's  Call,  £2  10s. ;  Indian  Psalter,  £1 
per  sheet.  The  paper,  which  was  fine  Post,  was  charged  at  6«.  per 
ream.  Thomas  thus  sums  up  the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the 
practical  details  may  serve  for  comparison  between  present  rates  and 
those  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"  I  have  made  a  calculation  from  the  docnmenta  I  have  neen,  and  find  the 
whole  expense  attending  the  carrying  through  the  Press  1000  copies  of  the 
Bible ;  600  additional  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Baxter'* 
Call  to  the  Unconverted  ;  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  and  two  editions  of  Bliot's 
Catechism,  all  in  the  Indian  language,  including  the  cost  of  the  types  for 
printing  the  Bible  and  the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  also  the  binding  of  a 
part  of  Baxter's  Call  and  the  Psalter,  amounted  to  a  fraction  more  than  X'1200 
sterling."* 

On  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Corporation  presented  the  printing 
materials  to  the  College,  and  they  were  afterward  used  by  Qreen  under 
its  direction.  They  were  valued  at  the  low  price  of  eighty  poands.  A 
second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  revised  by  Mr.  Eliot 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  printed  in  1685  by  Qreen.  It  was  six  years 
in  the  Press,  though  less  expensive  than  the  former  one.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  16S5,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the 
Press.*     Mr.  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  toward  the  expense  of 

(1)  N.  T.  HUt  Mag.  for  Aaf.,  1859.  Wusko  TisrainiKT."     At  eopiss  of  eldMr 

(S)  Thomas'  History  of  Priotiog,  L  lit,  edttioa  of  tbij  early  tpMimen  of  book-aak- 

246.  ing  ars  now  •xtremaly  rare,  tbo  foUowlag 

(8)  Tb«  title  of  this  "typographical  cart-  extraeU  (h>m  a  review  of  the  work,  wkkk 

oaity,"  as  It  mott  aseurodly  is,  of  which  few  appeared  a  few  years   ago  la   Ibe 


copies  now  oxiat,  alihoogh  a  new  edition  Tmntcript,  nay  not  be  naaeeeplabl*.    Tkt 

with  oolea  by  Peter  8.  Dapoaeean,  and  aa  one  deaeribed  is  the  editioB  of  ISSSw 

latrodMilon  by  J.  Pickering,  was  pvbliehed  "  The  ancient  book  Is  ia  qaarto  Ibn^ 

la  Bostoa  in  ootavo,  In  1823,  ii  at  follows :  rough  and  nttj  ifilh  old  age,  aad  hall««o4 

"WunneetupawaUmwe  UP-BIBLUM  QOD  by  old  aseoclatioat. 

Kaaoeswe  Noaxoaa  TasraMXirr  Kah  Woak  "The  laagvsge  in  wbiek  it  is  writlaa  ii 
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printing  it,  and  generously  remitted  another  portion  io  behalf  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  who  assisted  him  in  its  rerision. 

Mr.  Eliot's  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians  commenced  as  early 
M  October,  1646,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  for  encouraging  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
that  people,  of  whom  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  different 
nations  in  New  England.  His  efforts  to  instruct  them,  and  to  encourage 
industry  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  among  a  savage  people,  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  success.  Their  progress  in  husbandry  and  the 
mechanical  arts  was  such  that  several  towns  were  built  by  them ;  the 
women  bad  learned  to  spin,  and  to  engage  in  other  domestic  arts  ;  and 
Mveral  laws  and  municipal  regulations,  framed  for  them,  were  early 
adopted,  and  courts  of  judicature  established  and  obeyed  with  exemplary 
submission.  Schools  and  churches  were  formed,  and  well  attended  ;  and 
considerable  attainments  were  made  by  some  in  English,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  they  afterward  became 
instructors.  In  1672,  Eliot  printed  1000  copies  of  a  logic  primer,  and 
prepared  little  systems  of  all  ♦he  liberal  arts  for  their  use.  There  were, 
in  1687,  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians,  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 
mens professing  Christianity,  and  twenty-four  native  preachers.     The 


d«ad — entirely  dead ;  no  man  living  can 
either  r«ad  it  or  rpeak  it. 

"This  Bible  waa  printed  in  1885.  The 
qaality  of  the  paper  ii  poor  enough,  and 
the  tjpe  ij  nneren  and  unsightly;  that  of 
the  title-page  seems  in  part  to  bare  been 
eat  with  a  penknife  for  the  occasion.  It  ia 
bound  in  sheep,  with  heary  riba  npoa  the 
back. 

"The  'illnminations'  at  the  beginning 
are  extremely  rude ;  and  the  lines  are  bent 
and  broken.    •    •    • 

"  The  longest  word  whieh  I  can  ind  in 
this  Bible  is  in  Mark  i.  40  :  '  WutteppesitU 
okqussunnoowehtunkquoh,'  and  signifies 
'  kneeling  down  to  him.' 

"  In  translating  Judges  t.  28  —  <  The 
mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window 
and  cr  ted  through  the  lattic^ — he  asked  the 
Indians  for  the  word  '  lattice,' and  found, 
when  bis  translation  waa  completed,  that  he 
had  written,  *  and  cried  through  the  ttL^pot,' 
that  being  the  only  object  whieh  the  natiTes 
knew,  as  eorreaponding  with  the  object  Mr. 
Bliot  deaeribed  to  them. 

"The  Psalms  are  translated   into  that 


form  of  rerse  which  is  termed  in  onr  hymn- 
books  '  common  metre ;'  and  nothing  can  be 
more  clumsy  and  uncouth  than  the  struc- 
ture of  the  rhymes.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
even  may  be  read  with  exquisite  pleasure 
after  perusing  a  few  stanzas  like  the  follow- 
ing, whieh  are  fh>m  the  19th  Psalm — '  The 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Ood,  Ac:* 

" '  1.  Kesuk  kukootomuhteaumoo 
God  wossohsumoonk 
Mamahchekesuk  wunnahtnhkon 
Wutanakansnonk 
" '  2.  Hohsekoen  kesnkodtash 
Kuttoo  waantamonk 
Kah  hohsekoe  nukonash 
Keketookon  wabteauonk.' " 
Dr.  Mather  states  that  the  entire  transla- 
tion was  written  with  but  one  pen. 

The  first  American  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  was  published  in  1782,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  aAer  the  first 
appearance  of  Eliot's.  Sower's  German 
Bible  came  out  eighty  years  after  Eliot's, 
and  nearly  forty  year*  before  the  English 
reprint. 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  earlj  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Britidi 
Parliameut,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Plant*- 
tions,  who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encoaragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in  New  England." 
The  Act  providing  for  the  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  general 
contributions  to  the  object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  that  body  baa 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  benevolence,  passed  in  July,  1649.  The  Uni- 
versities  of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  Had  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  upon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horrors  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  given  by 
his  cotemporaries,  but  earnestly  disclaimed  by  himself,  of  the  "  Indian 
Evangelist."  His  translation  and  circulation  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufficient  to  unite  the  general  voice  in  the  emphatic  decl»> 
ration  of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  "the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name.'"  Mr.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  cost, 
the  font  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  With  these,  be  printed 
several  works  on  his  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  1674.     He  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  offices.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Cam> 
bridge,  for  a  long  time  afiet  his  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
century  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  the  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 

liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 

Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1662,  two  licensers  to 

watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  be  safe 

wraofUM    to  print     One  or  two  religious  publications — a  class  which 

chiefly  occupied  the  press  for  many  years^were  issoed  thai 

(1)  Hon.  B.  BrtrvU't  Oration  at  DorebMter,  Mnat.,  Jnlj  4,  ISfti. 
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je«r;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  order  of  the  Coort  It  was  repealed,  however,  in  May  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Gookin,  and  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Coart  again  made  an  order,  that  "  for  the 
preventing  of  irregularities  and  abase  to  the  aathority  of  this  connty,  by 
the  Printing  Presse,"  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
town  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  that  no  person  should 
presome  to  print  anything  without  a  license  from  the  Court,  under  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  officers.  The  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  having  permitted  the  Printing  of  the  "  De  Imitatione 
Chriidi,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating, in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surveillance  and 
interference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  continued  to  be  exercised 
until  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyright,  in  this  country,  was 
enacted  in  1672,  when  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  Boston,  the  privilege  of  publishing 
»»n*Copy-  **"  ^^*  ^^^  account,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 
right  AM.  Colony.'  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  1672,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  print  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezckiah  Usher,  pre- 
rioosly  mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  publi- 
cations he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  in  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy,  believed,  from  its  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
after  the  arrival  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1664,  or  '65.  It  was 
printed  on  a  handsome-faced  nonpareil  type ;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 
printers  of  Boston,  previous  to  1760. 

It  was  during  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  was 
printed,  that  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press. 

(1)  Tb«  first   eopjrighk   Uw  raaetcd   in  »ct  expired,  in  1894,  aatbon  defended  tbeir 

EnglAnd  wm  by  8  Anne,  e.  19,  wbieb  m-  rigbU  by  aetiont  at  common  law,  af  tbej 

eax«d  to  aatbors  tbe  rigbt  in  literary  pro<  continued  to  do  aAer  the  expiration  of  th« 

pwty  for  fourteen  yeari.    After  the  Ueeniing  eopTiicht. 
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The  following  year,  the  General  Laws  of  Coonecticat,  prerioatly  exUting 
only  in  manuscript,  and  publicly  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  sereral 
towns,  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  first  code  was  compiled  by 
Roger  Ludlow,  and  a  copy  was  supplied  by  order  of  the  Ajsembly,  to 
each  family  in  the  twenty-four  towns  in  the  Colony. 

About  the  year  1674,  John  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Hairard,  received 
permission  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
General  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thomas  Thacher,  both  learned  dirinei.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  1677,  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  meilei, 
the  first  medical  work  published  in  Massachosetta,  and  probably  ia 
America. 

The  first  book  known  to  hare  been  printed  in  B<Mton,  was  ismied  by 
Foster,  in  1676.  lie  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  1681.  The  printing  was 
executed  for  him  by  James  Glen,  and  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  prniter.  He  was  a  buck-seller,  and  a  magistrate,  and  sabseqaently 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  the 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  removal  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
under  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679.  The  Provincial  Governors,  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  1671,  in  his  answers  to  ioqui- 
ries  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  says,  "  I  thank  God  we 
have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  haTe,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  best  Qortm- 
ment  God  defend  us  from  both."'  Governor  Dongan,  of  New  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  commission  the  same  year,  was  instructed  "  to  aUow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  by  the  Colooiee 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  caused  some  fears  that  they 
.would  "  break  from  their  allegiance  altogether."  Berkeley's  socesiior,  in 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  press  in  that  Colony. 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  those 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  prodmnd  serious 
troubles  in  England  and  America.     While  he  was  engaged  in  prostrating 

(I)  CbalBMr'*  PoUUod  AuuOa,  U,  US. 
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the  borough  tmmanities  in  England,  his  Coarts  were  busy  in  vacating  the 
charters  of  his  Colonial  subjects.  His  agents  in  America,  were  equally 
industrious,  in  arbitrarily  levying  imposts,  executing  writs  of  quo  warranto, 
and  controlling  the  freedom  of  expression  through  the  press.  Andros 
arrived  in  1686,  with  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  his 
arrival,  Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs,  either  with  or  without  au- 
thority, had  iuterdictcd  the  Printing  of  an  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
bis  permission. 

The  only  other  |>crson  who  carried  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686,  was  Richard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.  He  is 
chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
Am«ri(*n  shcct  cvcr  published  in  the  J^ew  World.  It  was  started  at 
Boston,  in  1690,  and  was  suppressed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  was  alleged,  "it  came  out  contrary  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
of  a  very  high  nature."  The  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  e.xist,  was  recently  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  Office  in 
London,  bearing  the  following  date  and  imprint : — "  Boston,  Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  R.  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coflee  House,  1690."  The  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"  shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
ojtener),  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
unto  our  Notice ;  to  give  a  faithful  relation  of  all  such  things ;  to  en- 
lighten the  public  as  to  the  occurrents  of  Divine  Providence,"  the  circum- 
stances of  public  afiairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent ;  and  to  aid  in 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  2500 
troops,  and  32  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
us  that  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  16th  and  17 th,  which  destroyed 
several  houses ;  and,  that  beside  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  "  best  furnished 
Printing  Press  of  those  few  that  we  know  of  in  America,  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  presently  to  be  repaired."  It  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
St.  Christopher  from  the  French,  and  of  the  landing  of  King  William  in 
Ireland,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Europe  and  America.  It  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Newiipaper,  and,  as  such,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  attempt  to  start  a 
newspaper.  He  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whose  books,  printed  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
seen— the  earliest  dated  in  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.     He  supposes  him 
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to  bare  been  from  London,  wbere  tbere  was  a  printer  of  tbat  name  in 
16t9.  Harris,  at  the  date  of  the  above  poblication,  kept  a  book-store 
"at  the  London  coflee-honse  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  three 
years  after  to  Cornhill,  wbere  he  engaged  in  printing,  chieflj  for  book* 
sellers.  Ue  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Phips,  in  1693,  to  print 
the  Laws.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Danton,  the  eccentric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  thU 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  "a  brisk  asserter  of  English  liberties,"  in> 
curred  by  his  publications  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  in  such  a 
form  as  to  induce  him  to  travel  to  New  England,  "where  he  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continued 
Ben.  Harris  still,  and  is  now  both  bookseller  and  printer  in  Grace  Church 
street,  as  we  find  bj  his  London  Post;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(but  never  impertinent),  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  Dunton 
adds  that,  in  traveling  with  him,  he  found  him  to  be  the  most  ingentooi 
and  innocent  companion  he  ever  met  with.'  Harris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  have  been  sufficiently  pliable,  nor  his  innocence,  io  publication 
at  least,  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  anthorities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Greon,  another  son  of  the  Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Samuel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  an  active  assistant  in  his  business  affairs,  and  a  person  gpreatlj 
eulogized  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  small-pox  epidemic  of  that  year.  B. 
Green  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Government  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston.  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  John  Allen,  another 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  in  1707  et- 
tablished  an  independent  business. 

In  April,  1704,  Green  commenced  the  printing  of  The  Boston  New$- 
Letler,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
fintiuo-  *''®"-  I^  ^<^  printed  weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 
^SuImj  for  John  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  It 
Vtwip«pw.  became  the  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  fifteen 
of  which  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonies.  From  1707  to  1711  it 
was  printed  by  Allen,  whose  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  WM  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  continued  in  the  family 
of  Qreen  until  the  year  1766.  The  contents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pages  of  pot  folio,  were  extremely  meagre,  and  it  contained  but 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  Newspaper,  although  it  wa^  then  by  no  means  the  indi<i- 

(1)  Dootw'a  Life  and  Error*,  Loadea,  ITOi;  TboaM*  Iliatory  of  Prialisg,  L  SB3, 
MT.oto. 
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pensable  thinii;  it  now  is,  maj  be  coDsidered  a  legitimate  offspring  of  the 
Colonial  mind  and  action  in  their  due  order  of  development.  It  seems 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  necessitj  with  every  people,  when  a  spreading 
population  and  a  sacoesston  of  stirring  events  render  other  means  of  com- 
niunication  too  slow  or  imperfect;  hence,  in  most  populoas  and  civilized 
nations,  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  foand  to  exist  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  posts  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occurrences. 
The  Romans  dispatched  written  accounts  of  victories  and  public  events 
to  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  had  their  Gaz- 
ettes, from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country.  Even  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  found  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writings  by 
which  they  transmitted  bformation  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event ;  and 
of  which  Thomas,  the  able  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  has 
preserved  a  beautiful  specimen. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  own  age  and  country,  when  many  "  run  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing-Press  travels 
beside  the  wagon  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
array  of  emigrants,  that  it  may  send  back  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modem  Newspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  governments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Oazetta,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  nao^ed  from  a  small 
coin  called  gazetta,  for  which  they  were  sold.  "  A  jealous  government," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Ruddiman,  "  did  not  allow  a  printed  news- 
paper ;  and  the  Venetian  Gazetta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our  own  days, 
to  be  distributed  in  manuscript."  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  voltfmes  of  Venetian  Gazettas,  all  in  manuscript.  "  It 
may  gratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "  to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  'and  the  prudence  of 
Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  news- 
pa{>er  was  the  "  English  Mercuric,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  was  intended  by  her  min- 
ister Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada then  threatening  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other 
nations  adopted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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tlie  gnzettes  as  gOTernroent  organs,  according  to  the  original  cnstom.* 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1622,  and  was,  we  beliere, 
called  The  Weekly  Courant.  "  When,"  says  Uant,  "  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  Jonson  was  poet*laureate ; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shakspeare  were  lamenting  his  recent  death ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Ilantingdon ;  when  Milton 
was  a  yonth  of  sixteen,  jast  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  Terse;  and  Hampden 
a  qniet  country  gentleman  in  Bnckinghamshire,  London  was  first  soli* 
cited  to  patronize  its  first  newspaper." 

The  great  events  in  English  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring ;  the 
abdication  of  James  and  the  proclamation  of  his  successor ;  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  Royal  Governor  in  Boston  ;  the  resumption  of  the  Charters ; 
the  invasion  of  Canada  by  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France  ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  caused  the  issue, 
as  early  as  1689,  of  a  "news  placard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint,  in  the 
following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York,  of  a 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentous  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.' 


(1)  Ixtndon  Mirror,  toI.  t.  1M. 

(2)  The  following  pMsages  will  ibow  for- 
cibly the  conditioD,  m  to  freedom  and  actir- 
itjr,  of  the  Engliih  Press  at  this  date  (1085), 
and  explain  the  souroe  of  it«  embarrassment 
in  the  Colonief. 

"  No  part  of  the  load  which  the  old  mails 
earned  out,"  says  Macanley, "  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  news-letters.  In  1685,  no- 
thing like  the  London  daily  paper  of  oar 
time  existed  or  could  exist.  Neither  the 
Beoessary  capital  nor  the  necessary  skill  was 
to  be  found.  Freedom,  too,  was  wanting— 
a  want  as  fatal  as  that  of  either  capital  or 
■kill.  The  Press  was  not,  indeed,  at  that 
moment  under  a  general  eensorship.  The 
Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  sinoe 
the  Bestoration,  had  expired  in  1679.  Any 
parson  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own 
risk,  a  history,  a  sermon,  or  a  poem,  without 
the  previous  approbation  of  any  public  offl- 
Mr;  bat  the  Judges  were  unanimoosly  of  the 
opIaloB  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to 
fHMttae,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of 
Baglaod,  no  man,  not  authorised  by  th« 
Grown,  bad  a  right  to  publish  poUtleal 
newt.  While  the  Whig  party  was  still  for- 
atldable,  the  QoTtraaeBt  thought  It  exp»- 
ilaat  ombsIobbUj  to  «oaair«  at  tha  riol*- 


tioB  of  thia  rale.  Daring  the  great  battle 
of  the  ExelasioB  Bill,  many  newspapers  war* 
saffered  to  appear — the  Protestant  IntoUl- 
genoe,  the  Current  Intelligence,  the  Do- 
mestic Intelligence,  the  True  News,  tba 
London  Mercury.  None  of  these  were  p«b> 
lished  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  Nob* 
exceeded  in  sise  a  tingle  small  leail  TIm 
quantity  of  matter  which  one  of  tbeai  eoB- 
talned  in  a  year,  was  not  more  tbaa  it  tt%tm 
found  in  two  numbers  of  the  "  Timat.'*  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  wat  bo  ioogar 
neoetsary  for  the  King  to  be  sparing  ia  tiM 
ote  of  that  which  all  his  Judgea  had  pc«> 
nounced  to  be  his  nndoubted  prerogatlT*. 
At  the  close  of  his  reign,  no  newtpapar  was 
suffered  to  appear  wilhoat  his  allowaaaa^ 
and  his  allowance  was  given  exclnsiTely  to 
the  '  London  Gasette.'  Bat  neitker 

the  '  Oasette '  nor  any  sapplemeataiy  \»nmt 
side  printed  by  authority,  cTor  ewBtBJBaJI 
any  intelligence  which  it  did  BOt  Mslt  tk* 
Court  to  publish.  The  moat  Importaat  Par- 
liamentary debates,  tbt  atost  laiportaat 
State  trials  raeordad  ia  aar  bistery  was* 
passed  over  ia  perftat  rilaaaa.  Ia  the  capi- 
tal, the  coffeo.booses  sapplled  ia  sooi*  meaa- 
ur«  the  place  of  a  Joaraal.  TbitlMr  tlM 
Loadoaart  flocked,  at  tk*  Atkoalaaa  of  oM 
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Notwithstanding  the  restraints  npon  its  freedom,  some  of  which  were 
not  of  long  continoance,  the  presses  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be 
fully  occupied,  and  many  manuscripts  were  sent  to  England  for  publica- 
tion, including  the  Magnolia  of  Dr.  Mather,  and  other  works  of  cousider- 
able  size.  But,  while  schools  and  the  press,  their  great  educational  ally, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  printing  was  prohibited,  or  jealously 
watched  in  the  North,  both  found  a  welcome  reception  in  the  new  Colony 
which  Penn  was  founding  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

"Within /our  years  from  the  time  that  our  ancestors  landed  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  Printing  Press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast 
the  seeds  of  knowledge  and  morality ;  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn,  public  education  was  attainable  at  a  small  ex- 
pense."' 


flocked  to  Um  msrket-plM*,  to  hear  whether 
there  wu  mnj  news.  .  .  .  Bat  people 
who  lired  at  a  duUnce  from  the  great 
theatre  of  political  contention,  cuald  keep 
regolarlj  inforoicd  of  what  was  pasting 
there  only  hj  means  of  news-letters.  To 
prepare  snch  letters  became  a  calling  in 
London,  as  it  now  is  among  the  natives  of 
India.  .  .  .  Bach  were  the  sources  from 
which  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  largest  pro- 
vincial eities,  and  the  great  body  of  the  gen- 
try and  clergy,  learned  almost  all  they  knew 
of  the  history  of  their  own  time.  .  .  That 
was  a  memorable  day  in  which  the  first 
news-letter  from  London  was  laid  on  the 
table  of  the  only  coifee-room  in  Cambridge. 

"  At  the  seat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  the 
oonntry,  the  news-letter  was  impatiently  ex- 
pected. Within  a  week  after  it  had  arrived, 
it  had  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families. 
...  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
there  were  then  no  provincial  newspapers. 
Indeed,  except  in  the  capital  and  at  the  two 
Universities,  there  was  scarcely  a  printer  in 
the  kingdom.  The  only  press  in  England, 
north  of  Trent,  appears  to  have  been  at 
York." 

The  supply  of  books,  it  would  appear  from 
the  same  author,  was  almost  as  meagre  as 
that  of  news — a  fact  one  would  not  be  led 
to  expect  from  the  length  of  time  England 
had  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  Press,  and 
the  long  roll  of  illuatrions  authors  that 
adorned  her  past  and  current  annals.  "  Lite- 
(1)  Memoirs  Hist 


ratnre  which  eoold  b«  carried  in  a  bag  then 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  intellectual 
nutriment  ruminated  by  the  country  divines 
and  country  justices.  The  difficulty  and  ex- 
pense of  conveying  large  packets  from  place 
to  place  was  so  great  that  an  extensive 
work  was  longer  in  making  its  way  from 
Paternoster  Row  to  Devonshire  or  Lanca- 
shire, than  it  now  is  in  reaching  Kentucky. 
How  scantily  a  rural  parsonage  was  then 
famished,  even  with  books  the  most  neces- 
sary to  a  theologian,  has  already  been  re- 
marked. The  houses  of  the  gentry  were 
not  more  plentifully  supplied.  Few  knights 
of  the  shire  had  libraries  so  good  as  may 
now  be  perpetually  found  in  a  servants'  hall, 
or  in  the  back  parlor  of  a  small  shop-keeper. 
An  esquire  passed  among  his  neighbors  for 
a  great  scholar,  if  Hudibras  and  Baker's 
Chronicles,  Tarlton's  Jests,  and  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom,  lay  in  his  hall 
window  among  the  fishing-rods  and  fowling 
pieces.  No  circulating  library,  no  book  so- 
ciety then  existed,  even  in  the  capital;  but 
in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not 
afford  to  purchase  largely  had  a  resource. 
The  shops  of  the  great  booksellers  near 
Saint  Paul's  Church-yard  were  crowded 
every  day,  and  all  day  long,  with  readers  ; 
and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted 
to  carry  a  volume  home.  In  the  country 
there  was  no  such  accommodation ;  and 
every  man  was  under  the  necessity  of  buy 
ing  whatever  he  wished  to  read." 
Soc  of  Penn.,  i,  101. 
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William  Peon  landed  in  his  new  territory,  in  October,  1682;  and,  in 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  yean 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  seminary,  was  founded  by  the  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares — in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Governor  Berkeley — that  "  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  good  education  of  their  yooth, 
etc.,  *  *  *  *  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  manner  so  well  as  by 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonics,  and  the  first  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  erected  thus  early  in  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  William 
Fir«t  Print-  BRADFORD,  at  Shackamaxou,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor* 
PeuM^r'"  liood  of  the  celebrated  Treaty  ground,  in  the  year  1686.  Ilia 
***'*-  earliest  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  hare  been 
an  Almanac  for  the  year  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "student  in  Agriculture.'* 
A  copy  of  that  is  extant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  A  recent  biogra* 
pher  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  quarto 
tract  of  four  or  six  leaves,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Council  Book,  which  we  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Vol.  i.  p.  16),  while  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  petty  "i...<.v- 
ances  to  which  the  press  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  ind 
issue  of  an  Almanac  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  "  16b5, 
9th,  11  rao. — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logic of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkins,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  place,  there  was  these  words; 
(the  beginning  of  government  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  him  to  blot  out  the  words  Lord  Penn  ; 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not 
to  print  any  thing  but  what  shall  have  lycence  from  the  Council." 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  printer  first  to  try  his  hand  npon  an  ephemeris 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  public,  bnt  religiona 
controversy,  which  kept  the  rust  from  the  New  England  mind  in  the  first 
years  of  its  history,  also  gave  the  first  impalse  to  Literature  and  the  PreM 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  Gborok  Kara,  a  clever  bat  dis« 
pntations  Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Surveyor-General  of  New  Jeraey. 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends'  School,  previously  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Penn.sylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  bit 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  4to.  tract,  which  Thomas,  who  owned  »  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  could  find  from  Bradford'^  press.    Thtt 
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folIowiDg  year,  Keith  threw  the  gaontlet  to  the  learned  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston,  and  published  one  or  two  more  pamphleta  in  defense  of  the 
Quakers.  Bot,  having  in  1691,  quarreled  with  bis  own  people,  whom  he 
charged  with  a  departure  from  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Society,  by 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  privateer ;  a  fend  arose,  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  Province  for  the  excitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it  The  zealous  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  meetings,  including  the  Lieutenant  Govenior  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  print,  in  an  "  Appeal"  to  the  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  in  the  controversy,  took  the  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party,  and  was  arrested  for  printing  the  sedi- 
tious and  libelous  pamphlets  of  Keith  and  others.  His  press,  forms,  and 
materials,  with  the  offensive  publications,  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  McComb  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  considerable  delay,  they  were  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  judges  were  their  leading  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accused  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
canse  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditious  and  tended  "  to  weaken  the  bands  of 
the  magistrates."  The  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, who  had  prejudged  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  that 
the  jnry  had  only  to  find  as  to  the  facts  of  the  printing,  and  that  the 
Court  were  judges  of  its  tendency. 

Against  this,  Bradford  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,"  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  jurors  co- 
incided. The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  against  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  every  printer  to  attach  his  name  to  his  books,  to  which  Keith 
replied,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  William  Penn,  and  other  Quakers, 
without  complaint  Beyond  the  seizure  of  the  books,  upon  the  premises 
of  Bradford,  the  only  evidence  against  him  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  by  the  accused.  It  was  sent  to  the  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  accident  was  the  occasion  of  his  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  examination  of  the 
form,  being  unaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  attempted  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  types  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  his  offense. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York, 
he,  in  1693,  established  in  that  city  the  first  press  in  the  Province,  where 
nftPrini-  there  had  been  none  set  up  during  the  Dutch  rule.  In  1690, 
Bw'iOTk."  Governor  Fletcher  is  said  to  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  London 
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Gacette,  contaiuing  the  details  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to 
be  re-printed.  But,  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  bis  removal  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Government,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  fifty  ponnds  from  the  public 
funds.  He  retained  the  situation  for  about  thirty  yean.  Daring  the 
same  period  he  was  also  public  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  volume  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  the  imprint,  he  pro- 
claims his  public  functions  as  "printer  to  their  Majesties,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Bible."  There  was  an  additional  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whoae 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  William)  street 

On  leaving  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wissahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownership,  or  an 
interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  under  the  management  of 
Reinier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  published  the  same  year,  the  first 
literary  work  upon  any  other  than  a  religious  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  entitled  "  God's  Protecting  Providence,  etc.,"  lieing 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  others,  from  ship- 
wreck on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  The  typography  is  said  to  have  been 
"  wretchedly  executed  and  disfigured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Thomas,  who  could  find  no  other  book  with  his  imprint — was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  1700,  and  1705.' 

(1)  ThomM  nippotM  bim  to  bare  bMn  hilUj  tbat  the  <i«M«nt  waa  ia  tb«  oppMll* 
tbe  sncMtor  of  Ro«loff  J*nMn,  for  whom  a  dir««tioD.  Roeloff  JanMn  Mcsnd  la  ItM^ 
ora«k  in  the  manor  Rensaelaer  In  New  York,  a  grant  of  fixiy-two  acre*  of  laad  oa  Maa- 
waa  named ;  and,  that  he  bad  been  an  ap-  haitan  laland,  near  tbe  preMBtCaaal  etreel^ 
prentice  or  workman,  for  Bradford,  who  a  claim  to  wbieh,  ba«  beea  ••  laag  litiiraled 
cntniated  the  pr««s  to  bin  care,  and  roffered  with  tbe  wealthy  CorporaUoa  of  Trinity 
him  to  man«Ke  it  in  hit  own  name,  in  con-  Cbnroh,  in  the  famoat "  Aaeke  Jaa'i  Sail.'* 
•eqaence  of  the  diffloalliee  of  tbe  proprietor  Tbe  ettate  wa«  conveyed  in  1671,  to  Oo- 
with  tbe  Friend*.  He  may  have  been  in  remor  Lorelace,  by  bl«  widow— wbe  mar- 
Bradford'*  amployroeat  before  tbe  remoral  ried  Dominie  Bo|pirda«,  tbe  first  Daleb  mio- 
of  the  latter  to  New  Tork.  Howerer  tbia  ieter  of  tbe  city— aad  tbrea  of  hm  fo«r  aoM 
nay  be,  be  coutd  not  have  been  tbe  aneeator  by  Janaen.  Tbe  foartb,  Coraeliaa,  aol  havlag 
of  Roeloff  Janten.  who  waa  one  of  tbe  aarlleat  ■igoed  tba  eoareyaaea,  hla  k«if%  aftar  U 
tmigranta  to  the  Colony  on  tba  Hodaoa,  had  beeoiaa  Ikaproparlyof  THaity  Cbareb, 
aaarly  aevenly  years  befbra,  being  •«•-  brooKbt  eait  fbr  oaa-«lgkth  tolaraeu  Ow 
tfoaed  ia  tbe  AMoant  Books  of  Kitiaaa  Vaa  printer  may  have  beaa  •••  af  lbs  soaa^ 
Beaasalaer.  tbe  first  Patroon,  In  1880,  among  altboogb  there  wer*  away  of  Um  aaaM 
tbe  first  Colonists.    There  is  aors  proba-  aaioag  tbe  first  setUors  ia  Kew  Aartardaa 
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In  1712,  Jansen  was  succeeded  in  Philadelphia  bj  Andrew  Soales 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  who,  in  1708,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  was,  as  required  bj  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free- 
man of  the  City ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  bis  father, 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  the  management  of  his  father's 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  printed ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  1712,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  after  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town,^^  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Whether  Taylor  and  Jansen  were  both  printers  at  that  time,  or 
"  the  others  "  refer  to  the  Bradfords,  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
uncertain.  The  printing  was  finally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  in  180  pp.  folio,  the  following  year,  and  thenceforward 
was  the  leading  or  only  printer  in  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Bradford  in  1714,  stating  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Majesty  of  the  Laws  printed  for  the  Assembly  had  stopped  their  sale, 
£30  were  ordered  to  be  paid  to  him  for  fifty  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Boston,  furnished  for  over  one  hundred  years  a  succession 
of  native-born  printers.  His  Printing-house  was  in  Second-street,  "at 
the  sign  of  the  Bible,"  where,  in  addition  to  Printing,  he  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  numerous  other  articles.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  by  his  ability  to  carry  on  several 
independent  callings.  He  was  printer  to  the  Government,  and  in  1732 
was  Postmaster  of  the  Province. 

The  first  newspapers  published  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  Bradfords.  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Copson,  the  publication,  at  Philadelphia,  of  the  "American 
Aai«ri«M  Weekly  Mercury,"  December  22d,  1719.  The  day  previous, 
James  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjamin,  issued  in  Boston  the 
"  Boston  Gazette,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
nies. The  Boston  "  News- Letter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number ;  and  the  "  American  Mer- 

and  on  the  Hadion,  m  well  m  in  West  Jer-  the  second  clasi,  and  valued  at  $1200.     It 

Mjand  Pennfjlrania.    In  1874,  when  New  is  probable,  that  he  la  the  person  who  tiM- 

Tork  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English,  Rei-  ceeded  Bradford,  of  whom  he  maj  hare  re- 

nier  Jansen  was  the  owner  of  property  on  eeired  some  instmetions  in  Printing  in  New 

the  north  side  of  Pearl  street,  between  Old  York,  before  his  remoTal  to  Philadelphia. 
Blip  and  Broad  street,  which  was  ranked  in 
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cury  was  the  third.     The  cider  Bradford  commenced  t'?"   V.-v  York 
Gazette,  October  16th,  1725.' 

When,  in  1723,  Bknjamin  Franklin,  the  greatest  of  American 
typographers,  at  the  age  of  seyenteen,  made  his  first  memorable  visit  to 
yranktin'*  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  Bradfords  the  only  printers  in  the 
KwphTou*"  t^o  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Keimer,  then  abont 
^""•"  establishing  a  second  press  in  Philadelphia.  With  Keimer,  a 
printer  from  London,  of  whom  Franklin  gives  no  flattering  portraiture, 
he  obtained  employment,  and  subsequently  constructed  for  him  the  flrst 
copper-plate  printing-press  seen  in  the  Colonies.  Ue  also  executed  for 
him  a  variety  of  vignette  and  other  engravings  for  a  lot  of  New  Jersey 
paper-money,  which  Keimer  had  contracted  to  print,  and  went  with  a 
press  to  Burlington  to  do  the  printing.  Franklin  found  Keimer  engaged 
in  setting  up  in  type  his  first  piece,  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer  named 
Aquilla  Rose,  which  he  was  mentally  composing  as  he  went  along.  He 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and  small  works,  some  of 
which  were  repudiated  by  those  from  whom  they  appeared  to  emanate, 
and  thereby  possibly  contributed  to  his  want  of  success.  The  first  pub- 
lication bearing  his  imprint,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is  entitled 
"  The  Craftsman,"  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

As  "  a  map  of  busy  life,"  the  Mercury  conducted  by  Bradford  was 
but  a  sorry  representative  of  the  modem  newspaper.  In  December,  1728, 
nine  years  after  its  commencement,  Keimer  issued  another,  the  second  in 
the  Province,  with  a  title  which  would  seem  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  called  "The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Pennsylvania  Gazette."  During  the  first  nine  months,  it  sustained 
its  title  as  an  "  Instructor,"  by  occupying  about  two  columns  of  each  sheet 
with  extracts  from  Chamber's  Dictionary ;  but  its  subscription  list  bad 
not  then  reached  one  hundred  subscribers. 

While  Franklin  was  absent  in  England,  after  his  first  engagement  with 
Keimer,  the  latter  had  increased  his  business,  enlarged  bis  establishment, 
and  employed  a  number  of  journeymen ;  and,  like  many  of  the  earlj 
printers,  dealt  considerably  in  stationery  and  small  wares.  After  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  his  paper,  he  became  inattentive  to  bosluess  and 


(1)  Pnriooi  to  1768.  all  newfpftp«n  la  bag  on  hor««back.    Tka«zMt  bra*  of  Um 

Now  York  wont  froo  of  po«t«K«.  On  aeoonnt  Newtpapor  and   Pariodioal  Priw  of  It«w 

of  thair  "  grtat  incroa>e,"  ihej  mtn  tbon  York  City,  in  aTor/  form,  waa  aaoOTtniMd, 

ordered  to  pajr  9d.  a  year  for  ttly  milet,  and  In  1849,  to  bo  In  ■•■ban  I&8,  vbicb 


1«.  M.  for  on«  handrod  milas.    Tha  bmII    yearly  89.347,8S4  ooplaa.    T^a  jranriy  eoa- 
waa  changed  in  1 765  f^B  one*  In  two  waaka    fompiion  of  papar  waa  147,MS 


to  onoa  a  weak,    fiineo  the   Revolmino,  a    6.800,000  poanda  at  a  aoat  of  •Mf,MS.— 
boj  baa  earriad  tba  whole  nail  in  a  saddle-    JferdL  Jfaf.,  xx.  W. 
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inrolred  in  debt  He  then  sold  bis  apparatns  to  Darid  Harry,  a  former 
appreDtice,  and  remored  to  Barbadoes,  whither  be  was  soon  followed  bj 
Harry.  At  Bridgewater,  in  that  Island,  Harrj  set  up  his  press  and  em- 
ployed his  former  master  as  a  joameyman,  bat  soon  resold  the  types  and 
press  to  Keimer,  who  established  there  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands.  It  was  the  "  Barbadoes  Gazette,"  which  he  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  poetical  address ;  and  it  was  continued  many  years  after 
his  death  in  1738.  That  it  was  not  destitute  of  merit,  seems  probable 
from  the  fact  that  two  quarto  yolumes,  consisting  chiefly  of  selections 
from  this  Gazette,  were  published  in  London  in  1741.' 

Frauklio,  whose  intentions  Keimer  appears  to  have  anticipated  in  the 
inne  of  his  paper,  soon  after  commenced  business  in  company  with  Hugh 
Meredith.  Foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  he  for  a  time  sustained 
Bradford's  Mercury  by  his  pen,  at  the  expense  of  Eeimer's  paper,  which 
he  ridiculed.  After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  the  paper  fell  into  Franklin's  hands. 
He  purchased  it  of  Keimer  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  managed  it  success- 
fully, for  a  short  time  in  connection  with  his  partner,  and  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  himself.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  numbers  during  the 
year  1736,  shows  how  imperfect  were  the  appliances  for  printing  at  that 
time.  The  outer  form,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form,  and  was  thus  apologetically  explained :  "  The 
printer  hopes  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a 
few  times  by  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  his  being  at  Burlington 
with  the  press,  laboring  to  make  money  more  plentiful."  After  having 
been  for  a  time  issued  semi-weekly,  and  undergone  several  changes  in 
form,  from  folio  to  quarto  and  back  to  folio,  it  became  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  continued,  under  the  abridged  name  of  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette,"  to  within  about  thirty-five  years  of  the  present  time. 
"I  possess,"  says  Brissot  DeWarville,  "one  of  these  Gazettes,  composed 
by  him  and  printed  at  his  press.  It  is  a  precious  relique,  a  monument 
which  I  wish  to  preserve  with  reverence,  to  teach  men  to  blush  at  the 
prejudice  which  makes  them  despise  the  useful  and  important  profession 
of  the  editor  of  daily  papers.  Men  of  this  profession,  among  a  free 
people,  are  their  first  preceptors  and  best  friends."*  On  the  9th  May, 
1754,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  the  device  of  a  snake  divided  into  eight 


(I)  For  «    lift  of  tcreral  of  the  early  Philadelphia,   tee  "Philadelphia   aid    Its 

pablicatiooi    from   the  preeaea  of  Janien,  Manafactares  in  1867,"  by  Edwin  T.  Freed- 

Keimer,  Franklin,  and  other*,  prerioaa  to  ley,  E«q. :  (E.  Toang,  Pablifher.) 

1759,  aa  well  as  an  interestinf  aad  raliabla  (3)  New  TraTols  in  the  United  Statea  ia 

■ketch  of  the  snbseqaeat  growth  and  presant  1788 
nafnitnde  of  the  pabUahinf  bosiaesa  of 
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partA,  with  the  motto  "  Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  seven  other  Colonies,  and  to  aronse  them  to  arenge  the  airoci> 
ties  of  the  French  and  Indians  npon  the  frontiers.  The  device  was 
adopted  by  man;  other  papers  subsequently  ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  believed  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Colonial  fortunes. 

Franklin's  reputation  was  already  great  throughout  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  Gazette,  npon  which  he  bestowed  much  of  his  attention,  was  the 
raenns  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  At  the  Convention 
of  Di'legates  from  ail  the  Colonies,  which  assembled  at  Albany  the  same 
year,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  against  the  pretensions  of  the  French — 
who  claimed  all  but  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  rear 
of  the  Colonies — Franklin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  union  and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  delegates,  who 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  wa«  rejected 
by  the  Ministry,  for  the  Tery  opposite  reason  that  it  was  too  demo- 
crat ical. 

On  the  Slst  October,  1765,  his  paper  was  put  into  monming  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklin,  then  in  England,  had  labored  vigorously  to  prevent. 
For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  papers,  wni 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  "  Remarkable  occur- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  be  had,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  with  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer;  and,  from  the  year 
17G6,  was  conducted  by  Ilall  &,  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  Britiah 
army  in  1777,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  papw 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  evacuation  by  the  army. 

In  1750,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  nme  ee- 

tablishment  in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  cotemporary  printer  in 

Philadelphia,  set  up  a  press  in  New  York,  and  commenced  the 

i.'k^'*"  "  New  York  Mercury."    In  1764  and  *6S,  he  printed  the  Notee 

York.  ' 

and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  one  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  advanced  age.  The  largest  business  done  in  New  York, 
from  1740  to  1770,  was  by  Jamei  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gasette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  was  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducte'i  by  his  partner  John  Holt  Holt  snbseqaently  eet  np  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  during  the  war,  at 
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the  ncrifice  of  his  property,  which  was  destroyed.  He  reiamed  after 
the  Peace,  and  resamed  boiioess  in  New  York. 

James  Riviugton,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  first  settled  in  Philadel- 
phia in  that  busiueM  in  1760,  the  following  year  began  business  in  New 
York,  with  a  branch  establishment  at  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  Bat 
about  the  year  1773,  he  began  a  newspaper — Tiie  Royal  Gazette — which 
made  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  the  paper  being  in  the  Royal  c&ase. 
He  claimed  to  have  at  one  time  3000  sabscribers ;  bat  as  the  paper 
acqoired  the  title  of  Rivingtou's  Lying  Gazette,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  assertion  was  entertained. 

The  first  press  in  Albany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York 
in  which  printing  was  done,  was  erected  about  the  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
ander and  James  Robertson,  in  Barrack,  now  Chapel-street,  it  is  said. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  they  commenced  the  Albany  Gazette, 
which  was  not  continued  later  than  1776,  when  the  brothers  joined  the 
Royalists  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  refuge 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  at  Port  Roseway,  in  that  Province,  Alexander  died 
in  17S4.     James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

iliivinj^  thus  traced  the  commencement  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
fiUiest  occupation,  we  shall  more  briefly  state  when  and  by  whom,  so  far 
is  it  is  known.  Printing  was  introduced  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
and  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  it  out  into  minute 
details  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
cating the  leading  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  commencement  of 
car  Constitutional  history. 

A  press  was  established  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  1709,  by 
Thomas  Short,  recommended  from  Boston  by  B.  Green.  He  printed  the 
following  year  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform  of  Church 
iac«iiB«eti-  Discipline,  and  several  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 
within  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  Green,  the  son  of  Samuel  Green,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  who 
became  the  Government  printer,  at  a  salary  of  £50  per  annum.  His 
descendants  were  printers  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  carried 
the  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Colony,  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printed  first  by  James  Parker  & 
Co.,  at  New  Haven,  January  1,  1755.  Samuel,  a  grandson  of  Timothy 
Green,  of  New  London,  erected  the  first  press  in  Hartford,  in  1764,  and 
cotamenced  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Courant, — the 
New  London  Summary  having  been  the  second. 

The  art  was  introduced  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  op 
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a  press  at  Annapolis,  in  1726.  The  year  after,  he  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  the  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printing  for  that 
la  MaryUod,  Colony  had  been  previonsly  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Phi> 
ladelphia.  In  1727,  or  1728,  Parks  beg:an  the  publication  of 
The  Maryland  Gazette.  He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Green,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  Government  at  an 
annual  stipend  of  £500  cnrrency.  The  first  press  at  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  been  instmcted 
by  C.  Sower.  He  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  did  not  actually  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

The  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Angast* 
1773,  by  William  Goddard,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  was  the 
first  paper  at  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  the  Province. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent, his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con- 
cerns  of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  hare  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

In  1729,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
lavirgiiiia,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Colony.'  lie  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year, 
*^'  Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  octavo,  aljd  the  Colonial  Laws.    He 

was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  place  in 
1736,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province. 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleasor 

Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1730.     The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 

liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

CmoUu,      Province.   Three  printers  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 

1730,  and  the  year  following,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 


(1 )  Virginia  appe«n  to  bsre  had  a  prau  lawi  of  IMO,  witboat  hia  •se*D«Mj^  1 

at  early  a«  1881,  aad  to  bare  been  in  point  — and  be  and  the  printer  ordarad  l»  Mtar 

of  tact  the  second  Prorinoe  in  which  the  art  into  bond  in  £100,  mot  to  primt  mi§  tkimg 

waa  Introdneed,  tbongb  it  wa<  immediately  hereafter,  antil  hit  Mi^«*t]r*t 


prohibited.    W.  W.  Henning,  Beq.,  of  Rieh>  be  known."    Chaimcrt,  alao  aMiIlM^  Ikal 

mond,  while  engaged  in  1810,  in  publiebing  Lord  Cnlpepper,  in  1683,  proUUM  priaW 

the  Slatatee  of  Virginia,  from  the  year  1619,  Ing  "till  hie  MiOxly'i  pleaavra  A«tM  Im 

foaad  aaong  the  manaecripta  in  hie  poiiei  known ;"  and,  that  Lord  Eflagliaai  tka  M» 

riOB,  tb*  following  minute  of  the  Ooveraor  lowing  year  receirad  I— Watt— ■  tadbaltow 

mi  Oo«neil,  which   had    eo  long   aladed  the  nee  of  a  praat  !•  YUflala.    Tkara  it  •• 

•eareb  aa  to  lead  to  doabu  whether  printing  trace  of  the  Art  la  tba  CoImj  frwi  tkal 

waa  arar  Interdictad  tber*.  "  Febraary  tlet,  time  until  the  arrival  of  Parka.  (IkMum  tt. 

1681~JohB  Baoksor,  oallad  balbra  Iba  Lord  MA,  546.) 
Cvlpafar  tmi  kla  Oovaall,  fbr  priatiaf  Um 
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bis  Majesty,  bat  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Wliitmantb,  bis  saccessor, 
commenced  in  Jannaiy,  ITSl  or  1732,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  South  Carolina  Gazette.  He  also  died  of  the  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
in  1733.  He  was  followed  in  the  business  by  Lewis  Tiroothcc,  a  French 
Protestant  Befugee,  who  bad  worked  for  Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  in  IT  13. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  in  England,  and  in  171^14, 
iBKhod*  brought  thence  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
'•••^  ""•  Boston,  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  1T21, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
The  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
GoTcmment,  who  denounced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it  The  Pro- 
prietor was  impri-soned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtained, 
forbidding  its  publication  until  its  contents  bad  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  appear,  nevertheless,  without 
such  censorship,  but  for  some  time  was  issued  in  the  name  of  his  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  his  removal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  the  future  philosopher's  first  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  succeeding  to  his  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  requirements  of  the  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  he  set 
up  bis  press,  "under  the  Town  School  House."  In  September,  1732,  he 
commenced  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette.  He  died  in  1735,  after  which  the 
press  was  managed  by  his  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
as  compositors.  She  printed  for  the  Government,  among  other  things,  an 
edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Colony,  of  340  pages  folio.  She  also  printed 
linens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  had  previously  done  at  Boston. 
The  press  was  worked  by  a  servant  of  the  family.  Her  son  James,  sue- 
.ceeded  about  the  year  1752,  and  in  1758,  established  the  Newport  Mer- 
cury, which  is  still  published,  and  in  the  office  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
original  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  the  business 
with  bis  brother. 

A  press  was  first  set  np  at  Providence,  in  1762,  by  William  Goddard, 
afterward  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
commenced  the  same  year  the  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  long  continued,  and  became  an  infiuential  journal.  For  about 
two  years,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  A  Co.,  the  former  being 
bis  mother,  and  the  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was  subsequently  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  resident  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  Woodbridge,  in  that  Province,  then  a  printer  of  New  York,  and  at 
I*  5«w  ^"®  ^'"'®  ^^  ^^^  Haven.  He  established  a  press  in  his  native 
j*n»j,  1731.  borough  in  1751,  and  the  next  year  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  Province,  edited  by  Judge  Nevill,  which  sold  for  five 
dollars  a  volume.  He  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  aboat  two 
years.  In  1765,  he  removed  his  press  to  Burlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Keimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa* 
sionally  executed  Government  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
cumpleting  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  five  boo- 
dred  and  seventy  pages,  8vo. 

New  Hampshire  received  the  art  in  1756,  firom  Daniel  Fowie  of 
Boston,  who  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Government  of  Ma»> 
sachusetts,  removed  in  July,  to  Portsmouth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper, — The  New 
Hampshire  Gazette.    He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government. 

North  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Revolution  in  1775.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1754,  or  1755,  by  James  Davis. 
Id  North  '^^^  Public  Printing  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston. 
croiiB*.  j^  December,  1755,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter.  He 
completed  in  1773,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  17(>1,  at  Wilmington,  by  James 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
I*  Deia-  "'K  f"""  ^'*<^  Province  had  previously  been  doue  at  Philadelphia, 
van.  nn.  ^.i,ere  Adams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account.  He  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper.  The  Wilmington  Courant, 
in  1762.     He  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1775. 

Georgia  was  the  last  of  the  old  States  in  which  tlie  art  was  practiced. 

The  Public  Printing  was  done  in  Charleston,  until  1762.     In  that  year, 

James  Johnson,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 

laOwrgU.  >  >  r 

and  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re> 
warded.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1768,  commenced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  Gazette,  the  only  one  before  the  Revolution. 

A  press  was  introduced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooner,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Connecticut* 
u  VansMi,  ^^^  ^"^  erected  a  press  at  Hanover,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 
if^  bnt  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 

that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organised 
Government  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1 781,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Vermont,  "  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Moontimn  Post- 
boy." The  press  was  removed  ia  1788,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie* 
tors. 
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Printing  !•  said  to  hare  been  fint  practiced  in  what  is  now  the  State 
laifaiM,  ^^  Maine,  in  1780.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
^^^  at  six  towns,  now  within  that  State,  incladtng  three  at  Portland. 

The  Tollowing  facts,  from  an  interesting  monograph,  by  Mr.  Moran, 
of  Philadelphia,  in  a  work  already  quoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
11^^  sake  of  anity  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
JS^oi^yfS^  aDd  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  concisely  the  datea 
•ra  suiM.  ^ijgn  tijg  "  j^rt  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  other  Territories  and  States  down  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  fur  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  several  Territories. 

The  first  Press  in  the  terrftory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was  in  Kentnckj, 
in  1786 ;  the  second,  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  1793 ;  in  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati, — 
then  only  a  trading-post, — in  1795.'  In  1811,  the  art  was  first  practiced  in 
what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana ;  in  Louisiana,  by  the  French,  in  1704,  bat 
little  was  done  there  b«fore  1803,  when  the  territory  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  time  there  was  but  one  press  there.  In  1810,  there  were  abont 
ten.  Missouri  had  a  Press  in  1810  ;*  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  1812.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  early  as  1825.  The  first  in 
Illinois,  was  at  Easkaskia,  established  by  Matthew  Duncan,  in  1815.  Printing 
was  introduced  into  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  by  General  Ellis,  who,  having  no 
Press,  used  a  planer  and  mallet.  He  procured  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed, 
tha  same  J«ar,  at  Green  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.' 

(I)  It  is  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of  stated  to  bare  started,  ia  Jaly,  1808,  the 

PemuylTania  (i.  181),  that  the  first  newrpa-  first  paper  in  St.  Louis,  and  the  first  west 

per  west  of  the  Allegbanies  was  the  "  Pitts-  of  the  Mi«sissippi.    It  was  the  Missouri  Oa- 

b«rg  Gasette,"  issued  by  John  Scall,  Esq.,  lette,  now  coDtinned  in  the  Missoori  Repub- 

more   thaa  forty   years  before  bis  death,  lican   of    that    city.     He    bad    previously 

which  was  in  1828.     That  would  girt   an  worked  for  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia, 

earlier  date  than  that  of  the  Press  at  Knox-  on  the  first  quarto  Bible  published  in  the 

Tills.    An  early  PitUborg  Directory,  gires  United  Sutes,  in  the  English  language,  as 

1783  as  the  date  of    Scull's  paper.      Dr.  he  was  accustomed  to  relate.     The  Laws  of 

Drake,  in  bis  View  of  Cincinnati,  gives  No-  Louisiana  (Territory),  printed  in  the  same 

▼esiber  Mi,  1793,  as  the  date  of  the  first  year  in  St.  Louis,  was  the  first  book  printed 

pvUkwtlea  of  the  Centinel  of  the  North-  west  of  the  MississippL 

Weet  Tenritoiy,''  by  William  Maxwell,  in  (3)  The   Milwankie   Sentinel   gires    the 

in  that  eity ;  which  paper,  he  states,  was  names  of  one  hundred  and  one  newspapers^ 

the  first  published  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  English  and  German,  now  published  in  Wis- 

the  third  or  fourth  west  of  the  mountains,  cons  in.     Their  aggregate  circulation  is  orer 

It  was  a  half  abeet,  royal  quarto  site,  and,  80,000,  and  it  said  that  the  three  or  four 

inI79fi,  was  parehased  by  Edward  Freeman,  million  copies,  that  form  the  grand   total 

who  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Freeman's  erery  year,  are  printed  on  material  made  in 

jMroaL"     It  was  that  year  priated  on  the  State, — fonr-fifthsof  all  the  paper  being 

paper  made  in  the  rieinity.  manufactured  in  Wisconsin.     The  circnU" 

(1)  Ib  Bdwards'  "  Great  West,  and  her  tion  just  mentioned,  is  about  equal  to  the 

Metropolis,    St.    Louis,"    Joseph    Charles,  entire  newspaper  circulation  of  the  whole 

wheee  son  was  lately  shot  by  Thornton,  is  Union,  as  accurately  estimated,  in  178S. 
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The  art  wm  prsoiloed  in^TaxM,  bj  the  Spaniards,  as  earl7  as  1760;  and 
bj  Amerioans,  about  1829. 

In  Iowa,  printing  was  introduced  bj  W.  C.  Connell,  in  1836.  In  1832,  Iowa 
was  nearljr  a  wilderness,  and  the  first  boaae  was  that  year  built  in  that  part 
of  the  State,  near  Davenport,  which  is  now  noted  for  its  commerce,  and  no  less 
than  three  daily  papers. 

Printing  was  first  executed  in  Minnesota,  April  28th,  1849.  A  newspaper 
was  started  in  that  Territory  the  year  before,  when  there  was  not  a  Tillage  in 
it ;  but  it  was  printed  at  Cincinnati,  and  published  at  St.  Paul,  April  27,  1849. 
Seven  years  afterward  there  were  four  printing  offices  in  St.  Paul  alone,  and 
three  daily  Journals,  while  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  newspapers  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Mexicans  are  believed  to  have  attempted  printing  in  California,  prior 
to  1846  ;  but  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  it.  .  The  first  regular  printing  exe- 
outftd  there  seems  to  have  been  at  Monterey,  on  August  15th,  1846.'  The 
Mormons  began  printing  at  Salt  Lake,  in  1848.  It  was  practiced  iu  Oregon  m 
year  or  two  before  that.'  I^ebraska  and  Kansas  each  had  a  Press  in  1854. 
Now  (1859)  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  different  newspapers  in  that  Terri- 
tory. Yet  the  whole  territory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific,  was  a 
dense  impenetrable  wilderness  iu  1780 ;  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
there  was  not  a  permanent  white  settlement  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Pacific.'" 

It  will  be  seen,  by  the  foregoing  record,  how  closely,  id  this  coantry, 
the  Press  has  followed  upon  the  track  of  the  pioneer,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  outstripped  civilization  in  its  westward  march.  More  recently  stiU, 
the  Printing  press  has  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  MonntaioB, 
and  having  established  itself  apon  the  very  highest  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain barrier,  now  sends  forth  its  weekly  intelligence  from  the  remota 
mining  region  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter^ 
published  "  at  Monntain  City,  in  the  Rocky  Moantains,"  was  commenced 
in  August,  of  the  present  year  (1859),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Qibson.  This 
constant  extension  of  the  labors  of  the  Press,  with  the  rapid  advance  of 
of  new  settlements,  compared  with  the  slow  introdaction  of  the  art  in 

(I)  The  Editor  of  the  Now  York  Tribone  (at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  Deeeaber, 
auten,  that  there  mre  now  between  ninety  IMS),  waa  presented  by  the  Iditor,  Qee^  L. 
and  one  hundred  periodical!  pabli«hed  in  Curry,  to  the  N.  T.  Hist  Hoe.,  ia  Jane, 
California,  of  whieh,  about  one-third  are  IS&I.  It  wa«  printed  on  a  woedea  Press 
isvued  from  8an  Franeitro.  Thirty-one  of  of  home  Inrention,  and  with  a  fbat  ef 
the  forty-live  oonntie*  in  the  Bute  have  French  type.  The  tjpe  was  deSeiaat  ia  the 
eaeh  one  or  more  Joumali.  Three  are  print-  letten  A,  w  and  g,  whieh  were  eererally  eoa- 
ed  in  French,  two  in  Spanish,  one  in  Oer-  itmeted  out  of  h,  m  and  m.  The  paper  waa 
laaa,  and  at  leaet  one  in  Chlne»e.  Ris  are  di«eontinoed  on  the  "  braakiag  eat"  ef  the 
devoted  to  Religion,  two  to  Agriculture,  mine*,  and  had  not,  at  that  dale,  beea  re- 
nine  or  tea  to  Literature,  Mining,  Medi-  newed. 
eine,  etc.  (3)  Tmbner's  Ootde  teAaerieaa  Lilera- 

(S)  A  complete  Mt  of  the  "Oregon  Free  tare.    Loaden,  1M9. 
Press,"  the  first  pnbliibed  in  that  Territory 
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some  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  American  progress. 
It  illustrates  the  close  relationship  that  subsists  between  free  institutioua 
and  the  spread  of  intelligence,  and  especially  the  importance  of  the  fullest 
legitimate  freedom  to  the  great  instructor,  the  Printing  press. 

Examples  of  the  blighting  influence  of  despotism,  whether  religious  or 
secular,  and  of  revolution,  upon  the  growth  of  literature,  and  of  the  art  which 
is  its  chief  conservator  ond  hand-muid,  are  numerous.  We  need  only  refer 
tu  the  Spanish  colonies  on  this  Continent.  In  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
I'eru,  printing  was  introduced  and  practiced  some  years  before  there  was 
a  permanent  English  settlement^apon  this  Continent ;  but  governmental 
!  s.    religious  espionage,  and  revolutionary  changes,  effectually 

1  ;  any  vigorous  exercise  of  the  art.     It  is  only  the  present  year, 

:i  informed,  when  this  great  civilizer  has  rested  upon  the  farther 

cuiiliacs  of  civilization  upon  this  Continent,  that  the  first  Arab  news})aper 
ever  printed  in  the  Turkish  empire,  outside  of  Constantinople,  has  been 
commenced  at  Beyrout.  Seventy-five  years  have  elapsed  since  printing 
was  introduced  into  the  Ottoman  Capital,  which,  long  before  the  lime  of 
its  invention, — while  European  art  and  learning  were  buried  in  Gothic 
darkness,  and  a  Western  Continent  was  undreamed  of, — was  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  every  elegance  in  manners  and  the  arts.  We  have  already 
seen  how  its  progress  in  our  country  compares  with  that  of  printing  in 
England,  the  only  country  which  has  shown  a  commensurate  appreciation 
of  the  art,  and  where  the  conditions  have  been  comparatively  favorable 
to  its  development. 

There  are  few  names  or  enterprises  connected  with  the  Colonial  Press, 
deserving  of  more  honorable  mention  than  that  of  the  publisher  of  Lu- 
ther's German  Bible,  printed  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
.  Bi-  in  1743.    It  was  the  first  Bible  printed  for  the  European  popu- 

i v,|>h«  lation  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  "a  singular  achieve- 

*  ment  of  the  zeal,  industry  and  perseverance,  through  good  re- 
port and  evil  report,  of  Curistopiier  Saur,  who  became  a  printer  with 
the  noble  view  of  supplying  his  countrymen  with  copies  of  the  Word  of 
God."  Saur  (or  Sower,  as  it  is  in  the  German  and  English  imprints 
respectively)  was  of  that  valuable  class  of  German  Protestants  who,  at 
different  times  since  the  arrival  of  Penn,  have  peopled  Philadelphia,  Ger- 
mantown, Lancaster,  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  firm 
attachment  to  their  religion,  have  added  an  amount  of  skill  and  industry 
in  many  of  the  arts,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  the  country. 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  Anglo-American  Colonies  was  built  by 
one  of  these,  at  a  period  nearly  co-eval  with  the  first  manufacture  of  white 
paper  in  England,  and  others  were  commenced  not  long  after,  which  sup- 
plied the  first  printers  of  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the  material  used  by 
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them.  Like  mftnj  of  the  earlj  Bettlera  of  New  England,  a  namber  of 
these,  moreoTer,  possessed  scholastic  attainments  which  were  highly  re- 
^[MOtable,  and  thej  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  edacational  adran* 
iages  of  the  Press.  But  printing-types  were  then  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  and  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  considerable 
nndcrtaking,  induced  Sower,  iu  order  to  carry  out  bis  benevolent  purpoM 
of  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  his  countrymen, — many  of  whom,  as  be 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ill-supplied  with 
Bibles, — to  commence  the  manufacture  of  types  and  of  printing-ink  for 
his  own  use.  lie  cast  several  fonts  oC«type  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  forged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Germantown. 
The  first  "Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  for  him,  and 
were  still  in  ase  fifty  years  ago.  His  manufactory,  which  produced  types 
of  the  Gothic  or  German  character,  was  the  first  type-foundry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1735,  In  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1744,  to  a  weekly 
paper,  The  Germantown  Gazette,  and  was  continued  by  his  son,  until  the 
Revolutionary  War,  A  complete  file  of  the  first  German  paper  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  now  so  numerous,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
heirloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  publisher.  Sower  also  pub- 
lished the  first  German  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extracts  from  the 
Laws  of  the  founder,  translated  into  German,  for  the  use  of  his  coantry* 
men. 

In  1743,  after  three  years  labor  upon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1272  pages,  was  completed  and  published  by  him.  It 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  publication  which  had  yet  been  issued  from  the 
press  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many  years  aflew  This 
undertaking  was  worthily  concluded  by  offering  the  volumes  at  a  moder- 
ate price,  and  by  distributing  them  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  Dominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.  "  The  price  of  our  newly-finished  Bible,"  says  the 
publisher,  "  in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings ;  bat 
to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price."  Uis  son  Christopher  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  in  its  several  branches,  and 
in  1762  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  quarto  Bible  of  2000  copies,  and 
a  third  edition,  of  3000,  in  1776.  The  book  manufactory  of  Christopher 
Sower  the  second,  was  for  many  years  by  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
British  American  Colonies.     It  employed  several  bii  '  i  paper-mill, 

an  ink  manufactory,  and  a  foundry  for  German  and  !  \pes. 

The  exclasive  privilege,  long  enjoyed  by  the  Unirersitiet  in  Great 
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Britain — and  we  belieTe  not  jet  annollcd — of  printing  the  English  Scrip- 
TiMPini  torea,  had  probablj  deterred  the  American  printers  and  pub- 
bISI^"  luhen  firom  engaging  in  their  publication.  About  the  year 
bfibh.  1752,  intermediate  between  tlie  first  and  second  isaaes  of  Sow- 
er's Bible,  an  edition  of  the  English  Scriptures,  in  small  4to.,  was  pri- 
vately carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  by  Kneeland 
and  Green,  the  former  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  newspaper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  undertaken  by  a  printer. 
Green  was  the  son  and  afterward  the  successor  of  Timothy  Green,  the 
second  printer  of  Connecticut.  This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  English  language  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  enterprising  bookseller  of  British  America  before  the  Revo- 
lution. His  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  the  corner  of  King- 
street,  where  he  furnished  mach  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  and 
even  those  of  London.  He  built  also  the  first  paper-mill  in  New  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecution  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cuvi 
privilegio,  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  from  which  it 
was  made,  viz. :  "  London :  Printed  bj  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  The  edition  consisted  only  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  Loudon  imprint,  and  close  resem- 
blance in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  fact  of  its  publication 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  But  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  in 
Boston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositors  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
and  Governor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchman,  owned  a  copy  of  it,  and 
related  the  circnmstances. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
in  like  manner  for  the  same  parties,  by  Rogers  &  Fowie,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  was  well  executed. ' 

(1)  In  1781,  Robert  Aitkin,  bj  order  of  authorize  him  to  pabliih  this  recommenda- 

CoofTMi,  priated,  in  amall  duodecimo  form  tion  in  the  manner  he  shall  think  proper." 

and  brerier  fjpe,  what  ha«  been  called  the  The  entire  work  was  executed  during  the 

first  American   Bible  in   the   English  Ian-  troublous  times   of   the   Rerolution;    and, 

gnage.    The  ezecation  of  the  work  having  apart  from  the  limited  facilities  for  printing 

been  approved  by  Doctors  White  and  Duf-  at  that  period,  the  printer  u  said,  on   one 

field,  Chaplains,  Congress  passed  the  follow-  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  to  have 

ing  resolution :  "  That  the  United  Sutes,  in  been  obliged  to  remove  his  type  and  mate- 

CongreM    aaacabled,  highly  approve    the  rials  out  of  the  city,  and  to  bury  them  under 

pioas  and  landaUe  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ait-  »  bam,  to  save  them  from  destruction   by 

kin  as  snbserrient  to  the  intaresU  of  reli-  the  British  soldiers.    "  Under  all  these  dis- 

gion,  as  well  as  aa  instance  of  the  progress  .dvanUges,"  says   the   Philadelphia  Free- 

of  arU  in  this  eonntry ;  and  being  satisfied,  man's  Journal  of  that  day,  "a  complete  and 

tnm  the  abore  report,  of  bis  ear*  and  aecu-  accurate  and  an  elegant  edition  of  the  Bibla 

racy  in  tba  •xeentioa  of  the  work,  they  re-  was   publUhed  in   this  very  city,  in    four 

commend  tkb  edition  of  the  Bible  to  the  in-  years  from  the  Ume  of  the  evacuation  by 

habitants  of  tho  United  StatM,  aa^  hmby  the  BritUh.    The  very  pnp,r  that  haa  n- 
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Down  to  1740,  or  about  the  time  that  Sower  commeDced  the  Qoarto 
Bible,  when  eight  of  the  older  Provinces  were  in  possession  of  a  press, 
more  priuting  was  annually  executed  in  Massachusetts  than  in  all  the 
otberd  together.  Massachusetts  contiuued  to  lead  in  the  publication  of 
bouks  for  about  twenty-five  years  longer.  In  1769,  the  publishing  busi- 
ness of  Philudelpliia  had  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Boston ;  and 
this  equality  was  oiaiutained  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  two  cities,  to  which  belong  the  credit  of  having  thus  led  the 
enterprise  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arts,  also 
divide  the  honor  of  having  produced,  during  the  period  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  Born  in  Boston,  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  art  in  the 
establishment  of  his  brother  James,  one  of  the  early  printers  of  that  place, 
Franklin  afterward  conferred  upon  Philadelphia  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dustry, inventive  talent,  and  matured  wisdom,  and  founded  several  insti- 
tutions which  have  been  a  lasting  blessing  to  her  population.  His  own 
simple  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  struggles  has  proved  a  most  instroc- 
tive  lesson  to  thousands  of  young  mechanics  in  every  department  of 
business.  His  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman  hare 
reflected  honor  upon  his  whole  country ;  while  his  discoveries  in  Science 
and  his  writings  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  It  has  been 
suggested,  by  one  who  labored  no  less  zealously  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
popular  knowledge,  whether  mankind  at  largo  has  been  more  benefited 
by  his  services  in  any  department  than  by  the  sententious  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.' 

o«ived  the  impreuion  of  these  uered  book*  leems  to  have  borne  oo  fbrtber  Ann  to  Um 

wu  mannfMtured  In  PennvjlTaniA.     The  enterpriee  than  that  of  •upcrintendinf  the 

whole  work   it  therefore  puretj  American,  printing  and  reeontmending  the  volnae  to 

and  has  risen,  like  the  fabled  Phwnix,  from  public  patronage,  but  manifested  thravgb- 

the  ashes  of  that  pile  in  which  our  enemies  out  its  appreciation  of  the  importaae*  of  th* 

supposed  they  had  consumed  the  liberties  work. 

of  America."  (1)  The  Incidents  of  bit  public  career  ar* 

The  beary  Importations  of  Bibles,  among  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  an4 

other  thing*,  which  followed  the  peace,  com-  do  not  fall  within  oar  proviaee  to  reeord. 

polled  the  publisher  to  mU  u&der  eo«(  /  and,  As  a  printer,  he  labored  sedaloosljr  for  tka 

in  a  memorial  to  Congrets  in  17S9,  in  which  innprorement  of  the  art;  and  had  bis  aaer- 

he  asks  for  a  patent  giving  him  the  ezdn-  gies  and  ingenuity  been  exclusively  deroted 

sive  rixht  fur  fourteen  years  of  printing  the  to  the  profession,  he  would  doubtleso  haro 

Old  and  New  TesUment  within  the  United  greatly  adraaced  lu  iatorastJi,  and  aoqnire4 

HUtes,  but  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  bo  a  ftune  equal  to  his  aehieTeaoats  ta  other 

•Utes  that  be  lost  by  the  publication  "  aoro  departments.     He  reUined  a  lirely  interest 

than   throo  thousand    pounds   In    ipoeie."  In  the  trade  throughout  life,  and  bit  regard 

CongroM,  wUoh  amid  Its  many  burdens  bad  for  the  dignity  of  bis  profMsioa  Is  Uluatralal 

•o  pronpUj  napoadod  to  the  eaU  for  Bibles,  by  the  following  laoMMti  wUok  oaeanod 
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By  the  Stamp  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  Awent  Id  March,  1765, 
a  daty  of  one  half-penny  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
n*  stuBp  which  were  required  to  be  printed,  after  the  first  of  NoTember,  on 
^^  stamped  paper.     On  a  publication  not  exceeding  six  sheets,  the 

tax  was  2s. ;  on  all  advertisements,  2s. ;  on  all  almanacs,  2d.  a  year,  if 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet ;  and  id.  on  all  others,  etc.  It  was  on  the  evening 
following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  as 
Colonial  A^nt,  in  view  of  the  results,  wrote  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  "  the  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy,"  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  said  to  have 
responded:  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort." 
But  the  Act,  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  was  very  generally 
disregarded,  except  by  the  most  indignant  protests  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other;  and  not  only  newspapers  continued  to  be  printed, 
but  legal  documents  were  executed  on  common  paper,  as  before  its  enact- 
ment. The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year ;  bat  another  Act 
in  1767,  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  parliamentary  right  to  bind 
the  Colonies  in  all  cases,  was  pdteed,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper  and  several 
other  articles.  This,  notwithstanding  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  operations  of 
the  Press,  which  the  non-importation  agreement  partially  obviated,  by 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  that  article  for  a  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  manifestations  of  the  designs  of  Parliament,  the  Continental 
Congress  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1774 ;  and,  among  other 
measures  for  the  public  safety,  forbade  the  printers  to  execute  any  printing 
for  the  adherents  of  the  administration.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Press  shared  in  the  general  insecurity  and  depression 
which  interrupted  nearly  every  form  of  industry.  It  did  its  full  share  in 
arousing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  and  in 
sustaining  the  fire  of  patriotism  throughout  the  struggle.  "  Writers  and 
printers,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  preachers,  and 
next  to  them,  had  the  greatest  hand  in  animating  their  countrymen. "  The 
cause  of  the  Americans,  he  farther  observes,  received  such  signal  aid  from 

at  the  oat<et  of  )tia  career,  and  u  worthy  of  water  from  the  pump,  made  mj  sapper;  I 

repetition  :  A  pertoa  baring  brought  a  piece  then  wrapped  mytelf  up  in  my  great-coat, 

for  iaaertiMi  ia  th«  Penntylrania  Gacette,  and  laid  down  on  the  floor  and  slept  till 

FraakUo  desired  that  it  mi^bt  be  left  until  morning,  when  on  another  loaf  and  a  mng 

tbe  next  day  for  hie  eonrideration.   Return-  of  water  I  made  my  breakfa.«t.     From  thia 

lag  at  the  appointed  time,  the  young  printer  regimen  I  find  no  inconvenience  whaterer. 

replied :  "  I  have  penued  your  pieee,  and  Finding  I  can  lire  in  thia  manner,  I  have 

ind  it  to  be  ■euiriloaa  and  defamatory ;  to  formed  a  determination  never  to  proititate 

determine  whether  I  should  publish   it  or  my  press  to  the  purpoees  of  corruption  and 

■ot,  I  went  home  in  the  evening,  purchased  abuse  of  this  kind,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 

ft  twopenay  loaf  at  the  baker's,  and,  with  a  mora  comfortable  subsistence." 
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the  press  and  the  pulpit,  that  in  1775,  "  it  was  determioed  toemploj  these 
two  powerrul  instruments  of  revolution,  printing  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatus  for  printing,  to- 
gether with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Cauada."* 
The  Boston  Gazette,  the  third  known  bj  that  name,  since  1719,  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  disaffected  party.  Journals  on  both  sides 
experienced  the  hostilitj  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happened  to  be 
opposed,  and  nearly  all  literature,  but  that  of  a  political  character,  was 
obscured  in  the  gloom  and  ferment  of  the  times.  But  the  occasion  de- 
veloped more  remarkable  qualities,  and  more  numerous  instances  of 
energy,  ability,  and  patriotism  in  spheres  of  private  exertion,  as  well  M 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Camp,  than  any  equal  portion  of  our  history.' 

It  was  amid  the  exciting  events  which  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  that  Isaiah  Thomas,  whom  an  intelligent 
French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  able  and  diligent  his- 
torian of  this  department  of  American  industry,  and  for  many  years  the 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trade,  first  entered  upon  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent printer.  Ilis  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.* 

The  first  journal  published  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  duodecimo  monthly 
AnariMD  magazine,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
published  in  January,  1741,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  about  six  months.*  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  4S  pages  8vo.,  called  the  American  Magazine,  was  started  in  opposi- 
tion by  John  Welbe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  magazine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine, 
was  begun  in  1769,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nichola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  magazine  were  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which  Nichola  was  a  member.     He  was  the 

(1)  nUtory  of  Ameriean  Rtvolntlon.  TMtort.    ThU  wm  Ui«  foi«raaa«r  af  th« 

(2)  A  pap«r  wm  MUblithed  in  ChariMUm,    Aet  of  1790. 

Sonth  Curolina,  in  Noremb«r,  176&,  in  tx-  (3)  A  sketch  of  hi*  Uft  and  eawtr  mj  l>* 

prM*  oppoaition  to  the  ParliMnentnrjr  Staap  found  in  the  2<1  toL  of  hii  Hift.  of  Priatiag. 

Aot  for   the  Colonies,  and   wa«   fenerallj  (4)  Tha  first  periodical  in  Enflaad,  bear- 

patronised.     Bj  an  Aot  of  Auembljr  in  thai  ing  the  sane  of  a  Mafaslne,  wm  paldUbed 

Prorlnee  in  17S4,  for  the  enoonrafomeat  of  in  London,  ia  1731,  hj  Edward  C«re.    It 

the  Aria  and  Beteneee,  the  Copyright  of  wm  the  Gentleman's  MagaaiB*,  •«  long  at 

Books  waa  s«oared  for  the  authors,  as  the  the  head  of  the  periodical  works  of  that 

benefltf  of  oorel  machines  were  to  the  in*  countrj. 
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Mthor  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  art,  poblished  in  Pbila- 
delpliia  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Onlj  one  rolome  of  the  magazine 
was  pablished. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
PennsTlraiiia  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  was  the  first 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  columns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  or 
General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1771,  by 
John  Dunlap,  as  a  weekly.  It  was  sold  in  1783,  to  D.  C. 
AMftau  Claypoole,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  daily, 
and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.  •  The  year  following  F.  Child 
&  Co.  published  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  city.  A  daily  evening  paper,  the  Philadelphia  Gazette  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1788,  by  Samuel  Belf. 

In  1775,  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  six  in 
English  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  German 
at  Germantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  were  seven  papers  published  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at 
Newburyport,  There  were  four  in  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time.  New 
London,  New  Haven,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  having  each,  one.  There 
were  two  in  Rhode  Island :  one  at  Providence,  and  one  at  Newport. 
There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire ;  making  in 
all,  thirteen  in  New  England. 

In  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  published  four  papers, 
three  in  the  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  respectively.  There  were  also  two  in  Virginia, 
both  at  William.sbnrg :  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  New- 
bem  ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  in  Geor- 
gia ;  making  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  in 
the  United  States.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  one  at  Quebec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro- 
vinces, as  yet,  possessed  a  newspaper.  The  entire  number  of  periodicals 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  Colonies  between  1704,  and  1775,  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  about  three-fourths  were  news- 
paper sheets,  and  the  balance  partook  more  of  the  character  of  Magazines. 
About  twenty-two  of  these  were  begun  in  Massachusetts ;  fourteen  in  the 
other  New  England  States ;  about  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania ;  sixteen 

(I)  To  Mr.  CI»jpool«,  Wuhiogkm,  At  a  throsgh   If  Man.  ThomM  A  Bona,  to  Mr. 

Ut«r  period,  pr«a«atc<l  th«  original  maaa-  Lennox  of  Now  York,  for  over  $2000.  (Phi- 

•eript  copy  of  hi«  Fkrewell  AddrcM,  whioh  ladtlpkia  and   it*  Manu/actmrt;  by  S.  T. 

WM  iMely  mM  In  th'u  citj  by  bU  exMntor*  FrMdley,  p.  168.) 
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in  New  York ;  and  twenty-two  in  the  other  ProTinces  now  within  the 
Union. 

Manj  of  these  had  bat  a  brief  existence,  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  upon  the  popular 
mind,  in  literature  and  politics.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtful  remuneration.  The  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  materials,  such  as  presses,  type,  paper  and  ink,  which 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  were  serious  obctaclet 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abundant.  The  circulation  which 
they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  limited,  when  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  general.  And  in 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  great  source  of  present  emolument  from  adrer- 
tisements  was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  depended  upon.  Its  advantages 
were  then  neither  apprehended  by  the  business  community,  nor  the  ar^ 
of  attractive  display  at  all  understood  by  the  compositor.  The  first 
advertisements  were  confusedly  mingled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 
which  they  were  not  even  separated  by  lines.  Nor  were  they  so  separated 
from  one  another.  Some  of  the  early  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the  smallest  possible  advertising  patronage. 

In  September,  1T77,  Congress  ordered  Mojor-General  Armstrong  to 
remove  "all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  in  Oermantown 
to  secure  places  in  the  country,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year.  Congress  ordered  the  speedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intelligence  received 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  suflcrcrs  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  duriug  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  ap]>aratus,  to  places  of  security 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  could  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

The  numl>er  of  printing-presses  in  the  country  before  tha  Revolntion  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  wwks  printed  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  ]irobably,  be  now  ascertained.  The  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary contains  as  many  as  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  works  printed  iu 
that  city  previous  to  the  Revolution  :  of  these,  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-fonr  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  bookn  and  pamphlets.  As  many  were,  doubtless,  printed  which 
were  not  obtained  for  the  Library,  an  addition  of  one-third, — making  an 
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aggregate  of  six  bandred  poblications  for  the  Proriore  daring  the  whole 
period, — hag  been  considered  a  moderate  estimate.' 

Aflcr  the  establishment  of  ludepeudence,  when  printing  materials  began 
to  be  mannfactured  more  generally  in  this  conntrj,  pablic  joamals  were 
rapidly  multiplied.  A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1788,  placed  the  number 
of  newspapers  issued  weekly  at  about  seventy-seven  thousand  copies,  or 
upward  of  four  millions  annually,  worth,  at  four  cents  each,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  weekly  issues,  upward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.' 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthew  Carey,  who — having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  persons  in  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland — came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mu- 
seum, a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Few  men  have  labored  with  more 
zeal  to  promote  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country.  He  is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  having  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  it  was  principally 
through  his  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  Sales, 
was  introduced,  in  imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe,  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
facilitating  acquaintance  between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

In  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  printing,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
Colonial  **  ^^^  Caxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
Book«eii«rt.  JjqqJ-  binding.  The  small  occupation,  in  many  instances,  fur- 
nished for  the  press,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
government,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  other 
means,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Many  combined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
assortment  of  groceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
also  in  general  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Euro- 
pean goods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publishers, 
as  their  means  enabled  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  other  business,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printing.     The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 

(1)  Mem.  HUt.  Soc  Penna.,  L  150.  cals  amounted  to  2S00,  with  an  STcrag*  cir- 

(2)  Mone'a  UdIt.  0«og.,  ed.  1796,  toL  L  culation  of  1785,  and  the  aggregate  of  the 
p.  340. — ThenomberofnewtpapenpablUh-  copies  printed  annually,  was  422,700,000. 
•d  in  the  Union  in  1310,  waa  35S;  in  1828,  The  newspaper  establishmenta  in  England, 
802.    In  1850,  the  newspaper*  and  period!-  in  1803,  numbered  145. 
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one  In  America,  and  many  of  the  early  dealers  in  books,  \n  the  principal 
cities,  accumulated  extensive  stocks  for  the  times  in  which  thej  lired,  and 
acquired  wealth  and  station.  The  books  imported  were  seldom  of  a  costly 
or  rare  description,  but  were  of  the  practical  and  useful  class,  which  best 
suited  the  limited  means  and  less  profound  inquiries  of  a  young  country 
compelled  to  turn  its  mental  labor  to  immediate  account.  Books  on  law, 
medicine,  history,  and  the  less  abstnue  branches  of  science  and  on  gen- 
eral  knowledge,  constituted  the  staple  of  Colonial  book  stores. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  are  recorded  by  T&omas  M 
having  carried  on  business  in  Boston  before  the  year  ]t75,  ia  ninety-two; 
and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  during  the  same  time,  there  were 
about  eighteen  engaged  in  the  business.  In  New  York,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  whose  names  are  given.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  thirty-eight, 
and  two  at  Germantown,  and  two  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  one  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina; 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  list  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts, he  states,  however,  was  not  complete.  Of  those  enumerated  In 
Boston  and  the  other  large  towns,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterpris- 
ing of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  Phillips  (1680),  "At  the  Brick- 
Shop,  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-House,"  who  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Dnnton,  who  acted 
as  his  factor  in  London,  and  consigned  many  books  to  him,  says,  he  was 
"  very  just  and  very  thriving — young  and  witty,  and  the  most  beanUfnl 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Cornhill,  until  after  the  Revolution. 

We  have  stated  that  some  of  the  early  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 

their  business  that  of  Bookbinding.     The  earliest  exerci.se  of  the  art,  of 

which  we  have  seen  any  notice,  was  by  John  Ratliffe,  who  was  em- 

Amfriean  plovcd  OS  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  upon  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 
B««kblBa«r«.    .   '       ,  ,  „  -         ^      .       ,  ,       . 

about  the  year  1663.     He  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 

In  September,  1661,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 

Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printing  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 

receive  of  Mr.  Green,  the  whole  impression  of  the  New  Testament  in 

Indian,  now  finished ;  *'  and  take  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundred  of 

them  strongly  and  as  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leather,  or  as  may  bee  most 

serviceable  for  the  Indians,  etc." 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  by  Green  in  the  following  year,  £5 

was  accordingly  charged  for  binding  two  hnndred  TestaoiMits  at  6dl  eaeh. 

The  binding  was  probably  done  by  Ratliffe,  who  in  AagosC,  1664,  wrot« 

to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  prices  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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be  could  not  afford  to  bind  the  Bibles,  completed  the  year  before,  for  less 
thai)  Ss.  id.,  to  3«.  M.  per  volame.     It  appears  by  the  agent's  accooot 
Id  1669,  that  ouljr  8*.  Bd.  each  was  paid  to  Green,  for  binding  and  clasp 
ing  two  hundred  Bibles,  which  were  quarto  tolumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
ma  >e,  than  an  English  quarto,  if  we  maj  judge  from  the  length  of 

tli>  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  one  would  think  "had 

been  growing  ever  since  Babel." 

Jolut  Ilatcliffe,  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
in  lt,>2,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 
previously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  booksellers.  Nor  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Stvcrul  volumes  of  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
The  6rst  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1647,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
was  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
were  bouiid,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Among  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doubtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  meclianics,  laid  a^side  their  former 
vocation  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San« 
ders,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  in  1636,  before  any  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  upwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  business  in  Boston, 

many  of  them  in  connection  with  printing,  before  the  Revolution,  over 

thirty  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  establishments.     A 

Book- 

MadaniB  number  of  them  confined  their  attention  principally  to  this 
branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — one 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible, — may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  The  first 
binder  in  the  list  of  booksellers  mentioned,  is  Edmund  Ranger,  1673, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Benjamin  Gray,  1719-51  at  the  "  Head  of  Town  Dock."  He  was 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libelous  pamphlet.  Joseph  Edwards,  1723, 
"  Cornhill,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder,  over  forty  years  in  business. 
XaJhnnael  Belknap,  1723,  "Head  of  Scarlet  Wharf,  North  End."  Samuel 
B'lbinnon,  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bennet 
Love,  1726,  "In  Anne  street,  near  the  Bridge."  Thomas  Hancock,  1726, 
Anne  street,  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Eliot,  1728,  at  the  Great 
Elm!».  (Liberty  Tree,)  South  End,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostle. 
I  Huller,  1729-42,  "Lower  End  of  King  street,  near  the  Crown 
L  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,"  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 

apprentice  of  Henchman.     Richard  Fry,  1732,  "Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Puiier-maker  and  Rag  Merchant,  from  the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr. 
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Thomas  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston." 
His  adTertiseincnt  in  1732,  assures  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  have  their  account-books  from  London,  that  he  will  aeO 
them  all  sorts  of  account-books,  done  after  the  roost  acute  manner,  twentj 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have  them  from  London.  lie  states  that 
be  had  printed  and  already  sold  1200  copies  of  the  "  most  beautiful  Poem 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  Wiltshire  Poet,"  which  was  "a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  taste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appeara  to  hare  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  Boston. 

Charles  Harrison,  1739,  "  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Comhill," 
bad  a  book-bindery  in  England.  Samuel  Eliot,  1740-45,  Corn-Hill. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Thomas  Band,  1745,  Comhill,  and  afterward  Anne  street.  Thomat 
Levt'rett,  1753-78,  Comhill.  Wharton  and  Bowers,  1761,  successors  to 
D.  Henchman,  Comhill.  William  Lang,  1760-75,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlborough  street,  a  Scotchman.  John  Hodgson,  1762,  "Marlborough 
street,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
Rhort  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Maaaacre  on 
5th  March,  1770. 

Alfred  Butler,  1764,  Comhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barclay,  1764,  "at  the  Bible  in  CornhilI,"bred  a  binder  in  Scot- 
land. Joseph  Snelling,  1767,  "Fish  street,  comer  of  Boarded-Ally," 
John  Langdon,  1770,  "Comhill."'  Henry  Knox,  1771,  •'Comhill," 
afterward  Major-Oeneral.  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  senred  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wharton  d;  Bowers,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Comhill 
A.  Ellison,  1771,  "  Newbury  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  four  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkolcy  Emerson,  1760,  carried  on  bookselling  and 
binding  at  Newburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (1761),  at  Salem,  Ma«ik 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  York,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also :  Robert  MacAlpine,  1769,  "in  Beaver  ftreei. 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  ft  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  yean  before.     Valentine  NuUer   1*"^ 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In   Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 

Bradford,  1718,  Second  street;   Benjamin  Franklin,  1729, 

lag  la  puto.  Market  street;  Jowpft  Oodvri%  174S,  "Second  street,  near 

Black  Horse  Alley,"  afterward  in  the  Alley,  tn  Englishman ;  J. 
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Scuppay,  1743,  "  at  the  §lgn  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Alley."  Blaik 
Barry,  1758,  "in  Laetitia  Coart,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  in 
Second  street;  William  Wbodhouse,  1776,  "  in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street,"  afterward  in  Second  street.  John  Anderlon,  1768,  *'  at  the  London 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street"  He  was  from  England,  and  was  a  binder, 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  which  he  first  began  business  in 
New  York  ;  Robert  MacCUll,  1771,  corner  of  Laetitia  Court." 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, —  Wdh,  in  1764, 
and  James  Taylor,  1771,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  during  the  early 
period  by  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learning  and  ability  in 
several  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  were  remarkable  for  prolificacy  and 
▼uluminousness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1727,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
works  of  great  labor.  His  Magnalia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
probably  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Society,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sufficient  to  employ  half 
the  lifetime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  hi.story  of  the  period  does  not  fall  within  our  province. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tragedy  written  and  printed  in 
America,  is  believed  to  be  "  The  Prince  of  Parthia,"  by  Thomas  Godfrey, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  1765.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  before  the  Revolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  provincial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distinguished  names. 

In  1789,  the  BiUwtheca  Americana,  in  contrasting  the  literary  condi- 
tion of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "In  South  America,  little  other 
knowledge  is  snflered  to  be  propagated  than  what  is  conducive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  increase  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  America,  the  whole  circle  of  science 
is  occupied  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

"  The  people  of  North  America,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  and 
science,  with  adequate  salaries ;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.  At  the  head  of 
13 
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their  pbtlosophcra  and  politicians,  stands  the  venerable  Franku.v.  In 
the  first  clasA,  the  inf;cnioas  Lorimkb  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Mathe- 
matics, the  self-taught  KiTTKNnousK.  In  divinitj,  Wkatberspoon.  In 
history,  criticism,  and  policy,  the  modern  Tacitus,  (Payne.)  In  poetry, 
Barlow,  Smith,  and  Ray.  In  painting,  Wkot.  In  law  and  oratory, — 
how  ehall  I  enumerate  them  ?  Take  the  first  class.  In  Qeorgia,  OscwoB 
Walton  ;  Qkhman  Baker,  in  Virginia;  Jennings, in  Maryland;  Lewis, 
Bradford,  and  Chambers,  in  PennsyWania ;  Boudinot  in  JerMy; 
Hamilton  and  Bird  in  New  York ;  Johnson  in  Conneciicat,  and  Par- 
sons in  Massachusetts." 
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OOLONIAL  PAPEB-MILLS,  TTPK-rOUNDZRIES,  AKD  PRINTING- PRESSES. 

Tns  maDnfactare  of  Paper  was  iutrudaced  into  England  aboat  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  boilt  a  Paper-mill  at  Dartford, 
iu  Kent.  By  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundance  and  finer 
quality  of  linen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacture  of  Paper,  for  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England  ob- 
tained her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Holland, — very  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
introduced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Paper  was  first  attempted  ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  manufacture. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  several  of  the  demi-civilized  nations, 
especially  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  in  considerable  perfection,  before 
the  Conquest  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  silk,  mul- 
berry bark,  and  other  fibrous  substances,  but  especially  a  species  of  palm 
called  iexotl,  and  the  maguey  plant.  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
in  hieroglyphic  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, — to 
whose  civilization  and  monuments  their  own  bear  so  much  resemblance, — 
the  records  of  their  laws,  institutes,  history,  and  charts  of  their  coasts, 
mod  transmitted  to  their  cotemporaries  the  knowledge  of  current  events. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  introduced  into  the  British- 
American  Colonies  as  some  others;  but  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  a 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  country.  Over  fifty  years 
elapsed  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  before  Paper  of  any  description 
was  made  in  this  country.  It  was,  however,  within  less  than  five  years 
•fler  the  first  white  Paper  was  manufactured  in  England,  according  to 
the  generally  received  accounts,  that  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  English 
Colonies  was  erected,  by  persons  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
most  improved  condition  of  the  art  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  had 
long  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection. 

195 
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A.  mill  was  built  in  the  late  boroagh  of  Roxboroagh,  In  Pennsjlrania, 
bj  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  eminent  American  philosopher,  Darid 
vtrat  Pkdm--  Rittenhoase.  The  family  emigrated,  some  years  before,  from 
rddphuTu  -^^i^b^iiQ^*  OQ  ^^c  Rhine,  in  the  Batarian  province  of  Goelder« 
ui«  c«Joi»i«fc  Ij^qjJ^  where,  for  some  generations,  the  Paper  mannfactare  bad 
been  carried  ou  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  America  originally  came  to  New  York,  while  it  was  yet  a 
Dutch  Province,  and  subsequently  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
became  the  Grst  settlers  of  a  part  of  the  present  consolidated  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  included  in  the  twenty-first  warck  A  gentle- 
nmn,  resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  furnishes  the  following 
particulars  of  this  early  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  British 
America : 

"  This  mill  was  sitaated  on  a  small  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Ron,  in 
Bozborongh,  near  the  soath-western  line  of  Oermantown  township.  It  was 
owned  bj  William  Rittenhoasen  (now  spelled  Rittenhonse),  his  son  CUos* 
(Nicholas),  William  Bradford,  of  New  York,  and  Thomas  Tresse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, each  of  the  latter  two  owning  a  fourth  part.  •  •  •  The  preeise  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  known ;  bat,  as  Bradford  was  interested  as  i>art  owner, 
it  was  doubtless  built  before  1693,  when  he  removed  to  New  York.  The  Rit- 
tenhouses  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pennsylvania  about  1690,  having  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  where  their  ancestors  were  engaged  in  Paper-making. 
We  have  positive  proof,  however,  that  Paper  was  made  at  the  Rozborough 
mill  in  1697  :  for  Gabriel  Thomas,  In  his  History  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, written  in  that  year,  says  :  '  All  sorts  of  very  good  Paper  are  made  in 
the  German  town,'  with  which  place  Rozborough  was  often  identified ; 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  before  me  a  MS.  lease,  dated  '  this  24th  day  of 
Sept.,  in  y«  year  of  our  Lord,  1697,'  signed  by  William  Bradford,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  having  one  fourth-part  of  y*  said  paper-mill,  near  Qermantown.* 
He  rented  his  share  to  the  Rittenhonses  for  ten  years,  upon  the  following 
terms  : — '  That  they,  the  s'  William  and  Clause  Rittenhouse  shall  pay  and  de- 
liver to  said  William  Bradford,  his  ezeen,  or  ashigns,  or  their  order,  in  Phila- 
delphia, y*  full  quantity  of  Seven  Ream  of  Printing  paper,  Two  Ream  of  good 
writing  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  blue  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  daring  y 
9*  Term  of  Ten  Years.'  "• 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet,  and  William  Peon 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  them  to  render  assistance  in  re-building  it. 
William  Rittenhouse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  socoeeded  bj 
his  son  Nicholas.  The  family  have  since  been  in  uninterrupted  occqpation 
of  mill-seats,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the  site  of  the  original  mill 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  country,  appears  to  hare  bean 

(I)  H.  0.  Jones,  B»q.,  b  BUU  Mag..  v«L  I.  p.  89. 
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bnilt  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  sometime  previous  to  the  year  1728. 
Tb«  SMond  W®  ^*^®  ****"  nnable  to  ascertain  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
p»p»r -mill.  Qj.  iijg  original  ownership.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 
property  of  William  Bradford,  the  GoTemment  Printer  for  that  Province 
and  New  York,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borough  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. About  the  same  date,  however,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  places. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Massachusetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  13th  September, 
1788,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  for  the  encouragement 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Fanueil, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Bering,  a  privilege  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  make  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

The  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-mentioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writing-paper  in  addition  to  the  quantities  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  less  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  in  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 

Xeponsit  River,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 

of  the  twenty -four  suspended  its  operations.     The  proprietors 

Miu  BMT      employed  an   Englishman   named   Henry  Woodman  as  their 


foreman.  They  furnished  the  Legislature  a  sample  of  their 
manufacture  in  1731,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  was  Richard  Fry,  an  Englishman, 
who,  in  May,  1732,  issued  the  following  advertisement  in  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet. 

"  Richard  Frj,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper  Maker,  and  Rag  Merchant,  from 
the  Citj  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr.  Thomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 
Crown,  in  Comhill,  Boston,  where  said  Fry  is  readj  to  accommodate  all  Gen- 
tlemen, Merchants,  and  Tradesmen,  with  Setts  of  Accompt  hooks,  after  the 
neatest  Manner.  And,  whereas,  it  has  been  the  Common  Method  of  the  most 
Carious  Merchants  in  Boston,  to  procnre  their  Books  from  London,  This  is 
to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  that  I,  the  said  ¥rj,  will  sell  all  sorts  of  Accompt 
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Books,  done  after  the  most  aotite  Manner  for  Twenty  per  Cent  cheaper  than 
thej  can  have  them  from  London.  I  return  the  Poblio  Thanks  for  following 
the  Directions  of  mj  former  Advertisement  for  gathering  Bags,  and  hope  thej 
win  continue  the  like  Method,  having  received  upwards  of  Seven  Thousand 
weight  already.'" 

The  Milton  Paper-mill  after  having  been  managed  a  few  years  bj  the 
original  proprietors,  suspended  operations.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  anable  to  obtain  workmen  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness, a  difiBculty  experienced  in  many  branches  of  manufacture  at  that 
time. 

In  1760,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procared  a  paper-maker,  named 
Hazclton,  from  a  British  regiment,  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldiers 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  furlough,  among  the  trades-people 
with  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him,  Hazleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  business,  set  the  mill  once  more 
in  operation.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to  Quebec.  The 
Cummander-in-Chicf  refused  to  allow  Hazleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  bis  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  ho  received  upon  the  plaint 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  had  a 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  ail  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  George  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  other 
manufactories,  had  three  Paper-mills,  and  there  were  six  on  the  same  river, 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  The  Neponsit,  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorches- 

(1)  Fleet  ehsBK«d  the  name  of  hit  paper  captured  bjr  an  Engliah  CmiMr,  daring  the 

to  the  BottoH  Evening  Pott,  and  in  Norem-  war  with   France  and   Spain,  in   174S,  of 

ber,  1748,  made  the  Tullowini;  announcement,  which  Fleet  pnrohated  a  large  qnaatitjr  at  a 

which  it  a  carioat  in«t«nce  of  the  icarcitj  low  price.     He  made  nee  of  them  for  priat- 

of  Paper  in  that  day.  "  Cbeiee  Ptmmtglwmmin  ing  ballade,  the  beck  of  each  baQ  beiag  mt- 

Tobacco  Paper,  to  be  told  by  the  Pablisher  flcient  for  two  tonga  like  "  BlaekJtjed  8a- 

of  tbia  Paper,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown ;  where  aaa."  ete.  Tbomat  tajt  be  aaw  large qoaati- 

may  aho  be  bad  the  BuLLt,  or  Indolgences  ties  of  them  ibo*  worked  apbj  Fleet.  In  the 

of  the  prevent  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  either  by  early  dayt  of  Botlon,  whn  the  Legialalare 

the  tingle  Ball,  Qeire,  or  Ream,  at  a  raaeh  did  not  think  it  beneath   their  dignity  to 

cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  parehaeed  of  preeerlbe  the  eat  of  ladlee'  sleevee,  Mr. 

the  Frtntk  or  SpamiA  Prieals."    It  appears  Bobert  SalloosUll  wa«  fined  five  tbilllnge 

that  teveral  balea  of  the  Indalgeaees  prialed  fbr  preeentiag  a  petitieB  on  se  ssaall  aad  had 

on  the  face  of  a  small  tbeet  of  very  good  a  piece  of  paper, 
paper,  had  been  taken  la  a  Spanish  sbip» 


ter,  furnishes  excellent  mill-8ite«  which  hare  long  been  occupied  by  busy 
bctories. 

This  first  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
did  not  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  Paper-manufacturers. 
Through  tli  T  '  T  Trade  and  Plantation?,  the  attention  of  the  GoTcru- 
ment  was  cu,  lo  subject.    The  House  of  Commons,  in  1731,  directed 

the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  "  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigations, 
or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain."  On  15th  February,  1731-2,  a  report 
was  made  in  pursuance  of  this  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among  the 
complaints  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "  in 
Massachusetts,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  by  the  British  Merchants  on 
foreign  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  that,  unless  an  early  stop  was 
put  to  these  manufactures,  they  w^ould  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  "  by  a  mill  set  up  three 
years  ago,  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.'  Writing  and  printing-paper, 
and  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Frank- 
lin with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Currency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  establishment  continued  iu 
operation  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  1779.  It  was 
subsequently  continued  by  his  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  bank  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Penn.sylvania,  was  established 
by  the  Dunkers,  or  German  settlers  at  Epbrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-press.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paper,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandy  wine,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  this 
mill  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exliaustcd, 
the  fraternity  who  held  their  property  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(1)  In  th«  Cbroaolog7  aad  EUtarj  of  the  lint  Paper-mill  io  the  Colonr.     A  Uter 

Paper  and  Paper-making,  hj  Mr.  Joel  Man-  date   it,  however,  gireo   by  ceveral  other 

■ell,  Albanj,  1714  ia  anigned  as  tba  data  of  aathoritiaa. 
thia  erection,  which  the  aathor  conaiderad 
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Book  of  Martyrs,  then  readj  for  the  bindery.  Sample*  of  thia  "  literary 
ammunition,"  arc  still  preserved  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-groand. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  wounded  in  the  fight  lie  buried  in  the  Tillage, 
whither  they  were  sent,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  bj 
the  little  community. 

In  August,  17C5,  a  large  and  complete  Paper>mill,  believed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  ProTince,  was  completed 
r\ni  p»j)«r-  *"^  P°t  in  operation,  in  or  near  Proridence,  Rhode  Island.  It 
uuldeu-  >8  supposed  to  have  been  at  Olneysrille. '  It  appears,  a  feir 
'""*  years  later,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — so  confirmed 

was  the  habit  of  dependence  upon  English  manufactures. 

In  1768,  Colonel  Christopher  Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 

erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 

of  a  bounty  from  the  Legislature.     Two  years  after,  he  wa«  ac- 

FlrrtPapor-  ,.       ,  ,     ,  .  ,  .  j        , 

Mill  la  coa-  cordingly  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  four  thousand  and  twenty 

quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten  thousand 

six  hundred  quires  of  printing  paper.     The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 

£S1  Hs.  Sd.     The  Government  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough,  dated  May  7th,  1768,  at  Fort  George,  in  answer  to  inquiritt  of 
In  New  ^^®  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures,  states,  that  ft 
^''^^'  Paper-mill  imd  begun  to  be  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 

small  distance  from  the  town.'  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  in  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  time, 
erected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrew,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  York.' 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Uendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an* 
cestor  of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  bom  in  1724,  and  had, 
in  his  early  years,  built  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  Bot 
as  his  son,  and  also  Hugh  Gaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel* 
ler  in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  badness, 
it  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre» 
sent. 

In  1769,  the  following  announcement  was  made  in  the  Boston  .News 
Letter  : — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  throngh  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  manufactory  may  dispose  of  them." 

In  a  country  so  much  less  popaloos  than  Enrope,  and  the  climate  of 

(1)  Bl*pl«'a  Annalt  of  Prorldane*,  p.  61&.        (S)  ThoaptOD'a  Uwt.  Lutag  lalud,  U.  ftS. 
(S)  DoMiBtnUry  UUi.  ofM.  Tork,  LTSfiw 
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which  called  for  mach  woolen  clothing,  rags  were  necessarilj  scarce,  and 
notwithstanding  the  amonnt  of  cotton  now  grown  and  mannfactared, 
thej  still  fall  far  short  of  the  reqairements  of  the  Paper  mannfactarers. 
At  this  date,  the  Paper-mills  in  the  Prorinces  of  Pennsylrania,  New 
Jersey,  and  Delaware,  had  increased  to  the  nnmber  of  forty.  The  ralue 
of  their  mannfactare  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  an- 
naaily.     Six  of  these  were  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia. < 

The  increase  of  the  Paper-mills  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sore,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  printers  and  publishers  of  Philadelphia 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  But  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  degree  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  that 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  Province  in 
1788,  says,  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  about 
eighteen  Paper-mills.  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visited 
Boston  and  New  York,  "  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Gazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mills  in  the  State.*  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  him  and  Meredith 
was  on  pro  patria  paper.  Ever  ready  to  encourage  domestic  industry, 
be  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  all  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Description  of  the  Process  to  be  observed  in  making  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  surface,"  which  was 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  June,  1788,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  its  Transactions,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  France,  in  1763,  undertaken  for 
the  defense  of  the  Anglo-American  {>ossessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 
avowed  by  Parliament  of  re-imbnrsing  the  enormous  expense  of 
that  undertaking  by  a  tax  upon  the  Colonies.  Resolutions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  similar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, were  passed  in  March,  1764.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instruments  of  writing  used 
in  the  American  Colonies  null  and  void,  unless  executed  upon  stamped 
Paper  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliament.  The  bill,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  in  March,  1765,  at  once  aroused  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  oppositioo,  which  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  revolt  from  impe- 

(1)  WaiisB  Wood,  Fifth    ttTMl,  Mow  principal  eooTeyanecrs,  and  wu  eouiderMl 

Walnat,  in  Jaanary,  1772,  adTortijod  partk-  "  «qa»I  or  better  than  the  imported." 
wumtt  aa  audo  and  void  hj  hia,  which  had        (2)  New  Travela  in  U.  Sutea,  in  1788. 
ftr  MM*  tine  preriotu  been  used  bj  the 
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rial  nile  made  a  few  years  later.  The  resolutions  of  noo-importattOD  and 
nun-iatercourac,  by  which  tiie  Parliamentary  legislation  was  met  on  the  part 
of  ProTiucial  Assemblies,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  native  industry 
of  the  Colonies,  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  British 
commerce  and  mannfactares,  that  a  repeal  of  the  ordinance  was  as  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America.  The 
pressure  of  public  sentiment,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonies,  forced 
apon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxious,  which  was  effected 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  alleged  prerogative,  a  bill 
was,  in  1767,  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  CbarlM  Townsend,  im- 
posing duties  in  the  Colonies  npon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painters' 
colors,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
position of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-intercoorso 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  iu  October,  passed  resolutions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  those 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
those  articles  remained  unrepealed.  Resolutions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  home  muinfactnres ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserving  of  en- 
couragement. The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  again, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1768,  to  £1,634,000,  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded.  Public  excitement  was  once  more  allayed, 
temporarily,  by  the  reluctant  withdrawal,  in  1770,  of  five-sixths  of  the 
duties,  leaving  but  a  nominal  tax  of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  asserted  legislative  authority  of  Parliament.  Althuugh 
a  horror  of  taxation  had  ever  possessed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 
impost  was  resisted  on  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 
pose  taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed,  it  is  difficnlt  to  conceive  how 
it  was  more  an  infringement  of  Colonial  rights  than  many  other  Acts 
which  had  been  submitted  to  without  complaint  from  the  earliest  period. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  suri)rising  that  Parliament  found  it  didjuult  to  under- 
stand why  a  people,  now  prosperous  and  eurichetl,  who  had  submitted  to 
have  their  national  industry  crippled  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  English  commerce,  should  refuse  their  quota  to  the  expense  inearred 
in  their  protection,  while  their  fellow-subjects  at  home  bustaiuod,  without 
complaint,  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  for  the  common  benefii 

The  trade  Acts  were,  in  many  nwpecta,  a  mnnifest  violation 
rights  of  the  Colonists  to  make  the  most  of  their  industry.     Unic 
emption  were  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  a  right  to  exact  flrom  them  a 
contingent  for  the  general  expenaes  of  the  empire,  of  which  they  were  an 
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integral  part,  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  same  prerogative  by  which  the 
parent  State  assamed,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  dependencies. 
The  Legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  had,  indeed,  ten  years 
before,  enacted  »  Prorinctal  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  granting  to  his  Ma- 
jesty several  duties  on  vellum,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government.  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continued  four  years  in  operation.  But  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Colonists  were  not 
anipnahle  to  a  statute  which  they  had  no  voice  in  making ;  and  upon  this 
question  of  prerogative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consumption  of 
paper,  by  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Colonial  press,  and  by  forcing 
the  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  other  non-juridical  modes  of 
settling  disputes,  whereby  the  use  of  legal  instruments  chargeable  with  the 
stamp  daties  was  dispensed  with.* 


(I)  Apart  from  the  qncstion  of  prerogs- 
tire,  th«  stamp  daties,  which  make  a  formi- 
dable list,  were  calculated  greatly  to  impede 
the  naaal  forms  of  business,  and  the  de- 
taralaed  opposition  was  bat  nataraL  As 
oar  reader*  may  not  now  be  familiar  with 
the  details  of  this  memorable  Act,  we  may 
be  ezcased  for  presenting  the  heads  of  it  for 
their  consideration. 

id.  on  all  pleas  in  coarts  of  law. 

Ss.  on  bail-pieces  and  appearaneaa  on 
them. 

Is.  M.  oa  all  pleas,  et«.,  in  Chancery. 

M.  on  copies. 

£3  on  all  diplomas,  eertifieates,  etc.,  of 
ooltegea. 

]«.  oa  pleaf,  ate,  in  Admiralty  Conrta. 

9d.  oa  copies. 

10«.  on  a  certiorari,  writ  of  error,  ate. 

ft*.  OB  Snes,  common  raeoreries,  and  at- 
taehaaats. 

4t.  on  aay  raeord  of  Nisi  Prioa,  u  jadg- 
Maats,  eta. 

Is.  on  all  procaw,  ata.,  not  heretofore  in- 
alnded. 

£10  npon  licenses  to  practice  as  attorneys, 
ate. 

4dLoD  all  bills  of  lading. 

20*.  on  all  letters  of  marqoa,  etc 

10s.  npon  all  grants  of  oSees,  except  of 
the  nary,  army,  and  of  the  peace. 

M.  on  all  Acts  of  incorporation. 

20«.  on  retailing  licenses  to  sell  spirita. 


£4  on  licenses  to  sell  wine  to  persons  not 
taking  ont  licenses  to  sell  spirits,  etc. 

£3  npon  those  who  do. 

5«.  upon  gnardianships,  and  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, above  £20 ;  seamen  and  sol- 
diers excepted  ;  the  duty  extending  to  tho 
Continent  of  America,  its  islands,  etc.,  Ber- 
muda and  Bahama. 

10«.  upon  the  same  in  other  parts  of  Brit- 
ish America. 

fid.  npon  secarities  for  £10. 

1«.  upon  securities  for  above  £10,  and  not 
abore  £20. 

Is.  Hd.  upon  secarities  for  abore  £20,  and 
not  abore  £40. 

6d.  upon  warrants  of  surrey  for  100  acres. 

Is.  upon  the  same  for  more  than  100,  and 
not  exceeding  200. 

Is.  M,  upon  same  for  abore  200,  and  not 
exceeding  320. 

Is.  dd.  npon  all  grants,  etc.,  of  100  aeraa; 
except  leases  up  to  21  years. 

2*.  npon  the  same  for  abore  100,  and  not 
exceeding  200. 

2«.  6d.  upon  the  same  for  abore  200,  and 
not  exceeding  320.  These  confined  to  the 
Continent,  ita  blands,  Bermuda  and   Ba- 


8«.  on  the  same  for  lands  abore  100,  in  all 
other  parts  of  British  America. 
4*.  on  abore  100,  and  not  exceeding  204. 
&«.  on  abore  200,  and  not  exceeding  320. 
£4  npon  all  offices  not  before  mentioned* 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  impnlse  given  to  domestic  manafactnres  by  Uie 
detenoinatiou  not  to  import  or  nse  articles  of  English  merchandise,  was  a 
meanft  of  increasing  the  production  of  paper  into  the  country.  Millf 
were  in  consequence  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  increased 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  they  had  previously  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  however,  there  were  but  three 
small  paper-mills  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  one  in  Rhode  Island  out 
of  repair.  In  New  Hampshire,  there  were  as  yet  none.  The  supply  of 
Paper  from  these  mills  was  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  experienced  in  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caused  what  was  made  to  be  prepared  very  indifferently.  The  practice 
of  saving  rags  had  not  become  habitual  with  the  people,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  manufacture,  without  the  proper  care  in 
assorting  the  qualities.  This  gave  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  process  was  yet  unknown,  a  peculiarly 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  that  period  is 
characterized. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  the  year  1774,  that  the  eminent  chemist, 
Scheele,  made  the  valuable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  bleach- 
ing properties  of  which,  in  combination  with  water  or  certain  salts,  were 
afterward  through  the  researches  of  Berthollet  and  others,  rendered  so 
practically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Art,  as  employed 
upon  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  substances.  This  application  of  chlo- 
rine did  not,  however,  become  immediately  available  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Paper  manufactories  in  this  country,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.' 

except  the  army,  sary,  and  Jnstioes  of  the  S«.  on  all  adrtrttMOieaia. 

peace.  id.  on  all  almaaaea,  tie.,  oa  ea*  rid*  «f 

£8  upon  all  exemptlflcationi  of  the  same,  one  theet 

S*.  td.  on  all  oontraoU,  oharten,  bilU  of  4d.  on  all  others.   Theso  for  oneyMr.   If 

■ale,  ete.  for  more  years,  to  be  aialtipliad  by  thm 

ft*,  on  warraata  to  aadit  aeeoonts,  pass-  nnmber. 

ports,  policies  of  insurance,  ete.  (W.  on  erery  200,  in  soau  aol  woaadlf 

1*.  3d.  on  all  bonds,  letters  of  attorney,  £50,  as  consideration  for  appraotkMUpa. 

notarial  aets,  ete.  1*.  on  30.  if  the  sum  axoaada  £M. 

id.  oa  all  re^sters  of  deeds,  etc.,  before  Double  duties  on  all  papen,  at*.,  la  wtlMr 

Btntioned.  than  the  English  lasfvaf*. 

S«.  on  all  register's  of  deeds,  et«.,  act  be-  (1)  In  a  oomBunleatiea  addteaaed  by  Mr. 

fore  mentioned.  J.  Cist,  of  WUkesbarre,  in  Mareb,  ISIS,  la 

Is.  on  playing  eards.  Professor    Cooper,   of   Diekiasoa    College, 

10«.  on  dice.  Pennsylrania,  the  Kditor  of  the  Bmporiaa 

id.  on  all  pampbleU  and  aewspapera.  of  ArU  and  Seienees,  it  is  stated,  Uiat  the 

Id.  if  larger  than  a  half  sheet,  and  under  ttfgmmhd  mutnati«  acid,  as  it  was  thea  de> 

a  whole  sheet  aealaated,  bad  aol  at  that  Uoie  eeae  Isle 

i*.  not  exeeeding  six  sheets.  mm  aaeag  Ike  p^par-auikert  la  Aaeriei^ 
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In  1T76,  Watson  &  Ledyard,  who  bad  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  were  able  to  sopplj  paper  for  a  weekly  issue  of  eight  thou- 
•and  papers  from  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  bj  the  Continental  Army. 
One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Western  Massachusetts,  was  near 
the  town  of  Pillsfield,  in  Berkshire  County.  In  1179,  about  twenty-seven 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  town  instructed  its  representatives  to  the 
General  Court,  to  use  their  "best  endeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  yoa 
in  the  Qeneral  Court."  Paper  was  made  some  years  later  in  the  adjoin- 
ing  town  of  Dalton,  by  Zenas  Crane  and  others.  The  county  now  main- 
tains about  forty  Paper-mills,  far  outnumbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  began  still  later,  has  aloue  above  twenty  mills, 
and  is  the  largest  Paper-making  town  in  the  Union. 

A  Paper-mill  was,  we  believe,  built  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  during  the 
Revolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
advertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
ofBce  and  Paper-mill  in  Bennington  ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-oCf  clothing  of  the  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock. '    Paper  was  brought  from  the  mill  through  the  forests  upon 

althoagh  two  or  tbrM  patents  bad  already  wa«  again  giren  to  the  public  in  the  paper 

been  granted  in  England  for  it<  application  above  referred  to.    A  patent  was  granted  in 

to  that  purpose.  England,  in  1792,  to  a  Mr.  Campbell,  for 

A  formula  prepared  by  an  English  mana-  bleaching  rags;  and,  three  jears  after,  John 

faclurer,  for  making  a  bleaching  liquor  for  Bigg,  obtained  a  patent  for  bleaching  rags 

paper  pulp,  was  sent  hj  Mr.  Cist,  and  with  and  also  the  pulp  in  the  vats,  by  the  use  of 

ongraTings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  its  pre-  manganese,  sea  salt,  oil  of  Titriol,  and  water 

paration,  and  remarks,  by  Dr.  Cooper  was  distilled  together.     Dr.  Cooper  appears  to 

published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Second  have  used  the  gas  which  is  noxious  to  the 

Series  of  the  Emporium.    In  his  obsenra-  workmen,  in  place  of  a  solution  of  the  ozy- 

tions,  Professor  Cooper,  states,  that  about  muriate  or  chloride  of  lime,  afterward  em- 

the  year  1790,  he,  with  a  Mr.  Baker,  of  Man-  ployed,  and    hence   his    method    did    not 

Chester,  derised  a  modification  of  Berth  ol-  prevail. 

let's  method  of  producing  oxymnriatio  acid,  (1)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  circum- 

by  sobstitating  minium,  or  red   lead,  for  stances  of  the  present  population  of  these 

manganoM,  and  by  a  direct  combination  of  States,  in  regard  to  clothing  and  the  Arts,  is 

the  materials,  produced   the   acid  without  furnished  in  a  statement  in  the  California 

distillation,  and  with  eonsiderable  saving  of  State  Register,  for  1859,  where  the  existence 

expense.    Be  says,  he  employed  it  continu-  of  a  Paper-mill  in  Marin  County  is  men- 

ously  for  three  years  previous  to  his  removal  tioned,  as  turning  ont  six  tons  of  paper  per 

to  America,  in  bleaching  eotton  goods  to  the  week.     And  one  of  the  great  benefits  as- 

extent  of  from  800  to  1300  pieces  of  calico  cribed  to  it,  is  the  "clearing  out  of  the 

weekly   in   ManehesUr.     The  process  was  cast-off   garmenU,   which   for  years  have 

not  publlthed  in  England,  but  was  inserted  carpeted  the  streets  of  Fan  Franoitieo,  and 

by  Dr.  Mease,  in  his  edition  of  the  Ency.  every  city  and  town  in  the  State." 
elopedia,  without  attracting  attention,  and 
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horseback,  and  was  so  valaed,  notwithstandiog  its  poor  qaality,  that 
imperfect  sheets  were  carefully  repaired  with  paste,  that  none  might  be 
lost.  Some  copies  of  the  Albany  Register,  printed  on  paper  from  the 
Beuuingtoo  mill,  the  nearest  to  that  city,  exhibit  when  held  up  to  the  light» 
this  reparative  process  so  dexterously  done,  as  otherwise  to  elude  obaer- 
vatioD. 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  in  New  York,  in  1781,  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  not  printed,  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  the  printer  to  procure  paper.  • 

A  Paper-mill  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  State,  at  Troy, 
by  Messrs.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymour,  in  1798,  which  made  from 
five  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  MoDsell,  to  have  been 
the  Grst  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1785,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  notwithstanding  the  odium 
attached  to  the  very  name  of  a  stamp  duty,  since  the  excitement  growing 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1765,  re-enacted  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  had  pa&scd  the  same  body  imposing  duties  on  licraaed 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  OB 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  were  required  to  be 
stamped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  it  had  become  opera- 
tive. But  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  duty  on  advertisements,  which 
continued  two  years  in  force. 

In  1786,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  offered  a  premium  for  the  beat 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  insects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  varioaa 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  to  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how* 
ever,  were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

An  improvement  was  made  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  received  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  making 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  was 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  rat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  {>aper-maker'i  wife 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  quantity  of  pi^>er> 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  market 
as  an  improved  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shillings  in  the 

(1)  In  tbc  Ubrmi7  of  the  N.  T.  Ilitt.  8o«.,  oSrvr  of  Ui*  AawiMa  Armj,f  Moout  af 

tiMf«  mn  16  folio  TolvmM  of  tb«  mMinMript  U>«  (rmrcity  of  pftp*r,  »bU«  ia  wiater  ^••r> 

Joonal*  of  tb«  Britbh  Ho«m  of  ConaoM,  tan  si  Morriatowa,  N.  J.,  is  177S,  or  1T77. 

la  Croawtll't  Uaio,  who**  aaipU  aarflaa,  —  lf«iM*'«  It.  Y.imAt  Oidm  Tim*. 
bad  b«n  partUUjr  aatd  bjr  a  •onoiaadlaf 
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price.  Oat  of  the  increased  profits  of  his  sales,  her  busbund  revrarded 
her  discorery  with  a  costly  cloak. 

The  Paper  manafactare  floarished  in  PenDsjIvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-named,  to  a  mach  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In  1787,  according  to  M.  De  Warville, 
there  were  In  those  three  States,  sixty-three  paper-iuills,  of  which  forty- 
eight  were  in  Pennsylvania. 

They  manufactured,  annually,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paper.  Connecticut  made  in  that  year  five  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper- 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  1792,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes- 
tos, of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Kircher,  had,  in  1646, 
produced  paper  and  other  articles,  indestructible  by  fire. 

De  Warville,  mentions  a  Paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  belonging  to  Mr.  Qilpin  and  Myers  Fisher,  in 
which  the  process  for  grinding  the  rags,  was  much  more  simple  than  the 
French,  and  the  specimens  of  their  paper  which  he  had  seen  both  for 
writing  and  printing,  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France. 

The  Paper-mills  had  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  number,  in  New 
England,  and  four  years  later,  the  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was  then  a 
yearly  increasing  production  in  the  State,  which  in  another  four  years, 
numbered  twenty  Paper-mills,  where  at  the  Revolution,  there  were  but 
three.  Six  of  these  were  on  the  Neponset,  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
River.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
same  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Bnrbank,  situated  on 
Mill  Brook.     There  was  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  had  usually  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls ;  and  their 
annual  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  different  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing-paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  each. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
in  1766,  by  a  company  of  Moravians,  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
The  manufacture  was,  after  the  War,  encoura^^ed  by  a  loan  from  the 
Slate.     In  South  Carolina,  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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and  iostractioD  of  emigrants  recommended  the  establishment  of  Paper- 
mills,  as  a  branch  of  industry  likely  to  be  remuneratire. 

In  1789,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsjlrania,  laid  a 
duty  of  seren  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  Paper,  pasteboard,  and  blank-books 
imported.  Mr.  Clymer  stated,  that  the  Paper-mills  of  Pennsylvania  then 
produced,  annually,  seventy-thousand  reams  of  various  kinds  of  Paper, 
which  was  sold  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  imported,  and  that  there  were 
already  fifty-three  mills  within  the  range  of  the  Philadelphia  market 

The  compiler  of  the  BibUotheca  Americana,  published  in  London,  in 
1789,  states  that  the  people  of  North  America  manufactured  their  own  paper 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  The  Report  of  Secretary 
Hamilton,  in  the  following  year,  represents  it  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
manufacture  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  "  moat 
adequate  to  national  supply."  Yet  Citizen  De  Warville,  a  few  years  pre- 
Tioos,  believed  that,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  deomess  of  labor  and 
of  rags,  the  Americans  could  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  furnish  suiBcient 
paper  for  the  prodigious  consumption  caused  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge  and  the  freedom  of  their  press. 

2.  PAPER-nANQiNos. — The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  business  in  which,  according  to  Uamilton's  Report^ 
respectable  progress  had  also  been  made. 

The  use  of  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  costly  and 
elaborato  arras  and  tapestries  of  former  times,  was  introduced  into  France 
and  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, — about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  leather-hangings,  which  it  soon  almost  entirely  displaced.  The 
manufacture  was  carried  on  in  England,  in  1748 ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Manchester,  became  cele- 
brated, making  from  eight  to  ten  thonsand  rolls  in  a  single  day.  The 
<7lindrical  machine  was  first  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  long  sheets 
for  Paper-hangings.  Bat  it  was  not  until  after  this,  that  the  article  began 
to  be  generally  used  in  America.  The  first  advertisement  of  Paper* 
hangings  for  sale  in  this  country  appeared  aboat  the  year  1737.' 

(1)  Is  Ui«  ftnt  MttlMMBt  of  tb«  ContiaMt  oowragMl  th«  om  of  paint,  u  «  ■mI«m  his- 

tlMpMpl«w«r*fMM(mll]r«oap«ll«dtofonco  vrj.    Tb«  lUr.  Thomu  AUm,  of  OUri«. 

tiM«nuHM«lal,aad«eaUattb«BMlTMw{lh  town,  wm  mIImI  to  nocorat.  It  it  wid,  ia 

tt«  ««MtUls  of  dMUMtte  «oarort    Tbtir  1SS9,  for  haviag  |wlat  nbeat  Ms  iwnltlaft 

dw^llng*.  no«tljrorwood,WM«ara»ll]r  gvllt-  bnt  wm  diMbnrfvd  vpon  kb  rttwtog  tkal 

U—  of  t>*lnt  throvf host,  whieb  wna  not  Mt,  it  wm  don*  bofora  Us  tia%  mH  was  ^Om^ 

bowoTcr,  to  b«  a  grmt  doprivaUoo,  wbon  •  prorod  of  bykla.  Th«lnl«li«i«li  wwUdta 

wdUMou«d  Md  MUMl«d  floor  wm  tbe  prid*  of  Bo«too  wm  a«rw  pftlatod  wltbla  or  witboirt 

rMpMlibk  koMtalvM.    Tb«4Ml7  nlmof  wbilo  It  stood.    Indo«l.  n  lift  af  awbuiiM 

>  ladMi,  aypMr  la  hav*  di».  Buda  oat  by  tba  OmmkI  Ooart  of  MaM* 
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The  Swedish  TraTcler,  Professor  Kalm,  remarks  of  New  York,  which 
he  visited  in  1748 : — "  The  walls  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  within,  and 
I  did  not  anj  whert  see  haogiogs,  with  which  the  people  in  this  country 
leem,  in  general,  to  be  little  acquainted.  The  walls  are  quite  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in  small  frames.  On  each  side 
of  the  chimnejs  they  usually  bare  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wall  under  the 
window  is  wainscoted,  with  benches  near  the  window.  The  alcoves,  as 
well  as  all  of  the  wood- work,  are  painted  with  a  blueish-gray  color." 

Hangings  of  rich  cloth,  however,  imported  from  Holland  or  from  India, 
were,  from  an  early  period,  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  wall  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  in  the  principal  cities.  Paper-hangings,  along  with  carpets, 
began  to  come  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  They  were 
advertised  for  sale,  in  Xew  York,  by  Garret  Noel,  the  bookseller,  and  by 
J.  Desbrosses,  in  great  variety  of  patterns  for  walls  and  for  window  cur- 
tains, in  ITGO.  They  appear  to  have  been  manufactured  also  in  the  coun- 
try, within  a  year  or  two  of  that  time. 

Paper-hangings  of  domestic  manufacture  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented, in  1763,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
which  were  highly  approved  and,  when  offered  for  sale,  were  rapidly  bought 
np.  Additional  samples  of  several  varieties  of  the  same  manufacture  were 
produced  before  the  same  Society,  iu  1766,  approved  and  recommended.' 
From  this  time  forward,  the  use  of  wall  Paper  increased  throughout  the 
country  with  great  rapidity.  The  importations  of  the  article  were  very 
large  from  England,  and,  after  the  War,  from  France  :  so  much  so,  that, 
iu  1787,  the  French  Government  removed  the  export  duty  upon  Paper- 
hangings,  on  account  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  time  there  were  several  manufactories  of  the  arti- 
cle in  Boston,  and  others  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  increased  in  the  same  rapid 
ratio,  and  when  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  his  report,  was 
among  the  well-established  branches  of  home  production.  Three  years 
after,  the  manufactories  of  stained  Paper,  in  Boston,  were  sufficient,  not 

ehosetu,  in  1 A70,  do«a  not  eonUin  the  name  Jnat  previoos  to  the  War,  painted  one  of  bis 

of  a  painter.     In  1705,  the  Coat-of-arma  of  rooms.     The  report  toon  ipread.     Several 

Qneen  Anne,  in  the  Conrt-Honae,  at  Salem,  acquaintances  of  the  man  having  met  on  a 

llawachosetts,  waa  ordered  to  reeeire  "  a  wharf,  one  of  them  announced  the  event  in 

eolored  covering, "  which  waa  tha  first  men-  these  terms  : — "  Well,  Archer  has  set  a  fine 

tioa  of  the  art  in  that  quarter.    Painters'  example:  he  has  laid  one  of  his  rooms  in 

colors  were  for  sale  in  Boston,  in  I7I4.  Bat  oil."    The  nse  of  paint  increased  rapidly 

paint  was  not  genaraUj  vsed  before  the  after  the  War. 

Revolution.    An  aaeedoto  is  related  of  a       (1)  Dodsley's  Annual  Regiater,  voL  viii 

thriving  eonper  who,  to  ezoel  hia  neighbon,  p.  5S,  and  vol.  is.  p.  63. 
14 
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ODI7  to  rapply  the  State,  bat  fornished  considermble  qaantitiefl  to  other 
States.'  Boston  prodaced,  aoDually,  twenty-foor  thoiuand  pieces  of 
Paper-hangings.  At  that  time  there  were  also  two  or  three  manafaeto- 
ries  in  Boston,  and  its  Ticinity,  for  making  cards,  at  one  of  which  large 
quantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  fullers'  paper,  sheathing,  wrappings 
cartridge*paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

A  number  of  patents  were  taken  out,  within  a  few  years  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, and  the  use  of  new  processes  and  materials  in  this  branch  of 
maDufacture,  by  John  Games,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J.  Condict  and  Charles  Kiosey, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticut 

Although,  for  the  manufacture  of  white  Paper,  none  but  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspection  of  books  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  yean 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  unsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refuse  materials  by  modern  contrivances.  The  trituration 
of  the  rags  for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortars,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer  ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  uncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manufacture,  several  days  were  required  to  produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  Bnished  Paper.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  cutting  and 
comminuting  machinery,  the  pulp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  manufacture,  until  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manafiuUura 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  eflTect  of  the  introduction  uf  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  other  machines  in  moulding  and  finish- 
ing, from  the  following  comparison  of  the  practical  renilts  of  the 
methods  :— 

"  Ponnerlj  the  proo«M  wm  ilow  and  Uboriont.  Baoh  ibMt  was  mad*  s«pi^ 
raielj,  and  foar  and  a  half  r«ami  of  n«wiipap«r,  of  th«  ais*  of  twentj  hj  thirij 
inebes,  was  tMhnleallj  t«nn*d  'a  daj'a  work,'  and  rvqnirod  iba  ooastaat 
labor  of  tbroo  nen,  with  tho  oecaatonal  a««latanr«  of  two  nor*.  TliMo  fbar 
aad  a  half  raama  eontalnod  two  tboasand  on«  bondrod  aad  sistj  sbaota, 
wbleh,  If  ptased  eloao  together  In  a  line,  woald  meaiur*  Ave  tbooaaad  four 
liandred  foot, — a  Uttle  more  tban  one  mile. 

(1)  Mm*,  nut.  CoU.  UL  S7»-Sn. 
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"  Bj  the  introdoctioB  of  machinery,  thia  pari  of  iho  proeaaa  of  Pap«r-making 
luu  boon  antirelj  changsd.  The  Paper  is  now  ran  off  in  one  oontinaona  sheet, 
and,  on  oar  beet  machines,  at  the  rate  of  fortj-flTe  feet  per  minate.  Some  of 
the  maehines  in  uae  being  of  the  width  of  eightj-foar  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  fonr  girls  is  required  to  form  paper  of  the  size  before  mentioned, 
twentj  bj  thirtj  inches.  Such  a  machine,  working  the  same  amoant  of  time 
as  the  old-ftahioned  rarietj  (twelre  hours),  will  make  thirtj-two  thoasand, 
foor  hundred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inches  wide. 

"  Bat  this  is  not  all.  When  the  the  three  men  with  their  assistants,  under 
the  old  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  work,  and  made  their  one  miU  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dry  it  upon  poles.  If  the  weather 
proved  favorable,  this  might  be  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  Jive  dat/i — 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  making  it.  Now,  when  the  two 
men  and  four  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  twenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  dry,  and  when  cut  into  sheets,  is  ready  for  the  printer ;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  weather,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  as  long  to  prepare  the 
Paper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con- 
vert it  from  the  pulp — and  that  the  labor  of  five  persons  in  one  day  produced 
for  the  market  only  one  twenty-fourth  part  now  obtained  by  the  nse  of  labor- 
saving  machines.'" 

Over  two  tboasand  engines  are  now  employed  in  producing  Paper  upon 
a  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  country. 

3.  Typk-Founderim. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  letters  in  imitation  of  the  chi- 
rography  of  the  scribes,  who  constituted  a  numerous  and  skillful  pro- 
fession throughout  Europe  and  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  impressions  from  these  plates  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to 
the  written  copies,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them. 
Types  of  a  moveable  kind,  dexterously  cut  upon  the  same  material,  after 
a  time  began  to  be  used,  and  were  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  first  book  printed  from 
cut  metal  types  was  the  Bible,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  leaves.  It 
was  the  Yalgate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  between  1450  and  H55. 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  Faust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  types,  and  kept  the  secret  by  which  they  were  produced — multi- 
plied copies  of  the  Bible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  them  for  sixty, 
and  then  for  thirty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  charged  five  hundred,  gave 
rise  to  the  traditional  association  in  the  vulgar  mind  between  "the  Devil  and 
Dr.  Fanstus."  But  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  magical, 
the  result  of  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

(1)  Transactions  of  Am.  loititnte,  1849,  p.  413. 
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the  next  step  in  the  improrenieDt  in  printing,  must  be  deemed  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  merit  of  tbi«  discovery  belongs  to  Schoeffer, 
the  partner  of  Faostns,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Quttenbarg. 
He  engrared  matrices  in  copper,  from  which  be  cast  the  solid  types,  and 
preserred  the  improrement  until  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  in  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  valnable  art  throughout  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  punches  for  the  purpose.  The  next  great  improvement 
was  that  of  casting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  return  in  form  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  invented  by  John  Mailer,  at 
Leyden,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  country  before  the  Revola- 
tion  was  imported  from  England.  There  were  several  Type-founderies,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  however,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  doubt,  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year 
1740.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  which 
he  completed  in  1743,  and  other  valuable  books,  for  the  use  of  the  many 
German  people  who  had  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  foun- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-ink,  and  gave  employment  to  a  paper- 
mill  and  several  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  to  the 
MeMra.  Binney  &  Uonaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  b^^ 
ning  of  this  century,  cast  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States,  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement,  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  bands  of  their  successors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  n  nst 
scale. 

About  the  years  1763-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  langoage^ 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvie,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  becanae  then 
was  not  at  the  time  "  a  Letter-maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Nine  sheets,  or  seventy-four  pages,  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  1768,  died  bankrupt  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaiue,  another  conspicuous  printer  in  that  dty,  and 
foar  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.* 

In  1768,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  fh>m  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  DMamntoty  Htrt.  N.  Tprk,  voL  UL  ^  IIU. 
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uij  imported  from  Qreat  Britain.  Bat  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sac- 
eeeded  in  establishing  a  permanent  bosiness. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Buell,  of  Killingsworth,  in  Connecticnt,  ft 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenions  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
Upidary  work  and  in  map  engraving,  and  had  recently  been  pardoned  for 
coonterfeiting  a  Colonj  note,  petitioned  the  Council  to  aid  him  in  constmct- 
ing  a  foandery  for  casting  printing  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  New  Haven,  a  Type-foondry,  in  the  Sandemanian  Meeting 
House,  in  Qregson  street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  the 
bnaineM.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  difBcnlly  experienced,  during  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
entsrprise  appears  not  to  have  survived  the  protracted  contest.  AAer  the 
war  Baell  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which 
he  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  snch  perfection  as  to  be  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  constmction  of  iron 
bridges.  His  ostensible  reason  for  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  copper,  but  really,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved cloth-making  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.' 

In  1775,  Dr.  Franklin  brought  with  him,  from  Europe,  the  materials 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establishment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
Prance.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Type-foundery,  and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  and  employed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  his  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
•s  a  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Bache,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  the  Aurora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
use  of  the  founding  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinburg, 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  a  relative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
ufactory. He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  Type-foundery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  was  republished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  in  eighteen  volumes,  quarto,  the  first 
Tolnme  of  which  consisting  of  one  thousand  impressions,  was  published 

(1)  B«rb«r'0  Hist  ColL  of  ConaeeUetiU 
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in  1190.  Baine  died  in  1790,  at  the  age  of  seTentj-WTen,  aad  the  ooo- 
cern,  we  beliere,  was  closed. 

About  two  years  after,  Darid  Bruce  came  from  Edinbarg  to  Xew  York, 
and  established  the  Tjpe-foanding  basioess  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  &  Q.  Bruce,  in  1813,  commenced  the  first  stereotype  fonndery  in  tbt 
Uuited  States.  O.  Bruce  was  the  inrentor  of  the  type  called  secretory 
or  ronde,  and  the  family  were  the  originators  of  several  ralnable  inprore- 
ments  in  these  branches.  The  same  ship  which  brought  D.  Brae*  to 
America,  came  from  Lcith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Ridiard 
Ronaldson,  Adam  Ramage,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bean 
his  name,  and  the  now  aged  Grant  Tborbum,  of  New  York.  Ron- 
aldson,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Binney,  revived  the  type-making  bnsincM 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  that  branch.  Thej 
introduced  some  important  improvements,  particularly  the  American 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  business  with  enterprise. 

4.  Printinq  Presses. — The  earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  b  said 
to  have  been  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  wine-press,  in  familiar  use  in 
the  parent  country  of  the  art,  and  to  have  been  ill-adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing.  The  only  valuable  modification  it  received  until  long 
after  Printing  was  introduced  into  America,  was  g^ven  it  in  1620,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
several  improvements,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
England.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  upon  Blaew's  models  by 
Baskerville,  the  ingenious  type-founder  and  printer  of  Birminghaoi,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, — and  presses  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  supplied  American  printers  previous  to  the  RevolutkM. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  introduced  into  En^Mid 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  ii  nppoMd 
to  have  been  first  brought  to  America,  about  the  beginning  of  th« 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amissou,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Printing 
HouM,  in  the  Louvre,  at  Paris,  made  some  further  iroproTWOMBta  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  century,  and  published  a  treatisd  deierip- 
Uve  of  a  new  press,  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenious  Charles  Earl  Stanhope,  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  tke 
improvement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  eompleted 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerful  Stereotype  Printinf^reei, 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press,  more  automatic  tlwB  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  lalior  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  edeotiBe 
principles  than  any  previously  in  ue,  and  a  portion  of  its  meekaalnB,  wm 
applied  to  the  ordinary  preaa. 
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Bat  these  preeeee,  uid  the  cjliDdrical  ooes  of  Nicholson,  of  London, 
patented  in  1790,  were  not  introdaced  into  this  conntrj  daring  the  period 
now  ander  reriew.  The  old  wooden  presses  osed  before  the  Revolation, 
were  worked  bj  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  beating,  by  means  of  leathern  balls,  which  gare  place  to  the  roller 
only  aboat  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Aboat  the  period  of  the  Revolation,  Benjamin  Dearbome,  who  in  1776, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
moath,  in  1756,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business, — and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States, — invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  the  lever. 
"  The  platten  turned  with  the  tympan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  lever  had  the  additional  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle."  As  in  the  old  hand-presses,  two  persons  could  work  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearbome,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Dearbome  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time 
previous  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  simplicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and  designed  to 
secure  greater  power  and  dispatch  in  printing.  This  ingenious  mecha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  the  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1796;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Sawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramage,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Hoe,  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

BBICKa,  AND  THE  MANUrACTTJKIS  OV  GLAT. 

Onk  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  an  improved  social  condition  in  aoj 
community  is  an  increased  attention  to  the  convenience,  elegance,  and 
permanence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Uence,  Mr.  Uallam  baa 
justly  observed,  that  "  No  chapter  in  the  history  of  national  manners 
would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  the  progress  of  social  life,  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture." 

From  the  extremely  rude  cabin,  6r8t  constructed  by  the  emigrant  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  or  squared  logs  or  planks,  riven  from  the  tnm 
upon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  to  let  in  the  sunlight  upon  the  no> 
cleus  of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  houses  constructed  with  a  view 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort,  in  a  new  country, 
is  nsnally  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers,  aspired  to 
little  superiority  over  the  primitive  wigwam  of  the  native,  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporarily,  in  imitation  of  the  aboriginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  The  tenement  of  the  Colonist  was  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  a  less  comfortable  one,  by  far,  than  that  of  his  Indian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  wattled  and  thatched  roof  and  walls,  its  plenti* 
ful  hangings  of  mats,  constructed  of  flags  or  reeds  stitched  with  Indian 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  furs  and  skins,  which  effectually  repelled  the 
most  inclement  cold.' 

(1)  Wb«tb«rw«r«gmrd  Um  •  primordial  arU.    Sob*  IribM,  partieuUrljr  th*  Pw«. 

art*  tnHwf«rr*d  at  aoa*  rcnoU  Urn*  from  viana  and  llaxieaaa,  wero  accmlp— d,  b*> 

Ik*  *Ml*ra  to  tb*  waaum  CodUmbI,  hj  Ik*  fbr*  lb*  Spaoith  cooqn«at,  to  Baaalkalaf* 

fM*  vbi*h  flr*t   p«K>pl«d   tboM  tborM,  or  brtoka,  Uk«  lb«  Dabjloniau  aad  BgjptfauM, 

*•  aa  txaapU  of  tbo  maanor  lo  whleb  lb*  of  clajr  and  XabbU.  wbicb  Iboy  driod  la  lb* 

baaiaa  atod,  andtr  ainilar  elrraaalaaoa*,  mb,  aad  e*aMatod  bj  a  kiad  of  aiarUr, 

work*  oat  Iba  aaao  •nda  by  •imlUr  d*yte*i,  mad*  a«m&Amm  of  t*ap*f«d  elay  aad  Um*, 

lb*  Ami  U  allka  ialtrMllnK,  tbat,  aa  lb*  M*  aad  •o«*UaM*    bjr  ■*•■•   «f  tflktltam. 

•f  clay  in  Iba  difftrant  Setila  nannfaetiif**  Tk***  adob**,  «r  raa-drlad  krkks  ■■•  vhtm- 

katoaga  to  lb*  infancy  of  all  aalioaa,  m  alvvly  aad*  bjr  mvm  of  tk*  mUm  lrik*a 

aSMif  lb*  Aaarieaa  rod  ra«**,  li  waa  «M  of    N*w    M*iik*»   OattMnk^   mU   e«k«r 

*f  Ik*  ao*!  (•**»!  aad  p*rfb*t*fak«rigi8al  parts. 
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The  dwelling  of  the  European  settler  for  many  yeant  was  bat 

"  A  rude  habitation, 
Solid,  tabstAntial,  of  timber  roagh-hewn  from  the  fir*  of  the  forest, 
Wooden-barred  was  the  door,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  rashes, 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  window  panes  were  of  paper, 
Oiled  to  admit  the  light,  while  wind  and  rain  were  ezcladed." 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  floor 
of  clay,  with  ono  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  furniture, 
wherein  the  housewife  plied  her  domestic  employments  by  the  light  of  a 
blazing  log-fire,  or  a  light-wood  candle, 

Urit  odoratam  m>ctwr»a  in  lumiita  cedhon, 

the  transition  to  the  neat  and  capacions  frame  hoase,  or  one  of  brick  and 
stone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  substitu- 
tion, for  those  materials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
walls,  with  corresponding  improvements  in  the  interior  decoration  and 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  forms  of  industry,  and 
the  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  of  art  from 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprise  which,  in  point  of  comfort  and  appearance,  most  speedily 
modified  the  primitive  architecture  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introduction 
of  the  saw-mill ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 
but  also  furnished  valuable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  Colonies.  But  until  a  people  begin  to  build  for  the  future,  to  con- 
struct for  other  generations  than  their  own,  architecture  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  an  existence.  The  more  endaring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 
the  inquiry — 

"  What  the  temple  we  wo  aid  build 
Now  the  massive  kiln  is  risen  V* 

The  first  Brick-kiln  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem,  Massachnsetts,  in  1629,  the  year  following  that  in  which 
FJrrt  Brick-  Francis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
byuaa.'in  °°  account  of  his  saw-mill,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter. 
ie».  i<  j^  jg  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  about  July  of  that 

year,  "here  is  good  clay  to  make  Bricke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make 
Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "  For 
stone,  here  is  plentie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massatbulcts  Bay, 
and  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  and  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mar- 
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ble  stone,  also  in  sach  store,  that  we  hare  g^reat  Bockes  of  it,  and  a  bar- 
bor  bard  bj.     Oar  plantation  is  from  thence  called  Marble  Harbor.'" 

The  existence  of  limestone  and  marble  thas  appears  to  bare  been  early 
discorered.  In  the  stractural  economy  of  the  globe  and  of  all  its  orgaoized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  article 
more  indispensable  or  more  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  its  cob* 
pounds.  Oidmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylrania,  says,  "  Monntjoy  is  a  Ma- 
nor that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lime- 
stone was  dug  that  ever  was  found  in  America."*  That  a  mineral  so 
important  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  so  ani- 
▼ersally  distributed  in  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  nndiscor- 
ered,  seems  scarcely  credible.  The  discovery  of  compact  limestone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681 ;  but  this  was  evidently 
not  the  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  1614,  inferred  its 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1622  to  1632,  speaks 
of  marble  "  useful  for  sumpteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials ; 
and  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his  knowledge.  Virginia,  about  that  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1629,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  and 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Tet  John- 
son relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1644,  be- 
cause "  the  country  afforded  no  lime  but  what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  And  Jocelyn,  also,  in  1663,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  "  run  to  lime,  of  which  they  hare  gmX 
want"  The  earliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  wm 
in  Rhode  Island,  where,  in  January,  1662,  a  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providenco, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  bum  lime,  and  to  take  stone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
Urns.  In  October,  1665,  the  town  ordered  that  "those  lime  rocks  abont 
Hacklet's  lime-kiln  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  on  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or  upon  the 
other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln 
being  at  or  near  a  place  called  Scoakequanoitett.**  The  lirae  rocks  at 
that  place  became,  at  a  later  period,  t  source  of  large  quantities  of  Usm 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  abundant  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
MchusetU,  and,  as  late  as  nS4,  shell  lime,  which  was  the  principal  do- 
pendcnce  in  all  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  and  the  snthorities 

(1}  HiggtoMB**  Vtw  BaclMid'i  PUat»-  (S)  Brit  Bap.bi  Amt.  84.1741.  L  SSI. 
tiM,  I  MMi.Bbt.O«ILvLllS.  (S)  A»Mls  ef  PravldMea. 
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then  ordered  that  "  Muscles  sball  not  be  nsed  for  making  lime  or  anj 
thing  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

In  1719,  Edvsrd  Scull  advertised,  in  Bradford's  Americ«a  Mercury, 
*'verj  good  lime  to  be  aold  by  him,  next  the  Franklin  Tavern,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Ibd.  per  bushel,  and  he  will  deliver  it  to 
any  person  at  Salem,  Newcastle,  Burlington,  or  Bristol,  at  2<f.  per  bushel, 
or  20<1  if  in  quantity." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials, 
M  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  by 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  » 
long  time  chiefly  built  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  in  English  cottages  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  at  right  angles  and 
plastered  with  clay,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  thatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  gronnd  reserved  in  some  places  for 
that  use,  above  low-water  mark.  Great  exposure  to  fire  was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  ofBcers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia including  the  fort,  storehouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
the  first  year  of  the  settlement  from  that  cause,  as  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  store-house  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  within 
a  month  after  it  was  built  The  first  fire  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  16th 
March,  1631,  from  the  imperfect  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  fire  communicated  with  the  thatch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  consequence,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  1635,  Fort  Amsterdam,  which 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expense — was,  almost  as  soon  as 
completed,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions,  those  inflammable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  down 
to  a  late  period,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  1789,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occa- 
sions, after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dwelling  houses  were  seen  in  the 
villages  and  small  towns  through  which  he  passed  without  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  "  two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  good  show  of  sash  and  glass  windows." 

Stone  and  bricks— of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Massachusetts  in  1629,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire* 
places,  which  were  usually  of  the  most  ample  dimensions. 

The  first  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massacha- 
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setts,  was  built,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Coddington,  one  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 
Island,  prcrioos  to  his  remoral  to  that  plantation  in  1638.  In 
hiMMia*  1643,  a  brick  watch  house  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  in  the  town 
ymoat  .  ^^  piymooth,  which  Dr.  Thacher  says,  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
bricks,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  for- 
uished  by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  at  lis.  per  thousand.'  Lime,  Brick,  and  Tile> 
making  are  mentioned  by  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  porsned 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  1647.  Brick- 
making  was  then  carried  on  at  Mystick,  or  Medford,  whence  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

The  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Colonies,  however,  were  made  in 
Virginia,  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gates.  In  the  "  New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 
Id  AmertcA,  Colouy  coHsisted  of  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 
the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
np  the  river  from  Jamestown,  "the  spademen  fell  to  digging,  the  brick- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
roan  to  somewhat.  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
all  of  bricks  that  every  man  may  have  his  lodging  and  dwelling  place  apart 
by  himsclfe."  In  1649,  the  Colony  had  lime,  it  was  said,  and  "store  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  wood, 
high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  them  wanting  workmen ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickmakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinketh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  was 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676,  by  th« 
burning  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefly  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  of  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  be  made  a  U^rge  crucible, 
which  was  Uie  best  he  had  ever  seen.  He  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 
Tery  handsomely  made  by  the  Indians  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1657,  is  quaintly  described  as  having  "  large  and 
spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 
y,,mi^  orderly  placed,  whose  continual  enlargement  presageih  sossa 
i«T*  somptuoas  city."  The  Massaohnsetts  Court  in  1667,  appointed 

(1)  At  th«  tnt  C««rt  of  AwbUaU,  b«ld  lowing  Umnh.    At  nth  Uwt  »«■•  Ibaad  to 

la  CbartMtowD,  ia  ISSO,  the  nUi  of  w«c**  ''P*'  l*)>'i>r,  alrMdjr  $cmtf,  to  oUmt  pi— m^ 

Ibr  — liaalw  wm  pMMd  hj  aa  ordtr,  tbkt  »li  rvatrietioD*  »w«  rMi*v«l  la  lS4e.    7%m 

■MfiBlwi,j>hnw,  M«klay«n,  aawyar*  aad  price  of  wa^M  aad  toatarial  HtoMaiS,  aaj 

thatolMvi,  dioald  nadv*  so  mmn  thaa  U.  a  bmUi  as  MlUaato  of  tha  aoat  of  brick.work 

day,  OB  paaalty  of  10«.  to  fiver  and  tokar.  two  haadrad  jaan  ago. 
Ibla  UapoUtia  ortl«r  wm  r«p«al«il  la  Ibt  fbl> 
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a  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  manafactore  of  Bricks. 
As  earlj  as  1677,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge  by  sub- 
scription, and  in  1694,  a  substantial  brick  meeting  bouse,  the  first  built 
of  that  material,  took  the  place  of  the  old  onpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.  An  order  of  the  General  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  buildings  above  a  certain  size  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  "  great  desolations  and  ruins" 
caused  bj  the  contiguity  of  wooden  buildings,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  longer  dependent  upon  importations  of  bricks.  In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  houses,  and  7000  people,  Dr.  Mather 
says  of  it,  "  ten  times  has  the  fire  made  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
rains  have  mostly  and  quickly  been  rebuilt"  But  a  more  than  usually 
destructive  fire  occurred  there  in  1711,  after  which,  houses  were  princi- 
pally built  of  brick  and  of  three  stories  in  height. 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maiue,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabestacook, 
a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1675.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
and  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1660,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
manufacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  by  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.* 

Buildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  amount 
were  included  in  the  exports  from  the  Port  of  Piscataqua,  in  the  years 
1789-90. 

Medford,  was  in  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  afler  the  war,  produced  annually  about  four 
millions  of  them.  Boston,'  Dorchester,  Charlestown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towns,  furnished  the  chief  supply  of  an  article  too  weighty  to  be 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  means  of  conveyance  were  imperfect. 
The  old  and  populous  county  of  Worcester  produced,  in  several  places, 
large  quantities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  and  is  still  next  to  Middlesex 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  last-named  county,  now 
makes  over  forty-eight  millions  annually,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somerville. 

A  few  fine  buildings  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  Providence, 
in  Rhode  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(1)  8a11ir»a'<  HUt.  of  Maine.  in  Boiton,  and  wm  farnished  hj  John  Ilay- 

(X)  Tbe  flrtt  granit«  erer  n*ed  in  tbia    ward,  Esq.,  of  Draintre«,  in  1762. 
conntry,  wu  in  the  erection  of  King's  Cbapel 
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of  wood  ;  and  bricks  were  probablj  not  manufactored  to  any  considerable 
extent  Lime,  bowerer,  was  now  made  in  different  parts  of  tbe  Prorinee, 
particularly  in  the  ricinitj  of  Providence,  and  was  exported  theaoe  ia 
quantities. 

In  New  York,  daring  the  Datch  mle,  buildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  manufactare  has  long  existed  in  great 
perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yellow  color  of  the  bri^a, 
m«ki«(  la  and  tbe  style  of  architecture  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  unmistakable  features  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  with  black 
and  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuoasly,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  eree- 
tion,  and  the  sharp- pointed  roof,  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  surmounted  by  a  weather- 
cock, whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks  was  commenced  upon  the  island  during  the 
administration  of  the  last  Governor  Stuyvesant.  Previous  to  his  time, 
the  town,  wholly  absorbed  in  the  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro> 
gress  in  mechanical  industry,  and  did  not  much  exceed  one  thousand  in 
population. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  were 
of  stone,  including  the  second  church  edifice  erected  in  1643,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "a  fine 
stone  tavern,"  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  aAerward 
the  "  Stadt  buys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  1696,  for  £920,  and  five 
substantial  store  houses  for  the  company,  all  built  about  the  same  Ume, 
under  Qovernor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1648. 

A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Hague  the  following  year,  to  complain 
of  the  administration  of  the  Company's  servants,  who  were  represoited  to 
have  engaged  in  several  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  sbip-baUd^ 
ing,  mill-building,  tilc-roaking,  etc.  The  Herr  Stuyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occapaUoM 
on  the  Company's  account,  though  little  to  its  advantage,  for  the  profit* 
did  not  Justify  the  expenditure.  There  were  grayer  chargea  apiiift  tlMi 
energetic  Director,  or  such  complainta  might  be  reeeired  taeTideoe^of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fkthera.  Tunis  Kray,  aoMmg 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  yean  later,  performed  tbe  datie» 
of  tally-master  of  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  firom  Holland  wVkk 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  Tbe  price  of 
imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  1661,  £4.  16«.  per  thousand,  payable  is 
Beaver  skina.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  howerer.  MTeral  bri^ 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.    The  earliest  and  largest  of  then 
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appear  to  have  been  at  Fort  Orange,  or  in  it«  neighborhood.  The  prirate 
ColoDj  of  Mr.  Yan  Reosaelaer,  below  Albany,  sustained  by  the  ample 
wealth  of  it«' proprietor,  and  the  more  raried  industry  of  ita  colonists, 
aeema  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  account-booka  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  the  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1630,  and  1646,  for  fifteen  florins 
the  thousand.  Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and  husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Hulter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  in 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (steen backer,)  and  the  provincial 
authorities  are  requested  "  to  accommodate  bim  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  him  erery  kind  assistance  in  your  power.  If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
him  a  couTenient  situation  for  bis  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(steeobackery),  as  he  remains  satisfied."*  What  encouragement  was 
given  him  does  not  appear.  He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  River.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  bim  on 
a  tolerably  large  scale,  as  the  "  Steen  Backery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Hulter,  on  the  Hudson,  was  leased  about  the  time  the  Province  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  hundred  guilders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders,  ($1480.)  Those  were  considerable  sums  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  a  substantial  merchant.  It  is  probable 
that  potters'  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.  Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was  made  in  the  province  on  Long  Island, 
some  time  before  that.'  About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
strongly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Provincial  rulers,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
one  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderije,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.  The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
views  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  "  The  grants,"  they  say,  "we 
not  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  you  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  a  very  pernicious  management, 
principally  so  in  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  but  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  either  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate."*    Such  riews  may  be  regarded 

(1)  Albany  BMordi,  ToL  ir.  tS,  In  Hon-  Title    Longue  dea  poUeriM  d*  Urra  qui 

mH's  Annftlt  of  Albany,  ir.  86.  n'etoient  pm*  noini  MUm6   qn«  mUm  d« 

(S)    0'CalI»«hM't  N«w  NetherUnda,  iL  Delft— iTiV.  (7m.  tU  Foy,  zxi.,  28». 
M2.    Lea  Hollaadoia  aroient  eUbUa  dana        (3 J  Alb.  Reeorda,  toI  It.  99.— Ut  oale. 
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M  extremelj  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
they  condemn  was  carried  in  Europe  a  few  years  earlier ;  and,  that  the 
Company's  own  tenore  in  the  Pro?ince  was  hot  a  g^eat  monopoly.  The 
practice  enjoined  differed  materially  from  the  custom  in  the  English  Colo- 
nies at  the  time,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wiser  one 
in  "  a  budding  state,"  during  the  infancy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  time,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  encouragement  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Bererwyck  (Albany)  aboat  this  time  by  Andriee 
Hubertsen  van  dor  Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarce,  although  they  appear  to 
have  been  made  there  in  1656.' 

Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  New  York  contained  three  hundred  and  forty-three  honsee, 
with  ten  inhabitants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  "  most  wood,  some,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  houses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Dutch  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  later,  as  being  large, 
containing  about  five  hundred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  not  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says,  "  The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  in  cheqnes, 
being  glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  the  interior,  which  was  "neat  to 
admiration,"  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  bat  their 
backs  ran  flush  with  the  walls ;  the  fire-places  were  of  tiles,  and  ex- 
tended far  out  into  the  rooms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet 
About  this  time,  narrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  1687,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  houses,  which  wen 
usually  covered  with  tiles.    The  style  here,  as  io  most  of  the  tweDty-foor 


(1)  Th«  TMoanM  of  tb«  eonntry  tn.bnild-  In  1M7,  brieka  told  in  Ntw  Aa«t«rdui 

ing  mat«rial  iMin  not  to  hsTo  bo«n  wall  on-  for  ten  florinf  ($4)  tbt  thovauid.      lUoda, 

dtrttood  at  flnt    Mr.  Vu>  BonnolMr,  aflor  for  tbstehlBf,  w»r«  at  tbo  hum  tiao,  •■• 

IwoIto    years'  OMvpaaey,  and  a  poraonal  and  a  half  florini  for  100  bandiM,  aad  al 

rUit  to  hU  Colony,  Mnt  oat  with  a  froth  Fort  Oraago,  oao  florin.    Catpaattra'  daily 

•Bifration  In  1042,  30,000  hmildimg  •!«««,  wafM  won  about  two  floriaai    and  day 

whioh  hit  eoBBinary  bop  hia  not  to  n-  laborart*,  oa«  ioria.  Naib  war*  aight  to  toa 

poat,  as  bat  a  part  woro  roeoirod,  aad  batter  Mlrart  (10  to  SO  oaata)  par  paaad,  (\H 

ooald    bo   had  at   th*    North.     Of   4,0ef  aaili  to   tho  poaad.)    A  dwtlUag   hoaaa. 

tilo*.  and  .1,000  briekt,  Mnt  at  tho  taa*  tiaaa,  balU  wholly  of  oak,  ovaa  to  tba  doon  aad 

ho  Myi,  th*  til**  w*r«  not  worth  th*  flight,  window  oaatagi^  ««•  parahawd  Pit  tka 

for  thoy  smablad  all  away,  m  that  h*  got  mintotor  at  Baatwlaai  ■  j  iik  tut  SM  galMara. 

bat  IHI  or  twriv*  baadrod.  — O'CUbfJUw'*  Ntm  Nrnhmtmrnit, 
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towns  and  viDages  of  the  ProTince,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  at  Schenectady, 
then  just  rising  from  its  ashes,  was  of  the  same  Bclgic  type  that  prevailed 
more  or  less  fur  a  ceotnry  later.  In  the  construction  of  these  a  partiality 
for  brick  was  manifest, 

"  With  terraced  g&ble,  sharp  steep  roof, 
Walls  iron-lettered,  turret  vanes, 
Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  mannfactare  of  that  material.  But 
briclcs  continued  to  be  imported  for  some  years  later.  A  house  was  standing 
about  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  corner  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 
tocinliba^  kuown  as  the  Lydius  House,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 
*'■  bricks  brought  from  Holland.    The  clay  banks  in  Lydius  street 

for  a  long  period  supplied  numerous  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 
terial for  their  manufacture.  In  1728,  Luykas  Hooghkcrck  obtained 
from  the  City  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lease  of  two  acres  of 
land  "  upon  y*  gallohili,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y* 
terra  of  fifty  years,  for  y*  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and 
his  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  12«.  yearly 
and  every  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."  Abra- 
ham Vasburgh  and  Wilhelmus  V.  D.  Bergh,  with  Nicholas  Grosbeek, 
were  granted  leases  of  similar  lots,  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  purpose, 
for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Radley  and  Jona- 
than Broocks  an  acre  on  gallohili,  west  of  Hooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 
twenty  years ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 
to  use  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  "  and  in  case  a 
war  happen  to  break  out  during  said  term  of  years,  so  that  they  should 
be  molested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  then,  during  such  time  of 
hindrance  or  molestation,  they  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same." 
The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 
Jan  Masse  had  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
south  of  Foxe's  Creek  ;  and  Wynant  Yan  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  same  creek. ' 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  clay  for  these 
works,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im- 
provements of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  by 
the  "  plains"  of  the  brickmakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
water  from  several  considerable  mns   or  creeks  now  converted  into 

(1 )  Cit7  Reeords,  in  MnnseU's  Annals  of  Albanj. 
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■ewers.  The  manafactare  baa  not  ceased  to  be  an  important  indastrj  in 
Albaoj.' 

On  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  several  brick-making 
and  coarse  earthen- ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1742,  Joseph 
Paulding  leased  a  part  of  the  commons,  now  the  City  Park,  where  he 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Oatside  the  palisades,  jost  north  of  the 
commons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or-  three  pot-baker's  estab> 
lisbments,  near  the  Collect  or  Fresh-water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time, 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  buildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
longer  built  with  the  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fir,  were  the  coveriugs  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
built  in  1729.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
much  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  booses^  the  gable- 
ends  facing  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
—a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chiefly  white- pine  shingles.  The  clay  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  plue  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  "  lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Gawen  Lawrie  and  other  proprietaries  md  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  1684,  represent  the  poorer  class  of  houses  to  htt?e 
been  quite  primitive  in  style,  viz.  :  of  trees  split  and  set  op, 
imtJi»ti*w  one  cud  in  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  "rising." 
•n*r-  They  were  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Bams 
were  built  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £5  each.  Some  used 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "  We  have  good  brick-earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  "  and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  coontrf 
farm-honses  they  build  very  cheap ;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
vants, builds  the  house ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone."  Bricks  were  osed  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
enthusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  speaks 
of  "stately  brick  houses"  at  Salem  and  Bnriington,"  especially  at  the  last- 
BUied  place,  which  was  the  Seat  of  Oovemroent,  and  had  "  many  fair  and 
great  brick  houses  on  the  ontside  of  the  town,  which  the  gentry  have  built 
there  for  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  pabee  of  John 


(1)  For  aft««n  jrtani  t>r«>««ainx  1S47,  Ml  to  flSO  p«r  thoMud.  udl  bat  balf  th* 
»bo«t  tixiMO  nllllou  of  Brick*  »cr«  kapn-  qwuiUty  »M  auid*.  Th«  cilj  sow  f^wWitf 
alljr  mad*  al  Albaaj.    lb*  priea  tbal  jrtar    aiaa  Briek-Tafda. 
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Tatcm,  Esq.,   Trhich  is  pleasantly  sitoatad  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town."' 

A  Brick  nieeung  hoose  was  bailt  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
noO,  at  a  cost  of  £415  1 3s.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  hoose  was  bailt  at 
Haddonfield,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elizabeth  Haddon, 
whose  father  had  purchased  foar  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
niO,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement, 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  quarried  at  Newark,  in  1721,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  valuable  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro- 
vinces. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rude  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
in  height,  with  a  single  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
^'f '"        windows  merely  small  apertures  in  the  wall.     They  were  of  the 
■»»■  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 

oofl.  On  Tinicum  Island,  Christina  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  mde  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickory  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
sand  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  built 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  1700.  This  antiquated  little  house 
still  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erected. 
Better  dwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
— who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656, — as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation "near  the  corner  where  brick  and  stones  are  made  and  baked.'" 

Ferris  states  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 
and  hewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime, — 
lime-stone  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  house  at  Chester,  or  Upland,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
in  the  Province  after  the  landing  of  Peun,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  Province  were  compelled  to 
find  temporary  lodgings  under  the  friendly  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
caves,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  laying  out  of  the  future  Capital,  in  possession  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.'    In  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  "  far  out  Market  street,  at 

(1)  0.  TbomM'  HifC  Psana.  and  West  (Z)  John  Key,  the  first  child  born  of  En* 
Kew  Jersey.  gHih  parents  in  Philadelphia,  was  bom  in  * 

(3)  Haurd's  Annals  of  Penna.,  309.  care,  in  the  bank,  near  Race  streeL 
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Oentre-tqoare,'*  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1684,  the  first 
Friend's  meeting-house,  "a  large,  plain  briclc  bailding."  William  Peon's 
instractions  to  his  agent  in  that  year  were,  to  build  principally  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qualified  to  make  tlicm.  Whether  the 
honored  founder  intended  the  city  to  conform  in  material,  as  it  has  been 
supposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not,  his  injonction  Ap> 
pears  to  bare  been  duly  followed  by  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideanx,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capital,  says^ 
"  Much  according  to  this  model  bath  William  Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  out 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  were  it  all 
built  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  in  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world." 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pennsbnry,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bucks  County,  which,  he  says,  cost  him  over  £5,000,  was  bnilt  of  bricks, 
•—the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  of  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing. 

Robert  Turner,  whose  "  great  and  famous  house,"  on  the  north-easfc 
comer  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  the  stone  arch  which  gave  the  name  to  the  street,  built  two 
three-story  brick  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Nesr 
Front  and  Green,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pegg.  Tliis  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg's  Ran,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairman,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amaxon,  built  in  1702,  and  occupied  by  several  Governors  of  the  Pro* 
Tince,  were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishments,  was  the  splendid  man- 
sion  of  Edward  Shippen,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenneea  to  wUdl 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  House,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  1731, 
and,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  tpecimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materiala 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  baoka  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  early  houses,  of  which  the  town  con* 
tatned,  in  1684,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  brieka.  But 
Pastorius,  who  founded  Germantown  in  the  following  year,  in  bii  posthu- 
mous history  of  "  the  lately-diseorered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  dtuated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Weiteni  World,"  records  tha^  when  he  wrote^ 
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thej  had  a  safficicnt  number  of  mills,  brick-kilns,  and  tiie-ovcns.  The 
English,  at  Frankfort,  had  also  a  pottery  in  operation.  Four-fifths  of 
the  baildiugs  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  close  of  the  last  centarjr,  were  bnilt 
of  brick.  The  citj  had,  at  that  early  day,  a  high  reputation  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  that  article.'  In  many  of  the  older  country  towns,  the  first 
hoases  were  of  stone,  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  doe  time.  In  the 
newer  ones,  framed  booses,  with  shingled  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
the  log-cabin  of  the  pioneer  gave  place  to  permanent  habitations 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  Philadelphia. 
A  card  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  in  May,  1719,  mentions  "good,  long  Tay- 
em  Tobacco-pipes,  sold  at  4s.  per  gross,  by  the  single  gross,  and  Za.  for 
a  larger  quantity,  by  Richard  Warden,  Tobacco-pipe  maker,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place ;  where, 
also,  any  that  hare  occasion  may  have  their  pipes  burnt  for  8d.  per 
gross."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
among  the  white  inhabitants.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  great  skill,  of  clay,  wood,  and  stone,  curiously  wrought  or  carved 
with  various  figures. 

Baltimore,  which  of  late  years  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  sufficient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  vears  after  its  settlement.  Charles  Carrol,  an  original 
lagiaBs^  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1754  erected, 
"  at  the  Mount,"  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  had  but  four  brick  houses,  and  only  twenty- five  in 
all,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  learned  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  at  that  date,  contained 
about  fifty  houses.  Thirty-two  years  aAer,  it  contained  one  thousand 
nine  hundred,  and  was  the  fourth  in  the  Union,  having  more  than  half 
the  number  of  New  York.  This  unparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  buildings  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericktown, 
which  was  chiefly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  must  have  made  Brick-making 
a  considerable  manufacture. 

Wooden  buildings  oredominated  in  the  Carolinas  until  some  years  after 

(1)  The  Brielu  msd*  is  PhiUdelpbU  vera  more  Um«  «td  fael  than  in  EngUnd.     In 

aiMtiy  bnrnt  in  clftoipc,  e«nUining  fortjr  to  1867,  then  wen  ftftj  Briekmaking  MtablUh- 

lAjr  tbonsand,  conraoiiDf  ab»at  half  a  cord  mtata  in  Philadelphia,  which  prodaeed,  ao- 

of  wood  per   thoosand,  and  eniploying   a  eordingtoacarefulettimateofoneoftheprin- 

«e«k  in  the  baroing.    Tb«  method  waa  de-  eipal  manafaetnren,  a  total  or  one  hundred 

■eribed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Arebivet  millioni  of  common  Brick*,  worth  aboutserea 

of  Ufefal  Knowledge.     Before  the  disoorery  hundred  thousand   dollara,   in  addition   to 

of  aea-eoal,  the  want  of  bre«te  or  coal  ein-  about  eight  millions  of  fine  preiied  Brieka, 

den  between  the  strata  of  bricks,  required  worth  $14  per  thoasand,  or  |1 12,000. 
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the  ReToIation.  Twenty  or  thirty  Rpacioas  brick  hooMS,  according  to 
Dr.  Kamsay,  were  built  in  and  near  the  city  of  Charleston,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  1781,  it  was  said,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Prorince,  nor 
!■/  iTik*  any  glass-maker.  The  clay  for  pottery  was  of  a  superior  qna- 
'"^  lity.  The  manufacture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 
Camden,  abont  thirty  years  after,  by  an  Englishman  named  Bartlam. 
After  the  year  1740,  when  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stone 
were  more  used  than  before. 

As  late  as  1795,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instruct  emi- 
grants recommended  the  manufacture  of  bricks  as  a  profitable  industry. 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  per  thousand,  and  the  supply  fell  short 
of  the  demand.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carroll  introduced  in 
Charleston  a  new  description  of  houses,  wholly  of  clay.  "  Seven  honaet 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  hare  hitherto  answered 
very  well,  and  they  are  as  elegant,  comfortable,  and  as  free  from  moistare 
and  all  other  untoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  though  they  coct 
much  less.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1804,  which  exceeded  anything 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  since  the  year  1752,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  single  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  England,  a  similar  method  of  erecting  hoosea 
in  one  entire  mass,  even  to  the  floors,  stair-cases  and  roof,  by  applying  fire  by 
means  of  flues  to  the  different  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car- 
roll's plan.  General  Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  bar- 
ing a  number  of  rery  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
Utter,  the  whole  number  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred. 

Newbern,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  had,  six  yean  later,  about 
four  hundred  houses,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Qoremor 
Tryon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-hooae,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.'    Bricka 


(1 )  ThU  paUtUI  •dlflr*  of  OoTernor  Try.  to  b«  of  bri«k,  •ighlj.Mrw  ft*!  froal,  tftj 

»a.  of  whlob  «  eat  U  girm  in  LoMing'i  Pi«-  fM  imp,  aad  two  (torlw  hiffb,  villi  Mlt»> 

torUl  Field  Book  of  tbo  RoTolution,  firoai  bh  boildiog*  foroflle**,  aad  «m  to  bo  eea- 

tbo  original  dniwlnfa  hy  tbo  arebitoet,  Joba  plotod  hy  O«lob«r,  1770.    Tbo  «U«r7  of  tb* 

Hawk*.  K«q.,  in  iho  poMMfion  of  blact«a4-  arebitMt  wa*  to  bo  JtSM  p«r  aaaMiik  |N«- 

•on.  Rov.  Dr.  P.  L.  Ilawk>,  waa  ««aald««d  daaation  aoooy.      Tb«  lalari«r  «w  •!•> 


lb*  graadoat  *ir«etar«  in  AoMriea.  A  graal  gantljr  flaltbod.    Tba  ebimMjr 

tf  £Sft,eoe,  and  anothor  of  £&0.00e,  waa  ob.  eomie««.  ale., of  WT«nU  apaitlMitS  vw*  of 

lalaad   fVoa  tba    AMombly.  tbroagb   tba  wbito  ■arbla.    Doa  Pvaa«iaM  i»  Mlraada, 

blandiabaianta  of  Ladjr  'rr7oB  and  bar  *ia>  wbo  titifi  It  la  1789,  aaid  it  had  a*  a^iaal 

tor.  Baibor  Waka.    It  wa«  cooiracled  for  in  S«alb  AaMriaa.    Tba  paopla  avaptalaaA 

la  J»nuarT,  17S7.    Tba  awia  bulldiog  «a«  aineb  of  ila  coak 
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were  then  coming  into  use,  and  were  made  of  yery  good  quality  at  Fay- 
etteville,  and  sold  for  five  to  six  dollars  the  tboosand. 

The  mannfactare  of  Bricks,  coarse  Tiles,  and  Potter's-ware  were  among 
the  branches  euamerated  by  Hamilton,  in  1790,  as  having  grown  to 
be  most  considerable.  The  prodaction  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
hare  been  fally  equal  to  the  consumption.  The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  in  the  shape  of  ballast.  There  was  a  small  annual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forwrard.  New  Ilampshire  exported,  in  1789, 
129,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  country,  in  1790,  787,764, 
and  157  crates  of  yellow  Queen's-ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone-ware.  The 
f  bricks  in  1791  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
;  e  were  the  largest  exporters.  The  product,  at  six  dollars  per 
tiiousand,  would  exceed  the  value  of  bricks  and  lime  together  exported 
annually  from  1827  to  1833,  and  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In- 
die.<t,  which  still  receives  a  large  part  of  our  exported  bricks.  A  duty  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.  A  number  of  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  were  patented  after  1790, — the  first,  by 
David  Ridgway,  in  1792,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
George  Hadfield,  in  1800.  Twenty-two  labor-saving  projects  wer&ofifered 
before  1810 


CHAPTER   X. 

aLASS-WOBKS  IN  TIIZ  COLONIZa 

Tin:  production  of  Glass,  combining  as  it  does  in  a  high  degree, 
both  elegance  and  utilitj,  is,  to  a  nevr  country,  an  important  step  in  the 
line  of  progress.  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one,  having  ministered  to  the 
laxury  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  the 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  encouraged  by  the  Ycnetians  u  a  me* 
dieval  art,  and  received  with  nearly  equal  favor  in  France,  it  passed  into 
England  in  1557.  In  1623,  when  the  settlement  of  Massacbasetts  was 
taking  place.  Sir  R.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  coal  for  wood 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accorded  him,  of  importing  the 
fine  Venetian  drinking-glasscs,  is  an  evidence  that  the  finer  articles  of 
Glass-ware  were  not  yet  made  there. 

Glass-making,  as  has  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
manufacturing  attempts  in  this  country.  Artizans  were  sent  to  Virginia, 
v\nt  at-  f^>^  ^^^^  purpose,  in  1609,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  bosinesi 
iMpu,  iflw.  immediately  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able  introduction  of  the  art,  were  probably  inferred  from  the  abnndanee 
of  fuel  existing  for  the  supply  of  the  furnaces.  Wood  was,  at  that  time, 
becoming  scarce  in  England,  and  the  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  bat 
limited ;  while,  in  America,  the  soil  was  encumbered  with  forests,  and  the 
same  labor  that  prepared  it  for  cultivation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 
with  pot  or  pearl  ashes  as  material  in  the  proposed  manufacture.  Tbe 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
reimbursed  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  proceas  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  further  inducement  to  its  domestic  production. 
And  still  another  circumstance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  conTenience 
of  Glass-ware,  appears  to  have  invited  the  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
make  an  early  attempt  at  its  production.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(98S) 
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beads  and  other  trinkets  of  Glass,  which  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
currency  in  the  earl;  Indian  trade,  and  were  exchanged,  at  prices  altogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  vaiae,  for  furs,  peltry,  and  even  the  lands  of  the 
natives.  In  1621 — twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-honse,  as  related  in 
»  previous  chapter,  was  built  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  infant 
settlement  of  Jamestown,  and  an  humble  experiment  made  in  the  art — 
an  effort  was  made  to  promote  farther  colonization,  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Colony.  Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  of  domestic  tics.  To 
promote  so  popular  a  measure,  a  roll  or  subscription  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  beads  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.  One  Captain  Norton,  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent  over  to  conduct  the  business  of  glass- 
making.'  Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  subscribed  to.  But  the 
investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  and  by  far 
the  most  useful  and  acceptableto  the  plantation,  was  that  first  named. 
The  price  of  maids  rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  the  list  was  readily  disposed  of. 

The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  salts  required,  was 
probably  found,  by  the  first  Glass-makers,  to  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  greater  price  and  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Colonies,  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  Glass  consisting  of  the  labor  employed  in  its  production. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Glass  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stated  to 

have  been  at  the  village  of  Germantown,  in  Braintree.     Glass  bottles 

alone  were  made  there.     The  proprietors  failed  some  years  be- 

woriu  la      fore  the  Revolution,  and  the  house,  having  burned  down,  was 


never  rebuilt."  The  earliest  Glass-works  in  New  England  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date,  were  commenced  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, about  1639,  in  which  year  there  "  were  granted  to  the  glass-men 
several]  acres  of  ground  adjoyning  to  their  bowses,"  in  Salem,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  persons  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin,  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  Law- 
rence Southwick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land.  The  year 
following,  John  Concklin,  of  the  same  business,  was  allotted  five  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  previous  grants.  In  December,  1641,  the  General 
Court,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  enterprise,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  "  if  the  work 

(1)  Stith'a  Hist  Vir^iuia.  (2)  Mats.  Hist.  CoL  toL  iU.  276. 
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«iec«eded,  when  they  are  able.'"  The  works  having  been  B«gleoUd  for 
three  years,  the  Concklins,  in  1645,  received  permiuion  from  the  Court 
to  forra  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business.'  Glass  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  manufactured  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Records,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  House  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mentioned,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  yean,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  manofactare  of 
bottles  and  other  coarse  descriptions  of  Glass.  The  most  valuable  im- 
proveraents  made  in  the  manufacture  in  Europe  took  place  at  a  later  date. 
The  article  had  then  received  scarcely  a  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapt** 
tions  to  the  purposes  of  domestic  convenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
arts.  The  great  increase  in  New  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  lust  mentioned,  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  window-glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabrication  is  altogether  a  more  difficult  and  expensive  matter  than  that 
of  bottles  and  the  coarser  household  wares.  Uence  we  find  that  the  first 
dwelling-bouses  of  the  Colonists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrant*— 
destitute  of  glass  windows.  Indeed,  although  window-glass  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
mirrors,  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  means  common  there  fifty  year* 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass-manufactory  was  set 
op  in  Scotland,  in  1610,  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  ten 
years  after.  Yet,  in  1661,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  still  unglazed,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sap- 
plied  with  glass.  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  antil  four  years 
later,  when  the  art  was  brought  from  Venice  by  French  artisans,  one  of 
whose  descendants,  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate-glass.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  Venetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
mannfactnre  of  Flint-glass ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  granted  in 
1662,  followed,  in  1679,  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  first  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  in  1678.  While  the  production 
and  use  of  window-glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  nth  century,  it  cannot  surprise  as  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  (MHWseUng  his  friends  in  England  to  "  briag 
paper  and  linseed  oil  for  your  windovre,  with  cotton-yame  for  year  lamps.*' 
Mr.  Iligginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  after,  adrisef  emi- 
grants to  bring  glan  for  their  windows,  which  is  regarded  as  aa  eridenee 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.    Although  glass  windows  were  nol 

(I)  Fflt*!  AsMda  of  8«lMk  (S)  Colonial  RMonb,  roL  L  S44;  IL  137. 
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deemed  indispensable,  and  in  some  places  were  not  attainable  a  century 
after,  another  ten  years,  which  saw  oar  glass-men  at  work  in  Salem,  had 
effected  considerable  changes  in  the  ability,  if  not  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  Their  houses  were  already  improved  in  structure  and  accommo- 
dations, insomuch  that  strangers  were  urged  to  come  and  share  their 
plenty,  as  they  had  "  spare  rooms  or  good  houses  to  entertain  them  in> 
and  they  had  built  fuire  townes  of  the  land's  own  materials,  and  faire  ships, 
too,  some  of  which  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames."  The  requirements 
of  twenty  thousand  people,  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  long,  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  as 
greased  paper  for  windows,  or  the  still  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  wicker.  We  find,  therefore,  the  houses  of  the  more  opulent  a 
few  years  later,  to  contain  beneath  their  deeply-projecting  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  with  white  or  stained  rhombic-shaped  glass,  set  in  leaden  frames, 
opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  fitting  accommodations  within.  The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.  The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometimes  made 
in  halves  opening  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  December,  1752,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaac  C.  Winslow,  and  others,  the  sole  privilege  of  making 
Glass  in  the  province. 

Among  the  early  settlers  on  Manhattan  was  a  Glass-maker,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot- 
ments of  land  on  the  present  South  William  street,  between  Wall  and 
Pearl.  He  resided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
iB«  u  5«w  Square,  where  be  owned  considerable  property,  and  probably 

Tork. 

carried  on  the  business  of  making  Glass.  The  street  anciently 
bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  "  the  Glass-maker's  street," 
and  afterward  Smee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occupant.  On 
De  Witt's  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  about  the  year  1V32, 
belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  situated  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avenues,  and  north  of  Thirty-fourth  street,  was  called  the  "  Glass  House 
Farm,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
im  Phiuad-  onder  the  auspices  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
'^^         Traders.    In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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Ummtj,  saw-mill,  and  glass-house, — the  last  two  "  conTenientlj  poet«d 
for  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  CooDty, 
ftnd  proved  highly  osefal.  We  are  nnable  to  say  where  the  glass-booM 
was ;  bat  it  proved  ansaccessrul,  as  did  several  other  efforts  of  Penn  to 
introdace  manoractures.  A  Glass-house  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  by  the  English  Friends  who  set- 
tled there.' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  in  different  quarters  to  manufacture 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purest  gla« 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  aome 
others.     No  great  progress  was  made  before  the  Revolution. 

In  Carolina,  in  1731,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kind, 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  and  a  potter's  establish- 
ment and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certainly  succeed.' 

A  Glass-manufactory  was  very  early  establiiihed  in  New  Jersey,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allowaystown,  in  Salem  County.  It  wa> 
known  as  Wistar's  Glass-works,  and,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
employed  quite  a  number  of  German  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasburgh, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  great  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  artizans  to  abandon  their  trades  to  become  agriculturists  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branches,  and 
created  constant  difficulties  when  attempted.  In  January,  1767.  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  August,  in  the  preceding  year,  re- 
quiring the  Governors  of  the  several  Provinces  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count  of  all  manufactures  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective 
governments,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
field  as  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
pendencies. Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  different  tradea, 
so  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  land.  The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfort- 
able subsistence  easily  attainable  in  their  trades,     lie  informs  their  Lord- 


(1)  Pulorina.  In  Mem.  Htit  Boo.  Pa—  TUiUaff  bin,  Unghtd  hMrtUy,  hhI 

The  aatbor  imy;  that  Jott  Ufor*  b*  laid  oat  agtd  him  to  baild  mora. 
Iba  lUa  of  UarmaatowB,  la  Oetobar,  lft8A,ba        (S)  At  tbb  data  it  waa  aaaoooMd  in  tt« 

balli  in  PbUadalpbla  a  ■owll  boa**,  tblrty  Paaofylraaia  Gaaatta.  tbat  Edaafd  Brad- 

faal  by  flflMB.  Iba  mimd^w*  of  wbich.  for  waat  Itjr,  ••  aaar  tba  Poal  Oflaa,  ia  Fnwl  Mraal, 

of  fla«K  wara  mada  of  oiM  j^ptr.    Orar  Pbiladalpbia."  W/vvrv^l  Lookiaf-OlaMa^  and 

tba  door  ba  plaaad  iba  followlaf  tawrip.  aold  wlndow.glaM  by  tba  boK.  Aa  Iron  mill 

tiaa  I  Pwum  4$mm  md  mmicm  iooM.  pn«mt  tut  griadiag  alay,  aad  otbar  appHaaaaa  of 

aNo.p«V«a<^  at  wblab  tba  Ooraraor,  «•  tba  P«Uar»a  art  wara  affaiW  fcr  nla  alaa. 
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•hips  tbat  the  auuter  of  a  Qlasa-boase,  set  op  Id  the  Prorince  a  few  years 
ago,  then  a  baokropt,  assured  him  tbat  bis  rain  was  attribotable  to  no 
other  cause  than  being  deserted  io  tbat  manner  bj  bis  workmen  which  he 
had  imported  at  great  expense.  Manj  others  had  suffered  equally  with 
himself  from  the  saoM  cause.* 

In  Maj.of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Townsend  introduced  in  the  British  Par- 
liament his  scheme  for  drawing  "a  rerenue  from  the  Colonies,  without 
gi  I  offence,"  which  the  Stamp  Act  had  failed  to  do.    His  bill  laid 

stii  ies   upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teas,  Paper,  Pasteboard, 

and  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  Colonies,  the  revenue  from  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  Ciril  Government  in  the 
Colonies.  The  bill,  which  passed  the  seals  in  June,  provoked,  as  in  the 
former  case,  retaliative  measures  in  the  several  Provinces,  in  which  Boston 
set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  in  October.  The  inseparability  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  was  strongly  enunciated.  Betrenchment  in  the  use 
of  all  superfluities  was  again  resolved  upon  ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
non-importation  agreement,  it  was  determined,  "by  all  prudent  ways  and 
means,  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more 
especially  those  of  this  Province."  The  articles  Glass  and  Paper  were 
particularly  designated  as  deserving  of  domestic  encouragement. 

After  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
severe  expedient,  and  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  its 
revenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  exports, — especially  to  the 
Northern  Provinces, — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  America, 
forced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1770,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  du- 
ties on  glass,  paints,  painters'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  tea,  and  restoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-ware  to  the  Colonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1767. 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  but  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  made  at  the  same  time,  admonished  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  their  own  infant  manufactures. 

Previous  to  its  repeal,  a  Flint  Glass  manufactory  was  established  at 
much  expense,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  before  attempted  in  the 
n'o'i  «'•«  Colonies,  by  an  enterprising  and  wealthy  German  gentleman  of 
Work..  uMr  Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoped,  would  prove  a 
iv«».  '  saving  to  the  Province  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  annually. 
The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel,  who,  in 
1762,  laid  out  the  village  of  Manheim,  about  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  he  erected  several  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Doc  HiiL  of  New  York,  toL  L  783. 
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and  the  Qlau  Works.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  the  bep^inning  of 
the  jear  1770.  Mr.  David  Rittenhouse,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton,  on 
4th  Februarj  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  cariosity  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Germany,  and  called  by  him  the  pulse  glass,  and 
his  intention,  when  he  next  vi.sitcd  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  to  bave  been  of  a  good  description,  as 
appears  ("rom  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  summer,  acknow« 
ledging  the  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "lam 
obliged  to  you  for  the  glass  tube  ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  though 
the  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  I  have  compared  it  with  ao  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  any  reason  be  given  to 
the  lotter.'" 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  prove  successful.  The  owner,  who  pos- 
sessed both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  visionary  and  osten- 
tatious  in  bis  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  the  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  discbarge  announced  his  arrival,  and  sum- 
moned his  workmen  from  the  furnace  and  the  foundery  in  baronial  style, 
to  attend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  guests  whom  he  enter- 
tained in  feudal  magnificence  at  the  castle.  The  war  cut  off  bis  receipt 
of  funds  from  Europe ;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Qlass  Works  fell 
thruup^h ;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promota 
native  manufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  Lancaster  in  1786. 
A  manufactory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prince  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  Qlass 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  yearly  effected  by  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 
But  the  measure  was  not  permanently  successful.'  There  were  three 
manufacturers  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  ia 
1786. 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  several  quarters  to  supply  the  in- 

(1)  Barton'*  Mvaolr*  of  Rittcnbouie,  p.  In  Ik*  Mna  nnmWr,  the  propricton  nf 
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ereasinfir  demand  for  this  perishable  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  universal  necessity,  Glass  was  exceedingly  scarce  during  the  wnr  of 
Independence.  The  Tolantary  disose  of  English  Glass  had  now  become 
•  coupoFsorj  one,  and  it  was  equally  impracticable  to  obtain  the  article 
firom  other  countries.*  Lord  Sheffield,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  peace, 
remarks  on  this  manufacture  :  "  There  is  no  article  of  Glass  in  any  part 
of  Europe  bat  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market 
There  are  Glass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bud  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jersey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any  quantity  of  glass  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherto  these  manufactures  have  been 
earned  on  there  by  German  workmen ;  a  considerable  Glass  manufacture 
at  Boston  failed  sereral  years  ago.  The  want  of  flint  in  America  will  be 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earth  yet  discovered  in  America  proper  for  making  the  pots 
nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  beea 
imported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  manufactory  abore  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Gloucester,  where  a  Glass-house  existed  a  few  years  later ; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  one  at 
Braintree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  miles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicious  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
Flint  Glass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  discover  it,  because  abundant  quantities  of  gun-flints 
eould  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerable  quantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  chalk  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  kind  of  glass  attempted  required  little  pure  flint.  Congress, 
during  the  war,  ordered  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain  to  pur- 
cha>e  large  quantities  of  gun-flints,  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  those  articles.  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
also  labored  nnder  the  impression  that  the  United  States  was  destitute 
of  flint  rocks,  and,  in  the  second  war,  caused  vessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  discharge  the  same,  lest  "flint  stones"  should  be  found  among  it 
But  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals,  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  silea:,  in  nearly  every 
State.  Large  maases  of  silicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylvania,  and  greater  or  less  quantities  stratified  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plains 

(1)  In  OrotoB,  MMMMhoMtte,  i^an  eoald  the  Town  wM  forced  to  petition  the  Covrft 
•ot,  in  ]  779,  be  porohaaed  in  prirate  ttoret  for  an  appropriation  from  the  public  depoai- 
to  repair  the  School  mad  Meeting-booM,  and    torj.—Felt'a  AnaaU. 
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and  pine  forests  of  New  Jersey  sustain  immense  manafactories  of  green 
glass-ware. 

lu  coiiseqnence  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  snbjeci  of  dO" 
mestic  manufactures  about  the  year  1786,  when  the  evils  of  inordinate 
importations  from  abroad  were  seen  and  felt,  several  farther  attempts 
were  made  to  produce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  as  jet  been 
of  a  trifling  amount  In  April  of  the  following  year,  spectmrae 
tn  of  white  glass,  made  at  a  Glass-house  lately  erected  near 
Albany  in  New  York,  were  pre^iented  to  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Elkanah  Watson,  of  Revolutionary  memory,  in 
his  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  1788,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  De 
Neufville,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Congress,  which  produced  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  in 
1781.  Having  sacrificed,  in  his  attachment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Independence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  business  in  Amsterdam,  living  in  the  highest  aflQuence 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Glass-worics  eight 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  Beclnsion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabin,  furnished  with  a  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigle  in  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  conntry,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
eCforts  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat- 
tering prospects  to  their  individual  ruin. 

In  January,  1788,  the  proprietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowesborough,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  by  Leonard  De  Neufville,  Jan  Heefke,  and  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under- 
taking. They  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  dse^ 
superior  to  English  glass.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  Toted 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
years  without  interest,  and  6ve  years  at  five  per  cent  The  owners  nt 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  k  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell, 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constitnted  the  Co.  They  in  that  year  offered 
a  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  suitable  for 
their  use  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
design  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  oat  as  a  mannfactoriog 
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town,  and  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  distingoished  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  that  and 
other  efforta  to  advance  mannfavtnres.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  "  The  Hamilton  Manufactaring 
Companj,"  hj  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  work* 
men  were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.  The  proprietors  were  at 
this  time  Jeremias  Van  Rensselaer,  John  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyek, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
•ad  Samnel  Mather,  Douw  Fonda,  and  Walter  Cochran.  The  estab- 
ttduneot  at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  raterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  with  manu> 
factnres.  They  had  two  Qlass-honses,  a  saw  mill,  ponnding  mill,  and 
cros&Kiut  mill  They  employed  three  large  famaces,  and  about  thirteen 
glass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thousand  feet  of  glass  per 
month,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass.  They  substituted  kelp  for  pearl- 
ash  in  the  manufacture.  Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel.' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  manufactory  was  established  in  New 
York,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  business  in  Boston. 

^^  A  Company  was  formed  in  that  city,  and,  in  July,  1787,  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufacturing  Glass  for  fifteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
£500  was  attached  to  any  infringement  of  their  right  by  making  glass 
in  the  town,  to  be  levied  for  each  offense.  The  capital  stock  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  workmen  employed,  from  all 
military  duties.  A  pyramidal  factory  of  brick  was  erected  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  Being  found  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  afterward  taken  down,  and  a  wooden  one,  lined  with  brick, 
differently  constructed,  was  put  up  in  its  place.  Its  dimensions  were 
100  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  On  account  of  difficulties  in  procur- 
ing workmen,  and  other  embarrassments,  operations  were  not  fully  com- 
menced until  November,  1792.  The  corporation  commenced  with  the 
manufacture  of  crown  window-glass,  which  they  produced  of  a  quality 
equal  or  superior  to  any  imported.  Materials  were  found  to  be  abun- 
dant; and  some  six  years  later,  they  produced  about  900  sheets  per 
week,  worth  $1.75  per  sheet,  or  $76,000  per  annum.  Some  hints  to 
manufacturers,  communicated  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum, the  same  year  that  the  Glass  Works  in  Boston  were  commenced 
by  Mark  Leavenworth  of  Oonnecticut,  state  that  labor  was  twelve  to 

(1)  MobmU'*  AnnaU  otAlhwaj.    Mon*'*  Unir.  Qsog. 
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twenty  per  cent,  higher  in  Connecticut  than  in  England.  He  conceired 
H  to  be  a  great  error  in  the  glass-makers  to  attempt  the  prodnction  of 
eroirn  window-glass,  which  was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  onlj  under- 
stood by  a  few  in  Europe.  It  could,  moreorer,  be  purchased  in  his 
Stale  for  a  little  more  than  in  Bristol,  while  other  kinds  were  double  the 
European  price.  A  box  of  window-glass'worth  three  or  four  pounds 
paid  but  3s.  or  8s.  4d.  freight,  and  there  was  little  loss  by  breakage  com- 
pared with  other  kinds.  As  many  quart  bottles  as  would  amount  to  £i, 
would  cost  in  freight  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars.  The  expense  of  making 
the  latter  description  of  glass  was  also  much  less,  and  workmen  more 
easily  obtained.  AH  descriptions  of  white  glass,  as  decanters,  tnmblers, 
chandeliers,  sconces,  phials,  and  wine  glasses,  paid  a  freight  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  than  window-glass,  and  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
in  the  transportation,  and  any  of  them  could  be  attempted  with  better 
prospect  of  success  than  it.  Junk  bottles,  moreover,  were  a  desirable 
manufacture  for  the  exportation  of  their  cider  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Southern  States,  where  it  was  more  highly  esteemed  than  British  cider. 
They  could  be  made,  it  was  probable,  for  2s.  4d.  (Connecticut  currency) 
per  dozen  ;  their  cost  in  Bristol  was  Is.  id.  sterling  per  dozen,  the  excise 
duty,  thongh  drawn  back  on  exportation,  increasing  the  cost.  The  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  black  bottles  was  represented  by  Tench  Coxe,  do- 
vemor  Bowdoin,  and  others,  at  this  time,  as  obstructing  the  manufacture 
of  malt  liquors  for  exportation.  A  Qlass-house  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  a  few  years  after. 

There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  Glass  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia, 
which,  according  to  M.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  State  in  the  autumn 
of  1788,  exported,  the  previous  year,  glass  to  the  amount  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands.  In  the 
work  by  that  writer  and  M.  Claviere,  on  the  Commerce  of  America 
with  Europe,  the  importance  of  the  glass  manufacture  to  these  States  was 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  wood  from  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplied  cheap  materials  in  the  process.  The 
discouragement  of  such  manufactures  in  France  was  regarded  at  of 
Bfttiooa)  importance,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  in  which  Ameries 
potMSsed  advantages  in  her  forests,  and  England, — whose  glaai,  with  the 
exception  of  bottle  glass,  waa  saperior  to  their  own,— -in  the  foeiU  wetlth 
of  her  coal  mines. 

The  General  Government,  at  ita  oatset  nnder  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  manifested  a  disposition  to  g^ve  special  encouragement  to  certain 
braocbei  of  manufacture,  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  than  on 
others.  In  adjusting  the  larifT,  therefore,  in  July  of  that  year,  window- 
glass  was  one  of  the  objecU  thus  discriminated.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll, of  Maryland,  who  stated  that  a  manufactory  of  glass  bad  been  sac- 
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oessfhlly  commenced  in  his  State,  a  doty  of  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
laid  on  window  and  other  glass,  with  the  exception  of  black  quart  bottles 
imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  Legislature  of  Maryland  had 
previously  encouraged  the  mauufucture  of  glass  in  that  State  by  a  con- 
siderable loan.  The  works  were  established  at  Tuscarora  Creek,  four 
miles  above  Fredericktown,  and  were  known  as  the  Etna  Glass  Works. 
Like  most  of  the  glass-factories  heretofore  established,  it  was  the  property 
of  an  ingenious  and  enterprising  German,  John  Frederick  Amelnng.  It 
was  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass  was 
first  commenced  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  we  believe,  by  Albert  Gallatin, 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  Messrs.  Kramers,  Germans,  at  New  Geneva,  in 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  lauds  in 
1785,  and  named  the  place  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  glass-factory  in  Pittsburg,  which  has  since  acquired  so  much 

eminence  in  the  manufacture,  was  not  commenced  until  about  the  year 

1795.     In  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  the 

la  Ftttsbniv. 

present  site  of  the  city  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Manor, 
John  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 
The  laying  out  of  the  town  was  finished  in  June.  In  1795,  a  small  win- 
dow-glass manufactory  had  been  set  up  and  was  in  operation,  having  one 
eight-pot  furnace.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  at  "  Scott's,"  now  called  Glass-house  Ripple.  Wood  fuel  was 
employed,  and  three  boxes  were  made  at  a  blowing.  But  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  valuable  branch  of  its  industry  to  the  enterprise 
and  perseverence  of  Gen'l  James  O'Hara,  who,  with  Mr.  Craig,  made 
preparations  the  following  year  for  the  manufacture,  and  employed  Mr. 
Peter  Wm.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  to  erect  the  works. 

The  first  furnace  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  was 
below  Jones'  Ferry,  nearly  opposite  the  Point,  where  other  glass-houses 
now  stand.  Green  glass  was  made  at  this  factory,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1797.  A  memorandum  was  found  among  Gen'l  O'Hara 's 
papers,  after  his  death,  to  this  effect :  "  To-day  we  made  the  first  bottle 
at  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  Flint-glass  and  window-glass 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  manufactures,  and  the  proprietor  and  others 
were  induced  by  his  example  to  engage  in  the  business,  which  soon 
became  a  principal  industry  in  that  place.  The  abundance  of  coal, 
which  was  mined  at  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces,  gave  it  uneqnaled 
advantages,  which  were  increased  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other 
materials  by  water,  either  from  above  or  below  the  town. 

The  substitution  of  soda  for  potash  in  the  Glass  manufacture,  has  more 
recently  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  increased  the  con^ 
sumption  of  that  article. 


CHAPTER  XI 

BBIWniO  AKD  THS    ICANCFACTUU  Of  BRR. 

Wmi  and  Beer  were  among  the  early  prodacts  of  iodostry  in  the  colo- 
nial period  of  our  history.  At  tbe  time  of  the  setUemeot  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Colonies,  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate  were  almost  unknown  in  England, 
their  place  being  supplied  by  fermented  liquors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  have  probably  derived  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquors.  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Wine,  had  been  the  principal  beTeragM 
in  England,  as  Mead  had  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish. 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogue,  wine  was  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  "  elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "  ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  the  ducking-chair  or  mulcted  for  his  neglect 
Nearer  the  times  of  which  we  write,  a  quart  of  Beer  and  a  quart  of  wine 
always  formed  a  part  of  the  breakfast  of  my  lord  and  lady  of  Nortbam- 
berland.  Ale  and  Beer  were  first  made  without  hops,  which  were  not 
niaed  in  England  until  about  1524.     An  old  writer  says : 

J7op«,  reformation,  bajs,  and  beer, 
Came  into  England  all  In  one  year 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  to 
that  of  com  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  the  sixteenth  favored  an  enor- 
moos  consumption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  No  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal« 
Ions  were  drank  at  a  single  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elisabeth  at 
Kenilwortb.  English  beer  was  reputed  to  be  the  best  in  Europe.  It 
WM  brewed  in  March,  and  by  pertoni  of  eooseqaonce  was  im^  need  mtil 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  early  times  brewed  the  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  halls  of  science  were  not  less  celebrated 
for  their  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  1748,  when  in 
Bi^^and  aqd  America  tea  began  to  disptaoe  the  ose  of  malt  liqaots,  the 
laoreate  Warton,  in  his  Ode  to  Oxford  Ale,  laments  tbe  deeliniag  popu- 
larity of  a  beverage  which  he  is  not  alone  in  representing  to  be  tbe  salva- 
tion of  the  British  nation. 
(W4) 
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That  Initiated,  the  brewery  became  an  earlj  requisite  with  onr  ancestor! 
in  America.  The  Coart  of  Assistants,  in  1629,  were  not  anmindfal  of  the 
hereditary  tastes  and  habits  of  the  emif^nts  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
eoald  not  readily  forego  their  accnstomed  beTerage.  Among  the  outfits 
to  New  England,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hundred-weight  of  hops, 
were  forty-fife  tans  of  Beer,  to  go  in  the  Talbot,  provided  she  had  one 
hundred  passengers  and  eighty-five  mariners.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp,  were  sent  thirty  quarters  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £35  15«.  Len 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
decessors at  Plymouth,  where,  in  1623,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  England  was  "  a  cup  of  faire  spring  water." 
But  if  there  were  none  among  them  who  had 

"Learned  the  noble  secret  how  to  brew," 

they  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  with  commendable  fortitude, 

*'  If  barlej  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  mast  be  content,  and  think  it  no  fault, 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 
Of  pumpkins,  and  parsnips,  and  walnut-tree  chips.*" 

John  Jenny,  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  1623,  was  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  been  elsewhere  mentioned  as  the  proprietor  of  a  corn  mill,  and 
was  an  enterprising  person  in  other  pursuits,  but  we  have  seen  no 
evidence  that  he  ever  followed  the  business  of  Brewing  at  Plymouth. 
The  early  hardships  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needful  provisions  for  comfort. 

The  business  appears,  however,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  November  1637,  the  General  Conrt,  for 
the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  seem  already  to  have  constituted 
a  trade  there,  ordered  tb%t  "  No  person  shall  brewe  any  beare,  or  malt, 
or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  but  only  such  as 
•nr  in  tk«  shall  be  licensed  by  this  Courte,  on  paine  of  £100 ;  and  where- 
as  Capt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  up  a  brewe-honse 
at  his  greate  charge,  and  very  comodions  for  this  part  of  of  the  countrey, 
hee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  size  t>efore 
licensed  dnreing  the  pleasure  of  the  Coorte."  The  "size"  was  before 
ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  could  be  sold  at  eight  shillings  the  barrel, 
nnder  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
house  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  public 
brew-houses  in  Virginia. 

(1)  The  Fore(ktb«r«'  8oog. 
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Among  the  trades  in  New  England,  at  the  same  date,  mentioned  as 
oaving  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage,"  are 
"  brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  hare  a  mj^ 
tery  beyond  others,  as  hare  the  vintners."'  In  1641,  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  who  was  freqaenUj 
elected  a  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  respectable  title  of  "  Mr.,"  received  permission  to  set  up  a  malt-house 
in  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cultivator  of  hope. 
Samuel  Livermore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  1667.  Many 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  ta 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachusetts,  to  a  duty  on  importation.  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished  the  profits,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  reduction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  as  "  piuditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also  a  discoridgm'  to  marchants."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  free  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Broughton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents that  "  the  well-known  advantage  accrueing  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  customs  upon  one  thing  grow  to  custome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "  for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  evell  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  malt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  you  as  fathert 
of  their  freedome,  and  the  present  may  bow  before  you  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theire  wellfare,"  &c.'  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  New  England  bad  now  held 
commercial  intercourse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  rigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt,  Justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  bow 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  "  specious  pretences"  of  indirect  subsidies  levied  through  the 
customs  were  clearly  seen.    They  little  apprehended,  while  deprecating  ao 

(1)  Woodcr-Workiof  ProvldMMw  Mld«B«ot  (ISSS)  tvtatd  to  pay  tb«  flrtl 

(9)  Draka't  AnUqniUM  of  Bottoa.    Tli*    Ui  UrM  apM  ih«m,  alkfiat  ^^  »M  witk- 
p«opi«  of  WMwtowo,  ia  tb*  Inl  year  of  iU    o«l  aalhoritj,  Ae. 
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dang^rons  a  precedent,  that  a  persistent  opposition  to  tazatioo  would 
become  the  ostensible  cause  of  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  This 
first  free>trade  morcment,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  successful,  as 
the  Conrt,  instead  of  repealing  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petitioners 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Conrt  on  the  subject 

During  the  year  1662,  the  younger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  read 
several  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  institute  some  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  following  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  society  some  bottles  of  Beer  brewed  from  In- 
B««r  from  d'*°  com.  Two  ycars  previous  to  that,  a  duty  of  2s.  6J.  a 
iBdUn  Cora,  barrel  on  strong  beer,  and  of  6d.  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  had 
been  imposed  for  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  favorite  beverage,  was  consumed  in  enormous  quantities, 
may  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thus,  through  the  well-known  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  results  valuable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  or  others 
bad  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  custom 
which  bad  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  corn ; 
and  not  without  a  practical  aim,  doubtless,  he  was  solicited  to  furnish  an 
illustration  of  its  feasibility.  Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 
of  being  malted.  Campanios,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  out  of  the 
maize  when  ground ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  com,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer."  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  New  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  "Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  grows  there 
of  various  colors,  white,  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  pied  ....  out  of 
the  white  and  yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  but  the  blue,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
clear."  The  women,  he  tells  us,  brewed  excellent  drink,*  as  in  Sweden, 
and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  com  was  doubtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  including  maize.  Von  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  difficulty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spirituous,  acid,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
natives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syraps  from  the  stalks  of  th« 
plant.     They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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•Mobarioe  principles  of  the  grain,  which  they  inftued  in  water,  after 
which  it  was  mashed  and  boiled  in  the  same  water,  and  in  dae  time  it  was 
drftwn  off  and  set  aside  to  ferment.  This  drink,  which  was  called  vinapri, 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was  in  consequence  forbidden  hj  the 
Incas.  The  juice  of  the  maize,  mingled  with  that  of  other  fruits,  chewed 
and  then  deposited  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment,  constituted  another 
disgusting  drink  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent,  called  c/tttco, 
and  by  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries,  by  whom  it  is  still  prepared, 
kauM.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  said,  that  made  from  materials  ground 
between  the  molars  of  withered  and  hulf-toothless  crones  was  preferred, 
for  no  other  reason,  we  may  suppose,  than  that  the  difficult  and  pro- 
tracted  labor  of  mastication  excited  a  more  copious  eflTusion  of  the  sali- 
vary ingredients  in  the  nauseous  compound.  These,  like  the  former,  were 
highly  intoxicating.'  The  North  American  tribes,  however,  are  bo> 
lieved  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  intoxicating  beverages  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Europeans.' 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  the  culture  and  uses  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  thus  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  A.  D.  1678,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
mode  of  raining  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  in 
its  cultivation  by  the  use  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  grain  is  there  described.     Good  malt,  it  is  stated,  coold 

(1)    Ilnmboldt't    Esmji.      HoCuIloob's  offered  them  brmody  to  elicit  more  of  their 

Abori|cio»l  ReeeMtshes.  ehsraoter    aod    declfoe    by     tbe    ertite*. 

(J)  AooordiDg  to  neekewelder,  there  It  no  Mainly  throagh  the  eoneeqaenee  of  that  Mt 

tradition  of  the  race  belUr  wpporUd  than  *•  •^  **»•  »*>«••  "«*  «">»  npiHj  melUnf 

that  which  aMribea  a  icene  of  intoxlcaUon  f«>°«  ^«  f««  «'  **«•  •^^    I»  "<*»«  ^» 

to  the  fint  Interriew  between  the  Datch  and  "orde  of  Horaea,  who  find*  a  paraUoi  to  tb« 

the  Indian!  on  ManhatUn  Island,  of  which  wi«to*M«  flf  lh«  Irtt  MHgatar  la  Ike  iln 

be  i««eiTed  a  enrioni  aeoooat  fW>m  the  Dela-  •'  Pro««lh«M  aad  iU  dira  eouM|MMaa  to 

warea.    The  nana  of  the  itland,  he  sayi,  ia  ^«  human  family.    Upon  the  natiree  of  thta 

bat  an  abbrertaUon  of  that  firen  it  on  the  ConUnent  the  act  of  the  flret  royagw  to  thair 

occasion,  and  eommemorat«s  and  »ob«rtanU-  *<»»••.  »•»*  *»••  meUphorical  "Ira  water," 

fttae  the  etory,  meaning  "  tJU  ^loee  dtore  «»•  ka«  »*^.  ^  •»•  f***^  •'••*»*  •i*^^  aUtofrf 


mU  09t  rfrwa*.-    Tbe  IroqaoU  an  mU  to  ■••U*^**  o'lk*  Romaa paHli. 

hold  a  iimilar  tradition  aa  to  what  ottmnmi  Aadas  Japatl  ganna 

when  they  were  flnt  made  aeqaalntad  wilk  Igntm^rmmd*  mntd  geatibaa  latalltt 

tbe  nae  of  gunpowder.    In  the  Paadora'a  Poat  Igaaa  Mbarta  4«Me 

box  of  varied    and  awift-deatroylog  erila  SwbdwataaiiMalat,  ai Bcva Mtim 

bnwgbl  by  tba  luropeaaa  to  the  Indian  raea,  Terria  ineabull  cohort  t 

•ana  baa  baa*  mora  baneful  than  the  fatal  8«moiiqne  priaa  Ihrda  aaaaadtoa 

gift  of  "/rt  mmUr."    Hadaoa  l»  Mid,  on  the  Lethi,  eorripolt  gradaa. 

oecaaion  abova  rafbrrad  to,  to  have  ftral 
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only  be  made  from  maize  bj  peculiar  management,  and  the  barley  malt« 
masters  had  in  Tain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  foand  by  experience  that  the  com,  before  it  was  fully  malted,  must 
be  more  completely  germinated,  both  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  the 
extent  of  a  finger-length  at  least.  The  plan  found  most  efiectnal  was  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  throwing  it 
ap  each  way ;  then  to  spread  the  com  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  exca> 
rated,  and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.  Left  thus  until 
the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprouting  corn,  which  would 
require  ten  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 
op,  the  earth  shaken  from  it,  and  dried.  The  Beer  made  from  it  after 
this  management  was  wholesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Beer  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  understood,  was  from  the  com  bread.  This  was  broken 
into  large  lumps  the  size  of  the  fist,  then  mashed  and  treated  as  malt.  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kept  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
cultivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
him.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  used  in  Scotland  for  malting  at  that  time. ' 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  New  England, 
in  1667,  was  l^d.  per  quart.  The  General  Court  had  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  made  with  four  bushels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
least  to  a  hogshead,  and  that  it  should  not  be  sold  above  2d.  the  quart. 
It  was  now  ordered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  "  any  mixture  of  molasses,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  mault,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence."  The  prices 
of  Barley,  Barley-raalt,  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4s.  the  bnshel ; 
wheat,  at  bs.,  and  Indian  com,  at  28.  8d.  the  bushel.  The  value  of  silver 
was  then  about  6«.  Bd.  sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  1673,  the  Court,  taking  into  serious  consideration  "the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  bring- 
ing of  malt,  which  is  a  principal  commodity  of  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  be  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,'' 
imposed  a  duty  of  6<i.  a  bnshel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  protectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  the  most  numerous  class  in  the  Assembly.' 

(1)  A   patent  waa  granted,  in  I891,  to    iitm  ot  tmmaU4d  gnin  in  the  proeeu  whieh 
Alexander  Anderson  for  a  method  of  Brew*     waa  then  considered  a  ralaable  Ai$cortry. 
lag  with  Indian  com,  bj  emplojing  a  por-        (2)  Recordf  of  the  Col.,  toI.  ir.  S44.  &5S. 
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Tbe  shipping  basiness  of  Boston,  and  seTeral  other  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  which,  io 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
▼essels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  theae 
parts  early  in  the  last  century.  It  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foundland, and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  the  Colonies  had  much  trade,  in 
the  first  eight  weeks  of  the  year  1731,  are  mentioned  scTenty-five  tuns  of 
Beer  and  Ale ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
Beer  and  Ale,  and  nine  and  a  half  tuns  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
bably from  the  continental  ports.  Tbe  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  year,  passed  an  Act,  levying  a  duty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
imported  into  that  Colony  from  neighboring  governments.  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
beer  to  that  and  other  Provinces,  as  well  as  to  foreign  ports. 

The  enormous  importations  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 
the  extensive  distillations  of  rum  from  it,  in  which  business  Rhode  Island 
was  very  active,  interfered  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Malting  and 
Brewing.  A  high  prohibitive  duty  npon  molasses  was  consequently 
recommended  about  this  time  as  a  desirable  measure.  The  Province 
raised  and  exported  barley  in  considerable  quantity.  It  produced  at  a 
later  period  very  superior  cider  for  exportation. 

Connecticut  was  also  celebrated  for  the  amount  and  quality  of  its  cider, 
and  at  MidUleton,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses,  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  western  counties  also  produced  much 
cider. 

Tlie  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  io  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitoa. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
,  ,     1633,  the  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Van 

Twiller,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
Ac»  Y  rk.  eluding  a  Brewery  upon  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  tbe  prM> 
ent  Wall  street  westward  to  Hudson  street  Ita  site  was  tbe  north  side 
of  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  betwera  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  forth  the  place  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  drink. 
The  dirtt illation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  waa 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
following  year,  drunkonness  had  become  so  alarmingly  preraleBt  that,  to 
abate  tbe  disorders  arising  from  it,  and  to  secnre  a  better  obeenrance  of 
tbe  Sabbath,  the  municipal  authorities  of  tbe  town,  in  April  of  Uiat  year, 
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prohibited  the  tapping  of  Beer  daring  dirine  service,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
at  night,  under  a  penalty  of  twentj-five  guilders,  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
offense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  "  Schout 
Fiscaal,"  or  Attorney  General.  The  oflender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Beer  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquor,  shows  the  sense  then  entertained 
of  the  magnitude  of  an  evil  which  still  baffles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
•ors  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  that  day.  "  Whereas,"  they 
say,  "  complaints  are  made  that  some  of  our  inhabitants  have  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  must  ruin  the  Slate,  &c."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  New  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coen tics'  Slip. 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  privileged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  unfavorable  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
dustry, on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
in  the  mannfacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutch  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be- 
came at  a  very  early  day  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony.  la 
1644,  when  it  was  much  harassed  and  impoverished  by  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  toward  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  Kieft  and  his  Council  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people's  representatives,  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  In 
June,  therefore,  proclamation  was  made  that  there  should  be  paid  "on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much  ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
four  stuyvers;  French  wine,  two  stuyvers,  to  be  paid  by  the  tapsters;  on 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  guilder,  triplets  and  halves  in  proportion.  All  on  pain  of  forfeitiug 
the  goods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  for  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  All  this  provisionally,  until  the  good  God 
shall  grant  us  peace,  or  that  we  shall  be  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland  " 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  "  establishing  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,"  produced  much 
dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dutch  soldiers,  destitute  of  clothing,  arrived  from  Curacoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  the  Province.  Bat  as  these  had  to  be  clothed,  the  Director  r»> 
newed  the  impost  on  Beer  by  ordering  that  every  ton  should  pay  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  retoni 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  he  coald  make  any  sale.  A  receiver 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  was  entitled 
to  five  per  cent  for  his  trouble.  This  indefinite  renewal  of  a  tax  imposed 
for  a  temporary  pur{)ose  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted by  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  its  object  and  the  mode  of  Ite 
enactment.  It  was  the  duty,  they  urged,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  iti 
troops  and  defend  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  would  be  offended  should  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
vants, who  had  no  such  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  determined 
to  resist  The  "  Scbont  Fiscaal,"  on  the  other  band,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Numerous  prosecu- 
tions followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
opposition  to  it  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parties,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Oor- 
eruor. ' 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  in  New  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider* 
able  note,  and  filled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  community. 
Their  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  "  Brouwer  Straat"  or  the  Brewers'  8treel» 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  end 
Whitehall.  It  was  one  of  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mercial capital,  and  received  its  present  name  from  being  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  165t. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreeet,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1636,  and  in  1645  received  a  grant  apon  the 
above  street  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  He  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  farm  at  Harlaem,  and  of  the  "  Old  Kirk"  or  church  on  Pearl  street) 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  servioei 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  waa  privileged  with  "the 
great  citizenship." 

Jacob  Wolfertsen  Tan  Conwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  the  same  street  on  land  granted  him  also  in  1645,  et 
the  comer  of  Stone  and  Broad  street    He  was  not  saccetaftil  in  baaitteiB» 

(1)  (yOaUtfiuHi'i  Stw  K«Ui«rUad«. 
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and  entailed  mortgmges  apoo  his  property,  of  which,  however,  he  held 
poeseesion  antil  his  death  in  1670.  The  same  premises  were  occupied  as 
a  brewery  sabseqnaatly  bj  John  Van  Coawenhoven. 

Peter,  a  yoonger  brother  of  Jacob  jast  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
nent person  at  that  day,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  and  trader. 
He  was  six  years  a  "  Schepen"  of  the  city.  He  was  unpopular  both 
with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  his  Dutch  neigh- 
bors. Having  been  arraigned  on  a  charge  of  extortion,  he  refu.sed  to 
give  bail,  and  was  imprisoned  and  fined.  He  left  the  city  and  resided 
awhile  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Pearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  His  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  1670,  the  property  of  Isaac  Van  Yleck, 
who,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  prosperous  business 
in  Brewing.     He  was  several  years  an  alderman,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayards,  also,  Nicholas  and  Balthazar,  step-sons  of  Governor 
Stuyvesant^  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  An 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the  "Bayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants.  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  and  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDoagal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metropolis,  was  Olofif  Stevcnsen  Van  CortlandL  He 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  same 
year  for  a  civil  office  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  ($12.00)  per  month.  He  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  in 
1618,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business.  His  premises  were  on  "  De 
Broawer  Straat,"  now  Stone,  adjoining  those  of  Isaac  De  Foreest,  where 
his  property  was  one  of  the  first  class,  and  valued,  on  the  final  cession  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  in  1674,  at  $30,000.  Hi  was  an  influential  poli- 
tician, and,  in  1650,  the  President  of  the  citizens'  representatives  called 
the  "  Nine  Men,"  who  were  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  last 
governor,  Stnyvesant,  and  were  by  him  turned  out  of  their  pews  in 
church,  and  their  seats  torn  up.  He  had  a  valuable  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjacent  to  Cortlandt  street,  which  still  perpetuates 
his  name.  He  held  several  prominent  offices.  His  son,  Stepbanus,  was 
the  first  native-bom  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-fonr.  Another  son,  Jacobus,  was,  like  the  last-mentioned, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  Mayor  of  the  city.  Jacob  Kip,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  in  1658  resigned  the  secretary-ship  of  the  city 
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mtLgUtncj,  to  which  he  was  appointed  fire  years  before,  while  qaite  a 
yootb,  00  the  first  organization  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  Brewing 
basiiie^ia.  He  afterward  resigned  it  fur  mercantile  porsuits.  His  prop- 
erty on  Broad  street,  partly  acquired  in  the  business,  and  partly  by  mar- 
riage with  the  wealthy  widow  of  Qaleyn  Yerplanck,  was  estimated  ia 
1674  at  $8,000.  Daniel  Yenreelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  at 
Fort  Orange,  resided  about  this  time  on  "De  Prince  Straat,"  now 
Beaver,  east  of  Broad.  There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the  State. 
On  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jausen  Van  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  marker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  1667  inspector 
of  pipe  staves.  Jan  Yinje  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1653. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  and  Maidea 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Farm. 
In  1654,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  had  joined  the  New  Eog- 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street  He  there  ee> 
tablishcd  a  Brewery,  which,  after  his  death  in  1670,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Row,  was  purchased  of  his 
widow  by  William  Beekman.  Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  in 
1647,  and  was  the  Grst  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  which 
conjointly  still  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  age  a 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  offices  at  different  timea. 
He  was  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  Sooth  River  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopos.  He  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem until  his  death  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  property 
on  the  present  Pearl  street,  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street, 
was  in  1674  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman's  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  mannfMS 
turers,  to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "the 
Swamp." 

In  1630,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.     Among  the  first  persooi 
sent  to  colonize  the  place  was  Rutger  Hendrickson  Tin  Soest, 

rAiWay.  ^  superintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  his 
earnings  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patrooo. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  previous  to 
1637.  An  addition  wu  made  to  the  settlement  in  164S  by  the  Company 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  among  whom  was  Evcert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.     Betweeo  two  and 
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three  handred  bosbels  of  malt  for  bia  use  were  sent  in  the  sbip  with 
him.'  Joao  La  Battie  was,  after  the  bailding  of  Fort  Orange,  per* 
mitted  to  build  a  bouse  in  the  fort  and  to  use  it  as  a  Brewery,  and  re- 
main in  possession  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  provided  the  Company's  affairs  and  interests  were 
not  neglected  by  him,  and  that  be  annually  paid  six  merchantable  beavers 
for  the  privilege. • 

la  erecting  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  little  feudal  do- 
minion, the  Patroon  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  manufacturing  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  permitted  private  persons  the  privilege  of  brew- 
ing for  the  nse  of  their  own  families.  This  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times unlawfully  invaded.  In  December,  1646,  a  peremptory  order, 
under  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Antonie  De  Hooges — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Highlands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — was  served  by  the  magistrates  upon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "  Whereas  their  Honors  of  the  Court  of  this  Colonie  find 
that  Cornells  Segersz,  notwithstanding  former  placards  and  prohibitions, 
has  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  what  is  not  his  business — with  Beer- 
brewing — directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  authorization  given  to  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonie ;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
said  Comelis  Segersz,  to  brew  or  cause  to  be  brewed,  or  otherwise  to 
manufacture  any  Beer,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  required  by  him  for  his 
own  housekeeping,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty-five  Carolus  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Beer.  The  said  Comelis  Segersz  is  further  warned 
that  no  cloak  or  idle  excuse  shall  hereafter  avail,  but  that  this  ordinance 
shall  be  maintained  and  executed  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  shall  make  any  mistake.  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Rensselaerwyck,  26  Oct,  1646." 

The  Patroon's  Brewery  was  rented  in  1649  to  Rutger  Jacobson,  in 
partnership  with  Goosen  Gerrittsen  Van  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  the 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
on  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
made.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  schepels  (about 
1120  bushels)  of  malt.  Jacobson  rose  by  industry  to  wealth  and  respect- 
ability. His  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckers.  Wolfert  Gerritsen,  probably  a  near  relative  of  his 
partner,  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms,  and  the  step- 
father of  the  two  eminent  New  Amsterdam  brewers,  Jacob  and  Peter 
Van  Couwenhoven. 

(1)  O'CaUaghu'i  K«w  NeOkvlaadf.  (3)  MdbmU'i  AoiuOj  of  Albany,  ir.  5«. 
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Another  earlj  official  of  Rensselaerwyck,  Arendt  Van  Curler,  wu  fai 
1661  the  proprietor  of  a  Brewery  at  Beveryck,  the  present  site  of 
Albany.  He  was  held  in  high  eiiteem  both  by  the  English  and  French 
GoTemore,  who  soaght  his  friendship  and  counsel.  He  was  proninent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Dutch  Province.  Daniel  Yenreelen,  aa  early  aettJer 
at  Fort  Orange,  afterward  carried  on  his  business  of  Brewing  at  ICan- 
hattan.  Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  witk 
New  England,  and  (criain  persons  at  Fort  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brcwin;,^  .suoiig  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  The  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  1695,  that,  for  the  payment  of  £10  ISs.,  current  money,  dne  for 
charges  and  expenses,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  y*  County  dial!  procore 
corn  so  much  to  brew  three  pipes  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  V.  Corlaer 
and  Albert  Rjckman  are  to  brew  it,  thinking  it  will  amount  to  y*  com- 
plement." Kalm  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1747,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  New  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  profitable  crop,  and  were  ae- 
customcd  to  make  malt  of  wheat  One  of  the  most  prosperoof  brewen 
of  Albany  during  the  last  century  was  Harman  Qansevoort,  who  died  In 
1801,  having  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  the  businen.  His  Brewery  stood 
at  the  comer  of  Maiden  Lane  and  Dean  street,  and  was  demolished  in 
1807.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  lat« 
as  1833,  when  the  dome  of  Stanwix  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  comp^ed  it  to  the  capacious  brew  kettle  of  old  Harme  Qanae* 
voort,  whose  fame  was  fresh  in  tluir  memories.' 

The  general  neglect  in  New  >•  cthcrlands  of  every  branch  of  agricnltore* 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  brcadstuffs.  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  timet,  depoid- 
ent  uuou  the  husbandry  and  charity  of  the  Indians  for  the  means  of  tub- 
y.  I       prospect  of  a  di-.  om  this  cause,  and  tke  great 

inllux  of  emigrants  then  taking  place,  in  addition  to  a  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  States  General,  caused,  in  1653,  a  prohibition  of  the  ez- 
portation  of  bread-corn,  and  an  order  that  eqnal  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  com  as  of  Tobacco,  by  planting  a  hill  of  tiia 
former  for  every  one  of  the  latter.  As  a  conservative  measnreb  al  Um 
•ame  time,  the  contturoption  of  grain  by  brewing  and  distilling  was  strietlj 
forbidden.  The  distillation  of  grain  was  again  forbiddoi  in  1676,  and 
on  numeroos  other  occasions,  in  that  and  in  other  Provinoee,  at  irall  f<Mr 

(1)  MsBMirt  AanaU  of  AWmmj.    Pl«ai>  tbU  WMJiiy  Brtww.  ihtA  whm  h*  vIslMi 

•alrlM  »t  Ui«  •xpvoM  of  AltMiay  At*  »ad  ito  to  fltro  «  •!»««{«)  flavor  to  agMl  Wawteg 

Brawtra  an  aoi  a  rocoat  Uiiog.    It  vaa  ra-  ba  voald  waali  hU  oU  l«ul>«rB  bnat^aa  ia 

iatad  bjr  tht  M  paopla  ^tj  jma  agp  tf  iU 
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the  presenratioD  of  bread-staffs  as  to  abate  the  growing  evils  of  intem- 
permnce  among  Indians  and  Earopean  settlers. 

Among  the  Laws  established  by  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 
Government  of  the  Province  after  its  snrrender  to  the  English,  was  one 
relating  to  the  manafactore  of  Beer.  It  was  ordered,  "  That  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  henceforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 
Beore  for  sale,  bat  oulj  such  as  are  known  to  have  sufficient  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  Art  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.  That  if  any  undertake 
for  victaalling  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  such 
vessels,  or  any  other  person  within  this  Government,  do  prove  uufit> 
unwholesome  and  useless  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insufficiency 
of  the  Mault  or  Brewing  or  unwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
thereby  shall  be  and  is  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  sufficient  damage  by 
action  against  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale."  By  the  altera- 
tions and  amendments  of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  General  Assizes  in 
the  following  year,  "  Inn-keepers  and  ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  put  any  particular  quantity  of  malt  in  their  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  sell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  above  12s.  the 
gallon,  under  penalty  of  208.  for  each  gallon  sold."* 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  all  the  seaport  towns, 
as  well  as  for  export,  rendered  au  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  manufacture  Beer  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  the  place  where  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  where  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  continent  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fifty  years  have  developed  in  the  business. 

In  New  Jersey,  barley  was  very  early  raised  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
exportation.  Its  price  was,  in  1668,  is.  per  bushel,  and  in  1678,  it  was 
Br*wUjftB  3*-  ^-  ^^  1684,  Deputy  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 
s*w  j«n«y.  t)arley  to  have  been  only  2«.  currency ;  which  price,  as  the  cur- 
rency was  one-fifth  more  than  sterling,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  Beer.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  eastern  Province,  as  letters  from  the  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
the  same  year,  to  their  friends  in  England  and  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
hoase  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Amboy,  but  there  was  uo  Brewer  in 
the  place.  A  Brewer  and  Baker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  were  scarce.     As  an  inducement  to  emigrants,  it  was  represented 


(1)  We  are  largely  indebted  for  tfae  fore-  Unda,  by   Dr.  E.  B.   O'Callaghan;   and  to 

going  Ga«ta  to  the  raloable  BiatoriM  of  New  Manaell'i  Annala  of  Albany. 

Tork,  by  D.  T.  Valentine;  of  New  Netber-  (2)  Docamentary  Diftory  of  Kew  Tork. 
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that  laborers  had  not  above  one-third  the  work  to  do  that  was  r»qaired 
in  England,  while  they  fared  much  better,  living  on  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
padding,  milk,  butter,  with  good  beer  and  cider  for  drink.  Their  wages 
were  2ts.  to  2«.  6(/.  per  day.  The  cider  of  New  Jersey  was,  in  Colonial 
times,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  men- 
tioned, thus  early,  as  the  produce  of  the  Province,  of  which,  that  made 
"  at  one  town  called  Newark,"  surpassed  in  quality  the  cider  of  New  Eng- 
land. At  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  brew-houses,  malt-bouses  and 
bakeries  are  mentioned  in  1698.  A  large  house  and  lot  on  the  main  or 
High  street  in  the  town,  with  Malt-bouse,  Brew-house,  Mill-boose,  brew- 
ing-vessels, kiln,  a  large  copper  which  would  boil  ten  barreU,  coolers, 
tuns,  backs,  malt-mill  and  miil-stones,  etc.,  were  offered  for  sale,  in  1730, 
by  William  Bartoft,  of  Philadelphia.'  Beer,  as  well  as  Barley  and  other 
grain,  is  named  among  the  exports  from  Aml^oy,  in  1750. 

An  early  law  of  the  Province  (in  1668)  required  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  40s.  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquors  in  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  which  was  afterward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1683,  ordinary-keepers  were  debarred  from  collecting  debts  for  liquor 
sold.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morals, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  retail  of  liquors,  stringent 
laws  were  often  found  necessary.  The  Fairs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  in  Burlington,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
visitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retailing  liquors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  sassafras,  and  beer  and  brandy  from  the 
BmriBKiB  persimmou.  They  also  brewed  small  beer  from  Indian  com,  at 
lU  m4  D^  before  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  countryman, 
uwu^       Kalm,  was  done  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 

(I)  Tht  CoQBtj  RMorda  of  Salem  eontala  hftlf  a  pioi  of  rua  ia  th«  mm*,  ain*  p«i«t ; 

th«  following  Rule  of  th«  Court,  mad*  in  fur  Mch  pint  of  win*,  oatahilllaf ;  for  eaeli 

17M  t  "  That  each  rMpaetlra  public-hooM  gill  of  ram,  lhre«-p«n«« ;  for  aaeh  quart  oi 

kMp«r  within  thif  eonnty  take  for  thtlr  •••  (troag  B««r,  fbnr  paaM  :  for  wmIi  gtU  of 

vtral  MMrartt  of  liquor*  b«r«*Aar  aaaad,  brandy,  or  eordial  dnua,  ds  pMMtf  for  Mtk 

•afollowatii,  aadnonor«,vli. :  PorMMkaib  qnart  of  neib«|^ia,  alaa  pMM*|  for  Mali 

of  pnneb,aiad«witbdoable-r«fla«dracaraad  qoart  of  eidar,  fear  poaoa.    lalablw  for 

oao  gill  and  a  balf  of  ram,  nine  p«n«a ;  for  atm—Por  a  bot  dlaa«r»  algiU  paaaa}  for 

«a«b  BlbBada«itbaingl».reAna4ngar,  aad  braakfoat  or  aappor,  ata  ptaaa,    fW  boiaaa 

oao  gUI  aad  a  balf  of  raa,  aigbt  paaao|  fbr  —Two  qaarU  oata,  Ibraa  paaaa;  atebaag 

aaok  alb  aada  of  Maaoovado  aagar,  ala.,  aad  good  bay,  oa«b  algbl,  tAz  paaeo :  paa> 

Mvaa  paaoo;  for  ta«b  qaait  of  tiff  aad*  witk  taro,  As  poaoa.* 
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of  Europe.  The  Datch  bad  severd  breweries  in  the  settlement  aboot 
the  jear  1663.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Assembly  held  under  the 
Pi  -:■  Ouremment,  about  the  year  1682,  the  qoestiou  was  debated 

«i.  i  ill  Beer  should  be  rated  at  id.  per  quart  and  molasses  beer  at 

one  penny,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  aflBrmatire  should  be  the  selliDg 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in  May,  of  the 
following  year. 

At  hh  manor  of  Penusbory,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bucks  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  house,  attached 
to  which  was  a  Malt-honse,  Brew-house  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo- 
lution;  but  the  ancient  frame  Brew-house,  of  which  a  cut  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  years 
ago  near  the  farm-house  of  Mr.  Crozer,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash-book  of  the  establish- 
ment shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  supplied  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  sought  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im- 
portant than  at  present. 

Coffee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  little  used.  Penn's 
accounts  show  that  coffee,  in  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  York,  at  the  cost  of  18s.  9d.  the  pound.  Tea  is  supposed  to  have 
been  procured  direct  from  England,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea-pot 
is  upon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1719,  by  the  printer,  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  50  shillings  per 
pound,  Pennsylvania  currency.' 

In  1 684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  different  liquors,  including 
Beer,  Mum,  and  Spanish  Wines,  on  which  5d.  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d.  per  gallon. 
Penn  generously  remitted  the  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after- 
ward regretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  1687,  he  proposed 
that  the  custom  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  But  he  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem- 
bly so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inordinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.      "  Three  or  four  spaacious  malt-houses,  as  many 

(1)  The  lint  CoffiM  Boom  in  London  wsa  Warrille  tajs  that,  in  1788,  there  was  no 

Bot  opened  ontil  abont  the  year  1857,  and  Coffee  Hou»e  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phi- 

oot  of  that  originated  the  hooM  in  St  Mi-  ladelphia.     One  house   in   each,  called  by 

chael's  Chnreh- jard,  known,  until  a  lata  that  name,  terred  aa  an  Bzehange. 
day,  as  tha  •^  Virginia  CoffM  Hoaaa."    D« 
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Iftrge  brew-honses,  and  many  handsome  bake-hoases  for  public  ase,"  in 
Philadelphia,  are  spoken  of  by  Thomas,  in  1698.  The  brewers  sold  ale 
equal  in  strength  to  the  London  half-and-half,'  for  fifteen  shillings  per 
barrel.  It  was  in  more  esteem,  he  tells  us,  and  brought  a  higher  price 
in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
reputation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liquors  were  Tery  early 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  there,  was  Anthony  Morris.  Hi* 
brew -house  was  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  for  serend 
years  previous  to  1707,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  first  Society  of  Bap« 
tists  in  this  city.  The  family  was  prominent  in  the  basioess  for  serenJ 
generations. 

In  1704,  some  of  the  inhabitantn  of  Philadelphia,  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  (General  Court  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  accord* 
ingly,  and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  promoting  the  cnlti> 
ration  of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  1657,  been  made  the  ob> 
ject  of  legislative  encouragement  in  Virginio.  In  December,  of  the 
fuUowing  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  them  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures.  Leave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  porpose. 
The  price  of  malt  that  year  was  48.  6<f.'  The  dnty  on  hops  was  renewed 
in  1721,  when  the  impost  on  liquors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Massachusetts.  Beer  was  shipped,  previons  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia  to  Georgia,  and  other  southern  province^ 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-house  was,  at  thit 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  Hook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  princip«l 
Brewer,  probably  the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assemblj, 

(1)  Porter  U  quite  a  modern  bererage,  quired  to  lell  Beer  and  «]«  bj  wlB*-a«MW* 

having  been  flnt  brewed  rinee  1730.     Pre-  to  thote  who  drank  it  on  the  prvaivw,  umI 

vion«  to  that,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  were  hj  beer-mearare  to  thoM  who  earrtod  II 

the  malt  liquon  in  uw,  and  penona  were  awajr.  The  eeller  of  adulterated  nun,  braady 


accnitomed  to  call  for  "  half  and  half,"  that  or  (pirila,  furfeited  the  tame  and  thraa  I 

i*.  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer  iu  ralae.    An  Act  of  Majr  SI,  1718,  aada  la 

and  twopennj;  "three  threadi"  waa  next  eontequenre  oT the  azMeaiTe  mm  eharftd 

««ed,  which  waa  a  third  of  each  ;  and  to  by  laTcm  keeper*,  ata^  fer  wlaa,  baar.  eMer 

avoid  the  inoonvenienee  and  wa<te  of  draw-  and  othw  Uqnoia,  aapowarad  Uia  Jwtkw 

ing  (Vom  three  eatka,  a  brewer  named  liar-  throaghoat  tb«  proriaea,  ftmr  tUaea  la  lb* 

wood  invented  a  liquor  with  the  united  fla-  year,  to  Sx  the  pricet  of  raeh  Kqaore,  wbleh 

vor  of  the  three  combined,  which  he  ealled  wera  to  be  proelaimad  by  tba  eriar  at  the 

'*  entira  bott"    A*  it  wa«  (trengthening,  doe*  of  tba  wMaiaat,  and  to  be  aSxed  to  tba 

and  B«eh  aved  by  porter*  and  working  pao*  Coart-boata  door* ;    aad   twenty  •btllinga 

pie,  it  raealvad  the  name  of  porur.  wai  the  penally  for  exeaading  Ibe  rata.   For 

(3)  By  as  Act  of  the  AMeably  of  that  the  third  offeaaa,  flra  poaada,  aad  laaa  of 

year,  Uoanaad  Urara  kaepera,  1 1«^  wart  ra-  tba  privUega  of  aalllBg  fiir  tkrM  yaan. 
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and  a  highly  inflaential  citizen,  apprised  the  public,  in  April,  1732,  that  he 
lokl  strong  Beer  for  24«.  the  barrel,  or  lid,  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  16«. 
the  barrel,  or  &d.  the  gallon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  8s.  the  barrel,  and  4d. 
the  gallon.  Those  who  would  send  "  clean  bottles,  with  good  corks,'' 
could  have  the  best  beer  for  is.  the  dozen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2s. 
Another  Brewer  of  the  citj,  at  tliat  time,  was  Mr.  Badcook. 

The  manufacture  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Douglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsylvania  production  in  lt50.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766,  amounted  to  1288  barrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar- 
rel The  shipments  of  Beer,  in  1772,  were  1236  ;  in  1773,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  English 
Beer  were  poured  into  Philadelphia  and  other  ports  with  the  flood  of 
British  manufactures.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manufactures,  in  August,  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  ncyertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
bushels  of  barley  anntially,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  by 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  pernicious  effects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
keads  of  mm,  worth  £20,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  wonid  require  one  hundr'ed  and  twenty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain  to  make  its  equivalent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. The  importation  of  ardent  spirits,  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
laid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  however,  insufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  breweries,  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derived 
from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  from  New  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manufacture  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia,  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
ers were  only  circumscribed  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Btirley.  The 
attention  of  the  fanners  was,  in  consequence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  g^in.  The  quality  of  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
•carcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  from  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 

(I)  Ob  Ui«  aaBifiMt  of  th«  ship  A»tr«a,  of  which  it  is  laid  in  the  letter  of  Initnie. 

of  SalMi,  MaasMhaMlta,  bj  E.  H.  Derby,  tioni,  "The  Philsdelphia  Beer  ii  put  np  (o 

with  Ml  KMorted  cargo  for  C«Dton,  in  1789,  atrong  that  it  will  not  be  approred  of  nntil 

are  34  hhda.  of  3  barrcla  each,  and  34  bar-  it  ia  made  weaker.     Ton  bad  beat  try  aoma 

rela  of  40  gallona  each,  of  Philadelphia  Baar,  of  it  Ant." 
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the  voyage  to  China  and  back  without  detriment  to  its  qaalitj.  Th« 
price,  in  Philadelphia,  of  American  Beer  was,  in  1790,  30«.  the  barrel, 
and  bottled,  8s.  4d.  per  dozen.  It  was  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
from  that  and  other  domestic  ports.  The  shipping  of  the  city  took  off 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  domestic  consumption,  farored  byseToral 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  its  use  in  preference  to  distilled  liqoors, 
was  large.  The  exports  of  Beer,  cider,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1791,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  249  dozen  bottles.  But  much 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liquors,  and  other  portions 
through  the  jiorts  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Coxe,  Com- 
missioned of  the  Revenue,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
ceeded, in  the  quantity  of  their  manufactured  liquors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  States.'  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1793) 
ceased.  About  16,500  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable, and  the  importation  expensive.  Lancaster  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  and  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet's  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  from  Master  Evelin,  who 
Br«win«ta  ^(^^  ''^®<^  there,  says  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
Md  v"^-  tban  in  England  for  "  pumpion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer ;  and 
'***  ale  we  have  for  you  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in  summer  rock 

cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Vinegar,  is  the  best  bearerage." 
The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  hero  mentioned,  was  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  production  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the  more 
southern  provinces,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Maryland 
and  Virginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia.  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liqaore,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  at  any  County  Court  House,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  in  other 
parts  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Marys  were,  in  January  and  Anfosft 
of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  500  pooode  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.    The  price  of  small  Beer 

(1)  Vl«w  of  th«  U.  SiiitM.    TiM  y«<Md  Mast**  «« HomAmwad  It  hm^"  •*».    The 

pro«MsioB,  In  1789,  •■■b«r«d  taa  wuMm  OMnu  of  ISlS  ntarMl  Awtjr-ttctit  brvw. 

brewers,  kwdsd  bjr  Rrabao   DaioM,  and  ara  in  Ui«  8Ul«,  of  wkiek  •!•*••  wtn  la 

fotlowad  by  MTaatar-tvoJoaraajraaa.    Tba  Pblladtlpbla  City,  and   Mvaatcaa  la  (b« 

Mottoat  WW*— "  Propar  Ortak  far  Aaiari*  eoanlj. 
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wu  then  established  at  10  poands  of  tobacco,  and  of  strong  beer,  20 
pounds  per  gallon. 

Breweries  were  erected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  ont.  Aboat 
the  first  in  that  place  was  set  ap  in  1744,  by  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Bamctz,  from  York,  Pennsylrania,  who  bnilt  a  brewery  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  benefited  by  the  capital  and 
industry  of  that  thrifty  people.  Several  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them.  William  Smith  and  James  Sterret,  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1761,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery,  on  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  and  re-built,  and  burned  again  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. A  distillery  was  erected,  about  the  same  time,  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets,  by  Samuel  Purviance,  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Only  about  fifteen  hundred  gallons  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  in  1791. 

Virginia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-houses;  but,  it  was  said,  "Most 
brew  their  own  beer  strong  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  "  The  Maize  or  Virginia  come,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
*'  maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May." 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Britain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beer, — was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards,  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  for  malting,  and  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  pleasing  strong  drink"  made  from  the  West  India 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have  been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  success,  and  eight  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.  This  practice 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  la-st  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Virginia  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
beer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1656,  nothing 
could  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "beverige."  This 
was  laid  to  the  negligence  of  the  "good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house< 
wives  they  were.' 

(1)  Hammood'i  Leah  and  Rachel. 
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Tb«  old  Englisb  castom  of  leaving  the  brewing  to  the  women  of  tha 
boosehold  appears  also  to  bave  been  brongbt  over  by  the  colonists.  The 
practice  was,  however,  never  very  general  in  America,  and  for  domesUe  ue, 
▼arioos  fermented  liqaors,  from  fruits  and  saccharine  sobstancct,  sup- 
plied  the  place  of  small  Beer.  Peach  brandy,  of  an  excellent  qaality, 
was,  during  Colonial  times,  a  household  manufacture  of  considerable 
value,  and  more  or  less  of  it  was  regularly  exported.  Ik  was,  after  sim- 
ple fermentation,  distilled  into  strong  spirit.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
and  a  few  other  crops,  employed  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
southern  Provinces,  rather  than  barley  or  wheat,  and  constituted  the  cur- 
rency of  the  Province.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  that  article^ 
including  the  cask,  was,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1662,  the  price  of  a  liceoM^ 
to  sell  liquors  by  retail,  a  bond  being  giveu  not  to  sell  above  the  rates 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  number 
of  ordinaries  or  tippling-houses  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Court-house,  unless  in  public  places  and  great  Roads  for 
the  accommodation  of  travellers."  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  |»obft- 
bly  never  very  great  in  Virginia. 

"  The  habit  of  the  Carolinians,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808,  "  is  in  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfactory.  *  '*'  Hence  breweries  are  rare,  while  diiitilleries  are  eom- 
mon."  There  was,  however,  a  growing  fondness  for  Beer  at  that  time. 
A  Brewery  was  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province,  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
about  the  year  1760,  which  proved  useful. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe* 
ries,  long  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  Scotch  settlement.  Wine  was  more  aa 
object  of  domestic  production  in  these  Provinces ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia., 
From  the  little  attention  paid  to  the  producliou  of  malt  liquors,  striet 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  inhabitanta 
in  early  Unlet.  A  large  Brewery  was  established  by  Oglethorpe,  in  Qeor* 
gia,  about  the  year  1740,  which  furnished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  cflorts  to  keep  out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  found 
impracticable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  officers  would  withdraw 
from  his  presence  to  quaff  their  favorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  be 
would  denounce  woe  to  the  liquor,  and  which,  If  it  came  to  his  sight,  be 
always  destroyed. 

Several  circnmstaoces  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  manufao* 
turc  of  malt  liqaors  in  the  American  Ooloniet.  MalUog  was  not  gene- 
rally  conducted  as  a  separate  bnsioess,  as  in  Europe.  The  boosebold 
brewing  of  small  Beer  wu  contequently  not  fkvored,  and  the  taste  for  such 
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liqaon  waa  not  formed.  The  heat  of  the  sammera,  and  the  great  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  preserring  good  efferrescing  Beer,  was 
another  impediment  to  its  manufactare,  particalarly  for  exportation. 
But  the  large  quantities  of  Tinoos  liqaors  of  a  pleasant  qaality  made  in 
families  from  native  fruits,  such  as  cider,  perrj,  apple  and  peach  brandj, 
currant  wine,  etc.,  of  methegliu  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spruce  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  rum,  brandy,  and  wine,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
wine  countries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  beverages,  than 
to  the  more  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pale  ale  and  por- 
ter were  first  made  in  this  country  about  the  year  1774. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

S88ATS  IN  THX  MANUrAGTURK  OF   Willi  IN  THB  OOLOlim. 

The  attempts  made  daring  oar  Colonial  history  to  introduce  the  cal- 
tnre  of  the  grape  for  the  manafactare  of  Wine,  were  far  more  nameroas 
and  expensive  than  they  were  soccessful  or  encooraging.  That  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  a  principal  industry  io  Beveral  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  not  surprising.  Since  the  day  when  Noah  "began  to  be  a  bos- 
bandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken,"  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abused,  than  the  beveragea 
extracted  from  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  been  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Even  the  Qothlandic  nar> 
ratives  of  ante-Columbian  adventures  had  bestowed  the  name  of  "  Wine- 
land  the  Good"  upon  some  portion  of  the  North  American  Contioent, 
or  its  islands,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  visited.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  first  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  their  own  country,  both  with 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  in  England  the  culture  of 
the  grape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  Wines.  Though  few  vineyards  are  now  to  be  foand 
in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  and  famished 
abandance  of  Wine.  Although  the  importation  of  French  Wines,  aA«r 
the  Norman  conquest  had  caused  the  rine  to  be  neglected  in  England, 
the  use  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  proba- 
bly far  more  general  with  its  population,  relatively,  than  at  preaent. 

The  hopes  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  in  America  were  great,  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  French,  and  other  emigrants 
trota  Continental  Eorope,  in  proportion  to  the  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  natire 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  climate. 
The  sereral  associations  and  private  adventurers  who  at  different  tiroes 
made  settlements  upon  American  soil,  with  scarcely  an  excepUon,  there- 
(866) 
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fore,  either  attefnpted,  recommended,  or  encoaraged  the  cultiration  of 
the  rine.  In  some  instances  the  attempts  inToUed  a  considerable  amoant  of 
unrequited  expense.  It  is  onlj  in  our  own  day  that  a  prospect  has  arisen 
of  making  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  abortive  efforts  to 
cultirate  the  vine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fnlfili  her 
early  pledges,  for  her  indications  are  seldom  delusive.  Late  experience 
luu  shown  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  cultivation  is  now  becoming  a  pro- 
fitable business  in  several  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenous 
Tarieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  clusters  in  wild  luxuriance  along  the 
Talleys  and  fertile  bottoms,  or  clasped  with  fruitful  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  every  sunny  hill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  are  nearly  the  only 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  suitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  country,  and  their  assiduous  cultivation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeavored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  caltivators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  supplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  vine-dress- 
ers ;  ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  native  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
nature  of  the  attempt.  However  alluring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colonista 
two  hundred  years  ago.  Wine-making  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accumulated  capital. 

As  early  as  1610,  soon  after  colonization  had  got  an  effective  foot-hold  in 

Virginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  French,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 

preparation  to  plant  vines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 

7«H*iBTirin  the  woods.     A  sample  of  Wine  from  native  grapes  was  sent 

home  ia  1612.     A  vineyard,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 

was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  year  1620. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
vine-dressers,  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  European  vines. 
Their  favorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  "far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Languedoc,  the  vines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  variety  all  over  the  land  ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  unusual  bigness  that  they  did  not  believe  them  to 
be  grapes,  until,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  their  kernels ;  that  thej 
had  planted  the  cuttings  of  their  vines  at  Michaelmas,  and  had  grapes 
from  those  very  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  heard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country.'"  The  state- 
(1)  Bererlcy'f  Hiftorjr  of  Tirgini«. 
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ment  of  tho  Frenchmen  as  to  llu*  early  maturity  of  the  vioea,  is  Tindicated 
bjT  the  historian  whom  we  have  quoted,  who  srers  that  he  bad  teen  the 
experiment  made  both  with  foreign  and  native  vines.  Their  waot  of  soo* 
cess — for  they  are  said  to  have  ruinotl  the  pruji(  i — renders  qaestionabie 
the  fidelity  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  services.  They  had,  however, 
socceeded  in  making,  previous  to  the  massacre  in  1622,  a  small  quantity 
of  Wine,  of  which  a  sample  was  sent  to  England  that  year.  The  atten« 
tion  of  the  Virginia  settlers  to  that  industry  was  enjoined  by  the  terms 
of  their  grants  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  vainly  hoped  to  divert  them 
from  the  all-absorbinir  <  nltivation  of  tobacco. 

Wine  of  good  qiiulity  was  made  in  Virginia  in  1649,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Brocas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronounced  the  country  as  well  adapted  to  Wine-making  "  as  any  in 
Chrissendome."  But  capital  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Tract, 
already  quoted,  was  published  in  London,  in  1650,'  in  which  the  author, 
K.  AN'illiams,  elaborately  argues  in  favor  of  "  the  dressing  of  vines  for  tba 
rii-h  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Virginia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
already  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  iii:>  lustomary 
enthusiasm,  declares  that  if  the  Candian,  Calubrian,  or  other  European 
grapes  of  the  same  latitude  were  cultivated  in  Virginia,  it  would  enrich  th« 
province,  excite  the  envy  uf  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  the  finest  Winesfor 
the  markets  of  northern  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  India  islands.  He 
advises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  nursery,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  vineyard  ;  thut  European  vine-dressers  be  employed, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage ;  and  that, 
for  their  security,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  violating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
vignerons  to  labor  in  the  ca]>aoity  of  slaves,  which  had  been  a  caose  of 
previous  failures  in  Wine-making ;  that  well-digested  iBstracUons  In  all 
parts  of  the  business  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  planters,  to  give  "competent  knowledge  in  the  mystery."  Had  all 
this  been  done,  as  intended,  the  "conntry  had  not  hung  down  its  dnolaie 
bead  as  of  late,  nor  had  the  poor  planter  (who  nsudly  spends  all  the  pro- 
fits of  his  labor  in  forraigne  wines)  hem  Impoverished  by  the  want  of  it.** 
In  the  following  year  premiums  were  offered  in  the  Colony  to  enconrage 
renewed  attempts  in  the  vine  coltnre. 

The  more  rugged  but  virgin  soil  of  New  England  was  found  teeming 
with  a  like  abundance  of  native  grapes ;  and  Governor  Wintbrop  was 
TiMTftrdiiiB  thence  induced,  almost  as  soon  as  be  landed,  to  begin  the  ealo 
M.  BagbMui.  tlvatlon.  "  Excellent  Tines  are  here  op  and  down  In  tbe  woods," 
it  was  said,  in  1680;  "  Oar  Governor  balb  already  planted  a  vineyard, 

(1)  Fom'i  CoIImUob,  voU  IU.  M*.  U. 
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with  great  hope  of  inoresse."'  Master  GraTes,  "  Engynere/'  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seeu,  some  of  them  "  foare  inches 
•boat."  Mr.  Winthrop  seems  so  far  to  hare  succeeded  as  to  look  for  an 
annaal  yield,  howerer  small,  from  bis  vineyard.  The  rental  of  Goreruors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  him  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he 
should  plant  thereon  a  vineyard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1634,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  yearly. 

It  is  not  probable  that  attempts  to  manufacture  Wine  in  New  England 
were  long  persevered  in.  Within  a  very  few  years  its  increasing  foreign 
eommerce  afforded  a  cheaper  and  readier  means  of  supply.  Its  exports  of 
fidi,  lumber,  pipe-staves,  bread-stuffs,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  become  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  principal  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  the  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  particular,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  shillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  landed  there.  The 
revenue  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.  In  the  following  spring  several  ships  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.  Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting 
with  a  bad  market,  they  refused  either  to  pay  the  impost,  or  to  give  an 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.  As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  tariff,  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and 
one-half  the  duty.  But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
post, and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  they  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatened  to  obtain  redress  in  some  other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

"But  too  much  indulgence  in  that  way,"  says  the  historian,  "opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merchants,  who  have  since  filled  the  conn- 
try  with  that  commodity,  to  the  overflowing  of  luxury  and  other  evils ; 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  impost  laid  thereon,  it  might  have 
turned  the  stream  of  traffic  into  another  channel,  that  might  have  been 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  place."* 

(1)  Higginton.  ror«  of  the  PariUn  Code,  which  decreed  that 
(i)  Habbard'i  New  BagUad.— The  evfli  "draDkennen,  m  tnnfformiDg  Qod'§  imsg* 
hm  hioted  at  rtrj  early  dUtarbed  the  good  into  •  beset,  ii  to  be  pnnished  with  the  pan- 
order  kod  enfeebled  the  indaetry  of  »11  the  bhment  of  beaeta ;  a  whip  for  the  horee,  aad 
coloBiaa.    It  waa  aot  nfrttmd  by  tha  ter-  a  rod  for  the  foole'i  backe."    It  waa  greatly 
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Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  New  Netherlands,  by  Van  Rensselaer,  for 
the  Qse  of  his  Colony  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  wished  to  introduce  the 
coltiration  of  that  plant  and  of  madder.  The  rines,  as  his  commicsarj 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  frost,  "  like  others  brought  to  the  coun- 
try." 

The  propagation  of  the  grape-vine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
Jolin  Printz,  who  arrived  the  same  year,  with  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriations  out  of 
her  revenue  from  tobacco.  Campanius  mentions  a  number  of  places  in 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  and  black,  grew 
in  great  profusion,  and  that  the  inhabitants  only  needed  to  be  informed 
bow  to  press  them.' 

A  letter  in  Plantagenet's  Description  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evelin,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (1648)  a  valley,  called  Uvedale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  he 
quaintly  describes  as  follows: — "The  first  is  the  Thouionse  Mueet, 
sweet-scented ;  the  second,  the  great  Foxe  and  thick  grape,  after  6 
moneths  reaped,  being  boylcd  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


inorttaMd  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  first  thickneu  had  not  beea  found  in  m  frmpe  rine 

eommereial  pursuits.   The  Indian  and  Afri-  any  where  elee.     Among  the  gifantie  reg*- 

ean   trade,  on   the  one   hand,   required,  as  table  growths  of  California,  howerer,  a  via* 

they  were  conducted,   large  quantitio*   of  is  said  to  exist  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  Lw 

Rum.     The  oommeree  with  the  West  India  Angelos,  the  main  slock  of  which  i«  tsa  UmI 

ielaods  and  the  Wine  countries,  on  Che  other,  in  diameter.    Seren  thousand  eloeters  of 

gar e  them  facilities  for  obtaining  rum,  bran,  grapes  were  eounted  upon  it    That  Stat* 

dy  and  Wine,  and  molasses,  which  Chey  eon-  promises  soon  to  be  the  moat  productive  ia 

rerted  into  rum.     Many  efforte  were  made  Wineaof  anyotherin  the  Union.aad  loeqaal 

to  cirenmseribe  the  use  of  theeo  artlelM  by  her  gold  mines  in  the  Talne  of  the  prodaoi 

eonflning  their  sale  to  licensed  dealers,  re-  ofherTineyards.  The  increase  of  riaee.fertlM 

■trieted  by  certain  limiutions.    In  1030,  John  last  few  years,  has  been  over  fifty  per  eeat. 

Chartet,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  for-  annually,  and   at  its  present  rate,  will,  ia 

bidden  to  draw  Wine,  "  because  thero  hath  twenty  years,  produce  Wines  of  the  ralaa  of 

been  much  disorder  by  it"    The  present  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.    Tbo  largoil 

arts  of  adulteration  seem  to  hare  beea  quite  rioeyards  are  ia  the  eouaty  abore  aiealioa- 

early  known.    Johnson,  in  \M,  annbers  ed,  where  soaie  alroody  eoalaia  ovor  9titf 

among  the  trades  of  New  England  "  dirers  aeres.     Leo    Aageloo    pro4aoo4»   la  lUT, 

shop-keepers,  aad  some  who  hare  a  mystery  SM,Oee  galloos  of  Wtao.    Tko  aaaibor  of 

boyood  others,  as  hare  the  rintners."  grape  rines   In    the  Suto,  ia   ISM,  *aa 

(1)  Campanius  is  beliered  to  hare  had  BO  1.&40.1S4;     In   IS&S,  S.»&4.Ma,  of  whieh 

personal  knowledge  of  the  eounlry.  and  is  1,6^0.000  were  in  Los  Aagtloe  aloae.    The 

proa*  to  foiats  astraordlaary  things.    Ho  aggrogale,  thU  year  will  osoead,  U  Is  «^ 

■ays,  tka  Bwaiaa  IbuMl,  at   Christina,   a  poood,  six  aiillioas. 
grapo  tIbo  two  ells  In   thickness  whteh 
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red  Xeres ;  the  third,  a  light  claret ;  the  fourth,  a  white  grape,  creeps 
on  the  land,  maketh  a  pore,  gold-color  white  Wine.  Teuis  Pale,  the 
Frenchman,  of  these  foar  made  eight  sorts  of  excellent  Wine;  and  of 
the  Muscat,  acate-bojled,  that  the  second  draught  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  four  mooeths  old,  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  hundred 
tun  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend."  lie  speaks  of  two 
other  Tallejs  above  Uvedale,  likewise  abounding  in  the  same  grapes.  A 
duty  of  Sd.  per  gallon  was,  in  1715,  laid  on  Wine  and  rum  imported  into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  such  as  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Carolina,  about  the  year  1670,  under  the  grant  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  Earl  of  Clareudon  and  others.     The  proprie- 
uikaOuo-  taries,  four  years  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 


persons  qualified  to  manage  them.  But  there  are  few  records 
preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  1679,  a  second  unsuccessful,  because — like  all  others  at  that  period 
— a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
vince the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  been 
encouraging.  "  Some  of  the  Wine,"  says  a  writer  in  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  "  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  was 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
have  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
staple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Muscadel,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Dutch,  French,  and  other  Euro- 
pean people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  in 
the  Province  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine-growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  small  quantities  of  Wine.  About  the  year  1690,  King 
William  sent  large  numbers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Others  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
purchased  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina,  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par- 
tially successful.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalized  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature,  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680.     In 
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intelligence,  indostry,  and  good  conduct,  these  exiles  were  among  the  most 
Talnable  accessions  made  to  the  population  of  the  Prorincc.  But  Carolina 
novr  bears,  in  her  family  names,  ampler  traces  of  the  Huguenot  race  and 
lineage,  than  she  does  in  the  richness  or  the  antiquity  of  her  rintago. 
Ilcr  fertile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  more  Talnable 
staple  than  even  Wine  and  oil  for  the  food  of  mankind,  and  her  uplands, 
in  process  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  product  than  silk  for  its  cloth- 
ing. Ilad  success  attended  the  early  efforts  to  cover  the  country  with 
rineyards,  to  the  extent  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  might  have  affected  the  economical  condition, 
not  only  of  'Carolina  and  the  South,  but  of  the  world,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  which  were  then  considered  of  little  valae 
in  comparison. 

Wherever  the  Huguenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  country's  vine,  and  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  snnoy 
slopes  of  their  wilderness-home  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Oxford 
in  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  year  1684,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  Louis 
XIV.  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  1696,  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled  in  Boston.  The  names  of  Bondi- 
not  and  Fanueil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lan- 
reus,  in  South  Carolina,  and  Jay,  in  New  York,  as  pnblic  benefactors ; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distinguished  are  still  recognised  through- 
out  the  country.  The  tribute  of  Mrs.  Sigonmey,  a  name  of  the  Mune 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  on  Titit- 
iog  a  vine  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  Tirtnes  of  a  people  to  whom 

"  Fall  manj  a  son 
Among  the  noblest  of  onr  land  looks  back 
Throagh  time's  long  vista,  and  exalting  claims 
ThM«  as  their  sires." 

By  William  Penn,  the  hope  of  successfully  introdncing  the  muraflM>> 
tare  of  Wine,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  cherished.  The  following 
FMM'afti-  extracts  from  his  description  of  the  Province,  addressed  to  the 
J2StoiJ;ir,"  Free  Society  of  Traders,"  in  London,  dated  16th  of  Sth  mo.. 
''^'"*'  1683,  and  from  his  other  correepondeDce,  will  show  his  ideas  on 
the  subject :— > 

"The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  Ignoranee  the  fox  grape,  heeante 
of  the  relish  It  hath  with  nnskiiral  palate*.  Is  In  Itself  an  extraordinary  grapa, 
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and,  bj  art,  doabtless  ma/  b«  oaltirated  to  an  excellent  Wine,  if  not  so  iir««t, 
jet  little  inferior  to  the  Prontinao,  at  it  is  not  mach  nnlike  in  taste,  mddineM 
set  aside,  which  in  sach  things,  as  well  as  mankind,  differs  the  case  mnch. 
There  is  a  white  kind  of  Mascadel,  and  a  little  black  grape,  like  the  cluster- 
grape  of  England,  not  jet  so  ripe  as  the  other,  bat  thej  tell  me,  when  ripe, 
sweeter,  and  that  thej  onlj  want  skilfnl  vigMrons  to  make  good  use  of  them. 
I  intend  to  rentore  on  it  with  mj  Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some 

knowledge  in  these  things It  is  dispntable  with  me,  whether  it  be 

best  to  fall  to  fining  the  fmits  of  this  coontrj,  especiallj  the  grape,  bj  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  for  foreign  stems  and  sets  alreadj  good  and  ap- 
proTed.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  belieTe  that  not  onlj  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  natarallj  grows,  but  will  hardlj  be  equalled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturallj  grow  there.  But,  to  solre  the  doubt, 
I  intend,  if  Ood  give  me  life,  to  trj  both,  and  hope  the  consequences  will  be 
as  good  Wine  as  anj  of  the  European  countries  of  the  same  latitude  do 
yield."    ♦    ♦    •    • 

"  Whatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
linen  in  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  most  likely,  in  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  end  I  would 
adrise  yoa4o  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  France,  with  some  able 
Tignerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vocation." 

The  French,  of  whom  he  speaks,  were  probably  from  Carolina,  where 
thej  had  long  been  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Anglican  population.  It 
was  not  until  1696,  that  their  singular  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colony,  procured,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  justice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundness  of  Penn's  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  doubtful  expediency  of  attempting  to  supplant  the  indigenous  vine  by 
the  acclimation  of  foreign  species,  has  been  almost  uniformly  attested  by 
the  subsequent  experience  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. French,  German,  and  other  experienced  and  skillful  cultivators  of 
the  vine,  have  repeatedly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
culture  of  the  European  plant ;  and  the  conclusion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  equally  to  have  led  is,  that  American  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  mo.,  1683,—"  The  Ger- 
mans are  fallen  upon  flajc  and  hemp ;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
grow  wilde  an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  that  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  a 
pleasant  grape,  and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  green- 
ish, of  Capt.  Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

His  intentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  his  Spring- 
etsbury  estate,  in  Pcnn  Township,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  present 
City  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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by  h)8  direction,  open  an  eminence  afterward  knoirn  as  "  Yinejrard  Hill.'* 
To  conduct  tbe  business,  be  sent  to  France  for  a  persoo  qualified,  and 
BQstained  him  at  considerable  expense.  lie  subsequently  wrote,  in  refer* 
ence  to  it,  as  follows : — "  I  writ  that  regard  should  be  bad  to  Andrew 
Doze  about  the  vineyard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Province  thousands  by  tbe  year,  for  many 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  tbe  Carolinians.  In  seven  yean  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes ;  and  I  under- 
stand, by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  produced  ripe  grapes  the 
28'^  of  the  6*'  month,  '86,  when  tbe  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen 
months  planted.  'Tis  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 
Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  place,  paying  me  only  an  acknow- 
ledgement in  Wine."  He  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  in  this 
vessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I  • 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  some."  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise;  but  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1695.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Pastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt^  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wine-barrels  and  rats 
of  various  sizes. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  country,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  an  undertaking  beset  with  difficulties  should  have  failed  not- 
withstanding the  pecuniary  ability  of  tbe  projector  to  sustain  it 

All  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  Ume» 
speaks  of  several  excellent  native  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  bad  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vignerons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  W^ine,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Holland,  ho  vainly  belii^Ted, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
unknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellent  cider  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.     Peach  brandy  and  perry  were  made  in  both  Provinces. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  spiritnoas  liquors  consumed  in  the  Province, 
within  twenty-five  years  after  Pcnn's  arrival,  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  tbe  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1711 
npwartls  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine, — of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
ftrom  the  Wine  countries,  and  888,000  gallons  of  mm  were  iroporte<l  into 
Philadelphia.  The  rum  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  tbe  support  of  tbe  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  the  ProTiDce  wu  already  engaged  in  both  species  of 
traffic. 

On  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  colonized  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  in  1732,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset, 
Wiue,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  Tine-dressers  were  sent  thither  hj  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Province,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
southern  products.  The  injudicious  restrictioos  imposed  by  its  humane 
founder  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  long  operated  unfa- 
vorably to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  experiment,  near  Savannah,  called  the  Trustees' 
Garden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  West, 
both  vines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  sought  homes  under  fewer  restraints  in  neighboring 
Provinces, 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivated  grapes  in  his  garden,  in  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  Oporto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
soccess  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trustees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
himself  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  from  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  within  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thousand  vines,  which 
he  would  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1764,  two  ship-loads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  George 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Charleston.  The  Assembly  of  the  Province 
voted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  and  assigned 
them  lands  adapted  to  the  culture  of  silk  and  Wine,  with  which  they  were 
acquainted,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt 

The  efforts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine-manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nies was,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
ralne  to  Great  Britain,  regarded  with  much  interest  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  possible  of  alt  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import  The  vast  sums  yearly  paid  to  France  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro* 
vinccs  were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Commercial  Code.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  England  the  exclusive 
right  of  supplying  Wines,  among  other  articles,  to  the  Colonies.    But  the 
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right  of  exporting  non-enomerated  articles  to  ports  sonth  of  Cape  Finis* 
terre,  enabled  them  to  obtain  Wines  from  the  place  of  growth,  in  contra- 
Tention  of  the  trade  Acts.  The  heavy  daty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
from  England,  only  a  part  of  which  was  drawn  back,  still  further  dimin- 
isbed  the  trade  in  Wines  between  England  and  her  Colonies.  On  the 
termination,  in  1763,  of  the  old  French  War,  during  which  the  oiBcen 
foand  an  almost  nnirersal  taste  for  Madeira  Wine  in  the  Prorinces,  all  the 
duties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  except  £3.  10s.  per  tan, — on  all 
but  French  Wines,  which  it  was  not  advisable  to  encourage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fayal,  and  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  and  Sherry, 
were  the  kinds  principally  in  use,  therefore,  before  the  Revolution. 

In  1766,  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  upon  such  articles  as  it  was 
hoped  might  be  produced  there.  Among  these,  were  premiums  of  £300 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  possession  of  a  vineyard  or  plan- 
tation in  any  of  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  south- 
ward of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  and  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of  plants. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  premium  of  £200  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  fire  hundred)  of  the  plants  of  the  vines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wines  then  consumed  in  Great  Britain ;  and  £50  for 
the  next  greatest  number,  not  less  than  one  hundred  plants.  TheM  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  as 
one  district,  or  south  of  the  Delaware  considered  as  one  district^  and  to 
the  Bermuda  islands. 

Whether  these  bonnties  had  the  effect  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's announcements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware.  We 
have  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  that  branch.  The  attention 
of  many  intelligent  persons  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Hi^esty's  Council  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  different  climatee  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  full,  practical  details  on  the  subject  of  the  vineyard, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  commanicaied 
by  Mr.  C.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volonte  of 
its  Transactions,  in  1771.  The  same  volume  contains  a  memoir  on  the 
distillation  of  Pcnimmons,  by  Isaac  Bartram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  mannfkotnre  of  currant  Winea,  which  had  bees 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  place,  quite  fweeewftilly,  by  the  Mora- 
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Tians.  Its  cost  was  about  M.  the  qaart.  Red  carrants  were  considered 
preferable  to  the  white.  In  the  domestic  manufacture  of  currant  Wine 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1810,  considered  each  family  in  the  United  States  could 
on  an  average,  easily  make  two  barrels,  or  sixty-three  gallons,  annually, 
which  wonld  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  times 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  profitable  busi- 
ness, to  be  pursued  on  a  large  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
cultivation  of  the  European  Wine-grape. 

The  early  French  writers  gave  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  vines  of 
Loui-siana,  and  two  valuable  varieties,  the  Vilis  CBslivalin  and  V.  riparia, 
are  indigenous  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  In  1769, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  ten  hogsheads 
of  well-tasted  and  strong  Wine  from  the  native  grape  of  that  region. 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "  from  our  native 
grape,"  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fothergill  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  had  settled  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
up  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  scale,  until  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasingly  valu- 
able. A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  was  mentioned  by  a 
writer,  in  1774,  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  first  overt  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  1768,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  landing  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  having  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
consumed  in  the  Colonies — except  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  came  free,  but  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty — had  been  thus  obtained 
by  evasion  of  the  customs.  But  Government  was  now  vigorously  enforc- 
ing the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it  their  duty  as 
resolutely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in 
Pennsylvania  to  cultivate  the  grape,  for  W^ine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  before.  The  society  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
a  president,  treasorer,  and  secretary,  and  five  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thousand  shares  of  twenty  dollars  each.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811,  they  had  thirty  thousand  vines  growing 
with  good  prospect  of  success. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE  MANUTACrUBB  OF  SALT  IN  TOE  COLONIES. 

As  common  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity,  being,  in 
its  rarions  dietetic  and  economical  relations,  almost  as  indispensable,  and 
one  as  widely  difTased  tbronghont  nature,  its  production  was  very  pro- 
pcrly  an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 

The  object  for  which  this  industry  was  mainly  nndertaken  and  prose- 
cated  was  to  supply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  the  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  early  as  1517,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  the  coist 
of  Normandy.  In  1578,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  res- 
sels  there ;  the  Spanish,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hnndred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  The  first  Act  of  the 
British  Parliament  which  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  io 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  fit>m  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonizatioo, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  162S,  about 
thirty-fire  English  ships  sailed  for  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  engage 
in  the  fishery;  and  in  1624,  about  fifty  sail.  In  1675, about  twenty-fire 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fishery. 
The  early  voyagers  to  the  new  territories  also  reported  the  rirers,  harbors, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description,  and  of  remarkable  excel- 
lence, iuTiting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant,  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  The  first  voyage  of  Captain  Smith  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  converted  from  an  abortive  search  for  gold 
into  an  enay  in  the  fishing  business,  in  boats  constrocted  on  those  shores 
for  the  porpose.  He  then  recorded  the  observation :  "  Salt  npoo  Salt 
may  assoredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro- 
vided, this  may  be  osed," — by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  thus  first  commenced  in  oar  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  io  the  feeble  yean  of  the  Colonies,  and  that  branch  <d 
(878) 
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the  national  industry  has  steadily  grown  to  the  present  day.  Plymouth 
early  engaged  in  the  business,  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Colony 
would  permit  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  among  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblchead, 
which  has  erer  since  been  a  nursery  fur  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
business,  however,  is  represented  by  GoTemor  Bradford,  as  "  a  thing  fatal 
to  that  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  iu  catching, 
curing,  or  transporting  fish. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fisheries,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
Fir.t  Salt-  of  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  manu- 
••'^        facture  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Colonies. ' 

This  business  was  first  begun  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Virginia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  1620.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  been  suffered 
to  fall  into  decay,  the  works  were  that  year,  under  the  new  hopes  inspired 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  was  hoped  would  not  only  serve  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  time,  the 
"  great  fishings"  on  the  American  coast.  It  was  ordered  to  be  made  "  in 
abundance,  and  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  helpe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Salt  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  iu  1621,  to  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  was  two  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-works  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 

(I)  NotwithiUnding  tU  nn i venal  nse  m  mad*  and  at«  Salt  prepared  from  Salt-springs 

•  eoodtmeot  and  an  antbeptie,  Salt  appear*  near  the  ancient  citjr  of  Cozeo.  The  Florida 

to  hare  been  little,  if  at  all,  used  in  either  Indians  made  Salt  near  the  banks  of  the  Ar- 

waj  by  the  North  American  Indians  until  kansas,  from  the  waters   of  saline  springs 

thejr  were  tanght  by  the  Earopeans.    The  which  they  evaporated  in  earthen  pans  made 

tribas  ef  Soath  America,  with  a  few  excep-  for  that  purpose.      The   historians  of  De 

tioaa,  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Herrera,  Soto's  expedition  frequently  allude  to  the 

Humboldt    and  other  trarelers,   preserved  Salt  thus    made  and    moulded  in  earthen 

their  meat  and  flsh  without  its  aid,  by  slieing  moulds,  into  small  square  cakes,  which  they 

and  drying  the  iasfa  in  tb*  smoke  and  heat  exchanged  for  skins  and  mantles.    Salt  was 

of  their  fires,    tnm  tbaoi  is  derived  the  brought  by  the   Indians  of  Western   New 

Bethod,  stiU  aaploxad  ia  Soath  America,  York  from  the  Salines  of  Onondaga  to  Alba- 

of  preparing  ihtjtrkmi  ht/ot  that  eoutry.  ny  and  Quebec,  with  their  furs,  long  before 

Tfce  pemmican  of  the  northarn  Indians  is  pre-  the  manufacture   was  commenced    by   the 

pared  in  a  similar  way:  aowtiiaaa  without  white  settlers  in  178S.    Beverly  relates  that, 

the  use  of  fire.     Salt  was,  howaver,  mada  by  in  place  of  salt  for  seasoning,  the  Indians 

•everal  tribes  of  the  natives,  and  was  aa  ar-  used  the  ashes  of  hickory,  stickweed,  aad 

tide  of  trade  among  them.    The  Pemviaas  other  plants  yielding  a  sapid  ash. 
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mouth  of  the  river  Piscataqaa,  on  its  southern  bank,  which  was  the  com« 
mencement  of  the  preseut  city  of  Portsmouth.  In  the  following  year 
Salt-maliing  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  from  one  of  the  company,  says :  "  The  saltmata  is  a  skilful 
and  industrious  man;  put  some  to  him  that  may  quickly  apprehende  y* 
misterie  of  it"  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scarcely  possessed  the 
qualitios  or  the  knowledge  of  the  "  misterie"  with  which  he  was  accredited, 
for  Governor  Bradford  says  of  him  :  "  But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
salte  was  an  ignorante,  foolish,  self-willed  fellow ;  he  bore  them  in  hand 
he  could  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  aeat  to  seeke 
out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose;  and  after  some  serche  he  tould  y* 
Governor  that  he  had  found  a  sufficiente  place,  with  a  good  bottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  very  conveniente,  which  he  doubted  not  but  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  to  good  perfection  and  to  yeeld  them  great  profit, 

but  be  must  have  eight  or  ten  men  to  be  constantly  imployed 

But  bo  was  after  some  triall  so  confidente  as  he  caused  them  to  send  car* 
penters  to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  y*  salte  and 

such  other  uses.     But  in  y*  ende  all  proved  vaine For  he  coald 

not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  salte  in  pans,  and  yet  made  them  y*  were 
joyned  with  him  belecve  there  was  so  grat  a  misterie  in  It,  as  was  Dot 
easie  to  be  attained,  and  made  them  doe  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind 
their  eys  till  they  discovered  bis  subitie.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Capo  Ann,  and  y*  pans  were  set  up  there,  where  the  fishery  was,  bat 
before  somer  was  out  he  burnte  the  honse,  and  the  fire  was  so  vebemente 
as  it  spoyld  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  was  the  end  of  that 
chargeable  business."' 

In  the  more  extended  and  cfiScient  scheme  formed  in  1629  for  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a  judicious  intermixtore 
of  the  most  needful  classes  of  trades-people  was  secured,  by  the  attentioD 
of  its  managers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  fishermen,  fttmished 
with  a  supply  of  salt  and  outfits  for  the  business,  and  several  whose 
business  had  an  especial  relation  to  that  industry.'    The  eompaoj  tftsr- 

(1)  BnidfoH'i  BUtory  of  Pljmoath.  at  eharsM  witbaL*    A  r«gud  fbr  Ik*  food 

(2)  AnoBf  UiM«  vukj  be  mvntloaad,  M  ordsr  uid  (ndiutry  of  tb«  «oaa«ailj  of 
baing  wa*  of  tb*  MutiMt  at  tbtlr  tradM,  which  th«7  wan  tba  (nwdUai^  aaawd  tkaai 
JamM  Bdwarda,  who  onitod  tba  ealliofa  of  to  disatin  two  lahamaa  Aw  iauaonUty  bo* 
•ailor,  ooopor,  and  eiaarar,  wboao  wafao  war*  ton  tba  aaillac  ^  ^*  (^P*  !■  ^^^  laMar 
to  ba,  for  tbro*  jmitf  aorvloa  al  Salaa,  um^  of  laatmetioas  to  Oovanor  ladioott,  tb*7 
flftaao,  and  twaaty  ponda  raapaotivoly.  diraet  aaal-aaaaal  rapoHi  to  ba  aada  of 
Sjdraeh  MUWr,  ia  tba  mn«  brndoM*,  waa  tba  labor  of  aaab  panoa }  Mid  fbr  tba  pra- 
angafad  wUb  bla  ataa  for  £45  th*  fint  ^aar,  vaalion  of  Idlaaaaa  aad  tnagalarl^,  it  waa 
aod  £M  the  Moood  asd  tbtrd  Towra,  "  to  b«  raeoaaandad  that  a  boaaa  of  aawaatfaa  ba 
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ward  sent  out  Thomas  Qrares,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1628-29, 
was  as  follows :  "  Touching  making  of  salt,  it  was  conseaed  ffytt  that 
commodetty  should  be  reserved  for  the  general  Stocks  becefitt,  yeet  with 
this  proTiso  that  erery  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  should  hane  as 
much  as  he  might  aney  way  haue  occasyon  to  make  use  of,  at  as  cheape 
rate  as  themselfes  could  make  it :  provided,  if  the  company  beo  not 
sufficiently  provided  for  themselfis,  their  particular  men  may  baue  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expence  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
nor  sell."' 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  has  now  become,  through  the  aid  of  modem 
science  and  skill,  so  much  improved  and  extended,  and  its  supply 
so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to 
understand  why  so  much  importance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  its 
manufacture  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.  But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regulations  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
Salt  has  held  a  very  prominent  place.  In  many  it  has  been  the  subject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  The 
salt  works  of  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  were  established  about 
130  years  after  the  founding  of  Rome ;  and  a  hundred  years  later,  on 
account  of  the  high  price  demanded  for  salt,  the  right  of  vending  it  was 
transferred  from  private  bands  to  the  Roman  State.'  The  manufacture 
and  the  duty  levied  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Rome.  Much  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  salt  works.  One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  believed  to  have  been  the  oppressive  nature  and  enforcement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  England  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt>producing  capabilities.  In  the  last  named  country,  in  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  amount  annually  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  constantly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand, 

Mt  op.    They  afUnrard  renew  their  conn-  to  one  eellini;  or  other,  and  noe  idle  drones 

■ell  against  Idleneae,  io  thaee  pradaat  lerau :  be  permitted  to  lire  among  n*;   which  if 

"  We  maj  not  omitt,  oat  of  ami  for  tha  joa  Uke  care  now  at  the  flrtt  to  cttabltjh, 

l^nerall    good,  once  more  to  patt  jou  in  it  will  bo  an  ondoabted  means  to  prerent  a 

minde  to    bee  rtrj  cireamtpect  in  the  in-  world  of  disorder,  and  manj  frieroos  sinna 

faaeie  of   the    Plantation,   to    settle  some  and  sinners." 
good  order  whereby   all    persons  resident        (1)  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem.  16S. 
upon  our  PlanUtion  may  apply  themaelrea        (S)  Liry,  lib.  i.  SS,  iL  9. 
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and  8  large  export  trade  in  addition,  Btill  amonnt«  to  more  than  half  the 
total  consumption  of  the  country — renders  it  deserring  of  more  attention 
than  it  receives.  The  manufacture,  moreover,  offers  an  inviting  field  for 
the  employment  of  capital  and  of  invention. 

Exigencies  have  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  history  of  this  coantry, 
through  the  constraints  of  trade  and  the  privations  of  new  settlement*, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt  Its  price  has 
occasionally  risen  to  three,  five,  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  bnshel.  Any 
general  interruption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  would  even  now 
cause  much  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Salt  Con- 
siderably  more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  TSiy 
exteusive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  arc  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  had  not  been 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained 
by  boiling  sea-water,  which  was  commenced  at  Lyme  over  800  years 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  p*  ite 

impure.     A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  t  ig 

of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  M 
conducted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  the  manufacturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century — according  to  Dr.  Campbell' — to 
make,  in  two  weeks  of  a  dry  summer,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  In  England  the 
article  was  subject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  Royal  revenue. 
The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bushel  of  56  lbs.  But 
by  numerous  statutes  regulating  its  manufacture,  sale,  and  taxation,  it 
was  increased  in  1798  to  5s.,  and  eventually  to  15s.  a  bu.<(hel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  cost  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1833,  procured 
its  total  repeal.' 

This  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  of  Massachosettsresenrad 
for  the  future  emolument  of  the  Company,  appears  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  Colony,  upon  the  saoia 
footing  as  others.  It  was  commenced  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  1686, 
apparently  by  private  enterprise,  under  leave  from  the  General  Court 
In  June,  1631,  some  French  people  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  Prince** 
Chronology,  in  an  English  ship,  at  Piscataway,  to  carry  on  the  salt-making. 
This  we  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  in  New 
Jersey,  although  there  was  a  place  anciently  uf  the  same  name  in  Mary- 
land. 

Samuel  Winslow,  in  June,  1641,  obtained  from  the  General  Court  of 

(t)  CMapUll't  PoUUed  Banrtjr  of  QtmA       (S)  MeCallocb't  ComoMreUl  Dittiooary. 
Brluia. 
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MassachasetUt,  the  ezcIasWe  right  for  ten  yean  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  prorided  he  set  it  op  within  a  year.  The  same  year  John  Jenny, 
an  enterprising  citizen  of  Plymouth,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Island,  "  the 
first  laud  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pilgrims,"  certain  privileges 
to  make  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  to  the  inhabitants  at  two  shillings  per 
bushel.  With  him  were  associated  four  partners,  and  the  grant  embraced 
thirty  acres  of  land  and  the  sole  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
ihe  scarcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
years  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.  It  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  so 
long  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 
the  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantile  speculation  and  nncertain  navigation.  Hence  we  find 
Governor  Winthrop  Writing  in  November  16th,  1646,  to  his  son  at 
Fishers  Island,  near  Pequod  River:  "Here  arrived  yesterday  a  Dutch 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty-six  to  sixteen  a  hogdiead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  us.'" 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-8,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
incouragment  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  are  resident  within  this  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Winthrop  shall 
be  paid  after  the  next  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
come  and  wheate  to  the  value  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  delivery  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Charles  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Commissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  given  by  Mr.  Winthrop — the  constables  shall  have  power 
to  levy  it.  The  second  year  the  commission  shall  receive  and  pay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3«.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  years,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at  2«.  per  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  places 
in  the  jurisdiction  not  appropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatuck,  the 

(1)  S*T»ge't  Winthrop  Appendix. 
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graDt  to  be  void,  "  provided  that  he  set  not  op  a  considerable  lalte  worke, 
we  meane  to  make  one  boiidred  tun  per  annam  of  salt  between  the  Capet 
of  MassochoscttB  Bay,  within  three  years  next  coming."' 

We  are  not  informed  what  saccess  attended  this  enterprise.  It  wai 
probably  encouraging,  since  the  same  authorities  in  May,  1656,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  making 
Salt  "after  his  new  way." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-works  were  ordered  to  be  set  up  at  Cape 
Ann,  which  had  been  included  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now 
reunited  to  Massachusetts.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Burt, 
to  manufacture  Salt  at  that  place  by  a  new  method,  for  which  he  asked  and 
received  permission  of  the  Court,  "  provided  he  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."    His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  use  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for 
that  purpose,  "as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  regards."' 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  time, 
were  Grst  brought  to  the  kuowlcdge  of  European  settlers  through 
aJT^'riB^  the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  prosecuting  their  periloos  missioDS 
"'in  the  country  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Iroquois.  Father  Lal> 
lemont  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.  But,  on  the 
16th  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  his  arrival  among  the  OnondagoM, 
they  were  observed  by  Pere  Le  Moyne,  who  carried  back  to  the  Qovemor 
of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  curious  product  of  the  Springy  His  dis* 
covcry  is  thus  recorded  in  his  journal  of  that  date :  "  Le  16,  Noos  arrinons 
a  I'entree  d'vn  petit  lac,  dans  vn  grand  bassin  a  demy  s^he ;  nous  goos* 
tons  de  I'ean  d'vne  demon  qui  la  rend  puante ;  en  ayant  gouste  ie  troavay, 
que  c*estoit  vno  fontaine  d'ean  salee,  et  en  eifet  nous  en  fismet  dn  ael  aoail 
natnrel  que  celuy  de  la  mer  dont  nous  portons  nne  montre  i  Qaebec.  C« 
lac  est  tres  poissonneaux  en  trnites  saulmonnees  et  autret  poisaons.'* 
Father  Le  Bfoyne,  four  years  after,  communicated  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolonsis  at  New  Amster- 
dam,  who,  in  conveying  the  intelligence  of  so  strange  a  discovery  to  his 
elaasii  at  Amsterdam,  reservedly  adds,  "  whether  this  be  tme,  or  whether 
it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'*  Though  prcvioosly  used  by  the 
Indians,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  turned  to  any  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  population  until  near  a  century  and 
•  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  French.  Aboat  the  time  of 
this  discovery  also  (1657).  during  the  Directorship  of  Stnyveeaat,  Salt- 

(1)  <Mmf  BMWda.  IL  SM.  (S)  O'Cdlaglwa'i  New  Htl>Mka<%  tt. 

(S)  Ooloaj  RMord*,  iU.  S7ft.  SM. 
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works  are  mentioned  as  existing  in  the  Datch  Province  within  a  day's  sail 
of  New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  As  early  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  against 
the  West  India  Company's  serrants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
General,  that  they  had  made  useless  expenditures  of  the  public  money,  by 
the  erection  of  Salt  works  and  in  other  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the 
Province.  In  1661,  Dirck  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  exclusive  right  of  making  Salt  in  Xew  Netherlands. 
In  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  received  a  grant  of  Conyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Dutch  authorities.  But  the  island  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  De  Wolff  bad  no 
sooner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im- 
provements were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  summary 
punishment  of  the  intruders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  military  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost,  and  his  project  was  not  revived.* 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  duty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
stivers  (forty  cents)  per  bushel,  but  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.  Its  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patroonery  of  Van  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
the  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  half  barrel,  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  equal  to  forty  cents.  In  1660,  William  Beekman,  Vice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  complains  of  the  price 
of  Salt  being  "exceedingly  tough,  asking  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,"  (three  pecks.)'  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
in  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  guilders  (four  dollars 
and  eighty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam.  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  probably  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  manufacture  in  that  year. 

In  the  Navigation  Act  of  1663,  which  prohibited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  except  through  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fisheries  of  New  England  and  some  other  places,  and  of  wines 
from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  shiiM 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1727,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  to  New  York. 

(1)  IlaMrd'i  Annali  of  PenntjlTania,  239.        (S)  Haurd'a  Annala  of  Pemujlruiia. 

(2)  O'Call&ghaa'*  New  Netheriand*,  ii.  462. 
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The  General  Court  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  that,  after  the  first 
September,  1683,  no  Salt  should  be  imported  into  the  count/  of  North' 
ampton,  "  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  goods,  to  the  end  that 
E.  S.,  who  hath  erected  a  Salt- work  in  those  parts,  may  be  encouraged  in 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country."  The  works  were 
the  property  of  Colonel  Scarborough,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  manufacture  of  Salt  had 
been  commenced  over  forty  years  before.  But  not  answering  the  public 
ex[)cctation,  the  Act  was  repealed  four  years  after,  and  the  free  importa- 
tion of  Salt  permitted. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  from  its  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  This  hygromctric  adaptation  was  early  infer- 
red and  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  Gshermen  of  Cape  Cod,  in  1629, 
brought  back  from  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  the  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.  The  latter  were  so  encrusted  that  the  salt  adhered  to  the 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'  " Here,"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  "the  glorious  ripening  Sunne,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spain, 
will  bring  rare  fruitti,  wines,  and  such  store  of  Aniseed  and  Licoras,  as 
well  as  Bay  Salt,  made  without  boiling,  only  in  pans  with  the  Sun,  that 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  tliree,  twelfe 
shillings  a  day." 

The  Swedish  Qovernment,  which,  in  1642,  resuscitated  its  expiring 
colony  on  the  Delaware,  instructed  Qovemor  Printz  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  1671,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  by 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Richard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
respecting  his  mode  of  making  Salt  by  the  gun,  reported  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Court  "  to  encourage  a  Company  for  that  porpose,  which 
return  the  Court  approved." 

Salt  was,  in  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  by  exposing  sea-water  in  shallow  vats  to  the  action  of  th« 
snn  and  wind.  Mines  of  Rock  Salt,  of  which  valuable  fossil  deposits 
have  of  late  years  been  found  in  some  of  our  western  States,  were  aboat 
this  time  (1670)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  enable  as  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  this  manufacture  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  rerolntion 
of  1688:— 

"  The  first  bod  of  Rock  Salt  bad  been  discovered  not  loner  after  the 

(I)  Uigfta»on't  Mew  KaflMd  I'UnUUoa. 
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Restoration,  in  Cheshire,  bat  does  not  appear  to  bare  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  Salt,  which  was  obtained  by  a  rude  process  from  brine- 
pits,  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  mannfactare 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  snlpharoos  stench ;  and  when  the  evaporation 
was  complete,  the  sabstance  which  was  left  was  scarcely  fit  to  be  used 
with  food.  Physicians  attributed  the  scorbutic  and  pnlmonarj  complaints 
which  were  common  among  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France.  At  present, 
our  springs  and  mines  not  only  snpply  our  own  immense  demand,  but 
send,  annually,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Suit  to 
foreign  countries.'" 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  privileges  for 
Salt-making  in  Massacha.setts,  emanating  from  the  same  legislative  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  be  supposed — although  the  s])ecifi- 
cations  have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  from  that  of  Mr.  Wintbrop,  as  not  to  conflict 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  an  evidence  that  a  spirit  of  enterpri.se  and  of 
improvement  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  important 
commodity. 

Mr.  "NVinthrop,  at  least,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  where  he  bad  traveled  much.  He  was  a  man  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  of  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  and  beside  being  himself 
a  chemist,  was  the  intimate  friend  and  correspondent  of  Robert  Boyle — 
then  engaged  in  investigating  the  properties  of  sea  water  and  kindred 
subjects — and  of  many  of  the  6rst  chemists,  naturalists,  and  philosophers 
of  the  age.  With  several  of  these  he  was  associated,  in  1660,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions 
contain  several  of  his  contributions.  His  enterprise  and  love  of  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  would  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  such  recent  improvements  as  be* 
longed  to  a  manufacture  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  encouragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

About  the  year  1689,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  several 

years  Quvernor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  "  being  fond  of  projects,"  as  we 

are  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  as  having 

§>tt-work« 

u  soaih     a  climate  &vorable  to  his  views.     In  addition  to  the  cultivation 

OtroUs*. 

of  silk,  rice,  wine,  etc.,  he  there  turned  his  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  llMMd«7'i  mtC  EngUnd,  eh.  iU. 
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manufactare  of  Salt  He  oained  the  place  selected  for  h\»  experimenti 
on  the  Sewee  Bay,  the  "Salt  Ponds."  Bat  what  sticcen  attended  hii 
eflforts  is  not  known.  The  Legislature  of  that  Prorince,  in  1725,  cn«et«d 
two  laws  to  encourage  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Colony.' 

In  1746,  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  proposed  to  set  op 
"evaporating  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Connecticnt." 

Similar  attempts  continued  to  be  made  in  different  parts  of  the  conntrj, 
with  more  or  less  encouragement  from  local  authorities,  to  produce  a  sap- 
ply  of  this  great  essential,  until  after  the  Revolution.  Small  Salt-works 
were  erected,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  tea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  fuel  rendered  more  eommon  than  that  of 
evaporation  by  solar  heat  The  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  country.  The  extent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amount  of  salted 
provisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
cattle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Revolution  was  obtained  by 
the  numerous  lumber,  provision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt-producing  conatries 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bailey, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  less  so.  Salt,  for  the  fisheries,  was  nsnally 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading.  Although  the  article  did  not 
pay  OS  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  benefit  to  the  ship 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight  Fine  Salt, 
of  a  higher  price,  for  culinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  qnantities  from 
England,  but  was  not  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  foor  bosh- 
els  each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Legislatnre  of  Maasachosetts 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  fish  sent  from 
the  Province,  to  decree,  in  May,  1670,  that  "  fishing,  being  afdraatageons 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leavec  spots  oa 
fish  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortodas 
Salt  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  accoanted  merchantable  fish.**  MiM^ 
of  the  Salt  obtained  from  these  islands  was  the  prodnct  of  spontaaeovi 
crystallization,  and  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  impnre  state  at  a  low 
price  by  the  inhabitants,  or  was  collected  by  American  crews  whhoat 
other  expense.  Nor  had  the  domestic  manufactare,  at  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod.   Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Oastoms  in  16t8,  reported  that  ia 

(1)  Ruaaaj't  HUl.  8.  CuoUaa. 
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New  England  there  vas  "  do  Allam,  nor  Copperas  nor  Salt  made  by  their 
sun. " 

The  intemipUoo  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  of  Independence 
occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  oar  shores  from  Cape  Cod  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pamped  from  the  sea  by  hand  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
■  '  -'  >r  article  of  Salt,  imperfectly  pnrified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign^ 
auents  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill-constructed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  were  required  to 
make  a  bushel  of  Salt 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  product  crys- 
tallized in  fine  grains,  was  small  and  defective  in  quality.  About  the  year 
1774,  or  1775,  an  observation  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  sun  and  air  in  the  clam  shells,  lying  upon 
the  beach,  was  made  by  the  salt-boilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 
had  long  before  been  attempted.  This  hint,  led  to  some  experiments, 
and  soon  after  to  the  first  attempt,  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  make  Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  Mr.  Ammiel  Weeks,  of  Harwich, 
succeeded  in  making  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  manufacture  was  attempted  without  success  at  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  after,  John  Sears,  a  mariner,  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
Salt  more  economically  than  by  the  boiling  process,  and  in  association 
with  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Quivet  Xeck,  in  the  town  of  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  County.  They 
constructed  a  vat  one  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  width,  with  a 
flooring  of  white  pine  on  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  ends,  and 
a  curiously  constructed  roof.  The  "  bottom,"  originally  all  on  the  same 
level,  was  afterward  divided  to  obtain  a  crystallizing  vat.  For  two 
years,  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  works  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
shore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  the  British 
ship  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  which  he  set  up  and 
used  until  1790,  when  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  purpose.  This  mill 
he  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  upon  the  plan  then  in  use,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  assailed.  The  manufactory  of 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
generally  in  use,  was  denominated  "John  Sear's  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
fancied  wisdom  of  his  cotemporaries  withhold  from  its  author,  the  full 
credit  or  the  benefit  of  a  sagacious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  manufactories  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat     It  was  carried 
19 
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on  Id  Harwich,  for  about  twenty  years,  by  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  throughout  the  Revolution.  In  Falmouth,  Barnstable,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  were  similar  establishments.  The  example 
of  Mr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  construct  works  upon  his  plan. 
At  Broad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Dunster 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  three 
vats.  They  had  no  pump  for  several  years,  but  were  afterward  provided 
^ith  a  hand-pump.  In  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
about  the  same  time;  and  in  1779,  the  first  on  the  new  plan  wer«  bailt 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Hinckly  &  Gorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  six  dollars  per  bushel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears'  method ;  but  on  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
large  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  business  has  ever  since 
been  conducted  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  1799, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Salt,  and 
the  following  year  another  was  given  to  Hattil  Killey  for  a  method  of 
covering  Salt-vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roofs  of  two  vats  were  connected  by  a 
strong  beam  turning  upon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  upon  the 
old  system  of  making  Salt  in  uncovered  boilers  or  vats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  quality,  white  and  pure,  and  weighed  from 
seventy  to  seventy- five  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  being  conducted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  different  planes  effected  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  impurities  of  the 
bittern,  and  was  more  economical,  by  yielding  Epsom  and  Glauber's  Salts, 
as  residual  products  of  Uie  operation — the  latter  being  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  bj  the  snn  was  made  by  General  P^- 
mer,  on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  maunfactore 
of  Salt  was  also  carried  on,  in  small  establishments,  in  many  places  aloog 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  southern  States,  dar- 
ing the  Revolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  homed  or 
demolished  by  the  Briti»h  troops  during  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Squam  Inlet,  in  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
in  1778.  A  large  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Dr.  Harris, 
near  Townsend's  Sound,  in  Cape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
with  a  like  bte,  beoMse  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gnn- 
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powder.'  The  manafactore  being  carried  on  near  the  seashore  was  more 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  condncted  in  the  interior.  So 
insecure  were  the  owners  of  snch  works  that,  in  September,  1777,  David 
Forman  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  gnard  of  one  hundred 
men  to  protect  a  Salt-works  tbej  proposed  erecting.  The  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  article  induced  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  3d,  of 
the  same  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  supplying  the  United  States  with  Salt ;  and,  ten  days  after,  acting 
npon  their  report,  passed  a  resolution  advising  the  several  States  to  offer 
such  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  the 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectual.  Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  use.  The  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bound  to  America  on  account  of  the  United 
States ;  all  masters  of  vessels  taking  in  cargoes  for  America  on  account  of 
the  United  States,  were  to  be  instructed,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt ; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  effectual  manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  Salt.' 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption  of  labor  into  the 
army ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  1763,  emigration  took  up  its  march  toward  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West,  and,  in  different  directions  from  the  principal 


(1)  Th«  foUowing  U  reUted  in  Thatcher'i  tbe  aidi  gaT«  the  order,  and  the  next  day 

MiliUrj  Jonmal,  l«t  Janoary,  17S0,  during  his  Excellency's  table  was  amplj  prorided. 

the  cantonment  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Thompson  was  sent  for,  and  told  that 

the  darkest  period  of  the  conflict,  when  the  she  had  done  Tery  wrong  to  expend  her  own 

army  seldom  had  six  days'  prorisions  on  money,  for  it  was  not  known  when  she  conld 

hand,  and  the  Continental  money  was  so  de-  be  repaid  :  "  I  owe  yon,"  said  his  Exeel- 

prveiated  that  "  foar  months'  pay  of  a  pri-  leney,   "  too  much   already,  to  permit  the 

rate  wonld  not  procure  for  his  family  a  fin-  debt  to  be  increased,  and  our  situation  ia 

gle  bushel  of  wheat"    "  We  hare  nothing  not,  at  this  moment,  such  as  to  induce  very 

but  the  rations   to  cook,   sir,"    said    Mrs.  strong  hopes."    "  Dear  sir,"  said  the  good 

Thompson,  a  rery  worthy  Irish  woman  and  old  lady,  "  it  is  always  darkest  Just  before 

housekeeper,      to      General     Washington,  daylight ;  and  I  hope  your  Excellency  will 

**  Well,  Mrs.  Thompson,  you  most  then  cook  forgire  me  for  bartering  the  salt  for  other 

the  rations,  for  I  hare  not  a  farthing  to  gtre  necessaries  whieh  are  now  on  the  table." 

yon."    "  If  yon  please,  sir,  let  one  of  the  Salt  was  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  could 

gentlemen  gire  me  an  order  for  six  bushels  always  be  exchanged  with  the  eountrr-peo- 

oftalt."  "Six  bushels  of  salt !— for  what  ?•  pie  for  articles  of  prorisions.—ifa  rJer   S 

"  To  prcs«rTe  the  fresh  bee^  sir."    One  of  Aowr's  Hit.  ML  «/  Jf.  J. 
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oeDtres  of  popalation,  poshed  across  the  Allegbanies  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  lakes.  Lands  were  appropriated  and  laid  under  cal> 
tiTation,  and  population  augmented  with  unexampled  rapidity.  But  for 
more  than  twenty-fire  years,  during  which  they  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
vation  and  suffering,  through  which  the  first  colonizers  bad  won  a  foot- 
hold, communication  with  the  older  settlements  was  most  tedious  and 
perilous.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  routes  through  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  by  Lancaster  and  Chambersburg,  or  through  Virginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains  were  reached.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  all  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
"  packed"  by  rough  aud  precipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred-weight,  and  much  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
iu  the  sume  expensiv^e  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  file,  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  toagon  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Virginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  With  four  horses,  the  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred-weight,  aud  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight  Under  the  packing  system,  a  hone 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  weighing  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  w^as  usually,  at  an  early  period,  a  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  into  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  a  heavy  footstep  was  not  allowed  upon  the  floor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  life,  Salt 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  however  difficult  to  obtain.  But  although, 
in  numerous  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reeerroirs 
of  that  substance,  early  attracted  notice  in  the  western  Talleys,  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite  "  licks,"  to  taste  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  hare  been  erected  somewhere  on  Big  Beaver 
River,  about  the  year  1784,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadel> 
phia  merchants.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheaper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  the  Onondaga  springs,  and 
still  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  boring  the  alluvium 
of  the  a(^aceot  valleys  of  the  Kbkimioetas,  Alleghany  and  Kanawha 
rivers. 
The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commeiiMd  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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tboot  the  year  1787,  when  aboat  ten  bashels  were  made  in  a  daj.  In 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
oruM>*4ac»  coded  to  New  York  by  the  Oneida  Indians,  and  the  portions  in- 
eluding  the  Salt-fountains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
prooen  was  first  employed  in  the  manufacture  near  the  present  city  of 
SyracQse,  and  much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
than  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling,  is  also  manufactured  there  to  a  less 
extent,  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  around  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1797  the  State  first 
legislated  upon  the  subject  of  Salt-works.  It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
repair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser- 
Toirs,  Mid  distributing  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  duty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.  The  duty  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The 
mannfacture  at  once  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try, and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
extensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  the  saliferons 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  different  directions,  and  an  active  business  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.  In  1791,  Salt 
from  Onondaga  could  be  purchased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  where,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  cost  many  dollars.  The 
product  of  the  springs  in  1797,  when  lots  were  first  leased  by  the 
State,  was  25,474  bushels.  In  1858,  it  was  7,033,219  bushels,  produced 
at  an  average  cost,  we  believe,  of  6  cents  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  the 
various  wells  is  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every  30  to  50  gallons  of  brine  evapo- 
rated— that  of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  gallons. 

The  following  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  access  was  opened 
up  to  these  salt  regions  from  other  portions  of  the  West,  and  a  new  mar- 
ket furnished  for  the  article,  is  from  a  communication  by  Judge  Wilkins 
to  the  American  Pioneer.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the  benefits  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  territory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country. 

"  Among  otben  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  n«w  field  of  enterprise 
opened  on  the  Lakes,  after  Wajne's  treaty,  was  General  James  O'Hara,  a  dis- 
tinguished oitixen  of  Pittsborg.  He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Qovemment 
to  snpplj  Oswego  with  provisions,  which  coald  then  be  famished  from  Pitts- 
borg chitaper  than  from  the  settlements  on  the  Mohawk.  General  O'Hara  was 
a  far-sighted  calcnlator ;  he  had  obtained  correct  information  as  to  the  mana- 
factare  of  Salt  at  Salina,  and  in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  he 
had  in  view  the  sappljing  of  the  Western  Country  with  Salt  from  Onondaga. 
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ThU  WM  a  projeot  th»t  few  men  woald  have  thoaght  of,  and  fewer  nndertakan. 
The  meana  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  over  the  whole  line ;  boata  and 
teams  had  to  be  prorided  to  get  the  Salt  from  the  works  to  Oswego ;  a  Teasel 
bnilt  to  transport  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls  ;  wagons  procured  to  oarrj 
it  to  Sohlosser  ;  there  boats  constraoted  to  carry  it  to  Black  Book.  There  an* 
other  vessel  was  required  to  transport  it  to  Erie.  The  road  to  the  head  of 
French  Creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the  Salt  carried  in  wagons  aeroas  the 
portage ;  and,  finallj,  boats  provided  to  float  it  to  Pittsburg.  It  required  no 
ordinary  sagacity  and  perseverance  to  give  success  to  this  speculation.  Qene- 
ral  O'Hara,  however,  could  execute  as  well  aa  plan.  He  packed  his  provisions 
in  barrels  suitable  for  Salt.  These  were  reserved  in  his  contract.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  manufacturers,  and  the  necessary  advances  paid  to 
■eenre  a  supply  of  Salt.  Two  vessels  were  built,  one  on  Lake  Brie  and  one 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  various  sections 
of  the  line  were  secured.  The  plan  fully  succeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  pretty  fair 
quality,  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  sold  at  four  dollars  per  bushel, —Just  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains.  7%«  tocatiom 
<ffik«  paclen  waa  gone.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whose  success  waa  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  every  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  waa 
extensively  prosecuted  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  capital  waa  invested  In 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  means  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Pittsburg  market  was  supplied  with  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelr* 
dollars  per  barrel  of  five  bushels." 

This  enterprise  commenced  in  1796,  and  the  chief  sapply  of  Salt  for 
the  country  west  of  the  mountains  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  antil 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  thai 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cut  off  by  the  war  of  1813.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  saccecdcd  in  reaching  a  strong 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Kiskiminetas,  or  Conemaugh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  until  Pittsburg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  Salt-trade.  About  the  same  time,  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discovered  commanicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  nndcrlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  triba- 
taries,  and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west  In  Kentucky  and  Tenneasee,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Missiislppi,  Salt  was  mad* 
and  sold  at  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabash  Salines— which  produced,  In  1809,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfacture  of  Salt  for  more  than  half 
a  centary,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  thoee  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  United  States  Salinea,  thirty  mllet  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.    So  active  was  the  oompetiUon  that,  in  the  West,  the  price, 
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in  the  last  war,  arenged  only  eightj-seTen  and  a  half  cents,  while  it  was 
fire  or  six  dollars  on  the  seaboard. 

The  manufacture  has  received  many  improTements,  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  mnch  promoted  by  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
as  the  maunfactare  of  soda-ash,  and  other  articles  used  in  agricoltnre  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  progress  in  popula- 
tion, bat  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  supply  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.'  The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encoaragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  laid  a 
duty,  in  1789,  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  which  was 
increased  to  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1797,  to  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  duty  in  1807.  The  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels. 

(1)  la  8<f  tombw,  1794,  Jubm  Fennel  London,  and  wu  probably  a  deteendant  of 

tooik  oat  a  patent,  the  firat  in  thia  branch,  Fennel,  a  plate  of  whose  Salt-works  waa 

for  a  new  mode  of  making  Salt,  which  we  given  in  the  Theatram  Machinamm    Uni- 

belieTe  he  afterward  unaucceufullj  attempt-  versale,  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1734. 

•d  to  pat  into  practice.     In  1798,  he  pab-  He  once  figured  extensirelj  in  Edinburg  and 

lished,  in  Philadelphia,  a  treatise  descriptire  Paris,  and  also  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 

of  "  the  principles  and  plan  of  proposed  es-  still  has   descendants.     He    published    an 

tablishments  of  Salt-works,  for  the  purpose  apology  for  his  life,  in  two  Tolumes.     In 

of  supplying  the  United  States  with  home-  addition  to  those  of  Sears  A  Killej,  before 

made  Salt."    This  eccentric  character,  who  mentioned,  one  or  two  other  patents  were 

was,  by  turns,  a  student  of  law,  an  actor,  a  giren  before  the  close  of  the  century,  includ- 

writer  of  plays  and  other  works,  a  preacher,  ing  one  to  John  Nazro,  in  1 797, "  for  making 

manofactorer,  aad    spendthrift,   was  from  alkali  from  marine  Salt  and  kelp." 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

or  THS  HANUrACrURX  OF  CLOTH  AND  MATKRIALS  FOB  CLOTHIItO. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  followed  the  settlement  of  Plymoatl^ 
and  the  ten  years  sacceeding  the  more  rigorons  beginning  aronnd  Boston 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  population  and  the  formation  of  new  settlements 
had  proceeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  religions 
persecution  that  drove  the  first  emigrants  beyond  the  reach  of  intoleranco 
continued  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  fitted  out  in  the 
ports  of  England,  fireighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Pnritan  non- 
conformists, and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  May-flower  and  the  ArabeUa» 
for  the  shores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonies  were  planted  in  other  psrts  of 
the  country,  and  were  quickly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad. 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  families  and  twenty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  souls  had  already  arrived  in  New  England.  These 
had  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hundred  ships,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  themselves,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
settlements  were  speedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Pnri- 
tan Fathers,  unfortunately  practiced,  in  turn,  the  religious  coercion  from 
which  they  had  fled,  and  thus  drove  numbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  rQlages 
were  in  this  way  multipled  over  an  extended  surface  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  in  furs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  inanaf)M}> 
tore  of  ships  and  of  lumber,  the  production  of  grain,  and  some  foreign 
trade,  bad  seonred  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  of  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  in  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religions  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  ooMtant 
departure  of  useful  and  influential  citixens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  autho- 
rity by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  passengers  to  New  England.  This 
end  was.  however,  brought  about  in  quite  a  different  way.  It  has  beep  fr»- 
(896) 
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qnentlj  asserted  that  Oiirer  Cromwell  and  John  UanipdeD  bad  embarked 
for  tbe  new  world  in  a  sbip  wbose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  1637.  Their 
subsequent  efTorts,  buwcvcr,  led  to  tbe  subversion  of  tbe  misused  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  manj  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  bejrond  the  seas.  On  the  assembling  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament, in  1640,  persecution  ceased,  and  many  who  had  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.  Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  from  the  effects 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1637,  "which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  'that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re- 
side, or  shall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Standing  Council,' "  but  probably  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.  The  tide  even  set  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  equal  the  numbers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  former 
privileges  in  England.  This  arrest  of  the  iuOux  of  population  had  an 
important  inSuence  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Colonies. 

During  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extedBing  their  settle- 
ments on  the  north  and  cast,  a^jd  the  Dutch,  onthe  Wejf,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Copnecticut^tiver.  TiieTliMlians,%iPbreoter,  wbose 
friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibi%d  s^mu^oiiis  of  a  general  con- 
spiracy to  exterminate  the  entire  English  ^o^lation.  In  view  of  these 
circumstances,  and  the  small  accession  of  strength  to  be  looked  for  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  tbe 
dispersed  situation  of  the  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven — in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  under  the  name  of 
The  U.mted  Colonies  of  New  England.  This  league,  which  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Colonies,  and  has  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

But  other  consequences  grew  out  of  the  check  given  to  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  had  a  favorable  effect  upon  the  industry  of  the  Colonists, 
and  contributed  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  the  parent  country.  The 
New  England  people  had  now  arrived  at  a  prosperous  condition,  through 
incredible  hardships  surmounted  in  the  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  the  Indians,  had  encountered  famine,  and  had  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  But  their  energy  had  conquered  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measure,  the  fruits  of  their 
industry.  This  consisted  principally  in  agriculture ;  and  the  fisheries  and 
tbe  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Live 
stock  were  eren  exported  to  tbe  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  aud  was  fostered  by  their  enterprise  in  ship-bailding. 
While  emigration  continued  active,  cattle  were  wanted  for  stocking  new 
farms,  and  rearing  them  was  a  source  of  much  profit.  It  is  stated,  by 
QoTemor  Hutchinson,  that,  as  early  as  1632,  "no  man  now  thought  he  could 
live  except  he  had  cattle,  and  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  keep  them ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks."  About  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  could  be  bought  for  a  penny.  He  afterward  informs  ns  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow^alves  to  ten  pounds,  and  milk-goats  to  three  and  four 
pounds  each.  At  these  rates  they  continued  for  several  years,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
cattle,  at  the  surae  time,  bore  an  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  effects  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  "  greatly  to  y  damage  of  many,  and  j*  undowing 
of  some."  The  stoppage  of  emigration  caused  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle — which  had  become  extremely  numerous — to  less  than 
half  their  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cut  off  a  principal  source  of 
emolument. 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England,  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
sued,  caused  the  greatest  diflBculty  and  uncertainty  in  the  supply  of  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  interrupted  sup- 
ply of  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
New  England,  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  their  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determioatioii  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoea.  The  manner  in 
which  "  necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  Jurispmdence  afterward 
cultivated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Hubbard : — 

•'  Now,  the  ooantrj  of  New  England  was  to  seek  a  waj  to  provide  ihemselTes 
with  olothing,  whioh  the/  ooald  not  obtain  bj  selling  cattle,  as  before,  whieh 
now  were  fsllen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  X14  sterling  and 
£10  sterling  a  head ;  and  present!/  after— at  least  within  the  /ear— to  £6 
sterling  a  pieoe  ;  nor  was  there,  at  that  rate,  a  resd/  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thas  the  flood  whioh  brought  in  mnoh  wealth  to  man/  persons,  the  oontrarj 
•bb  carried  all  awa/  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this,  their  exifeat,  be- 
sides the  indnstr/  that  the  present  necessit/  pat  pariioalar  persons  vpon,  for 
the  neoessarv  suppl/  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  Oeneral  Court  made 
order  for  the  manofaetore  of  woolen  and  linen  Cloth,  whioh,  with  God's  bless* 
ing  npon  man's  endeavour,  in  a  little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  pari,  and,  soon 
after,  another  door  was  opened  b/  wa/  of  irafllo,  first  to  the  W««t  Indlaa  and 
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Win«  blanda,  wherebj,  u&ong  other  gooda,  moch  eoOom  wool  was  brought  into 
the  eoontrjr  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inh«bitjuits  learning  to  spin,  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  earing  of  hemp  and  flax,  thej  soon  foand  oat  a  waj  to  sap- 
pi/  themselres  of  (ootton)  linen  and  woolen  oloth." 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  througboat  this  coantry  and  British 
America,  it  has  beeD  the  custom,  io  the  farm-hooses  and  rural  districts, 
for  the  people  to  mauufacture  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
■one  periods  and  in  some  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
hoQsehoId  linen  in  their  families,  from  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  family. 

The  earliest  order  of  the  Court  which  we  find  on  the  subject,  was  made 

by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 

taken  np  in  a  determined  spirit     It  appears  to  haTe  had  refer- 

orCoa«B     ence  only  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  the 


product  of  those  materials  combined 

"The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  raising  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about 
it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
towns  to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewith,  and  to  make  enquiry  what  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  are  skilful  in  the  braking,  spin- 
ning, weaving,  what  means  for  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  and  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yam,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  next  Court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. — 
The  like  consideration  would  be  had  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
coUon  wool."' 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  action  of 
the  Court  was  designed  to  prepare  the  way,  was,  as  will  presently  appear, 
the  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  apparel  of  the  English  people, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  name  of  fustians,  dimities,  etc. 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  ai^  order,  previously  made, 
offering  a  bounty  of  three  pence  on  every  shilling's-worth  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  Cloth,  "according  to  its  valewation  for  the  incnragment  of  the 
the  manifocture,"  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  iu  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yam  spun  there  from  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
"or  else  of  cotton."  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  The  order 
was,  however,  repealed  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  because  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  But,  previous  to  its  repeal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29,  1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Yaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Beeorda,  L  p.  294. 
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Henry  Kimball,  and  John  Witheridge,  allowance  for  eighty-three  and 
one-half  yards  "valewed"  at  I2d.  per  yard.'  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  coantry  of  ubicb  there  is^any  men* 
tion.     It  was  probably  a  coarse  description  of  linen. 

On  the  8th  February,  1640,  nearly  three  months  before  the  above 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  bad  first 
moved  in  the  matter,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  turned  its  attention 
to  the  same  subject.*  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be  preserved,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  neglect  of  it ;  and  hemp  and  flax  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed,  "  that  we  might  in  time  have  supply  of 
Lynen  Cloath  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  same  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
like  number  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  for 
the  manufacture  of  clothing.  "  Whereas  it  is  thought  necessary  for  the 
comfortable  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  in  coUen  toooll  be 
sett  uppon  and  attempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  bad,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc."  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  his  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  com  and  pipe-staves ;  and  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe-staves,  as  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  should  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  from  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  out  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
staves  were  to  be  exported  antil  they  had  been  inspected.  These  ordi- 
nances show  that  some  importance  was  thus  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1642,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  cotton  wool  in  the  following  proportions  : — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  worth :  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds*  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  pounds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  1644,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yam  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in  Connecticut, 

( I )  RmoHs,  L  p.  sis.  obaMtU  Coart  hj  thrM  moalht,  wbM«M  it 

(S)  Colonial  RMorda  of  Cono.,  i.  p.  61.—  rMlljr  took  pUea  MtronU  moatba  after,  ud 

This  ordar  U  aatand  f  abnury  8,  1S40,  and  la  tka  follovias  T^r,  aa  will  b«  appwaat 

tbaa,  MMordlag  to  tka  aaw  noda  of  raaka*.  by  raaambwlag  tkat  tha  Ugat  jmr  Ikaa 

lag  Una,  aatadataa  tka  ordar  of  tka  Utmam-  bagu  ea  tka  Sfttk  Martk. 
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with  power  to  jadge  and  determiDe  the  rate  or  price  the  weavers  should 
rccelTe,  by  the  yard,  for  yam.  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retain  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  it.  • 

The  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  future  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  cure  of 
the  rulers. 

Although  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  country  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigation  at  that  time 
sometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
so  rigorous  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
euiisignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  be  severely  felt.  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
Doceml)er,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  sup- 
plies which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-house,  and  the  failure  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  in  almost 
utter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  Their  only  food  during 
much  of  the  time  were  the  scanty  gleanings  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  painful  one.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  composition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  supplies  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
therefore,  not  only  pale  with  famine,  but  they  were  miserably  clothed. 
When  the  passengers  came  on  shore  and  saw  their  extreme  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  dismay.  Some  burst  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wished  themselves  again  in  their  native  country.  In  the  poverty  and 
distress  of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  they  foresaw  their  own  future 
miseries."  There  were  those  among  the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  from  the 
first,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  the  clothier ;  but  the  materials, 
and  the  opportunity  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  Neither 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  introduced,  and  their  knowledge  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  some  of  them  obtained  in  Holland,  was  ex- 
changed, as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  for  the  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations.*  The  Colony  was  visited,  in  1627,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  Colonial  Reeordt,  i.  p.  104.  repreMnt«d  to  hare  learned  the  silk  bnsi- 

(2)  The  American  Blinitter  at  the  Hague  ness  in  Holland  waa  a  fustian  maker  of 
baa  recently  furnished  some  particnlars  of  Austerfield,  England.  Samuel  Fuller,  the 
the  personal  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  future  physician  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 
from  the  Records  at  Leyden,  in  which  it  is  Tracey  were  tag  or  silk  makers  also.  Yfil- 
■hown  that  Mr.  Bradford,  who  is  generally  liam  White,  Robert  Cushman,  and  Richard 
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Oovcnior  of  MaDhattan,  with  overtares  for  trade ;  and  for  sereral  yean 
the  people  were  supplied  from  that  quarter  with  lioen  aud  otiier  itaffs,  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  Colonies. 
Isaac  Allerton  afterward  became  a  prominent  merchant  at  New  Amster- 
dam. Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  wisely  directed  to  an  ultimate  independence  of  supplies  so  precarioos. 
In  apprehension  of  the  scarcity  of  clothing  likely  to  be  experienced 
during  the  next  winter,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  Jane, 
1641,  following  the  award  of  premiums  for  linen,  directed,  as  a  meana 
of  present  supply  "  till  coUon  may  bee  had,"  that  wild  hemp  should  be 
gathered  and  improved.'  The  heads  of  families  were  to  be  instructed  in 
the  method  of  gathering  and  using  this  article  "  growing  all  over  the  coon- 
try,"  which  the  natives  employed  for  rarions  parposes,  as  for  making 


MMterton,  were  wool-oomben  or  carders, 
aod  Ia«ao  Allerton,  a  tailor.  Mr.  Winilow 
was  a  printer,  John  Jenny,  a  brewer,  Moiei 
Fletcher,  a  smith.  Many  others  of  the  early 
settlers  were  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  Not- 
tingham, etc,  and  brought  their  looms  with 
them.     (See  Hist  Mag.  for  Sept.,  1859.) 

Their  sufferings,  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  in  the  text,  inspired  one  of  those  lyrical 
effusions  in  which  a  primitive  people,  when 
touched  by  a  common  calamity  and  a  com* 
mon  sentiment,  so  often  find  expression, 
and  which  sometimes  contain  more  of  the 
genuine  ore  of  history  than  any  elaborate 
statements,  because  they  are  the  spontaneoas 
language  of  the  popular  mind  and  heart. 
The  traditional  verses  known  as  "  The  Fore- 
fathers' Song,"  taken  down  some  yean  be- 
fore the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  a  cen- 
tenarian female,  and  preserved  by  the  widow 
of  Qovernor  Bowdoin,  commemorate  Iheir 
early  hardships.  If  the  rhymes  have  some- 
what of  the  unoouthness  they  describe,  they 
have  also  mnoh  of  the  moral  eomelinan  of 
an  heroic  patienee  which  enabled  omo  like 
Bradford,  and  Winslow,  and  Standisb,  to 
bear  unusual  privations  with  cheerfktlnoM, 
and  to  transmit  their  iron  energy  and  exam- 
pU  to  a  posterity  called  la  the  hour  of  the 
ooABtfT's  graatMt  Bead  to  sustaia  •isailar 
bardahipa  la  lU  dofcaso. 

"  And  BOW,  too  our  garmwta  bogfai  to  grow 

thin, 
And  wool  U  moeh  waated  to  Mrd  aad  to 

•plat 


If  we  can  get  garments  to  cover  withoat. 
Our  other  in -garments  are  clout  upon  eloat. 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  na  are  apt  to  bo 

torn — 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they  aro 

worn — 
But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  a* 

nothing; 
Clouts  double  are  warmer  thaa  aiagle  Whol* 

clothing." 

(1)  The  wild  hemp  b«ro  meatioBed  waa 
doubtless  the  Apoegmmm  OmmmUmmm,  or  In- 
dian  hemp,  an  indlgoaoaa  plaat  growing  ia 
all  parU  of  the  United  States,  from  Canada 
to  Carolina.  Its  tough,  fibrous  bark  affords, 
when  macerated,  a  tolerable  subttitalo  f<ar 
hemp.  The  Indians  made  much  aso  of  U 
for  summer  clothing,  and  for  eords,  wbeaoa 
it  derives  its  popular  name.  It  Is  a  very 
different  plaat  fkx>m  the  Indian  hemp  which 
furnishes  the  intoxicating  kntkrmk  of  tlM 
Arabs.  The  latter,  like  the  ooaiaoa  cbM. 
vated  hamp  {Oammahi*  eaft'ea),  of  which  Hit 
only  a  variety,  is  a  native  of  the  elevated 
plaias  of  eoatral  Asia,  aad  the  fiaz-plaat  b 
from  tko  wma  rogions ,  or  froai  EgjfL  Tho 
Indian  hemp  of  America  is  teatioBod  hj 
many  of  the  eariy  writers  as  a  vbImMo  b»> 
tiro  eoBBodily,  aad  iu  eultlratloa  kaa  booB 
roooauBwded  as  a  rabsUtate  fcr  taa  bbA 
heap.  It  Is  probabU  Ibat  It  might  bo  rsB> 
dered  valuable  by  eanfVil  eallivatioa.  bat 
wo  are  aot  awaro  that  It  has  ever  booa  U- 
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clothing,  nets,  nutts,  lines,  etc.  From  tliem,  the  people  first  learned  the 
use  of  this  iD*terial.  It  was  further  "desired  and  expected  that  all 
masters  of  families  should  see  that  their  children  and  servants  should 
bee  indostrioosly  implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
seasons  may  not  bee  lost,  as  formerly  thej  have  becne,  but  that  the  honest 
and  profitable  custome  of  England  maj  be  practiced  amongst  as ;  so  as 
all  hands  may  be  implied  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other 
needful  things  for  clothing,  without  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
dewe  tiroes  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needful  refreshings." 

In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  Dn  the  subject 
of  the  hemp  culture,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  ground  was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
ponds  in  which  the  early  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  name  of  the  Flax  Ponds.  The  manufacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  year  begun  in  Boston,  by  John  Harrison,  and,  in  1662,  John  Hey- 
man,  of  Cbarlestown,  received  liberty  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  March,  1642-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
though this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  it  probably  rather  obstructed  than  promoted  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  clothing  and  other  staple  articles  of  English  export.  It 
furnished  facilities  for  a  cheap  and  constant  supply  of  English  manufac- 
tures, and  rendered  the  colonists  simply  producers  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmation  of  the  law,  in  a  modified  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth — particularly  of  woolen — was  made  by  a 
r\i*itr-  company  of  Yorkshiremen,  who,  in  1638,  settled  at  Rowley,  in 
{•mpl  w**^  Massachusetts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Newbury. 
BMBihctai*  »rjjgy  consisted  of  about  twenty  families  of  industrious  and  pious 
*****  people,  under  the  direction  of  their  minister,  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Smithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1639,  and  the 
people  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  had  been 
the  occupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  first 
Fulling-mill  erected  in  the  North  American  Colonics.  The  mill  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1643.'    It  stood 

(1)  Merobant'i  Mag.  vol.  zzxuL  p.  &01. — In  MToral  eotemponneoui  and  Ut«r  writora, 
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jast  aboTo  the  head  of  the  tide  on  Mill  river,  where  it  was  still  in  opera- 
tion in  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-post,  brought  by  them  from  England, 
still  remained  perfectly  sound. ' 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  waa 
made  in  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  had  previously  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  but  whether  by  the  weavers  of  Rowley,  or  in  familiea 
generally,  under  the  stimulus  applied  by  the  Legislature,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  years  before  several  claimants  for  the  bounty, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,"  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1642,  speaks  of  their  providential  help,  among 
other  things,  "  in  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  frequently 
Bowen,  spun,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serre 
for  cordage)  ;  so  cotton  wooll  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  yarne,  wo  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
our  summer  clothing;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  sheep,'  which  proi- 
per  well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  and  small  cattel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food ;  their  skins  will  afford  us  leather  for  boots  and 
shoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  ioto  a  wnj 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Rowley  were  from  the  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— especially  the  seat  of  the  broadcloth  manufacture — flax  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  at  first,  to  have  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
their  raw  materials.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fulling-mills, 
much  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  worn  in  its  nn- 
fulled  and  unfinished  state,  the  mention  of  Mr.  Rogers'  people  as  the  first 
Cloth-makers,  must  be  understood  to  imply  the  first  manufacture  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Cloth,  or  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  was  previously 
made,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  last  cited  passage.  The  industry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.     "  These  people  being  rery  indos- 


«ho  rvftr  to  tbU  m  tha  beginning  of  the    Tbey  tr«r«  Ant  broaghk  to 
Clotb-manafMttir*,  w«  do  not  find  tb«  pro-    »boat  tbo  ytttr  10SS,  and  woro  kopt  ••  tlM 


<Am  dot*  of  tb«  orootloa  of  tbo  ftalUog-miU  Uluid  in  Boiton  Harbor,  to 

irtatod.     Bat  it  eonld   hardly  bavo   boon  firom  tbo  wolvoa  and  ladlaaa.  Charhttawa, 

Mriior  than  1S43.  in  1M2,  bad  foor  boadrod  aboop,  aad  Lyaa 

(1)  Conpondiooa  Hi«t  of  N.  Eng.  by  Drt.  bad  eonciderablo  flocks,  wbiob  war*  kopt  oa 

Mono  and  Parrtab.  Nabaat  vador  a  oooMon  thopbard.    Tbo 

(S)  IltttcbiBton  giro*  tbo  nnnbor  oftboop  Datfb  Wott  ladiaa  Ooapaay,  te  ISSft,  flrat 

la  Mawaobaaotte,  in  I S40,  at  throa  tkoataad.  introdaoad  abaap  lato  Vaw  IToUMriaada,  aad 

Sbaap  mn  »n%  latroduood  into  tha  Col*,  otbort  vara  baportod  la  IMO.   Bat  ia  IMS, 

nloa  by  tbo  London  Company,  at  Jaaiaa  tbora  woro  not  orar  airtaaa  abaap  ia  that 

town,  in  Virginia,  in  IMV,  wbora,  ia  lS4t,  Colony,  aad  owaa  ««ta  vacth  aight  aad  %m 

tboy  bad  lamaaad  to  aboat  thvaa  ihaa— d.  dottan  aaah. 
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trioos  eTery  waj,  some  bailt  many  hoases  to  the  namber  of  threescore 
families;  and  were  the  first  that  set  upon  making  Cloth  in  this  western 
world ;  fur  which  end  they  bailt  a  fulling-mill,  and  caused  their  little 
ones  to  be  very  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  wool,  many  of  them  having 
been  clothiers  in  England,  till  their  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
caused  them  to  wander."  Governor  Wintbrop  also  mentions  their  nse 
of  eottou  : — "  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men  began  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had 
store  from  liarbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flax,  wherein  Kowlcy,  to  their 
great  commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

The  woolen  manufacture,  to  which  they  were  bred,  was  at  this  time 
immeasurably  the  most  important  branch  of  English  production,  and  was 
the  greatest  support  of  British  commerce.  It  had  long  existed,  and 
had  been  encourged  by  numerous  statutes,  some  of  which  were  rather  an 
evidence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  foreign  woolens  were  prohibited  as  early  as 
1261.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  woolen  manufacture  by  Edward  III., 
who,  in  1331,  invited  over  weavers,  dyers,  and  fullers,  from  Flanders.  A 
fulling-mill  and  a  mill  for  dyers  existed  at  Manchester  in  1322.  But, 
for  a  long  time  after  that,  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  until  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  when  great  numbers  of  skillful  artisans  fled  from  the 
Low  Countries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  some  oppres- 
sive statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  first  became  really  important 

"Our  day  arose 
When  Alva's  tyranny  the  weaving  arts 
Drove  from  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Scheld." 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  in  1582,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire '  that  England  exported  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
cloth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  supposed  to  consti- 
tute nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gain 
£700,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  cloth.  The  exportation 
of  undyed  cloth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  turn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  ofl*,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.  But  an  effect  of  these  mea- 
sures was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  diffierent-colored 
yams  dyed  in  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  English 
manufacture.  In  1622,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  "  to  remedy  the  low 
20 
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price  of  wool,  aud  tbe  decay  of  the  manafacture."  Two  yean  after  tbe 
monopolies  of  exclusive  companies  and  corporations,  which  preYioasly 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  About  the  same  time,  the  fine 
woolen  manufacture  began  in  Holland  ;  and,  in  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  France.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  English  white  Cloth  had  fallen  off, 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces;  where- 
upon the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  even  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  growing  importance 
of  the  American  Colonics  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manufactures,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  lost  on  the  Continent,  began 
to  be  felt,  and  the  policy  arose  of  preserving  that  market  exclusively  for 
the  mother  country,  both  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  iutolcrance,  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  should  have 
again  expelled  them  to  Ireland  and  to  America,  to  become  in  a  very 
short  time,  as  will  appear,  an  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressive 
legislation. 

This  very  early  effort  of  a  young  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  derives  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
Th«  ADtiqni- ^^^^  it  involvcs  the  earliest  instance  of  the  use,  by  the  European 
trofCottoo.  populotion  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  manu- 
facture now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  article,  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations. 
Tbe  earliest  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involved  in  some  obscnri^. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  with  more  distincUiess  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  England,  during  a  like  period,  its  very  limited 
use  throughout  the  first  century  and  a  half,  was  but  preparatory  to  a  ra- 
markablo  change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  valoi^le 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  species  and  numerous  varieties,  te  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  tbe  natives  of  eaeh  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton- manobkctare  ia 
assigned  to  India,  and  its  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  anthen- 
tic  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos^  writ- 
ten neariy  three  thoosand  years  ago.    The   Chinese  have  employed 
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it  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  mentioned 
bj  Herojdotus,  iu  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  plain  and  figured 
cottons,  bj  Nearcbus,  a  century  after.  Its  cultivation  and  manufacture 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strubo,  and  iu  Egypt  by  Pliny,  early  iu  the 
Christian  era.  That  calico-printing  by  blocks,  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  or  mineral  dyes,  was  known  to  the  Egyptians,  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cotton  stuffs 
from  India  are  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  modem  travelers  give  nearly  the  same  description  of  the 
business  as  was  given  in  the  Pcriplus  of  Arrian  at  that  day.  It  still 
flourishes  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  "webs  of  woven  air,"  w^hich  the 
Hindoos  fabricated  with  the  simplest  and  rudest  instruments,  are  still 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery,  of  a  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modern  invention  cannot  surpass.  So 
true  it  is,  as  affirmed  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  "  the  first,  the  best,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand."  Modern  machinery 
has  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning  of  that  divinely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  intro- 
duced the  culture  and  manufacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Bacelona  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  stuffs.  A  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  account  for  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  the  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
Greece,  Germany  and  the  Venetian  States,  arriving,  latest  of  all,  iu  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  Livingston  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  discovered  large  tracts  of  country  under  cultivation  with  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  natives.  Columbus 
and  the  Spaniards  who  first  visited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
it — and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insular,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
used  by  the  primitive  Gentoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
u  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looms. 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortez  after  his  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Ilerrara  said  of  the 
Nicaraguan  women  "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair."    The  tribes  of  Central 
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America  even  droTe  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,  raw  and  mannfactared. 
And  the  modern  Indians  of  the  same  countries  fabricate  cloth  of  t^  aune 
material  with  looms  macb  resembling  the  Aztec  machinery  figured  in  the 
collections  of  Mendoza. 

"It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Baines,'  "that  the  Cotton  and 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  America  as  well  as  in  India,  but  the  aria 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probably  carried  over  by  the  wanderers,  who* 
ever  they  may  have  been,  by  whom  that  continent  was  first  peopled.  The 
manufacture  of  Cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
original  settlement  of  America,  but  learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
date  of  this  event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge,  and  others 
contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The  American  manufacture  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  a  high  degree  of  antiquity."  There  seems  to  be  no  ne* 
cessity  for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  have  been  originally  imported  into 
America.  The  general  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  uuiformly  an- 
alogous. There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  in  its  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  of  devising  means  for  the  relief  of  .preo- 
ing  wants,  which,  under  like  circumstances,  are  everywhere  strikingly  sim- 
ilar. The  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  involve  the  same  princi- 
ples whatever  may  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  simple 
spindle  and  rude  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camanche,  or  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  a  modern  factory.  The  implements  used  by  the  aboriginal 
Americans  were  sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  manufacture  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  again  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manufacture.  Cotton  was  first  nsed,  and  for  a  long  time 
almost  exclusively,  for  the  making  of  candlewick,  in  which  use  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  mention 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
his  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  in  1641,  when  the  man- 
nfactnre  is  supposed  to  have  l>een  in  its  very  infancy.  "  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered  and  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  buy  the  yam  of  the  Irish  in 
great  quantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell. 
Neither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  cotton  wool  in  LoB- 
dun,  that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  saoM 
nnd  perfect  it  into  /iisfiaiia,  vermilliont,  dimitieMy  and  other  such  stuffy 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  tame  is  rented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(1)  Diatofj  of  Um  CoUoa  Muahetar*  la  Onal  Briuia. 
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tent  into  forrain  parts,  who  hare  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
tbemseWcs  of  the  said  first  materials."     Mr.  Baines  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  had  obscurely  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
sibly and  slowly  growing  np  for  some  time  before  its  first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the  work  of  Roberts.     The  "fustians,"  "  cotton  TeUet "  and 
fabrics  called  "  Manchester  cottons"  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  and  Welch  '*cott<jns"  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  and  he  adverts  to  the  curious  circumstance  "  that  a  manu- 
facture, destined  afterward    to   eclipse   not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
'  Manchester  cottons '  but  that  of  ail  other  manufactures,  should  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in   fact."    The  term  fustians, 
which  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwich 
and  in  Scotland,  he  believes  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Cottons, 
of  which  they  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.     "Fustians  and  other  wool- 
ens" had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.    But 
Mr.  Baines,  whose  inquiries  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Cotton 
manufacture  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth' 
century,  cites  a  passage  from  Fuller's  "  Worthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1 662,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  past  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  country  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."    The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufactures  of  Cotton  referred  to  by  Lewis  Roberts.     However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth-makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  was  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.     Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manufacturing  centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich  ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man- 
ner of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  use  among 
the  English  people.     The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them   as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  part  of  Cotton.     As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  be  used  in 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  strong,  coarse  fustians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previous  to  the  year  1760, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.     The  system 
pursued  in  the  two  countries  also  and  the  description  of  cloth  made  were 
not  dissimilar.     Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  them- 
8elves  with  the  linen  warp  and  the  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  account. 
It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  iheir  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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woven  by  the  head  of  the  familj,  who  plied  his  loom  doring  a  part  of  the 
daj,  the  remainder  being  employed  in  gardening  or  other  affaint.  Aft«r 
it  was  woven  it  was  carried  to  the  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  species  of  household  manafactare  thus  grew  op 
among  the  spinners  and  weavers  scattered  widely  over  the  coantry  in  the 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  early  orders  of 
the  Massachusetts  Assembly.  A  modificatiqp  of  the  system  introduced 
about  1740,  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  throughout  the  coootry 
to  supply  the  weavers  with  linen  yam  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  times  and 
receive  their  cloth  in  exchange,  has  been  regarded  as  so  great  an  improve- 
ment as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  to  procure 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  manafactare. 
It  was  little  imagined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  fiab> 
Btitute  for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over> 
looked,  and  silk  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially — as  the  climate  demanded, — the  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systematically  enforced  or  recommended  bj 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

On  the  14th  May,  1645,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  fulling- 
mill,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  the  following  order, 
which  exhibits  a  becoming  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  legislators, 
both  to  the  rising  and  to  future  generations.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
showing  that  even  then  they  looked  to  a  supply  of  something  more  than 
their  own  immediate  wants.  "  Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  osefol  a 
commodity,  Sic,  by  reason  of  the  cold  winters,  and  being  at  present 
scarce  and  deare,  and  likely  soon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect 
to  get  it,  by  reason  of  the  wars  in  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  sheepc, 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor  tend 
to  that  end,  and  as  fur  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor  people  have 
suflered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health,  and  some  hasarded 
their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their  families  with  cotton  cloth, 
(not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have  by  that  means  had  some  of  their 
children  much  scorched  by  fire,  yea,  divers  burnt  to  death ;  this  Court, 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  our  present  condition  in  that  partlca> 
lar,  as  aUo  having  an  eye  to  the  good  of  posterity,  knowing  how  useful  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stuflb  would  be  for  our  more  comfortable 
cloathing  and  how  profitable  a  merchandise  it  is  like  to  be  fo  fronsporl 
to  other  parts ;)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  eveiy  ou« 
in  particular  within  the  /urisdiction,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavour  the  preservation  and  iucre«se  of 
such  sbeepe  as  they  have  already,  as  also  to  procure  more  with  all  con 
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renient  speed  into  the  sereral  towns  by  all  each  lawful  ways  and  means 
•8  Qod  shall  pat  into  their  hands,  and  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  we 
thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town,  being  assembled  to- 
gether to  know  who  will  buj  ewe  sheepe  at  the  rate  of  40^.  apiece, 
under  three  years  oald,  Stc. ;  and  appoint  one  in  each  town  to  take  the 
Dames  and  retam  them  by  the  7th  next  month  to  Mayor  Oibson,  bis 
house  in  Boston,  and  further  it  is  desired  that  those  having  friends  in 
England  desiring  to  come,  would  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as 
convenient,  with  them,  which  being  carefully  endeavoured,  we  leave  the 
soccesse  to  God."  In  further  aid  of  this  object,  an  order  was  made  in 
1648,  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  upon  the  commons,  and  another  offering 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  exceedingly  destructive  uf 
the  live  stock  of  the  farmers.  For  every  wolf  killed  during  the  next  four 
years  an  Englishman  was  entitled  to  receive  at  least  30  shillings,  and  an 
Indian  20s.  Premiums  of  less  amount  had  been  previously  offered  and 
paid  for  several  years,  and  were  renewed  at  different  times  down  nearly 
to  the  present  century.'  Six  years  after,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  sheep,  and  even  the  killing  of  any  for  food  under  two 
years  of  age,  save  for  the  use  of  the  owner's  family.  In  1675  it  adopted 
the  more  questionable  policy  of  prohibiting  also  the  exportation  of  wool, 
of  which  some  had  already  been  sent  to  France  from  Nantucket,  where 
sheep  husbandry  was  very  early  and  successfully  practiced. 

Among  several  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
made  by  the  same  authorities  in  1656,  was  one  passed  in  May  of  that 
year  in  regard  to  spinning,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  book.  It 
was  systematic  in  the  enforcement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liberty  to  neglect  it.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  probable  decrease  of  supplies  from  abroad,  and  "  for  the  improving 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinninge  woole,  cotton,  flaxe,  <&c.,"  it  or- 
dered "  that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as 

(1)  In  1783,  MMMtehaMttfl  WM  compelled  tion,  paid  premiami  for  the  Mme  pnrpose, 

to  offer  four  poonda  for  ererj  wolf 'a  head.  In  some  of  these,  captured  wolves'  heads 

and  one  pound  for    erery  whelp    brought  were  in  early  times  required  to  be  nailed  to 

to  the   selectmen   of   anj    town.      Nearly  the  meeting-bouse,  and  notice  given  to  the 

erery  one  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies  found  constables  before   the  bounties   were  paid, 

it  necessary  to  give  large  premiums  for  the  A  mode  of  capture  early  practiced  in  Mass*. 

destruction  of   wolves  and  other   animals  obusetts,  was  by  binding  the  shanks  of  four 

which   made   dreadful   havoc  among  their  fish  hooks  together  with  the  barbs  outward, 

herds  and  flocks.     No  less  than  3125  guild-  then  wrapping   them   in   raw  cotton,  and 

ers  ($1250)  were  levied  in  the  little  Dutch  dipping  in  melted  tallow  until  a  ball  was 

Colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  1877,  as  boun-  formed  the  sise  of  an  egg,  which  was  gree- 

ties  on  wolves'  heads.    Many  towns  in  addi-  dily  swallowed  by  the  hungry  vermin. 
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women,  girls  and  boys,  shall  and  berebj  are  enjoined  to  spin  according 
to  their  skill  and  ability,  and  that  the  selectmen  in  every  town  do  con- 
sider the  condition  and  capacity  of  every  family,  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spinners.  And  because  several  families  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  other  bnsineea, 
yet,  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  for  this  work ;  the  said  selectmen  shall  therefore 
assess  such  families  at  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
capacities.  Secondly :  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  30  weeks  every  yeare 
8  pound  per  week  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  12df.  for  every  pound 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
order,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  Into 
10,  6,  5,  to  take  an  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selecUnea 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  are  assessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  negligent,  for  the  encoorage* 
ment  of  those  that  are  diligent  in  their  labour.  And  it  is  farther  ordered 
that  the  selectmen  in  all  towns  within  this  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  orders  in  their  respective  towns  for  the  clearing  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  as  also  for  the  time  of  putting  rams  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depa- 
ties  in  the  several  towns  impart  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerning  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of  hemp  and  flaxe."*  Though 
scarcely  compatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  au 
expression  of  the  legislative  will  was  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manufacture  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  efforts  to  introduce 
the  weaving  arts  into  their  midst  The  first  weaver  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  was  the  same  year  admitted  an  inhabitant  and  was  allotted 
by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "  provided 
he  set  up  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  town's  work."  The 
Tb.  M«o»4  n«^  fa^'»"K  «»•"  probably,  after  that  at  Rowley,  was  toon 
fem»«nmi.  ^^f  baiit  ^^  Watertown.  In  May,  1662,  Thomas  Agar,  a 
fuller  of  Roxbury,  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three-fourths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  tl»e  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  fulling  mill  at  Walar- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Leveran,  a  cloth-worker  fh)ni  Dedham,  in  the  county  of  EMmx, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  In  that  place,  and  in  166^70  was 
conveyed  to  Hawkins,  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  Bei^|aaiia  Oar> 

(1)  BmsHs,  vol  UI.  ^  INL 
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field.  A  second  fulling  mill  was  built  iu  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  water  mill  erected  about  thirty-five  years  before  by 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
I'  HIS  Danforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  fulling  mill  previous  to 
>  jiiiber,  1C86.  A  fulling  mill  was  built  in  Dedham  in  1681,  by  Messrs. 
Draper  and  Fairbanks.  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  an  artificial  canal, 
3^  miles  long,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  of 
Charles  river  into  the  Xeponset,  and  has  long  furnished  water  power  to 
numerous  factories.  It  was  constructed  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertown,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  country. 

Few  attempts  appear  as  yet  to  have  been  made  in  other  parta  of  New 
England  to  produce  their  own  clothing.  Connecticut  had,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  useful  orders  respecting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordage  and  clothing,  the  importation  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improvement  of  sheep.  In  1660  those  animals  were  freed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pasturage.  Ten  years  after,  every  male  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  June  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbury  in  that  colony  contains  an  order  passed  Jan.  20,  1692-3, 
stating  that  "  tbare  was  seqnesterd  the  great  brook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samuell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  build  a  fulling  mill."  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  built  there  before  the  year 
1728  or  1730.'  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Nahantic  River  in  1693,  by 
Peter  Heckley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  Col.  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
what  right  it  had  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  fulling  mill 
thereon ;  and  in  1721  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.*  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  states  that  in 
1713  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  worn 
nnsheared  and  unpressed.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
writer  to  have  been  in  error,  and  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  fulling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonies, 
furnished  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  England,  include  the  statement  that  about  the  year  1673,  "  all  cord- 
age, sail-cloth  and  neta  came  from  England.     No  cloth  is  made  there 

(1)  Brooton't  HUt  Waterbary.  (2)  Canlkln't  Hiit  New  London,  p.  404. 
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worth  four  shUliDgs  a  yard,  and  do  linen  abore  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence."' 

The  encooragement  of  the  nseful  arts  was  not  a  primary  object  with 
the  mercantile  company  which  first  j7/an/ec{  under  exclosire  priTilegcs  in  New 
Netherlands.  The  extensive  manufactures  and  vast  commerce  of  Holland 
furnished  ample  supplies  of  merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  furs  and  peltry 
of  the  colony,  and  took  away  the  stimulus  to  domestic  mannfactares.  Tet 
the  characteristic  industry  of  the  Dutch,  prompted  them  to  a  rery  general 
household  manufacture,  particularly  of  linen  and  hosiery  in  which  branches 
their  native  country  had  long  excelled.  The  flax  and  the  wool  of  their 
farms  were  thus  wrought  up,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Dutch  matrons 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  stores  of  strong,  smooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  linen,  and  stockings  of  blue,  red  and  green 
worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Province  says  (1670) 
"Every  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  them  the  name  of  Aftsy- 
reoni,  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1657  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk  there,  and 
Mulberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thence  to  Curacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Julian  Van  Rensselaer  and  near 
New  Amsterdam  by  Augustus  Ueerman. 

By  the  proprietaries  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  nom- 
ber  of  Scotch  who  settled  there  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  speak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  1684.  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  cheap,  bnt  labor  ex- 
ceedingly scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  weavers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  1677,  settled  Salem,  Burlingrton,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
"Very  good  aerges,  druggets,  crapes,  caroblets  (part  hair)  and  good 
plnshei  with  lereral  other  woolen  clothes  besides  Linnen,"  are  mentioned 
among  their  mannfactnres  in  1697  by  an  English  writer  who  professed  to 

(1)  Cbulmen  in   HoIbm'  Aaakls,  A.  D.  that  «  daaeiag  tebool  hmi  Wmi  Mt  ap  b«t 

1S7S.      TbeM   tneiB  %r*  •carevly   nor*  ia  pat  down,  bat  that  a  fcariag  Mhoirf  waa  aJ- 

eoDlra*!  with  th*  pr«Mnt  than  olhtn  with  low»d  (a  Bottoa.     Aaionf  Uia  folM  aaa  af 

whioh  thajTftaad  ia  Jaila-|>o«ltioa,aarorax-  th*  lova  vara  1&  aKprchani*  worth  akaat 

aapla  that  thara  war*  no    b«fgar«|    act  lM,M<l;arlMS,(pr«bahljahottl<iba£JSSS) 

thraa  paraoat  pat  to  daaih  aanaalljr  for  aaa  with  aaotbar;  MS  fwioM  with  iMH 
thaft;  thara  wara  aa  naalaiaaa  bj  tradai 
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q>eak  from  personal  knowledge.  English  hemp  and  flax  was  saccessfalljr 
caltivated,  and  wild  hemp  wait  used  to  some  extent.  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  jear  in  each  town,  and  were  well  attended.  In  Feb- 
raarr,  1703,  John  Clarke  receired  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
S outlu-m  branches  of  the  Rahawack  "  for  his  encoaragement  in  6tting  a 
fill  1.::  rail!"  in  that  part  of  the  province.  It  is  the  first  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  find  anj  mention  in  that  province. 

The  charter  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sweden  in  1640,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  iu  all  mann- 
factares,  and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Printz,  who  was  sent 
oat  soon  after  as  GoTernor,  was  instructed  to  enconrage  the  propagation  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  to  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  raising  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition  ;  they  were  export- 
ers of  bread,  grain,  flonr,  and  oil ;  "  oar  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themselves  in  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support"' 
They  had  80  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
wool.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  was  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislative  acts  after  his  arrival  in  1 682  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  3000 — then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  similar  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious and  persecuted  classes  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
•furnish  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  people  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
times,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  brought  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  first  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  about  ten  dollars 
worth  was  sold.*    His  charter  to  the  city  in  1701  provided  for  holding 

(1)  Canpaniaa,  ebap.  Ix.  NetberUndj  in  1841.     Bat  thoM  in  Phila- 

(2)  P««torin«.  Fain  wer*  early  MUb-  delpbi*  appear  to  bare  be«n  tbe  earliMt  d*- 
lUbed  in  New  Bagiaod,  and  for  tbe  tale  of  lisnc*!  principcJl/  or  tx»\xu\rtlj  for  tbe  di«- 
cattle,  by  tbe  Director  and  Cooacil  of  New  ponl  of  inanofactared  artietot. 
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two  markets  in  each  week,  and  two  semi-annoal  Fairs  on  tbe  16th  and 
two  following  days  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  Tbe«e  afterward 
became  famous  occasions  for  tbe  exhibition  and  sale  of  ererj  description 
of  domestic  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  attracted  visitors  from  distant 
provinces.  Their  influence  was  favorable  to  the  industry  of  tbe  comma> 
iiity.  These  periodical  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  in  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Church  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniversaries 
of  certain  Saints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale,  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymous  with  festival,  as  Whitsunale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  they  had 
assumed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  they 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete* 
ly  given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  early  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  hare  been  in 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  1683,  Pmn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  tbe 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  would  be  a  means  of  advancing.  11  is  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.  But  the  liberal  character  of  his  govern- 
mcnt  and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germnns 
from  Cresheim,  iu  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  • 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  industrial  class.  The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Germantown  near  the  city,  which  they  founded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  other 
Palatines,  including  tbe  ancestors  of  the  American  Philosopher,  David 
Ilittenhouse,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  identified 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.  So  gn»t  indeed 
was  the  influx  of  Germans  during  succeeding  years,  that  Gofemor  Keith, 
in  1717,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohibit  any  from  coming  withoat 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  so  many  sboald' 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.  A  tax  of  5  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  ii^ndiciously  laid  by  the  Assembly  in  1729,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter canceled.  The  Germans  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  in  this  eonntry 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere.  Penn  wrote  to  tbe  Marqnis 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  16S4,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.  To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Cloth,  he  appears  about  the  same  time  to  bare  offered  a 
premium  for  the  first  piece.     On  tbe  17th  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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Abraham  Opdengrafe  was  read  \a  the  council  "  for  the  Governor's  promise 
to  him  who  shonld  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth.'"  Wigart 
Levering,  one  of  the  Qermaiitown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Roxborongh,  wai  a  weaver  by  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  manafactnrers  of  the  present  day.  Matthew  Honl- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  1698  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  Rox- 
borough,  erected  upon  the  Wissahickon,  between  that  year  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  ruins  of  which  were  lately  visible.  A  variety  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuffs  are  mentioned  as  the  manufactures  of  these  and  others  in  the 
province  in  1698,  as  druggets,  serges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improved  in 
quality.  Among  the  tradesmen  who  had  remunerative  employment  were 
dyers,  fillers,  combmakers,  cardmakers,  weavers,  spinners,  etc.  The 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  are  told,  was  usually  two 
shillings  the  pound,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yarn  stockings,  half  a  crown 
a  pair.  The  price  for  weaving  linen  of  half  a  yard  in  width  was  ten  or 
twelve  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  pound,  the  pay  of  journeymen  tailors  was  twelve  shillings  per  week 
and  "  their  diet."  The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  governor's  patronage.  Fulling  mills 
are  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  about  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  German  linen  of  the 
Province  is  described  to  be  "  such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  be  ashamed 
to  wear."*  The  progress  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  have  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  were  content  to  receive  from  the  customs  of  their  barbarous 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  principal  Clothing  of  the  rude  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
furs  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  different  ways 
and  formed  into  garments  variously  ornamented  and  often  with  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  in  particular  were  much  valued  for  that 
purpose,  being  converted  into  good  untanned  leather,  which,  occording 
to  an  early  emigrant,  they  made  "soft  and  plume,  and  as  white  as  milk." 
They  were  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  hair  next  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful ;  and  until  the  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  even  four  beaver 
skins,  worth  several  pounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.     The  colonists  made  much 

(1)  Uazkrd'i  Register  of  Penna.,  u  p.  16.    (2)  0.  TbomM,  Hist.  Pcnna.,  Lond.  16Ml 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  their  ragged  mode  of 
life  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Indeed  thej  were  not  unaccastomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  native  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dressed  as  buff  and  in  other  styles,  and  worn  as  doabletts, 
breeches  or  vests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Clothing  of  some 
classes,  and  for  hunting,  riding,  or  traveling  costnmes,  of  even  the  no- 
bility.  The  Puritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  redundancy  and  variety  uf  dress,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  car- 
rency  of  this  style  of  Clothing  and  material  as  more  suited  to  American 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  England,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  his  successors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  om 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  wu  cob- 
spicuous  in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  "the  Buckskins"  was  no  less  tig- 
nificant  to  the  enemies  of  the  country  of  the  tough  and  sturdy  valor,  thao 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  Plantagenet, 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al- 
bion in  1649,  recommends  this  semi-aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  was  de< 
sirable.  "But  surely,"  says  that  extremely  quaint  writer,  "we  may 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  buy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  brought 
hither  will  make  us  of  our  flaxe  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tufted  Hollands, 
velures,  velvets,  Tuftaffetaes  and  Plushes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Glover, 
with  some  onely  of  our  own  elk  skins  maketh  the  best  bufle  coats ;  oar  own 
stag  and  deer  skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldiers'  clothes,  fittest  for  onr 
woods;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  our  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  Cloths." 
The  soil,  he  says,  would  yield  a  half  too  of  flax,  and  a  ton  of  hemp,  worth 

(1)  Th«   aa»ter«   principUi   of  the   N«w  with  abort  flMrn ;  that  th«  arm  diMUd  b« 

Sogland  father*  lometime*  led  them  to  dU-  eorered  down  to  the  wrist,  aad  tltat  woaea's 

fif ure   the   itatute  hook    with    fumptuary  eleeree  ehonld  nerer  exceed  kalf  aa  tU  la 

regnlations  like  the  fullowinj;:    In  October,  width.  ( Pelt'*  Salem.  Thaeber**  Pljmo«th.) 

less,  it  waa  "  ordered  that  no  pervon,  either  In  1 853  the  wife  of  Hof h  Mareb,  of  New. 

man  or  woman,  *hall  make  or  buy  any  berry,  waa  pro*eent*d  (wilb  two  other  w*- 

alaahed  Clotbca,  other  than  one  alaab  in  eaeh  men)  for  wearing  a  ailk  bood  aad  Marl^  bM 

aleere,  and  another  in  the  back ;  al*o  all  waa  disebargad  oa  proof  tbai  her  bnbMi4 

ealt   worka,  Imbroidered    or   needle-workt  waa  worth  £SH.    (OoSa't  Biat.  Newberry.) 

eapa,  banda.  vaylea,  are  ferbiddea  boroaftar  The  year  proriow  tto  wUb  of  Jomfk  Jyaka, 

to  b«  made  aad  worn  aodor  tbo  aforoaaM  Jr.,  of  Lyaa,  waa  pmaaUd  tat  woarlag  atl* 

poaalty— alao  all   gold  or   ailrer   glnllea.  Tor  laeo  along  with  RobC  Bridfot  far  bad 

Bollanda  belu,  Rnffa,  teao»r  kmti*,  are  pro-  •emgriading.  and  otbora  tbr  woariag  groat 

bibttad  to  bo  boagbt  or  wora  beroaflor  aa.  booia  aad  ailk  booda,  Ao.    (Uwla'  Blot, 

dor  tbo  albroaald  poaalty."  la  Itt*  it  waa  or-  Lyaa.) 
dorodtballadWdfOiooooboaldaotbomado 
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£1S  to  the  acre  and  a  profit  of  6«.  a  daj  to  the  laborer.  Re  mentions 
Cotton  River  "so  named  of  Six  hundred  /.  of  cottun  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing/' which  article  there  was  no  doubt  would  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  We  may  infer  from  his  remarks  that  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  manufacture  of  Cloth.  A  further  evidence  that 
the  arts  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
same  year  "  providing  for  tiie  Smith,"  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  new 
community.  There  was  little  attempt  at  manufactures  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  supplies — except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — being  derived  from  England  in  return  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  provisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stock  in  1694-5,  which  cut  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
62,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminished  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Clothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1697  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  occasioned 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
sncces-sfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 

In  Virginia,  in  1650,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  materials  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk-grass,  regarded  by  many  as  of  nearly 
ivxtii«  Mao- ^°^^  value  with  the  cultivated  flax.  But  it  seems  to  have  been 
\TiTh«u!  '*  J*^*'®  used,  although,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  its  textile 
^**'  qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  England,  and  even  a 

suit  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  thirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Council,  is  highly  commended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  weavers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaves  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  several  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex- 
portation of  cattle  and  other  produce,  of  which  the  former  were  already 
so  numerous  as  to  be  suffered  to  mn  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
silk.     This  article,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extending  in  England  for  upward  of  a  centary,  had  been  etpeciallj  en- 
coaraged  in  Virginia  from  its  first  settlement.  The  sappoied  fitoen 
of  the  climate,  as  evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  natire  malbeniet  and 
silk'Worms,  turned  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  at  this  time, 
(itronglj  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Virginia  and  Carolina.  The 
nrt  of  weaving  it  was  introduced  in  England  some  years  before.  The 
Silk-throwers  of  London  were  incorporated  in  1629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  manufacture  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  sterling  annually.  Several  writers,  therefore, 
now  discussed  the  subject  of  its  cultiva^on  in  Virginia,  some  of  whose 
papers  were  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  were  circulated 
iu  manuals.  Williams,  the  author  of  a  tract  on  Virginia,  in  1650,  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  yean  later, 
Samuel  Ilartlib,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  lo  whom  Milton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Ilducation,  published  two  works  on  the  Virginia 
silk-worm.  Governor  Edward  Digges,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  much  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  subject  among  the  plant- 
ers, by  instructions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk-worm  seed,  and 
by  showing  the  great  profits  of  the  culture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particular, 
pointed  out  a  means  of  overcoming  the  gummy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
cocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  liquor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  sufficed  with  European  kinds.  Ue  also  recommended  the 
use  of  lettuce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  about  two  months' 
labor  in  the  year,  £60 ;  while  tobacco,  at  2d.  per  ponnd,  as  it  then  sold, 
would  return  but  £14  for  the  same  amount  of  labor  during  nine  months. 
These  efforts  were  so  far  successful  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  As  a  mark  of  his  favor  for  the  staunch  loyalty  of  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominions,  and  particularly  recommended  the  Qovemor  of  the  Province 
to  encourage  silk-growing,  stating  that  he  had  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "  worn  some  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  countries." 

The  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1662,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  iodastry,  and  particulariy  in  relation  to  Cloth  and  its  mftterials. 

Flax-seed  was  ordered  fVom  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 
•MfmfWMat  county,  and  bounties  offered  for  raising  that  and  hemp-seed. 
MiwtaTir-  Two  |K)und8  of  tob«cco  were  offered  for  every  ponnd  of  flax  or 

hemp  prepared  for  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  ponnds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  Uthable  person  was  required,  nnder  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobaeoo,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  pounds  of 
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drened  flax  or  hemp.  Premiams  were  also  offered  of  ten  poands  of 
tobacco  for  every  good  hat  made  of  wool  or  fur,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  worsted  stockings.  A  liberal  bounty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  was  declared  due  for  every  pound  of  wound  silk  produced,  and 
for  every  hundred  acres  of  land  owned  in  fee,  the  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  mulberry  trees.  The  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  five  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  should  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  pound  so  exported.  The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  producing  it.  One  of  these 
was  Major  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees.  All  acts  for  the  encour- 
agement of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul- 
berry trees,  "  which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagates."  In  that 
year  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the  legislature  to  establish, 
within  two  years,  a  loom  and  a  weaver  in  each  county  in  the  Province, 
except  Rappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  which 
were  allowed  four  years  wherein  to  effect  it.  Each  county  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  the  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excuse  the  county.     The  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 

Governor  Berkeley  in  his  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
1671,  states  that  "of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  so  many  mul- 
berry trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  age,  we  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  that  article  in  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  employ  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measnres  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
business.  But  it  declined  again  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums. 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  fiax  was  again  enforced  by  heavy  penalties 
in  1673.  About  the  year  1684  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
*'  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  of  the  growth  of  the  colony," 
which  Chalmers  says  "  was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  Plantations 
because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation."  "  And 
thus,"  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dur- 
ing the  same  session,  "  did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
perity which  Virginia  reaped  abundantly  at  a  happier  period."' 

The  first  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  encourager  of  manufac- 

(1)  PoIiUcal  Annals,  L  p.  346. 
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tores,  and  particularly  recommended  the  caltiTation  of  cotton,  which  was 
afterward  much  neglected.  His  Boccessor,  Governor  NicboUon,  who 
•ncceeded  him  in  1698,  opposed  all  attempts  at  manofactores,  and  even 
adTised  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  making  of  Cloth  in  the  colonies.* 
This  appears  to  hare  been  the  earliest  recommendation  of  that  policj  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Governor,  and  perhaps  warrants  the  presumption 
that  at  this  time  the  anioant  of  domestic  manufactaro  in  the  colonies  was 
snch  as  to  affect  considerably  the  importation  of  English  goods.  Both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greater  than  of  all  the  others  combined.  In  1698  the  two  proTincea 
imported  to  the  raloe  of  £310,135  from  Great  Britain,  a  larger  amoant 
than  they  received  daring  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manufactures  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Virginia  trade,  and  of  the  doty  upoa 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  sole  dependence.  Maoj 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  unable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceeds 
of  their  crops.  The  customs  collected  in  England,  in  1676,  upon  Virginia 
tobacco  (that  of  Maryland  probably  included)  amounted  to  £135,000 
sterling.  The  whole  customs'  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50,000.  They  had  now  increased  to  about  £700,000 
sterling.  If  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  due  (as  many  be- 
lieved) to  the  Colonial  trade,  which  chiefly  centred  in  London,  cansing 
a  corresponding  growth  of  that  city,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the 
nation  desired  to  keep  the  control  of  so  profitable  a  commerce. 

In  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  which  was  taking  place  at  this  time,  aa 

attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  silk,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.     Wilson, 

in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1689,  says,  "Cotton  of  the 

silk  Iadt«o, 

co((oa.*te..  cypress  and  Smyrna  sort,  will  grow  well,  and  plenty  of 
the  seed  is  sent  thither."  Very  good  indigo  had  also  bee^ 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  the  Protestant  persecutions  in  Europe 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  large  numbers  of  merchant^ 
husbandmen,  and  artificers  to  the  American  Colonies.  They  brought  a 
knowledge  of  the  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  branches  of  industry,  and  ia 
Carolina,  where  a  large  body  of  the  French  settled,  through  tbe  gentroni 
aid  of  the  British  Government,  they  invented,  as  the  Abbe  Raynal 
informs  as,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool.'  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolina,  was  early  attempted, 
without  much  success,  by  the  King.    About  the  year  1698,  it  was  again 

(1)  B«vot1«7.  BriOah  ScUImimU  aad  Trada  la  AswrUi^ 

(S)   PhUoa^  u4  Potit  Hbt.  aT  Ik*    L  p.  SIS. 
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introdaced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  upon  a  plantation  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  still  bore  the  name  of  "  Silk 
Hope.'"  lie  made  considerable  qoantities  of  raw  silk,  and  induced  many 
others  to  engage  in  its  prodaction.  But  Hewatt,  who  blames  the  proprie- 
tors  of  the  Province  for  not  giving  suitable  encouragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  crops,  which  would  hare  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
serves that  Governor  Johnson,  "  after  all  bis  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
than  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  render  the  commodity  of  national  ad- 
Tantage.'^  Indigo  was  somewhat  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  were  being  made  with  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wild  plant  found  there,  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
success  that,  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
1747,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  attracted  to  an  article  so  important 
to  her  manufactures.  In  the  following  year,  a  bounty  of  6cf.  per  pound 
was  offered  upon  plantation  indigo,  and  the  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
with  profit  until  it  eventually  gave  place,  like  other  crops,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  This  plant  had  for  several  years  been  occasionally  culti- 
Tated  in  gardens,  and  after  the  year  1702,  "  cotton  patches"  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina.  Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-husbandry  chiefly 
employed  the  Southern  Provinces  at  this  time,  and  skillful  workmen  were 
too  scarce,  and,  their  labor  too  dear,  to  admit  of  much  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the 
arts,  govern  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  and  kind  of  production.  This 
Wbr  lUna-  ""^  more  particularly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 
JJJJIJ^.  was  the  chief  dependence.  Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  a 
^****^  hindrance  to  manufactures  in  the  Colonies.  While  other  forms 
of  industry  afforded  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  merchandise  on  easy 
terms,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.  While  emigration 
was  brisk,  the  Colonies  were  well  supplied  with  English  goods,  and  its 
arrest  supplied  the  first  motive  for  home  manufactures.  During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  lefb 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.  The  sympathy  of 
New  England  with  tlie  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.  The 
Colonies  had,  consequensly,  engaged  in  the  most  lucrative  branches  of 
business,  sought  the  most  profitable  markets,  and  procured  their  supplies 
in  such  ways  as  they  deemed  most  favorable  to  their  interests.  They  had 
progressed  in  wealth  and  influence  with  a  rapidity  quite  unexampled  in 

(1)  RftBMT'a  UUC  •r  S.  C,  U.  475.  (2)  Hiat.  S.  C.  and  Georgia,  L  U7. 
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•0  short  a  time.  Agricaltare  employed  the  majoritj  of  the  people. 
Abandaoce  and  cheapness  of  land,  the  great  iocrease  yielded  by  a  Tirgtn 
soil,  the  extent  of  pasturage  for  cattle,  aud  the  profits  arising  oat  of  the 
export  of  the  variuus  products  of  husbandry,  of  naval  stores  and  other 
products  of  the  forest;  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  marliets,  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan- 
ical pursuits.  This  they  long  continued  to  do,  and  kept  up  the  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  humblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an 
independent  planter.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  half  century  of  their 
history,  the  older  Colonies  were  rich  and  prosperous  to  a  degree  scarcely 
exceeded  during  the  time  they  continued  as  de  endencies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.  But  agriculture,  commerce,  aud  the  fisheries  were  the  arms  of  their 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  aud  manufactures  were  a  very  subordinate 
interest,  and  their  system  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  as  trade 
remained  unrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  enactment,  or  subseqaent 
enforcement,  of  the  laws  of  trade,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  a 

Sflbeii  of 

B«MraiDU  market,  and  limiting  the  profits  of  commerce  and  the  Tslae  of 
Colonial  productions,  forced  a  portion  of  the  labor  and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  neglected  field  of  domes- 
tic  manufacture.  From  the  time,  therefore,  when  the  enforcement  of  her 
commercial  statutes  became  tlie  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
find  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  home  manufactures,  and 
efforts  of  the  national  Government  to  check  their  development. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trade,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  James  I.,  who  attempted  to 
prevent  the  exportation  of  Virginia  tobacco  to  Holland,  where  Uie 
Colony  had  established  warehouses  and  factors,  partly  to  evade  the  daties 
levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  it«  staple,  which  more  than  sufficed  for  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  increasing  nse  of  tobacco,  despite  the  King's  hostility  to  it»  ren- 
dered the  duty,  prospectively,  at  least,  an  important  source  of  reveuoe ; 
and  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  its  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
declared  that  all  Colonial  productions  should,  by  right,  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  trade  of  the  Colony  belonged,  a  principle  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  all  mercantile  nations  of  that 
day.  Virginia,  however,  claimed  the  right  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market,  in  virtue  of  the  privilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  of  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  States.  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  King,  ceased  on  the  occurrence  of  the  civil 
wart.  But  the  fiscal  value  of  the  duty  thereon  induced  Parliament  to 
encourage  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  by  excluding  tobacco  of  foreign 
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growth,  and  by  imposing  a  dutj  od  tobacco  grown  in  England,  so  as  to 
render  iU  cnltiTatiou  there  nnprofitable.  The  Navigation  Acts  of  1650 
and  1651,  by  confining  the  plantation  trade  to  British  ports  and  British 
shipping,  extended  this  exclusive  policy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  Taloable 
trade  of  the  Colonies  and  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
pensation to  Virginia  for  this  limitation  of  her  market,  tobacco  was,  in 
1652,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  England,  and  the  Act  was  confirmed 
on  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wooh 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  used  in  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
the  Colonies,  could  be  shipped  to  any  other  country  than  to  England.  All 
other  articles  were  left  free,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial products.  To  these  enumerated  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  severally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
as,  for  example,  coffee,  hides,  skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  This  mono- 
poly of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations,  but  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  vessels  navigated  according  to  previous  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be — "  the  maintaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  between  the  subjects  at  home  and  those  in  the 
plantations;  keeping  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  in  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  safe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  but  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  countries  and  places  for  their  supply ;  it  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
mItcs."  Salt,  wines,  and  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonies. 
Though  doubtless  farorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commerce  and 
navigation,  at  the  expense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Ilolland, 
their  injuriona  effect  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  selling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  overlooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
rital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  the  value  of  whose  staple  was  ruinously  affected  by  them. 
The  first  statutes  were  oppressively  enforced  in  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Cromwell,  on  account  of  its  disaffection  to  his  government,  while  Hew 
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Eoglaod,  for  political  reasons,  was  safTered  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
Besistaoce  was  organized  in  Virginia,  and  after  the  imposition  of  duties, 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonial  revenue  officers,  the  resentment  against 
this  return  for  its  lojaltj  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  ProTince  and  in 
Maryland.  To  the  Act  of  1663,  Bererljr  ascribes  the  destruction  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Colony,  and  its  inability  to  add 
to  its  industry  any  foreign  products,  as  olives,  cotton,  and  vines,  or 
to  procure  any  skillful  men  for  their  hopeful  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  ex* 
port  a  pipe-stave  or  bushel  of  com  to  any  place  ont  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions. The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  France,  and  other  continental  powers,  growing  ont  of 
the  maritime  code,  produced  great  insecurity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  union 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an  nltimate  independence  in  regard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revolu- 
tions and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Yirginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  and  of  simi- 
lar efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  1696,  of  a  new  Standing  Conncil,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  nnder  the  denomination  of  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
H«w  stand-  ^"^  Plantations,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
of'Trade''  affairs  of  Colonial  trade  and  government  were  confided  to  tha^ 
«rMMd,  i»6.  body^  which  thenceforward  became  the  repository  of  all  official 
intelligence  upon  those  subjects,  and  the  medium  of  communication  with 
the  several  governors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonies.  Yearly  reporta 
of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  were  required  from  the  Governors,  in  an* 
■wer  to  queries  addressed  to  them  by  the  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  same  year,  still  further  restricted  commer- 
cial intercourse,  by  limiting  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
English,  Irish,  and  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  from  going  to  the  porta  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  laws,  by- 
laws, nsagee,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land relating  to  the  plantation  trade,  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  Uz 
upon  one  of  the  Colonics,  although  no  such  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  denying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  owb 
clothing  ft>om  their  abundant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  In  Eng- 
land.  Three  years  after — the  Board  of  Trade  bating  rsceived  complaJnti 
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from  EDgliiih  merchanU  and  manafoctarera,  that  the  wool  mod  woolen 
manufactures  of  Ireland  and  the  North  American  plantations  began  to  be 
WmIm-  exported  to  foreign  markets  formerly  supplied  by  England— 
iM  wMf^  an  Act  pasMd  the  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  exittoioa 
of  sach  a  manufacture  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  first  time,  re* 


■rakll 

***•  cognised  in  the  Statute  Book.  This  sUtute  (10  and  1 1  Wm.  III. 

c  X.)  was  dictated  by  that  sleepless  vigilance  which  guarded  the  staple 
manufacture  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  wool  or 
woolen  manufacture  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  ports  in  England  ; 
bat,  bj  way  of  compensation,  virtually  surrendered  to  Ireland  the  linen 
manufacture,  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  interests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that  "  After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  yam,  cloth,  or  woolen  manufacture* 
of  the  English  plantations  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  tbence 
to  any  place  whatsoever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  ship  and  cargo, 
and  £500  fine  for  each  offence ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  Plantations 
and  Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenue  there,  are  to  see  this  Act,  as  it 
relates  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed."' 

The  population  of  the  Americau  Colonies,  at  this  time,  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

This  prohibition,  under  which  they  were  laid,  was  a  violation  of  the 
plainest  rights  uf  the  Colonist  to  employ  his  industry  in  such  way  as  he 
might  find  most  profitable.  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  manufactures  at  that  time  than  it  would  have 
been  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  business.  On  account  of  the  reraote- 
Dess  of  the  Colonies  from  the  sovereign  state,  and  the  great  extent  of 
their  sea  coast,  it  would  have  proved  no  more  effectual  in  preventing  an 
exportation  for  which  they  were  prepared,  than  the  laws  of  Parliament 
then  were  against  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
thought,  a  few  years  later,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  entire  English 
wool  crop,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  found  its  way,  surreptitiously,  into  the 
markets  of  France  and  the  Continent  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  Colonies,  in  permitting  one-half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
imported  into  England  to  be  drawn  back  npon  their  exportation  to  the 
Colonies ;  and  still  more,  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  importa- 
tion thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufacture,  bad  more 
infiuence,  at  this  period,  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation,  than  any  prohibitory  enactments.     The  system  of  draw- 

(1)  Abridfunrat  of  th»  SUtatM,  voL  iv.  p.  S14. 
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backs,  which  was  continned  antil  the  year  1763,  favored  large  importationi, 
and  maoy  kinds  of  foreign  goods  coald  conseqaentlj  be  purchased  in  the 
Colonies  as  cheap,  and  sometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  merchants  had  the  monopoly  of  the  Colony 
trade,  and  both  English  manufacturers  and  the  customs'  revenue  suffered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  producing  countries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1704,  "  For  encouraging  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  bounties  were  offered,  for 
the  Grst  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  upon  tar  and  pitch ;  three  pounds 
upon  turpentine,  and  six  pounds  upon  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  upon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  feet.  These 
bounties,  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  upon  other  pro- 
ducts, had  a  tendency,  by  raising  the  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable the  branches  so  encouraged,  still  further  to  turn  the  labor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agriculture  from  manufactures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  facilities  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  Euglish  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secured  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  said,  by  Joshua  Oee, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Combury,  in  his  report  npon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  New  York,  made  in  the  following  year,  are  instructive,  as 
oflcui  K*.  showing  the  views  of  British  statesmen  and  officials,  and  per- 
S^«!t"ou,  ^^P'  ^^^  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  minis- 
n^nii.  ^j  j^^  ^jj^^  ^lojg  JQ  regard  to  Colonial  manufactures  and  the 
means  of  suppressing  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  distinctly  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  interference, 
and  furnish  some  information  upon  the  state  of  manufactures  in  that  Pro- 
vince, lie  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  should  be  encouraged  to  far- 
nish  naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  and  similar  productions — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  fur  the  large  purchases  of  English  mano&ctnres  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  As  a  further 
reason,  be  observes,  "  besides  the  want  of  wherewithal!  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  them  npon  a  Trade  which,  I  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
a  little  time ;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  npon  Long  Island  and  Cob- 
necticnt  they  are  setting  npon  a  woollen  Manufacture,  and  I  mjwdt  have 
seen  Serge  made  npon  Long  Island  that  any  man  may  wear.  Now,  if 
they  begin  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Cloth,  and 
then  fine  ;  we  have  as  good  (filers'  earth  and  tobacco  pipe  clay  in  this 
province  as  any  in  the  world ;'  how  far  this  will  be  for  the  service  of  Eng- 

(1)  Tbs  AUkn*  Murtk,  to  TalMblt  la  di«  nuilsf  frotm,  m  MM«at  vT  Us  iifriiv 
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land,  I  sabmit  to  better  jadgments ;  bnt,  however,  I  hope  I  maj  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  my  opiuion  to  be  that  all  these  Colloneys  which  are 
bat  twigs  beloDgiog  to  the  main  Tree  (Englaud)  ought  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  apon  and  subservient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
be,  if  they  are  suffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
are  Englishmen,  soe  they  may  set  up  the  same  manufactures  here  as  peo- 
ple may  do  in  England  ;  for  the  consequence  will  be,  if  once  they  can  see 
they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handsomely  too, 
without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  sub- 
mitting to  government,  would  soon  think  of  putting  in  execution  designs 
they  had  long  harbourd  in  their  breasts.  This  will  not  seem  strange, 
when  you  consider  what  sort  of  people  this  country  is  inhabited  by." 

In  August,  1708,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cornbury's  successor.  Col. 
Heathcote,  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  applicant  for  the  contract  to 
supply  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures. He  says  they  were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three-fourths  of 
the  linen  and  woolen  used  was  made  amongst  them,  "  especially  the  coarse 
sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effectual  ways  are  not  found  to  put  a  stop 
to  it,  they  will  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
much  to  the  prejudice  of  our  manufactories  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coursed with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  manufactory  of  fine 
stuffs,  but  I  have,  for  the  present,  put  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  use  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  I  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Hunter,  in 
1715,  recommends  the  same  means  as  his  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  people  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  cost,  to  compel  them  to  wear  such  would  be  too  severe  an 
expedient.  He  had  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  sold  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  New  Eng- 

prop«rtie<,  wu  long  regarded  m  almost  ez-  "Oil-imbibing  earth, 

daairely  the  production  of  England,  and  a<  The  ftalleri'  mill  aeaiating,  safe  defies 

one  of  the  most  precioas  of  her  fossil  trea-  AU  foreign  riraU  in  the  clothier's  art" 
svres.     The  exportation  of  that  and  pipe- 

elaj  was,  therefore,  prohibited,  along  with  And  after  remarking  (in  a  note)  that  it  was 
that  of  wool  and  other  materials  nsed  in  the  found  in  no  other  countrj,  cites  the  opinion 
woolen  manufaeturvs,  as  early,  at  least,  as  of  Dr.  Woodward,  that  it  was  of  more  ralue 
1630,  and  bj  sereral  later  statutes.  Dods-  to  England  than  the  mines  of  Peru  would 
Itj,  in  his  "  Agriculture,"  written  manj  be.  It  is  mentioned  among  the  natire  pro- 
years  after  the  date  in  the  text,  oUinu  that  ductions  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in 
this  IMO. 
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land  people  in  producing  naval  stores,  to  tarn  them  from  mannfactares.  It 
mentions  that  six  tboosand  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  were  sent 
home  that  year  by  one  fleet  Bat  that  nine  years  before,  the  great  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  woolen  goods,  which  sold  at  two  hundred  per  cent  ad> 
ranee,  had  forced  them  to  "  set  up  a  very  considerable  manufactory,  still 
in  being,  for  Stuffn,  Kerseys,  Linsey-woolseys,  Flannels,  Buttons,  A;c.,  by 
which  the  importation  of  these  Provinces  has  been  decreased  fifty  thoa- 
sand  pounds  per  annum."  To  avert  an  issue  so  nnfavorable  to  Britiah 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  market  was  ever  after  kept  well  sopplied  with  English  goods. 
The  discouragement  of  American  manufactures,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the  government,  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introduced, 
and  declared  that  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Colonies  "tends to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 

The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefly 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclusively  the  stout  aad 
KiDd*  of  coarser  kinds  of  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
Cloth  m«4«.  largely  entered  as  a  material.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  quantities  chiefly  from  Barbadoes,  but  occasionally  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  places  to  which  trade  extended,  and  was  made  into  fus- 
tians and  other  stufi'd  with  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  subserved  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
DOW  employed,  and  hence  the  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants.  The  linens  made  at  that  time  were  for  the  most  part 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  flax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  outer  clothing  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  during  the  colder 
seasons.  Hempen  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  firooi 
the  coarsest  tow-cloth  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constituted  the 
principal  wearing  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almoei 
entirely  supplied  from  the  serviceable  products  of  the  household  indastry. 
As  the  implements  of  manufacture  were  then  comparatively  rode,  and 
many  modem  processes  of  manufacture  and  finish  were  as  yet  nnknowa, 
the  fabric  made,  whether  woolen  or  linen,  were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance.  The  material  was  mostly  grown  apon  the  tutu 
of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  and  heckling  being  done  by  the  mw, 
while  the  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  dyeing,  w«re  pei^ 
formed  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  b«anty  and  ahand- 
ance  of  the  stores  of  honsehold  linen  were  an  object  of  laudable  pride  and 
emalatlon  with  all  thrifty  familiea. 
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The  dress  of  appmitices  and  Uboren,  esrij  in  the  last  centarj,  almost 
JbiTariiU))y  comprised  shirts  of  this  home  manafactared  "  Ozenbrig,"  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  Tarjing  in  price  from  one  to  one  sbilliug  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  rests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth. 
Coats,  or  doublets,  and  breeches  of  leather,  or  enduring  buckskin,  and 
coats  also  of  kersey,  drugget,  duroy,  frieze,  etc. ;  felt  hats,  coarse  leather 
■hoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  often  wooden  heels ;  and  coarse  yarn  or 
worsted  stockings,  were  the  common  outer  habiliments  of  that  class,  and 
were  principally  of  home  manufacture.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
pretty  clearly  de6ned,  and  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
eorresponded  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  each. 

With  the  former,  domestic  fabrics  were  much  worn,  particularly  the 
finer  kinds  of  Osuaburgs  and  Hollands,  and  Cloths  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
wool,  such  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  making,  or  of  purchasing. 
They  also  made  considerable  use  of  imported  broadcloths,  which,  however, 
were  often  worn  white  or  ondyed.  With  the  rich,  imported  goods  were 
used  almost  exclusively,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Even 
silks  and  velvets,  then  much  in  vogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  as  female 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted, and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimes  given  for  a  fash- 
ionable outfit. 

India  cottons  were  first  bronght  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  printing  them  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 
way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  this  country  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  goods,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
£ngli:sh  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  called  "  Unions  ;"  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufactures  regularly  imported. 

About  the  year  1719,  a  considerable  improvement  was  made  in  the 

linen  manufacture  in  this  country,  by  a  number  of  Protestant  people  from 

the  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowledge  of  the 

Seoteb  Irish  ° 

lairodac*  culUvatiou  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
MMai^  for  spinning  flax.  To  those  people,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
having  originally  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  escape  persecution  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  potato,  the  most  val- 
uable esculent  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  principal  body 
of  these  immigrants,  who  were  from  Londonderry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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called  by  the  same  name,  where  thej  soon  after  commenced  the  raiiiog  ci 
flax  and  the  mannfactare  of  linen,  and  indnced  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample. Their  descendants,  who  in  1842,  numbered  orer  twentj  thoasand, 
were  the  first  settlers  of  many  towns  in  New  Hampshire,  Maatacboaetta, 
Maine,  and  Nora  Scotia,  and  carried  with  them  the  indostrioos  habits  of 
their  fathers. ' 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  nnmber  of  the  Scotch  Irish 
■eitled,  and  engaged  in  the  linen  manafactnre,  to  which  most  of  them  had 
been  bronght  up,  they  made  rapid  progress  in  that  industry,  and  soon 
acquired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procuring  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Their  superior  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided,  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  became  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage  in  the  country.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  flax,  much  superior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spinning-wheel,  which  only  about  ninety  yean 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super- 
sede the  ancient  spindle  and  distaS*,  and  no  material  improvement  in  spin- 
ning apparatus  was  made  until  Hargreaves,  about  the  year  n67,introdaoed 
the  Spinning  Jenny.'  The  other  implements  then  in  use  in  America,  w«re 
mostly  of  a  rude  kind,  and  consisted  of  an  antique  form  of  the  common  hand- 

(1)    Twaotj    familiM    from    IbU   (tock,  CuUng  the  whirling  tpiodU  u  th«7  wdk ; 

through   the  •znrtiona  of   Mr.  Alex&oder  At  home  or  in  the  thMpfold  or  the  m»r%, 

MeNott,  Mltl*d  in  1761,  at  Londonderry,  in  Alike  the  work  proeeeda.    Thia  method  •ttU 

Nova  Scotia,  where  the/  rcoelred  a  grant  Norricnm  favors  and  the  lo^nlan  towaa; 

of  one  million  acrea  of  land,  moch  of  it  aiill  It  yield*  their  airy  atolla  an  aptar  thread. 
oeeopied  by  their  poaterity,  who  are  among 

the-mott  indoatrioua  and  wealthy  in  that        Bat  if  the  New  England  matroaa  did  ••( 

ProTlaea.  lay  their  handa  to  the  apindle,  or  bold  Ik* 

(S)  We  have  been  aurprlaed  to  meet  with  diataff,  it  waa  not  that  they  did  not  look  wall 

nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  alluiion  to  Ihe  to  the  waya  of  the  hooaehold,  for  the  palar- 

■ae  of  the  diataff  and  apiodle  among  the  drat  nal  regard  of  their  mier*  mad*  that  thafar 

aelUera  in  America.    Thoae  primiUTe  and  oar*,  as  we  hare  aeen.    Th*r*  «•■  b*  Uttl* 

Idyllie  inatruments  were  far  from  being  oat  donbl  that  thoe*  lmpl*m*ate  w*r*  ( 


of  aae  in  that  day.  and  were  quite  recently,  too  alow  for  their  nae,  and  tk*  ^aalac- 
If  they  are  not  atill,  to  be  found  In  parts  of  wheel  waa  used  with  betl«r  *lb*t  Tk* 
Spsnlah  Penlnanla.  For  the  aame  reason  flax  aplnaing-wheel,  was  saeh  •  gala  la 
that  Tbeocritaa,  two  thoosaad  years  ago,  sp**d  oTcr  the  primitire  mod*  as  I*  b*  I*. 
proa*—e*d  the  diaiaff  '•  (Hend  to  warp  and  |tr*s*ated  la  Anglo  Saxon  and  Irish  tndl. 
Wttt'  Ih*  aalhor  of  "  The  Fleeee,"  publiahed  tloaa  aa  a  aapemataral  gitt  Dr.  T*ylor,  «f 
la  dM  Hua*  year,  that  the  Jenny  mmm  lalo  Dublin,  in  hi*  Ilaad  Book  sf  Ih*  SOh,  0*M*a. 
«•*,  aad  Ifty  years  after  the  New  laglaad  aad  Woolen  MaaaAMtar**,  ha*  givaa  aa  la- 
settlement,  apeahs  of  lu  eoaUanad  as*  ia  tcreeUng  vcrsloa  of  Ih*  Irish  l*f«ad  as  ha. 
Norwich,  and  th*  eoaaty  of  Suffolk,  Bag-  took  it  fV«m  Ih*  Upsof  aa  Irish  paasaat  w*. 
laad,  wbMM*  maajr  of  the  Culonlato  cam*  t  man.  aad  which  h*  |>rlat*d,  as  k*  says,  tm 

Aad  many  sUll  adher*  tlM  ***%  Uma. 
T*  Ih'  aaelaat  distaff,  at  th*  bocoai  ljn< 
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loom ;  and  after  its  inrention,  aboot  the  year  1670,  probably  of  the  Datch 
<Nr  wearer's  loom  in  ita  present  form  ;  hand-cards  and  combs  for  preparing 
ia^MM«u  the  material,  and  a  primitive  form  of  the  shuttle.  Stock  cards, 
Ztr'l^  Ih.  drop  box.  «d  ijiog-sballl.,  .«d  the  whole  «riM  of  Llei 
improvements  in  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in- 
Tented.'  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  manafactare  were  manaal  opera- 
tions, and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect.  Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fulling-mills,  was  imperfectly,  and 
laborioQsly  performed.  Gig-mills  for  raising  the  nap,  so  saving  of  labor 
•8  to  have  been  twice  jealously  prohibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  were  scarcely  nsed  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the 
operation  was  accomplished  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.  Much  of  the 
woolen  Cloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
some  of  them  settled  to  establish  a  linen  manufactory.  A  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Scwall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  "  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street,  near  the  present  Hamilton  place,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woman  holding  a  distaff,  as  em- 
blematic of  its  future  use.  The  general  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  a  new  hope  dawns  upon  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immense 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Boston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-wheels,  which  were  the  hobby  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Subscrip- 
tions were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  1737,  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a  manufactory  for  worsted 
hose,  metal  buttons,  etc.*  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  about  the  same  time,  at  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
"  Spinning  School,"  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  he  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1731,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.    This 

(I)  Charles  L«irrene«  "  lately  come  from  1788,  by  a  Seotchman,  Joieph  Alexander. 

Carolina,"  notified  the  pnblio  of  Philadel-  About    the    year    1793,    the    manufacture 

phia  in  May,  172I,thathe  madeatbia  pla«e  of    these    was    commenced    at    Kensing- 

in  Chestnut  street,  rery  goodtleyt,  towtbUt,  ton,  (Philadelphia,)  but  did  not  meet  with 

and  tkutttf,  for  weavert.     The  fly-shnttle  support,  and  the  mannfaotarer  remored  to 

appears  to  hare  been  first  introduced  in  this  Nora  Scotia, 

country  at   Proridence,  Rhode  IaUui4f  in  (2)  Drake's  Antiquities  of  Boston. 
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ippews  to  hare  been  at  that  time  a  faTorlte  mode  of  proriding  for  the 
poor.  In  n34/tbecitj  of  New  York  made  its  first  public  provision  "for 
the  relief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor  necdj  persons,  and  idle  Tagabonds, 
and  sturdy  beggars,  and  others  who  frequently  commit  great  depreda- 
tions, and  having  lived  idly  become  debauched  and  thievish."  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor-house,  fifty-six  by  twenty-fonr, 
and  two  stories  high,  which  was  built  on  the  commons,  where  the  courts 
are  now  held,  and  was  furnished  with  four  spinning-wheels,  leather  and 
tools  for  shoemakers,  knitting-needles,  flax,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates. 

In  1723,  the  General  Court  offered  a  premium  for  sail-duck  and  linen, 
made  in  Massachusetts,  of  domestic  material.  In  January,  1726,  John 
Powell  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  representing 
that  he  had  found  the  flax  and  hemp  of  the  country  as  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  He 
engaged,  if  suitably  encouraged,  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months ;  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  for  work- 
men and  utensils,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £500  for  each  loom, 
to  produce  fifty  pieces  of  Duck,  per  annum,  from  each.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  June,  recommending 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for  each 
piece  of  duck  or  canvass  of  "  thirty-six  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wrought 
wholly  of  good  strong  water-rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  New 
England,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  each  bolt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  he  giving  such  security  as  your  Coort 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  when  be  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  snrvey."  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Provinces  at  this  time,  rendered  the 
attempts  to  manufacture  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  dock 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1789,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shillings  for  each  bolt  of  dock  mano- 
fketared  by  him  of  hemp  grown  in  the  Province,  and  eqoal  in  quality  to 
good  Holland  dock.  He  was  to  have  the  exclasive  enjoyment  of  the 
boonty  for  five  years,  and  at  his  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  years.  In  May,  1725,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
grant  for  three  years,  of  £600  firom  the  general  treasury,  "  if  there  be  ao 
much  to  spare."  He  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1788,  and 
the  General  Court,  ordered  £3000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  stmck  off  al 
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bit  expense,  and  loaned  to  him  withoat  interest,  on  his  firing  soflBcieDt 
•eenritj  to  repaj  it  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  He  was  required  to 
manafactare  ererj  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
dock.  Still  unable  to  carry  on  the  business,  without  further  aid,  the 
legislature,  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  in 
1731,  and  relieted  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the  stipn* 
lated  quantity,  while  it  continued  the  bounty  upon  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1128,  had  been  paid  to  several  persons 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previous  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp  and  flax;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1735,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  in  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
judiciously  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
hare  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  was  also  appealed  to  in  1724,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1735,  he  applied  for  like  privi- 
leges for  making  "  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  bounty  upon 
every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  was  introduced,  but  the 
measure  did  not  pass.  In  view  of  the  general  want  of  such  an  article, 
John  Bulkly,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  proposed  to  import  a  flax- 
dres.<iing  machine  from  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  which 
had  for  several  years  been  taken  in  the  subject,  Daniel  Henchman,  a  prin- 
cipal bookseller  of  Boston,  about  the  year  1735,  reprinted  a  work  pub- 
lishid  in  Dublin,  in  1724,  entitled  "Instructions  for  the  Cultivating  and 
Raising  of  Flax  and  Hemp,  in  a  better  manner  than  generally  practised 
in  Ireland,  by  Lionel  Slator,  Flax  and  Hemp  Dresser."  So  general 
was  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  that  two  years  after  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  hemp 
at  Ad.,  and  flax  at  6d.  per  pound.  The  excise  on  carriages,  was  in  1753, 
renewed  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  support  of  spinning  schools,  and  each 
town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
free  of  expense.  In  1763,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  spinning 
school  in  the  "  Manufacturing  House,''  was  again  opened,  where  any  who 
felt  disposed  might  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  the  first  three  months, 
be  paid  for  their  spinning.  A  premium  of  £18,  (old  tenor),  was  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cnltiration  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  attended  to  in  Pennsylra- 
nia,  where  they  were  wrought  up  by  the  German  and  Irish  population, 
and  a  dnty  was  rery  early  laid  on  their  importation.  Flax-seed  was  always 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Prorince  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.    In  1729,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  State 
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of  Trade  and  the  Paper  Carrency,  which  reported  in  Jalj,  1754,  two 
bnndred  and  fiftj-fiTe  hogsheads  of  seTen  boshels  each,  and  worth  £1  13$. 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amoant  yearly  increased,  and,  in  1750. 
amoanted  to  6,3<1  hogsheads,  worth,  at  £3  10s.,  £22,263.  In  the  follow, 
ing  year,  9,895  hogsheads  were  exported  ;  and,  in  1752,  Dr.  Franklin,  one 
of  the  above  committee,  stated,  before  the  Honse  of  Commons,  that  ten 
thousand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bashels,  and  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  manufactured  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issues,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  British  manufactures  which  bad 
taken  place  since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amounted  to  £15,993.  In  1747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  tboasand 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Tet, 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before ; 
"  while  they  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  also 
a  member,  "  we  can  never  rival  the  artificers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  of  our  mother  country."* 

The  Assembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  the  enconrage- 
ment  for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage.''  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half-pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  nine- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  apparel  from  the  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  writtea 
in  1729,  by  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  the  happy 
condition  of  one  fed  and  clothed  from  the  products  of  his  own  fields : 

Btarias  doloea  epnlas  depromlt  inemptas, 
Et  proprio  Testis  T«U«re  t«xt«  placet. 

The  Irish  made  considerable  qaantities  of  linen  for  sale.  Wool  and 
flax  were  also  brought  from  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  province,  sobscripUoni  were  taken  ap  in  1731,  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna> 
polis,  promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finett 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair ;  £8  for  the  aecond,  and  40«.  for  the  third  beat  piece* ; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more county,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  would  become  general.    Flax 


(1)  VotasoTtka  AmmsMj,  t«L  It.  p.  ST4. 
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wd  hemp  were  grown  in  the  back  settlements  of  Maryland,  and  the  pro- 
viaeea  sonth  of  it  in  considerable  quantities;  npward  of  sixty  wagon 
loftds  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  country  parts  for  sbip- 
■nt  in  0(;|tober,  1751.  The  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fiAr 
hnndred-weight  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.  These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
hondred-weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
Virginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Christopher,  and  seventy-two  bags  of  wool 
also  from  the  West  Indies,  are  represented  by  Anderson,  as  entirely  new, 
and  mostly  nnexpected  products. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  which  expired  in  1741, 
may,  in  part,  have  caused  an  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amonnt  was  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  eqnal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.  The  Act,  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England,  who  dictated  much 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
securing  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
foreign  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
in  exchange,  and  above  all,  of  diverting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves.  The  linen  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom,  ob- 
tained a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth.  This  by  a 
later  statute,  was  required  to  be  stamped,  as  was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  duty  ren- 
dered it  con.siderably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Russia.  In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  be  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  under  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
vessel  built  in  either  countr)*,  was  required  under  a  like  penalty,  to  have 
her  first  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  manufactured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  resnlt  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  planta- 
tion trade,  and  of  the  policy  pursued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  same  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  Colonies,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Trade.  After  recommending 
22 
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the  same  ezclasire  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followed, 
aa  to  the  commerce  and  indostry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  oat  the  ad- 
Tantages  already  derived  from  them.  He  represents  that  the  Colonies 
then  took  off  and  consumed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  manafac- 
tares  of  Qreat  Britain,  and  more  than  double  that  value  of  the  linens  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  for  the  same  exported  to  foreign 
conntries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  and  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  revenae 
resulted  from  the  prodnce  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  nearly  to  balance  her  unprofitable  trade  with  France ;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  trade  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Holland.  With  a  little  encourage- 
ment, the  Colonics  could  supply  England  in  full  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  flax,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  iron,  etc.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  returned  in  bullion  to  England,  where  the  superfluous  cash  and 
riches  acquired  in  America  necessarily  centred.  As  their  present  em- 
ployments sufficed,  without  interfering  with  the  manufactures  of  England, 
he  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  for  which  the  trade 
and  roannfactures  of  Britain  have  a  constant  demand,  be  enumerated 
among  the  articles  which  by  law  must  be  transported  to  her  markets  be- 
fore going  to  any  other,  and  especially  all  commodities  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactures  of  the  Colonies  be  brought 
from  Britain  and  Ireland  only.  He  further  recommends  that  a  revenoe 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonies  be  raised  by  a  tax,  which  they  would  never 
voluntarily  raise  themselves ;  for  which  end  he  suggested  that  the  duties 
on  stamp$  and  paper  in  England  might  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parii*- 
ment  to  all  the  American  plantations. 

This  selfish  policy,  though  consonant  to  the  less  enlightened  Tiewi  of 
those  times,  was  probably  honestly  regarded  as  quite  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral particulars,  by  the  ministry  at  a  later  period.  The  g^reat  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  soarces  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  influence 
might  alienate  their  growing  advantages  to  the  parent  state.  The  di- 
Tergence  of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  channels  was  the  more  con- 
plained  of  by  the  merchants  as  it  became  more  lucrative  and  extended ; 
and  the  manQfactorere  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  hj 
domestic  roannfactures.  These  complaints  induced  the  Hoose  of  Com- 
moDi,  in  1781,  to  institute,  throogh  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  inqoiry  "  with 
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respect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  detri- 
mental to  the  trade,  navigation,  or  inanafaetures  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1731-2,  in  parsuance  of  this  order, 
furnishes  the  fullest  particulars  accessible  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
Cloth  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  apon  the  subject. 

"In  New  England,  New  York,  Conneotiont,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  the  Countj  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  they  hare  fallen  into  the  mana- 
factare  of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  cloth  for  the  nse  of  their  own  families  only ; 
tor  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain,  the  estates 
of  the  inhabitants  depended  wholly  on  farming,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep  ;  and  their  wool  wonid  be  entirely  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  during  the  winter  in  manufacturing  it  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

"  Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants  manufactured 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for  their  horses, 
which  they  fouud  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 
Bnrope. 

•'  However,  the  high  price  of  labor  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
people  thero  to  manufacture  their  linen  cloth  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 
dearer  than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  expedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  thoughts  from  un- 
dertakings of  this  nature  ;  so  much  the  rather  because  these  manufactures,  in 
process  of  time,  may  be  carried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  stop  be 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  we 
take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  same.  Moreover,  we  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and 
manufactures  set  np  there  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manu- 
facture of  Great  Britain.  For  the  state  of  these  plantations  varying  almost 
every  year,  more  or  less  so  in  their  trade  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars,  we  thought  it  necessary  for  His  Majesty's  service,  and  for 
the  discharge  of  our  trust,  from  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the 
several  governors  in  America,  that  we  might  be  the  more  exactly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the  following  returns, 
Til.: 

"  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answer,  said  that  there  were  no 
settled  manufactures  in  that  Province,  and  that  their  trade  principally  con- 
sisted in  lumber  and  fish. 

"  The  Governor  of  Massaohasetts  Bay  informed  ns  that  in  some  parts  of 
this  Province  the  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
eoarse  cloth  for  their  own  nse,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
part  of  the  woolen  and  linen  clothing  worn  in  this  Province  was  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland;  but  considering  the  exces- 
sive price  of  labor  in  New  England,  the  merchant  could  afl'ord  what  was  im> 
ported  cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  country.     There  were  also  a  few 
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bat  m*k«rs  in  the  m«ritiin«  towns,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  leather 
lued  in  that  ooontry  wae  mannfactnred  among  themselres,  etc. 

"Th«jr  had  no  mannfaotares  in  the  Province  of  New  York  that  dreerre 
mentioning ;  their  trade  oonsisted  chiefly  in  fars,  whalebone,  oil,  piteh,  tar, 
and  prorisiona.  No  mannfactares  in  New  Jeraej  that  deserre  mentioning ; 
their  trade  being  chieily  In  proTisions  shipped  from  New  York  and  PennejU 
Tania.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsjrlrania  lajr  in  their  exportation  of  proTieioos 
and  lamb«r ;  no  mannfaotnres  being  established,  and  their  clothing  and  nten- 
alls  for  their  houses  being  all  imported  from  Great  Mtain.  Bj  farther  ad- 
Tices  from  New  Hampshire,  the  woolen  mannfactnre  appears  to  hare  decreased; 
the  common  lands,  on  which  the  sheep  used  to  feed,  being  now  appropriated, 
and  the  people  almost  whoUj  clothed  with  woolen  from  Qreat  Britain.  Th« 
mannfaotore  of  flax  into  linens,  some  coarse  and  some  fine,  dailjr  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  tliitber,  who  are  skilled  in  thai  bnsi- 
ness.  By  late  accounts  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England,  the  As- 
•embly  have  voted  a  bounty  of  thirty  shillings  for  erery  piece  of  duck  or 
oanvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there,  as  brown  hoUand  for  womens'  wear,  which  lessens  tho  importation  of 
oaliooes,  and  some  other  sorta  of  East  India  goods.  They  also  make  sobm 
■mail  quantities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  value  of  X200  ster- 
ling yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and  soma 
fnrnaoes  for  cast  iron  or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  manufacture 
for  nails.  The  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
oonntry  people,  who  used  to  make  most  of  their  clothing  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 
with  British  manufacture.  The  Surveyor-General  of  Uia  Majesty's  wooda 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  England  six  furnaces  and  nineteen  forges  for 
making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  are  built  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  in  return  for  mm,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which  they 
truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  hats  are  made  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  xu  thai 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  oar  West 
India  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorta  of  iron  for  shipping.  Thar*  at* 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  England. 

"  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  alTect  Great  Britain.  There  ia  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manofactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
Ing.  which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  redaoed 
to  the  necessity  of  making  for  themselves,  if  th<«y  were  prohibited  ttom  re> 
oeiving  from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  mm,  molaaaea,  ooeoa, 
indigo,  eotton,  wool,  &e.,  whloh  tkey  at  present  take  in  return  for  prort^ona, 
horses,  and  lumber,  the  prodnoe  of  thai  provinoe  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
h«  aflrms  the  Britinh  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  half.  But  the  company 
of  hatters  of  Loudon  havM  since  informed  ns  thai  hata  ar«  mannfketared  in 
great  quantities  in  this  Province. 

"  By  tlie  letters  from  the  Depoty-Goveraor  of  Pennsylvania,  ha  does  not 
know  of  any  trade  in  that  Provineo  that  can  be  eonaidertd  injariooa  to  this 
Kingdom.    They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  maavfaotares  ;  all  that 
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fli«7  make,  whleb  v  of  a  eoane  tort,  being  for  their  own  nse.  We  are 
tertlMr  informed  th«t  in  this  Prorinoe  they  built  many  brigantines  and  Binall 
rtoopa,  which  thej  aell  to  the  Weat  Indies. 

"  The  Qoremor  of  Rhode  Island  informs  ns,  in  answer  to  our  qneries,  that 
there  are  iron  mines  there,  but  not  a  fonrth  part  enoagh  to  serve  their  own 
use ;  bat  he  takes  no  notice  of  anj  manofactares  there.  No  returns  from  the 
OoTernor  of  Connecticut.  But  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
this  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horses  and 
lumber  to  the  West  Indies,  and  receive  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
rum.  We  likewise  find  that  their  manufactures  are  very  inconsiderable  ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoe- 
making,  and  other  handicrafts ;  others  in  building,  and  in  Joiners'  tailors' 
and  smiths*  work,  without  which  they  could  not  subsist.  No  report  is  made 
from  Carolina,  the  Bahama  or  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

"  From  the  foregoing  state,  it  is  olwervable  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  New  England,  than  in  any  other  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  their  soil,  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  they  have  no  staple  commodities  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them- 
selves at  home;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  upon  the  mother  country,  and  consequently  the 
small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matters  detrimental  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  the  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  substance  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  our 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  manufactures  hereinbefore  recited, 
namely — whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
as  might  be  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores."* 

The  information  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  considerably 
short  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  manufactures 
were  carried  on  in  the  Colonies.  The  nse  likely  to  be  made  of  facts 
elicited  nnder  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonies,  and  was  not  calcalated  to  favor  a  full  disclosure  of  the  troth, 
and  the  concealment  was  complained  of  in  England.  Indeed,  Col. 
Jeremiah  Dunbar,  Sarveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
in  communicating  the  facts  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
CoioftiM.  portation  of  hats,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to   procure  tme  information  of  the   trade  and   manufactures  of  New 

(1)  Xaephenen's  Anaals  of  Commerce,  vol.  ili. 
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England  ;  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Massachnsetts  Bay  had  the  boldncM 
to  suroiDon  him  for  having  given  evidence  at  the  Bar  of  the  Iloose  of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manafactnres  of  the  Province." 
Mnch  of  the  information  famished  by  Gov.  Belcher  respecting  the  mana- 
factures  of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massaclinsetts,  had  been  substan- 
tially given  to  the  Board  in  1719,  since  which,  as  ascertained  by  Col. 
Dunbar,  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltmakers,  in  Loodon,  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  1731,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  American  Colo- 
nies, representing  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  supplied 
from  thence,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  petition  wu 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  beaver  hats  were  manufactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timated, of  ten  thousand  yearly.  In  Boston  there  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  commonly  finished  forty  hats  a  week. 
The  exports  were  to  the  Southern  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  furnished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  George  II. 
c.  22)  that  "no  hats  or  felts,  dyed  or  undyed,  6nished  or  unfinished,  shall 
be  put  on  board  any  vessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  upon  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  offender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  offence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  -for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  £500.'"  By  the  same  statnte,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  conld  he  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  busi- 
ness of  making  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continued  in  force 
in  the  Colonies  nntil  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  prostration  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  indnstrj.  The 
mannfactnre  of  fur  and  wool  hats  bad  been  enconraged  bj  bounties  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  company  of  batters  in 
Massachosetta  asked  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them 
"  when  they  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
imported  were."  In  1704,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the  General   Court  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  beaver  and 
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Other  fars  proper  And  needrul  to  be  worked  up,  and  leave  was  granted 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  that  effect 

Means  were  foond,  however,  to  evade  the  statute,  and  hats  continued 
to  be  exported  to  other  Provinces,  and  not  nnfrequently  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Felts,  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quantities,  and  much  of  the  business  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns,  where  wool  was  cheap,  the  manufacture  was  less  exposed  to  offi- 
cial scrutiny  than  in  the  seaports.  This  Act  was  followed,  in  1750,  by 
one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  pig  iron  manufacture,  and  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  slitting  aud  rolling  mills. 

Notwithstanding  several  efforts  made  to  encourage  an  attention  to  do- 
mestic manufactures  in  Virginia,  scarcely  any  progress  had  yet  been  made 
virtiDU  toward  the  supply  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
<^'**-  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax ;  repeated  experiments  had  shown 
the  ease  with  which  silk  could  be  produced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  culture  extinguished  nearly  all  other  industry,  and  all  their  cloth- 
ing, as  linen,  woolen,  silk,  hats,  and  even  leather,  were  received  from  Eng- 
land. Sheep  increased,  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  only  shorn, 
we  are  told,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  but 
were  suffered  to  lie  and  rot ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
We  Gnd  mention,  however,  in  1721,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  iu  neighboring  Provinces,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia 
Cloth.  An  article  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  State.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  woven  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  country  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  town,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported. ' 

The  arts  of  the  clothier  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1729,  industry  was  not  much 
encouraged.  The  removal  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Province,  from  the 
list  of  enumerated  commodities,  and  other  marks  of  imperial  favor,  gave 
an  impulse  to  cultivation  and  the  nseful  arts  after  that  time.  Georgia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  government  until  1732,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

During  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  in  1732,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  we  do  not  find 

(1)  Canj^B  Amn.  MaMum,  tL  91. 
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that  Any  material  adrancea  were  made  toward  the  iiitrodactioD  of  the  ma- 
nofactare  of  Cloth.  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  were  principally 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  French  and  Indians,  during  which  the  Colo- 
nial policy  of  the  former  was  in  a  measure  forgotten.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increase  of  population  and  of  the  products  of  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries.  The  Provincial  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  hoDsehold  manufactures,  which,  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to 
a  considerable  value.  But  the  importation  of  English  manufactures  con- 
tinued to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
consisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths,  between  six  and  twelve  shilliogs 
a  yard,  duffles  and  frizes,  from  3^.  6^.  to  6s.,  druggets,  serges,  cambleta, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  Were  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manufacture,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
qualities,  which  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  chintzes, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  iIk-  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  large  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in- 
creased, and  their  domestic  production  curtailed  in  ilio  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  1745,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  the  Br  en  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  sapply  mercliinus  tnuling  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  previously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  CuntiiuMttal  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  1720  and  1738,  amounted  to  £4,712,994;  and  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1738  to  1748,  to  £7,481,637  ;  and  in  1763,  the  im- 
ports of  British  manufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions.* 

Some  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  the 
natural  increase  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  quality  suflSciently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  con* 
sumption.     Fulling-mills  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 

(1)  Waot'a  Bkt.  Mms.  v«L  L 
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the  manofactare  of  coarse  lineo  proceeded,  particalarly  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  former  in  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia  constantly  producing  a  surplus  for  neighboring  Pro- 
vinces. Flax  and  wool-growing,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  staples 
into  Cloth,  were  encouraged  by  au  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
in  1751. 

Although,  in  the  main,  the  Colonists  were  eminently  simple  and  frugal 
in  their  habits,  the  progress  in  luxury  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  more 
lit,  who  saw  the  difficulty  with  which  their  accounts  in  England 
1  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
circuitous  and  lucrative  trade.  As  early  as  1724,  the  General  Court  of 
Maaaachosetta  prohibited  the  use  of  scarfs  at  funerals,  as  "  a  burdensome 
coatom."  About  the  year  1748,  the  scarcity  of  money  ;  the  suppression 
of  the  paper  currency ;  the  failure  of  the  "  Manufacturing  Company,"  or 
*'  Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issuing  Bills  of  credit,  called  "  Manufactory 
Bills,"  redeemable  in  produce  or  manufactures,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  security  ;'  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  the  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  French,  produced  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
in  New  England.  As  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following  year,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  tliose  asso- 
ciations which,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mode  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustaining  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  purchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
House,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation. At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1763,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.  About  300  young  female  spinners  appeared  upon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upon  a  platform,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  music.  A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Oliver  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  manufacture  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  exclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 

(1)  8m  Hauurd'a  U.  S.  Register,  i.  241. 
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•terling  annually ;  that  flaxseed,  which  woald  alone  pay  for  the  raising 
and  curing  of  flax,  was  yearly  exported  from  Connecticnt  to  the  Taloe  of 
£80,000,  Connecticut  currency, —  the  breaking,  swingling,  etc.,  being 
done  during  leisure  time,  or  in  the  winter,  and  the  spinning  by  the  women. 
The  Court  made  a  grant  of  £1500,  annually,  to  aid  the  society,  aud  taxed 
the  districts  for  the  amount  The  raising,  dressing,  and  manufacturing  of  flax 
and  hemp,  in  which  much  the  larger  part  of  the  labor  consists  in  bringing 
the  material  into  the  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  large 
numbers  in  Connecticut  and  some  other  Colonies.  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  in  Connecticut  to  import  from  Scotland  a  flax-dressing  mm- 
chine,  of  which  there  appears  to  have  been  none  yet  in  use  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  an  ingenious  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  manufactures,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind* 
aud  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  others. 

During  the  same  year,  a  liberal  public  ofler  was  made  by  an  indiTidoal 
in  Delaware — which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pennsylvania — to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  :  To  the  maker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
of  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £4  was  offered ;  for  spiD> 
ning  four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  sewing-thread,  20«. ;  for  the 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  40». ;  for  the  finest  piece  of  coating, 
40s. ;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  40s. ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  and  best  coiton  off  an  acre,  £4 ;  for  making  the 
neatest  and  best  spiuning-wheel,  40s.  ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
408. ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  40s.  ;  for  the  best  and  great- 
est quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6 ;  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
blackberry,  and  grape  wine,  40s.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  fint 
Tuesday  in  November,  1754,  and  to  be  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Uundred,  Newcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Weare,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
about  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarking  on  the  "  enlarged 
utterance"  that  might  be  opened  in  the  Colonies  for  Britub  woolens, 
"  provided,  always,  that  an  effectnal  stop  be  put  to  all  clandestine  impor> 
tation,  and  that  the  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  mann- 
factures  themselves,  not  by  prohibitory  laws,  which  are  too  ftvqnently 
impracticable,  but  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  lea  detri- 
mental to  the  mother  country,  and  more  profitable  to  tbemselTec."  pro- 
ceeds to  observe  :  "  Upon  actual  knowledge,  therefore  of  these  northern 
Colonics,  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagant  price  of  labor,  the  planters  throagh- 
ont  all  New  England,  New  York,  the  Jersies,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary- 
land (for  sooth  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almoet 
entirely  clothe  thcmselres  in  their  own  woolens,  and  that  generally,  the 
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people  are  sliding  into  the  manoractares  proper  to  the  mother  coantry, 
and  this  not  through  any  spirit  of  industry  or  economy,  bat  plainly  for 
want  of  some  retams  to  make  to  the  shops ;  that  their  trade,  so  vala- 
able  to  Great  Britain,  sboald,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 
be  suffered  to  run  off  into  clandestine  channels;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  found  to  depend,  should,  without  the  least 
regard  to  influence  of  impression  early  made  on  the  human  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  this  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
had  their  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentious  times."  The  clan- 
destine trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
but  had  been  to  the  Colonial  merchant  the  chief  means  of  making  returns 
for  his  large  indebtedness  for  English  goods. 

But  the  conclusion,  in  1763,  of  the  wars  which  had  been  long  waged 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  supremacy  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  Indulgence  was 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  lucrative  traffic.  The  design,  of  which 
the  Colonists  had  already  received  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  reve- 
nue to  defray  the  future  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  to  extend  and  protect,  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry  ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
a  successful  revolt  But  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  provide  materials, 
which,  in  a  measure,  employed  the  labor  of  several  of  the  southern  Pro- 
vinces. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

or  CLOTH  AND  THE  MATERIALS  FOB  CLOTHING  CONTINTED,  FROM  THE 
PEACE  or  1763,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  CULTURE  OT 
INDIGO,   COTTON,   AND   81 LK. 

The  cultivatioa  of  the  Indigo  plant  and  the  manafactare  of  the  dje 
were  very  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Soatberu  Colonies. 
As  early  as  1650,  Gulian  Van  Rensselaer  also  made  experimentii  with 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Augustas  Ueerman,  near  the  present 
city  of  New  York.  By  the  Navigation  Act  of  1661,  it  was  enu- 
merated among  the  articles  which  were  to  be  sent  to  England  alone. 
It  was  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  1718,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  article  of  export.  The  manafactare  was  encoar- 
aged  by  bounties  from  the  French  Qorernment.  About  the  year  1740, 
when  rice  had  become  reduced  in  price,  the  seed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  bad  been  for  many  years  extensively  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  was  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  laceme,  etc.,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lucas,  the  governor  of  the  island.  Ilis  daughter.  Mist 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  was 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  after  one  or  two  attempts,  was  snccessfUL  A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  instruct  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dye.  After  erecting  vats,  and  producing  a  quantity 
of  Indigo,  he  became  alarmed  lest  be  should  ruin  the  manufacture  of  his 
■ative  country,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art,  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.  Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  began  to  be  ex- 
ported.  Soon  after  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  bad  married  Miss  Lucas,  ra- 
ceired  some  plants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shown  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planters  engaged  in  its 
culture.  In  1741.  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  wwe  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England,  and  in  1747.  134.118  lbs.,  worth  8s.  6<2.  sterlbg 
a  pound.  Though  not  so  well  cored  as  the  French,  its  qnality  was  ap* 
proved,  and  the  aierchanta  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
(848) 
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to  eucoorage  its  nuuiafactare.  An  inqairy  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
islands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Europe  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  annaally  at  a  cost  of  5s.  a  pouud  to  England  alone.  The 
manufacturers  and  dyers  now  joined  their  requests  for  a  premium,  and  in 
174S  a  bounty  was  offered  of  Sd.  a  pound  on  all  Indigo  raised  in  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England. 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procured  the  Guatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  different  settlements,  but  the  native  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  cultivation  now  commenced  with  spirit.  Muny 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  Indigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "  It  proved," 
says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  more  really  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are,  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  1753,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
1756,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  the  next  year  sold  to  the 
value  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  were  over  one  million  pounds  annually,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  from  England.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was  pro- 
duced on  the  Island  of  Edisto. 

Georgia,  in  1754,  exported  4,508  lbs.  ;  in  1757,  18,150  lbs. ;  and  in 
1772,  55,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  could  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty 
acres  and  complete  the  manufacture  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  the  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re- 
quired in  the  several  stages  of  the  process,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  an  extremely  profitable  one.  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  was  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
London.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture of  Indigo  in  British  India,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  But  for  many 
years  past.  Indigo,  which  was  once  the  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cultivation  could  still 
be  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State,  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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ftrticle  then  merely  named  among  the  exports,  and  considered  not  worth 
estimatiun. 

The  Culonists  were  not  unprovided  with  other  natire  dye-staffs,  and 
were  cheaply  sapplied  with  logwood,  fustic,  cochineal,  and  other  niaterialt 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  cochineal  insect  is  also  found  in  South  Caro- 
Una  and  Georgia,  and  its  cultivation  was  an  object  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Province.  Its  production  was  encouraged  by  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  in  1762  offered  a  premium  of  £40  fur  the  largest  qnantttj 
irapurttid  from  the  Colonies.  Madder  and  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  encouruged  long  before  the  Revolution.  The  native  plants  which 
yield  dye-stuffs  are  very  numerous  in  America,  and  some  of  them  were 
nscd  by  the  natives  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  wrote,  "also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians  dye  excellent  holiday  colours  that  no  raine  nor  washing  can  alter.'' 
Dr.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  native  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyen* 
colon),  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  ought  to  make  a  conspicuoos 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says :  "  A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangeburg,  ob- 
tained, during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  (hopea  tinctoria)  and  those  of  the  yellow 
Indigo,  a  species  of  cassia."  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
author  of  "  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  his  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
found  some  materials  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  a  high  cost  from  other  countries.  He  annually  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  {quercua  tinctoria)  to  the  above  value.' 

(1)  Anoog  tb«  Ufttoriali  for  JBlack  Dgtt  Xxt»  (&«fala)/  mw  wort  (Mmhtla  fi«««oW«), 

h«  •nuDiarmtM  tb«  Juice  of  the  poUon  oak  and  eomaoa   kaapwMd  (e««l«t«ra  Jaiia)  / 

{rkm»  t»*ieod»ndro») !  Iht  leaVMaad  barriea  vpottad  araesmairt  {p^g^mmm  ptrwi«arim)  f 

of  the  gnlt  berry  bu*b ;  the  Juice  of  the  ber-  yellow  willow  herb,  or  loo**  •Irife  (/yniM- 

rie«  of  the  watar  hoarbouod,  or  s<p*j  wort  eiia  ruljari*) ;    learaa  of  tba  davU's  bit 

(LytfopM*  Eirofmm)  /  tba  eapaalaa  and  badk  (eMKoM  tmttim) ;  the  flowart  af  St  9tkm*» 

of  the  red  oak  {qmtrmu  ruhru).  wort  (h]fp«ricmm  ptrfomtmm) ;  tba  patala  af 

Blub. — ComiaoB  lodlgo  (hdigo/trn  tiu^  garden    mari(old    {enltmdmU   ^j/UimmlM)/ 


toria) ;    fehe  Iodi(o  {amorpka  /rntieota)  /  American    dodder,   or    lore    Tina    (« 

the  inner  bark  of  the  eonnon  aab  tree  Amtrimma) ;  leaTea  of  boraa  laar^  swaal 

(/VmKnm  r*e*Ui»)  I  bloeetone  or  ralpbata  or  yellow  leaf  (*>jna  IteeloWa)/  pafli  if 

of  oopper  wee  aUo  nted.  the  JoruMaeni  aittekaka,  ar  fbatoaa  MA- 

TaLLOf.— RooU  of  the  common  netlla  flower   (MimmUuu  taWoe*)/  yallav  wa*^ 

(Vrtif  iMe«){  the  bark  of  the  blaekberry  orpar«l«y-leaTad  root/aaatA«rA«M igrf(^U(a)/ 

baaring  aider  {rUmmm  /ntmynia)  ;  root  of  yellow  root  (Ajrrfrwtfi*  tmmmiMtU). 
tba  barbarry  b««b  {Brr^rri*  wmtpiri*);  bark        Rid.— Bloaaoau  of  tka  baMari  ttttfm 

•f  •awBon  plaa  Iraa  (praeae  cAimm),  and  (««rfA«MM  riacfan'ae)  /  roola  of  Maaaaaacw 

•fplottca(jifnwiMi/ae)/loavaaof  tbeblrab  ral  (raaiea  oeetoeolla)  /  toala  of  «•«  wot^ 
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The  rery  «arlj  iDtrodnction  and  caltiTation  of  the  ralaable  Cotton  plantt 
including  "  the  Cjrpras  and  Smyrna  sort,"  with  a  view  to  domestic  use, 
has  been  already  incidentally  meutioned.  The  fitness  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  Cotton,  and  its  occasioual  production,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
eariy  writers  on  America.  Peter  Purry,  in  his  description  of  Carolina,  in 
1731,  says,  "Flax  and  Cotton  thrive  admirably,  and  hemp  grows  13  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  but,  as  few  people  know  how  to  order  it,  there  is  very 
little  cultivated."  Cotton  seed,  probably  from  the  Levant,  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  Mr.  Purry,  who  settled  a  colony  of  Swiss  people  near 
Purryjibnrg,  in  1733.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  was  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with  as  early  as  1736  in  the  southern  Provinces,  as  fur 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later.  Miss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  1739  and  1741,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valued  at  £3 
11«.  M.  per  bag,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1747, 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  growth.  Among  the  exports  of  Carolina,  in  1753,  and  of  Charles- 
ton, in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned;  and  a  London  publication, 
in  1762,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  Carolinas  send  us  is  ex- 
cellent, and  calls  aloud  for  the  encouragement  of  its  cultivation  in  a  place 
well  adapted  to  raise  both."'  Cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivated  by  the  founders  of  Georgia,  and  a  paper  of  the  seed  was 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  1734.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  Cultivated, 
Ca(to«  t\n»  *>"  the  very  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  inha- 
tatrodaeed.  iji^gntg  of  Louisiana,  In  1742,  a  French  planter  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  M.  Dubreuil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  on  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
fugar-mill  in  Louisiana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimulated  the  culture  of  Cot- 
ton in  that  Colony,  by  partially  removing  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 

■•Mtr    (fmlimm    hrtmU),    and    of    other  bark  of  the  common  maple  (ac«r  eampettrit) 

•peeiaa  of  galiaaa;    roota   of  paccoon,  or  and  tope  of  the  wild   marjoram  {origanwm 

baatard  tanaaiia  {fanyuiHaria  cumadetms)  ;  vulgar*)  impart  a  brown ;  the  inner  bark  of 

prtrklj  paar  (eaetm*  opmnlia),  red  oak  (quercut  rubra)  producei  an  onioge, 

Crimso!!. — Jaice  of  the  poke  berry,  or  a  reddi»h   brown  with  alum,  and  a  black 

American   night-ahado   (pkytolaeta  dtcam.  with  copperas;  the  bark  of  black  walnnt 

Jra) ;  with  line  m  a  mordant,  it  produeea  a  (juglant  uiyra)  a  dark  olive ;  common  hop* 

jellow  eolor.  {kumulm  lupulut),  a  good  brown ;  commoa 

OaEBX.— Learee  of  the  eommoB  raed  or  agrimony  (wyriaiowiaewpoforiaj.a  gold  color. 
mn»  (antmdo pkraymitM).  (1)  Amer.   Oaaetteer,  Tol.   iii.,   London: 

Browx,  Goij>,  and  Outb  sbadoi. — Tho  Art.  Charle«town. 
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boeiness  as  a  profitable  indastrj.  The  separation  of  the  seed  bad 
previously  been  effected  by  picking  it  from  the  wool  by  the  fingers,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  evening  task  of  the 
women,  children,  or  other  members  of  the  household,  long  continued  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Cotton  regions,  until  an  increased  production  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  used  imnie- 
morially  in  India  for  the  purpose,  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia, 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "Bowed  Georgia  Cotton." 
Mention  is  made,  in  1772,  of  another  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose, 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  original  or  derived  from  the  East,  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  cleaning  Cotton,  until  the  inven- 
tion of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1793,  introduced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
husbandry.  This  article  was  used  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bags 
suspended  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  about  the  present  capacity  of  a  bale. 
The  machine  is  described,  by  Bernard  Romans,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  high,  strongly  framed  together  at  the  top, 
and  supporting  two  polished  spindles  or  rollers  grooved  longitudinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  directions.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  entered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  down  upon  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  use  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  such  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.'  Among  the  documents  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co* 
lonial  Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "  a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  1760,  of  the  great  advantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture — the  difficulty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wool — its  intro- 
duction from  St.  Domingo — a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matttf, 
suggesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  &c."    Early  in  the  Revolotion,  Einscy  Borden,  to  whom 

(1)  Id  CbuubMrf*  Cyelopedi*  of  Arte  aad  day,  for  vbleh  h«  r*«dv*d  Si  po«adi  of 

Sd«B««c,  (Losdon,  1728,)  it  It  taid :  "Th«  grmin  In  paymenU    To  th«M  mocwJad  Ik* 

Mcd  of  ih*  OottoB  bvinc  mixed  in  the  (htit  bow.«tHBg,  which  baa  booa  saad  thai*  for 

togtlhor  wllh  tbo  Cotton  ItMlf.  th»j  hava  ngaa,  and  tha  rollan,  at  Int  roagblj  ooa- 

lavaatad  llttla  MaahlaM  whtob,  baing  play-  atraetad,  wbl«b  ara  Baationod  by  Naardiw, 

•d  by  thaaotioo  of  awbaal.tbaCottoa  fbila  ma    ofBoar    in    Aloxaader't    Indian    aspa- 

oa  oat  »!()•  and  tba  Mad  oa  tha  otbw ;  aad  diUon.    Thata  wara  madt  of  two  roUara  of 

that  (bay  ara  taparattd."    Tha  primitiTa  taak  wood,  flatad  loafitadlaally  with  to- 

noda  la  India  waa  to  taparata  tba  taad  by  Ttral  grooraa,  aad  ravoiring  aaariy  la  eoa- 

tba  ftagara,  aad  aaolbar  ttUl  aaad  tltara*  waa  ta«l.    Tbvy  aaaa  to  hava  baaa  tba  odfiaal 

that  of  h*i$ti»t,  by  whiab,  aaaordlag  la  Dr.  of  tha  roUar  gia  loag  aaad  ia  tlOa  aoaatry. 
Baabaaan,  a  maa  aaparatfad  4|  poaada  a 
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CsrolioA  is  indebted  for  the  silky  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constracted 
a  roller- ^n,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  among  the  Grst  made  or  used 
in  that  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domes- 
tic fabric.  It  was  composed  of  "  pieces  of  iron  gun-barrels,  burnished  an 
fixed  in  wooden  rollers,  with  wooden  screws  to  secure  them,  and  wooden 
cranks  to  turn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel  corn-mill. "  It  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Georgia,  in  1788,  resorted  to 
the  "  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  upon  which  rose  a  frame  supporting  two  short 
rollers  rerolring  in  opposite  directions,  and  each  turned  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  giving,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  five  pounds  of  clean  Cotton." 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contrivance  of  Crebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Richard  Leake,  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale,  wrote  to  Thomas  Proc- 
tor, of  Philadelphia,  "The  principal  diflBculty  that  arises  to  us  is  the  clear- 
ing it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexterity  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gins  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  procuring  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfully  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  clear  cotton  per 
day,  and  upon  a  very  simple  construction."  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  efficient  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Georgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  manufactured.  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution  ;  in  Cape  May  County,  New  Jersey ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  Mary's  County,  in  Maryland  ;  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
years  after,  Joseph  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  gin.  It  was  a  double  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1803,  previous  to  which, 
a  number  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued :  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1794.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  gin  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  William  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
sent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-in-law.  Yarious  modifications  of  these, 
as  to  mechanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  preparing  the  fibre  for  the  spindle,  gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  converting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previously  deemed 
23 
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nnatUioable.  Scarcely  an  attempt  had  yet  beeu  made,  bowever,  to  pro* 
dnce  Cotton  for  exportation.  In  1770.  there  were  shipped  to  Lirerpool 
three  bales  from  New  York,  four  from  Yir^nia  and  Maryland,  and  three 
barrels  fall  from  North  Carolina.  Of  hemp,  flax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge- 
ther, the  exports  from  Virginia,  before  the  War  amounted  to  near  £2,000 
in  value.  The  convention  held  in  Williamsbarg,  Virginia,  Angnst,  1774, 
in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  reeolred 
that  attention  should  be  turned  "from  the  cnltivation  of  tobacco  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  mannfactarea, 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  encourage  thronghont  this  Colony  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities."  Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  which 
had,  among  many  others,  the  influential  signaturesof  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph ;  but,  on  the  27th  March,  of  the  following 
year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  including  resolutions  of  non- 
importation,  and,  "  that  all  persons  having  proper  land  ought  to  cultivate 
and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotton,  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms."  The 
planting  of  Cotton  had  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  January, 
by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.  But  very  little 
attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  either  body 
in  regard  to  Cotton. 

In  1784,  an  American  ship  which  imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  into 
Liverpool  was  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton  could  not  be 

the  produce  of  the  United  States.  The  first  regular  expor- 
(iB«iob«     tation  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  commenced  in  1785,  when 

one  bag  arrived  at  Liverpool,  January  20th,  per  Diana,  to 
John  and  Isaac  Teasdale  &  Co. .  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  York  were  received  at  that 
port  Daring  the  next  five  years,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
respectively  6,  109,  389,  842,  and  81  bags,  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  or 
1441  bags,  weighing  216.150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  1785  to  1790  inda- 
live.  The  increase  was  progreadTe  bat  not  uniform,  and  probably  cor- 
reaponded  to  the  nature  of  the  demand.'    The  green  eeed,  or  short 

(1)  Cottoo,  ooaiifUnK  of  th*  wild  prodoM  ikoald  aot  b*  •  raftelMi^j  Dtr  tb«  tmmtry. 

•f  tk«  «oaalr7,  Md  lunpwiek  aud*  bj  lb*  Aa  u  tviOMM  of  tb«  Hnitad  doMad  for 

•atfvw,  w»  Brat  txport«d  to  Buropa  from  CoUoo  in  Borop*,  it  la  mtatloaad  that  a 

Brattl,ab«at(h«ywtf  irsO.bjibaOoaipaay  Fotingmf  lawbaat,  la  170,  pawbaaad 

of  Manuibaa,  «b«  •neoorafad  Ita  growth  at  tba  aMapaaj^  aala  Wt  htigt,  at  tM  rate 

froa  that  tiaa  ae  aaaaaaafally  that  aagar  par  pwaad,  la  aai^^ar  adrtc    Ha  aaat  It 

wat  abaadaaad  fbr  Cottaa,  aa  indifo  waa  la  la  Baaaa,  thaa  Iha  aaly  Oottoa  awrkat,  bat 

ear  plaalatlMi  Stalaa.    A  patiUoa  waa  pr».  waa  a  loaar  la  aaaaaqaaaaa  af  Iha  paaaa  af 

•aatad  Bgabm  Iha  im  thlpaMai,  laat  thara  USS.    At  tha  aaat  aala  OMia  van  aa  hUU 
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Staple  Cotton,  tras  the  kind  principally  caltivated  before  the  Rerolutioo. 
The  black  $eed^  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  introdoced  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  jear  1786, 
and  in  1788  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  South  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Kin- 
sej  Burden,  of  St  Paul's  parish,  whose  husband,  already  mentioned  as 
having  introduced  the  roller  gin  in  that  State,  had  nearly  ten  years  before 
clothed  his  slaves  iu  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton.  The  first  suc- 
cessful crop  is  said,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
Elliot  on  Uilton  Ilead,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  purchased  in  Charleston  at  lis.  a  bushel.  The  price  then 
varied  from  lOd.  to  two  or  three  shillings  the  pound.  The  intelligent 
and  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  pound,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  so  far  successful  in  1786  that,  at  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton-producing  country." 
Several  of  the  patriotic  assemblies  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  manufacture  of  Cotton.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia,  principally  with  a  view  to  its  manufac- 
ture, and  the  zealous  advocacy  of  Tench  Coxe,  an  active  member,  who 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  culture  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  business.  To  encourage  an  article  which  prom- 
ised soon  to  become  a  source  of  revenue.  Congress  was  induced,  in  1789, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons,  which  were 
then  obtained  from  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil.  The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  so  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in  1792, 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12th  article  "  that  no  Cotton  should  be  imported 
from  America."  This  article,  inserted  either  in  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  all,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  invented  in  the  following  year,  and 
patented  the  next,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Tb««wiria  Cotton,  and  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
of  whiuey.  gjm  scarcely  be  estimated  in  money."    The  history  of  this  in- 

dtn  for  a  Urger  qaantity;    the  diiceton  {■  1782,  «ad  from  the  Baat  Indie*  in  173S. 
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TentioD,  which  in  economical  ralae  ranks  with  those  of  Arkwright  and 
Folton,  and  of  its  ingenioas  but  iU>reqaited  author,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition  here.  It  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  for  market  by 
the  labor  of  one  man,  a  thousand  pounds  of  Cotton,  in  place  of  fire  or 
six  bj  the  hand,  or  twenty-fire  by  the  roller  gin.  It  was  inrented  and 
brought  into  use  under  an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  mind  ia 
Georgia,  where  the  patent  of  the  inventor  was  immediately  inraded.  A. 
series  of  wasteful  lawsuits,  for  a  too  vigilant  and  persevering  defenae  of 
his  patent,  dissipated  all  the  emoluments  derived  from  it,  including 
$50,000  received  from  South  Carolina,  which  threw  open  the  use  of  it  to  her 
planters,  and  smaller  amounts  accruing  from  taxes  granted  him  in  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  only  other  States  that  offered  any  compen- 
sation. The  culture  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  very  large 
estates  were  soon  accumulated  in  South  Carolina.  That  Slate  exported, 
in  1795,  Cotton  to  the  value  of  $1,109,653,  and  in  1801  about  eight 
millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  growth  of  the  whole  country,  in  1795, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions ;  and  io  1801 
the  product  had  risen  to  about  forty-eight  millions,  and  the  exports  to 
over  twenty  millions  of  pounds.  Indigo  entirely  yielded  to  the  new 
staple  as  an  article  of  commerce  in  1798. 

While  the  several  Provinces  were  thus  endeavoring  to  supply  them- 
selves  and  other  countries  with  cotton  and  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  Silk, 
which,  in  the  last  century,  employed  vast  numbers  of  people  Id 
of  silk  iB  England,  was  hopefully  attempted  and  encouraged  by  the  im- 
perial and  local  governments,  by  public  and  private  associations, 
And  by  individual  enterprise.  A  few  of  the  very  early  essays  in  this 
branch,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  upon  the  Colonists,  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  "Company  of  the  West,"  in  1718,  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
Silk,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Louisiana.  Some  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Georgia,  who, 
during  the  Revolution,  supplied  the  upper  country  with  much  of  the 
sewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  cotton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  espedally  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  attention  was  principally  directed  by  tha 
benevolent  founders  of  Georgia.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 
equaled,  to  convey  thither  distressed  and  deserving  artisans  and  husband- 
man  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Under  their  patronage  the  most  extensivt 
and  successAil  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  times  were 
conducted  in  Georgia.  Lands  were  grantctl  to  settlers  npon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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land,  ftnd  additional  grants  for  extra  quantities.  As  ezpressiTe  of  their 
leading  design  and  the  spirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  public  seal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  side  the  appropriate  motto,  "  Non  sibi  sed 
aliii" — "  Xot  for  ourselves  but  fur  others."  with  a  representation  of  sillc- 
worms  engaged  in  their  labors.  Trees,  seed,  and  silkworm  eggs  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  trustees.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelere 
from  Piedmont,  and  others  from  Italy,  were  sent  over,  to  instruct  in  the 
management  of  the  worms  and  the  winding  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  cocoons  for  the  trustees'  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fled  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  his 
family  was  next  engaged,  at  a  salary  of  £520  for  six  years,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filature.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
pounds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1734  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe, 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organzined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famous  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  1719,  who  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  by  whose  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  patterti  and 
afterward  presented  to  her  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a 
full  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
business  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  charge,  in  1738,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeing  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  the 
next  year  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Silk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer> 
chant,  equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Saltzburgers,  who  had  settled  at  Ebenezer,  on  the  Savannah,  co> 
operated  zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  and  employed  two  reels 
with  success.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  pro6cient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  that  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  were 
the  next  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  1749,  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  encouraging  the  Silk  manufacture  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  Provinces  free  of  duty.  The 
trustees  of  Georgia,  in  1750,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  culture,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a  public  fila- 
ture or  Silk  house,  to  instruct  in  the  management  of  private  filatures, 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thousand  three  hundred  pounds 
of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filature  that  year,  of  which  two  thousand 
were  sent  by  the  Germans  at  Ebenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field's orphan  house.     Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  bad 
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been  sent  to  France  to  acqoire  "  the  mysteriei  of  silk-wiDding,"  having 
proved  his  skill,  and  been  made  an  assistant  in  the  government,  returned  to 
England  in  1752,  after  failing  to  obtain  permanent  encouragement  of  the 
business  for  at  least  fourteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  bj  Joseph  Otto- 
lingbe,  an  accomplished  Piedmontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
from  Georgia,  in  1750,  and  the  three  following  years,  amounted  in  valne 
to  $8,880.  During  the  next  eighteen  years,  according  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Customs  at  Savannah,  9,829  pounds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  were  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  aa> 
thorities  that,  in  1759,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  were 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.'  At 
the  filature  there  were  delivered,  in  1757,  and  the  three  succeeding  yean, 
the  following  quantities  of  cocoons,  viz. :  1,050  lbs.,  7,040  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs.,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
couraging while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  means  of  sabsiat- 
ence  uncreated,  and  more  profitable  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonists. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4th  July,  1758,  but  was  the 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  next  eight  years,  much  of  which 
came  from  Ebenezer. 

In  1762,  the  Society  established  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  premiums  of  three  pence  for 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
"of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun ;"  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms ;  the  pre- 
minnu  to  be  awarded  and  paid  by  Mr.  Ottolinghe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Georgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to  the  Silk 
business.  But  just  as  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  pemuuient 
footing,  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  1766,  reduced  the  price  which  Govern- 
ment had  been  paying  for  cocoons  fVom  three  shillingi  to  Is.  6<2.  a 
pound.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  reality  a 
bounty,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
80,000  lbs.  cocoons,  in  1766,  to  990  in  1770.  In  April,  1769,  a  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  offered  of  £25  on  every  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
ported from  the  Colonies  for  seven  years ;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£15  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  "  If  this  encouragement,"  M. 
Raynal  observes,  "  produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  fh>m 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive 
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trees,  which  seem  particularly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  the 
British  Colonics."  The  Silk  cultare  was  again  partially  rcTived,  par- 
ticularly by  the  Saltzburgers,  who  continued  to  send  yearly  to  England 
lereral  hundred  pounds  of  raw  Silk,  until  the  Revolution  caused  the 
bosiness  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in 
Georgia  was  in  1790. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  as  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
attention  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calculated  to  nourish  the  qualities  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  cultivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  coutitry.  That  another  in- 
dustry was  needed  to  launch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  the  government  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  greater  part  of  Georgia  was  an  unproductive 
wildemeffii,  and  its  exports  were  less  than  £10,000  sterling  annually. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  the  rich  swamps  on 
the  rivers,  of  the  fertile  and  more  healthy  lands  of  the  interior,  and  of  the 
new  staples  suited  to  them,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  exports  rose  from 
£27,020  sterling,  in  1763,  to  £121,677,  in  1773. 

The  Colonists  were  of  course  unprepared  for  anything  more  than  the 
production  of  the  unwrought  material,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  allowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  was  long  the  valuable  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  stage  of  the  manufacture  was  protected  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hibitions, and  monopolies  in  England.  No  interference  would  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  counselors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plantations,  had  distinctly  suggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
therefore  if  a  law  was  made  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  throwing-raill,  of 
doubling  or  threstling  Silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then 
send  it  to  us  raw."  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  manu- 
facture was  prohibited  in  1774. 

The  cultivation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  Revolution,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Carolina.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina, 
nik  In  '^^  some  early  essays  in  that  way  have  been  mentioned.  Silk 
Caronn*.  growing  was  a  principal  object  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  1733, 
settled  at  Purrysborg,  under  John  Peter  Purry,  of  Neufchatel.  It  was 
kept  up  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  Province  also 
raised  Silk,  which  they  wrought  np  with  their  wool.  It  was  cultivated 
by  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  The  ex- 
ports, however,  were  small,  and  amounted,  in  the  years  I742-'48-'49, 
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lt50-'53,  and  1755,  to  only  251  lbs.  of  raw  Silk  in  the  aggregate.  The 
qnality,  bowerer,  was  said  to  be  saperior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mra. 
Pinclcney,  the  mother  of  the  rerolationary  generals  of  that  name,  who 
had  introduced  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  South  Carolina,  took  to 
England  a  quantity  of  excellent  Silk,  raised  and  span  by  her  near  Charles- 
ton, sufficient  to  make  three  complete  dresses.'  At  Silk  Hope  planta- 
tion, in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  where  Sir  N.  Johnson  had  cultivated  Silk 
near  seventy  years  before,  630  lbs,  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  1765.  The 
legislature  of  the  Province,  in  the  following  year,  voted  £1000  to  estab- 
lish a  Silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert. 
This  was  probably  on  account  of  the  liberal  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  cocoons  raised  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  business  could  make  little  prog  rest 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  included  an  offer  of 
2s.  Bd.  for  every  pound  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Societjls 
correspondents  in  those  Colonies.  Several  hundred  pounds  were  paid 
in  premiums  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  other  Provinces,  previous 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  1772,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  from 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticat,  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  public  filature  should  be  erected  in  that 
silk  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  produced  in  Connecticut,  and 
c«aii«cti(nit  ^jg  ^jjg  subject  of  legi.slation  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Governor,  wore  the  first  coat  and  stockings  make  of  New  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  daughter  wore  the  first  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  permanent  in- 
dostry  in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  President  Styles,  of  Tale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Aspinwall,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  be  named  A,  B,  C.  His  experiments,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  in  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
jndicions  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  commenced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  in  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mulberry  tree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  had  a  nursery.  He  planted 
a  large  mulberry  orchard  at  Mansfield,  and  another  at  New  Havea,  and 
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at  the  same  tioM  wdeaTored  nusuccessfully  to  engage  other  towns  in  the 
bosiness.  His  efforts  were  effectual  in  rendering  it  a  permanent  and 
valuable  industry  in  Mansfield.  Mr.  William  Uanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  17C8,  raised  the  prerious  year 
sufficient  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.  He  and  a  nnmber  of  other  gen* 
tlemen  in  Windham  County,  had  large  vineyards  and  nurseries  of  mal> 
berry  trees,  which  had  been  cultivated  "  to  bring  on  a  Silk  manufactory." 
It  is  stated  that  one  Silk  house  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  Mr.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  3,000  mulberry  trees,  which  would 
"be  sold  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  culture  of  Silk."  The 
Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Fitld  Husbandry  in  New  England  (1760),  that  a  principal  cultivator  of 
Silk,  of  credibility,  informed  him  he  could  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
as  he  could  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  run  to  the  pound  ;  and  that  it 
was  then  considered  "more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  business." 
The  family  of  Dr.  Styles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  bad  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raising.  After  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
tinguished it  in  most  places.  Silk  raising  was  resumed  with  some  spirit 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  1783,  and  another  the  following 
year,  granting  a  bounty  often  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  1788,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorporated  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.  President  Styles  that 
year  appeared  at  the  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  woven  from  Con- 
necticut Silk,  which  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  State.  In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  about  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Silk  was  usually  made 
into  stockings,  handkerchiefs,  ribbons,  bnttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.  The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.  About  fifty  families  at 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1790,  and  about  thirty 
families  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  same  year. 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abandoned  the  busi- 
ness  from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  periods 
of  commercial  depression  with  less  embarrassment  than  others  by  virtue 
of  its  Silk  business. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  Dr.  Styles  mentions  that  Silk  was  raised  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  as  early  as  1758. 

Ames'  Almanac,  for  1769,  states  that  a  gentleman  "whom  posteritj 
21 
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will  bless,"  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  $100,  to  be 
diHtrtbuted  in  sams  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persons  who,  in 
1771,  should  have  raised  severallj  the  largest  lots  of  mulberry  trees  in 
Massachasetts.  The  General  Council  of  the  Province  in  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  William  Mollinean,  of  Boston,  for  aid  to  carrj  ont  » 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  spinning,  and  for  dyeing  and  mannfactnr' 
ing  raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  a  lease 
of  the  provincial  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  manufacturing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  pounds, 
chiefly  in  fixed  apparatus  in  the  Province  factory  house.  He  engaged 
to  purchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  Province, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  manufactured,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  conld  find 
bands  to  manufacture.  Fine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  made  in 
parts  of  Massachusetts,  among  others  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Western,  in 
Worcester  County,  in  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  which  had  for  some 
time  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  Silk  and  thread  lace,  produced  the 
same  year  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  made  in  New  Tork,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  <^ 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  waa  ft 
distant  prospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufacture,  and  some 
among  them  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  by 
making  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  London 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  joomey- 
men  Silk  throwsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  encouragements,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
granted  bounties  on  hemp  and  flax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efforts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manofactnre,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  Its  production  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
hopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  industry.  The  snbjeet 
bad  been  fi^aently  broached  before  the  members  of  the  Amerieaa  Philo- 
sophical Society,  whose  objects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  London  So- 
ciety ;  and  Mocee  Bertram,  in  March,  1768,  read  n  paper  before  the 

(1)  IlM«rd't  lUffitUr  of  PcDDfjrlraaU,  L  444. 
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Society  on  the  uuumgement  of  the  natiTe  silkworm,  with  which  he  had 
eiperimented.'  In  the  following  year,  the  Society,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Dr.  Franklin,  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  by  which  a  filature  of 
raw  Silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia  under  the  management  of  a 
skillful  and  intelligent  Frenchman.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  the  premiums  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  in  that  Province,  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bounty  was  discussed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  culture  and 
the  erection  of  a  filature.  The  restrictions  which  the  ministry  was  then 
laying  npon  Colonial  trade  and  industry,  and  the  large  importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  bounties,  pointed  to  the 
Silk  cnlture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  also 
sent  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Sauvage  on  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
famished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  address  to 
the  General  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amouut  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  fifteen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £20,  were 
raised  the  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £900  for  the  purchase  of 
cocoons  and  the  building  of  the  reeling  establishment.  Silkworm  eggs 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
published,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1750,  on 
Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  and  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  1771,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chased by  the  managers  2,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  June 
and  13th  August.  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit.  Many 
individuals  in  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  Silk. 
Susannah  Wright,  an  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Columbia,  in  Lancaster  County,  in  1770  received  a  premium  for  a 
piece  of  mantua,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
made.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals,  deposited 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  fabric'  Mrs. 
Wright  also  made  much  sewing  Silk.  Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuffs,  some  oT  which 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macanlay  by  Governor 

(1)  TrmaMCtioD*,  T«>L  L  p.  334.  (3)  Wataoa'i  Aanala  of  Pennijlraaia  mi4 
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Dickinson.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francis  Hopkinson  also  raised  mneh 
Bilk ;  and  manj  other  ladies,  before  the  war,  wore  dresses  of  domestie 
Silk,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  their  families. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
lilkworms,  extracted  from  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  Saovaget 
and  of  Pnllein,  published  in  1770  by  the  managers  of  the  filature,  Dr. 
John  Morgan  obtained  from  Italy,  through  Hare  A;  Skinner,  Silk  mer- 
chants of  Loudon,  and  communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  a 
paper  detailing  the  most  improved  method  of  preparing  raw  Silk  in  that 
country.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branchei  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society*! 
Transactions.  The  Loudon  merchants  suggested  greater  care  in  assort- 
ing the  Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  in  all  Silk  from 
America,  and  caused  the  Georgia  Silk,  otherwise  good,  to  sell  Is.  M.  ot 
fis.  a  pound  less  than  it  would  have  done  had  greater  care  been 
used. 

The  Revolution  terminated  the  Silk  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States.  It  was  partially  revived  after  the  peace  by  several 
individuals.  Among  others,  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Connecticut — whose  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  culture  never  faltered — planted  a  nursery  of  Italian 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes :  "We 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italian  mulberry  trees  established  here 
this  summer.  Withiu  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  encouraged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  an  emigration  from  a  Silk  country.  This,  perhaps,  is  refin- 
ing, but  the  expense  is  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  falls  in  with  our  plan 
to  foder  and  encourage  but  not  to  force  manufactures.''^  The  filature, 
«e  believe,  was  never  reopened,  and  as  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
without  one,  the  cultivation  was  again  dropped. 

In  1796,  a  manufactory  of  bolting  cloth,  trova  Georgia  Silk,  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  date,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  producing  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality  at  a  moderate  cost  When  the  amount  of  onr  importations  of 
this  elegant  and  indispensable  article,  exceeding  those  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  taken  into  account,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the 
business  of  Silk  raising  has  not  Mien  into  undeserved  neglect  With 
our  increased  mechanical  and  productive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  effected  and  liberal  profits  realized  by  n  return  to  this  ancient 
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indastry,  which  U  oerUia  to  become  ooce  more  an  object  of  very  general 
ftUentiou  in  tbii  country. 

The  extraordinary  naral  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  during  the  war  of  1755,  and  the  display  of  farnitare,  plate,  and 
Twntioaor  Other  appointments,  somewhat  ostentatiously  made  in  the  eyes  of 
ftopoMd.  British  officers,  by  the  opulent  classes  of  the  towns  throughout 
the  campaign,  had  impressed  the  English  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  resources.  Their  ability  to  share  the  heary  burdens  of 
the  public  service  could  not  be  doubted.  Gratitude  for  the  subjugation 
of  a  common  enemy,  of  which  their  own  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  believed,  ought  to  secure  ready  acquiescence  in  a  tax 
for  their  own  future  protection  and  government.  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  million  pounds 
annually.  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  Government  as  so  rea- 
sonable and  equitable,  was,  however,  looked  upon  in  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity — the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1764,  whereby  certain 
imposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon  sugar, 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese  goods, 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  duty  about  to  be  laid  upon  stamps, 
than  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy.  The  execution  of  the  laws  of  trade  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  altogether  vexatious  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
along  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to  call  for  writs 
of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  encounter  the  opposition  which  they 
met.  The  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  French  islands, 
which  had  supplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin  and  bullion  for 
their  own  nse  and  for  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  was  nearly  ruined. 
The  great  scarcity  of  specie  which  resulted  was  aggravated  by  the  duties 
being  collected  in  hard  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  a  paper 
currency  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1751,  before  alluded  to.  Some 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  often  suggested,  by 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  unwronght  flax,  and  by  encouragement 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distress  occasioned  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  Colonies  a  retrenchment  in  luxuries,  no  less  salutary  and  needfol 
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as  a  matter  of  pradence,  than  it  was  efficient  as  a  means  of  resistanecL 
The  tacit  agreement  which  had  induced  many  from  the  first  to  abandon 
the  nse  of  all  sapcrfluittes,  and  especiallj  of  British  manufactures,  became 
KM-import*-  immediately,  upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  March, 
umamoc'dil  1765^  the  form  of  organized  retaliation  on  the  part  of  nnmer- 
ous  associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  merchants  en- 
tered into  the  most  solemn  engagements  not  to  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might ;  to  countermand 
orders  already  given,  if  not  executed  before  the  first  of  January,  1766; 
and  even  to  refuse  to  sell  British  goods  sent  them  on  commission,  until 
the  offensive  Acts  were  repealed.  Committees  of  correspondence  were 
formed  in  different  Provinces  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  in  tbe 
matter.  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally agreed  to  abstain  from  the  nse  of  mourning  at  funerals,  snch  aa 
black  cloth,  scarfs,  gloves,  etc.,  not  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  to 
promote  the  manufacture  of  woolens  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  mut- 
ton, and  even  not  to  deal  with  any  butcher  who  should  kill  or  expoee 
any  to  sale.  The  promotion  of  manufactures  among  themselves  was  also 
to  be  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways.  The  promptness  with  which  this 
spirit  and  action  were  aroused  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  correspondent  in.  Bristol,  dated  Sept.,  1764,  previous  to  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act :  "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  have  made  sndl 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people,  and  the  men-of-war 
so  strictly  enforce  them,  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade. 
Nothing  do  they  talk  of  but  their  own  manufactures.  The  downfall  of 
England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  sung  by  the  common  ballad -singers 
about  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselves  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  from  England."  Another 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct.  8th,  of  the  same  year,  obserret : 

**Th«  diaposition  teems  to  continue  in  manj  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  aad 
the  neighboring  goremmenta  to  clothe  themaelvea  with  their  own  mannfao- 
tarea.  At  Hempatead,  on  Long  laland,  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  a  oom- 
panjr  of  gentlemen  hare  aet  up  a  new  woolen  mannfaotorj,  and  have  giren 
notice  to  gentlemen,  ahopkeepeni  and  others  of  anj  of  the  ProrinoM,  that  b/ 
■ending  proper  pattema  of  any  oolor,  thej  maj  be  aapplied  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  flnenest,  color,  and  goodnMt,  and  cheaper  than  any  imported.  The 
proprietors  give  good  enoonragement  to  anj  persons  who  are  anj  wajr  versed 
in  the  woolen  manofaetnre,  such  as  wool  combers,  wearers,  elothleta,  shear- 
ers, dyers,  aplnners,  oardera,  or  understanding  any  branch  of  the  broadcloth, 
blanket,  or  atroad  manufactory.  M  Jamaica,  on  the  aaid  bland,  one  Tanls 
Popham  ta  erecting  a  fulling  mill,  which  will  be  compleat  in  about  a  month, 
and  earry  on  all  the  branehee  of  a  foUer  and  dyer  of  cloth.  There  are  many 
articles  of  dress  maaafaelared  in  this  Government,  which  If  worn  would  be  a 
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great  sftTing  thereto,  i»artioaI«rlj  knit  ttookinga,  leather  hahits  for  working, 
ahoec,  etc.,  more  etpeoially  shoes  for  women,  which  are  made  at  Ljrnn,  and 
ezeeed  in  strength  and  heaatj  any  that  are  nsaalljr  imported  from  Lon- 
don. The  praotice  of  potting  on  mourning  at  funerals,  is  already  almost 
abolished  in  this  town ;  the  new  method  of  only  wearing  a  crape  tied  aroand 
the  arm  is  introduced  in  several  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  it  might  prerail  throaghoat  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
onlj,  it  is  Judged,  would  be  twentjr  thousand  pounds  per  annum.'" 

The  resolutions  to  arrest  the  importatiou  of  British  goods  commenced 
in  New  York,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particolarlj  rife,  and 
i^y^were  adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
goffered  greatly  by  the  Sugar  and  Molasses  Act.  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  the  beneficial 
measures  directly  ascribable  to  this  cause,  was  the  formation  in  New 
York  of  a  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agriculture,  and 
Economy,"  which  every  real  friend  of  his  country  was  invited  to  join. 
The  reasons  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  declining  state 
of  trade,  the  vast  luxury  introduced  during  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  snfficient  staples  for  returns  ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash ;  the  great  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  prohibition 
of  paper  currency,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
country  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  organized  in  Nov.,  1764,  was  stated  to  be  the  encour- 
agement to  the  utmost  of  the  manufacture  of  Linen,  which  it  hoped  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  foundation,  and  thereby  increase  the  value 
of  laud,  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  English  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  Agriculture, 
a  Committee  for  Schemes  of  Economy,  and  one  for  Correspondence, 
embracing  many  of  the  most  influential  names  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20th  of  the  same  month  the  Society  met  and  appointed  a  list  of  premiums 
for  linen  thread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province,  in  his  speech  in  September  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  knew  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  manufacturer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  expired  without  producing  the  de- 

(1)  London  Chroaiele  for  17S4,  pp.  413,  is  said  to  have  been  the  Hon.  Jamei  Bo»- 

61S.     The  great  promoter,  if  not  the  origi-  doin,  afterward  Governor  of  the  Province, 

nator,  of  the  enitom  of  leaving  off  monming  and  always  a  friend  to  mannfactures.     The 

and  frifU  at  funerals,  and  of  volnntary  aaao-  first  funeral  so  conducted  was  that  of  BUia 

eiations  against  foreign  luxuries  in  Boston,  Callendcr. 
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sired  efTect  The  Society  offered  premioros  for  tbo  raw  material  and  the 
manufactare,  tIz.  :  For  the  five  largest  quantities  of  Linen  yam  span 
under  the  direction  of  one  person  in  the  Province  in  1765,  regard  being 
bad  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectively  ;  for  linen  Cloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiums,  from  £25  to  £5 ;  for  wove  stockings  (three  thread) 
£16  and  £12,  and  smaller  amounts  for  the  best  bend  and  sole  leather, 
women's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beaver-skin  gloves,  pan- 
tiles, roofing  slate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  premiums  were  offered 
of  £30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  flax  raised  by  one  farmer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  hemp,  an 
honorary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  was  already  liber- 
ally encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  Parliament  of  £8  sterling  per  ton,  and 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislature,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twenty  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  grown  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flax,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
cultural products. 

The  disuse  of  monrning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  instance  of  the  Committee  on  "  Schemes  of  Economy."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  numerous  samples  were  produced  and  premiums  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opened  for  the  sale  of  home-made  goods  showed  that 
*'  neither  the  natives  nor  the  manufacturers  whom  the  natives  had  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  from  Qreat  Britain  by  very  large  encoarage- 
ments,  had  been  idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser  bat  more  aseftil 
articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  produced 
to  the  society  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bought  np.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  manufac- 
ture should  come  short  of  materials,  most  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  eat  any  Iamb,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolo- 
tions  to  those  who  did  not  join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  any  batcher 
that  should  kill  or  expose  any  lamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  profaseneaik  The 
most  sobstantial  and  even  fashionable  people  were  foremoit  in  leiting 
the  example  to  their  countrymen  of  contenting  themselret  with  homeapan 
or  old  clothes,  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be- 
fore used  to  be  so  madly  fond  of.  And  such  were  the  efforts  of  all  ranks 
and  so  pradent  their  measares,  that  they  now  began  to  be  conTinoed  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible — that  the  Colonies  woald 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  eompeUed  to  have,  they  took  f\rom  Ireland. 
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They  eveo  talked  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  Tobacco  from  Yir- 
ginia.'" 

The  societj  in  New  York,  which  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
give  generous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  1766, 
again  announced,  through  its  secretary,  Benjamin  Kissam,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  better  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "n-jt  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  color  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  blue  ;"  £10  for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  up  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  three ;  £15  for  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year ;  a  medal  for  the  first  fiax-nuU 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1766,  to  go  by  water,  and  £30  for  the  first 
blcaching-field,  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sum.  A  trea- 
tise on  Ilcmp-husbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  oflFered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  2s. 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
Britain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  1765,  that  no  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  computed  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  short  of  half  a  million  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  manufactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  established  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.* 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  British  manufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  by  way  of  Great  Britain.  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav- 
ers and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstuffs,  were  unable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-up  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

(1)  Annual  Relator,  toI.  riii.  pp.  55,  59.  extent  of  prodacing  aamplea  of  cotton  Cloth 

(2)  In  Watson't  Annals  (rol.  IL  p.  259),  sboold  be  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  the 
the  following  ii  cited  from  the  Complete  imported  article  and  the  raw  material  had 
Magazine,  pabliahed  in  Bnglaod,  Aagiut,  been  long  naed,  and  skillful  spinners  and 
1784:  "Some  beautiful  samples  of  the  wearers  abounded,  ij  not  very  improbable. 
cotton  manH/neiHre,  now  carried  on  at  Phila-  The  new  manufactory  of  cotton  above  al- 
delpbia,  hare  been  lately  imported  and  laded  to  was  not  long  after  attempted,  and 
grvatly  admired."    That  an  attempt  to  the  may  bare  been  thns  early  talked  oL 
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their  hands,  sent  np  petitions  for  relief.  The  merchants  in  the  Colonial 
trade,  whose  remittances  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  outstand- 
ing debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 
•rtk«  Stamp  Act     Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the 

**  Colonial  Assemblies,  and  zealous  efforts  made  bj  their  agents 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  The  numerous  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirtj-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  were 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Trade  in  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  in 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  ministry 
and  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  as  a  financial  scheme,  procured  its 
repeal  in  March,  1766. 

Universal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  and 
trade  again  resumed  its  wonted  chatiiiels.  A  declaration  of  the  right  to 
tax  the  Colonics  accompanied  the  abrogation  of  the  statute.  Mr.  Pitt 
also,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Act  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately, and  that  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  assigned  because  it  was 
founded  in  erroneous  principles,"  at  the  same  time  recommended  that 
"  the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  in 
SB  strong  terms  as  can  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  extend  to  every  part 
of  legislation  whatever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  their  manu- 
factures, and  exercise  every  power  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  Colonists  in  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  made  of  British  manufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  June,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homespun  clothes  to  the  poor." 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Lords  of  Trade  addresaed  %  circolar 
to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  continent  of  America,  requiring  then 
forthwith  to  prepare  and  transmit  to  them,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Bmi4  or  House  of  Commons  at  the  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 
account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  wt  up  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1734,  and  of  the  pablic  en- 
eooragement  which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  be 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  np  and  of  the  pabUo  eocoonig«> 
ment  gpiven  to  them. 

The  oommnnioation  was  laid  before  the  Council  of  New  York  in  No- 
Tember  by  Sir  Henry  Moore,  the  Governor,  whom  the  Council  informed 
that  no  new  manufacture  had  been  set  np  or  received  public  enconragv- 
nent,  nor  did  they  know  of  any  mMinfaeture  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  bat 
what  was  priocioally  conflned  to  private  families  for  their  own  consurap- 
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tion.  The  report  of  Gov.  Moore,  in  Jaimarjr,  1767,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refers  to  "  a  soiail  manufactory  of  liiieu  in  this  city,  under  the  con- 
doct  of  one  Wells,  and  snpportrd  chiefly  by  the  subscriptions  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture."  He 
states  that  it  employed  only  fourteen  looms.  It  was  established  to  give 
support  to  poor  families,  who  were  comfortably  sustained  by  it  in  spin- 
ning flax.  The  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  York  in  the 
expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadcloth  manufacture,  he  says, 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
manufacture  of  that  article.  "But  there  is  a  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  carried  on  here,  and  consists  of  two  sorts  ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-qnarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  stuflF  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey.  The  warp  of  this  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  is  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  riots  and  disorders  here  were  at  the  height,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  were  greatly  boasted  of  and  the  quantity 
then  made  greatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  value."  These  Cloths  were 
made  in  almost  every  house  throughout  the  country,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
M  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  every  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  and  itinerant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  the 
weaving.  There  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats  in  New  York, 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continaance  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
lina, and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spanish 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Penn,  of  the  same  date,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  encouragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  establishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
up  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens ;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  sunk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  from  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  discontinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  upon.  The  other 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  Lancaster. 

The  rejoicings  of  the  Colonists  at  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  were  of 
Bhort  duration.  The  Sogar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  some  was  scarcely  less  grievous  than  the  former.  Several  measures 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  bat 
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the  next  witnessed  a  renewal  of  the  fiscal  schemes  of  the  prerioos  min- 
istrj  bj  the  imposition  of  a  dntj  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and 
VM^apor-  ^*^®»  providing  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  Colonies, 
■Murt'**^  and  for  a  more  effectual  enforcement  of  the  revenue  system,  by 
****'•  tbeestablisbment  of  a  Custom- House.  Although  the  people  had 
so  readily  receded  from  the  determined  stand  taken  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Colonies,  this  and  other  favorable  legislation  did  not  prevent  a 
renewal  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  Boston,  in  town- 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and  re- 
dress, by  declaring  that  the  "  excessive  use  of  foreign  superfluities  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  present  distressed  state  of  this  town,  as  it  is  thereby 
drained  of  its  money ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  late  additional  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  threaten  the  country  with  poverty  and  ruin."  Resolnttoni 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  use,  after  Ist  December,  of  such  foreign 
articles  as  "  loaf  sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages 
of  all  sorts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women's 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate  of  all  sorts,  diamonds,  stone 
and  paste  ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silversmiths'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  10s.  per  yard,  muffs,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  women's  and  children's 
stays,  fire  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauxe,  pewterers* 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liquors,  and  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more  especially  those 
spii«t«c  **f  ^^''  Province."  Retrenchment  in  the  use  of  new  or  snper- 
iaatek«k  flnons  clothing  and  mourning  apparel  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domesUo 
fabric,  spun  by  their  own  hands,  were  emnlously  worn  as  proob  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  families  in  the  land.  "  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  which  young  ladies  assembled  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  Tied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinning,  were  a  common  occurrence,  and  exUvordinary 
achievements  are  recorded  of  the  fair  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindly 
net  often  crowned  a  day  of  honorable  industry,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
products  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family  of  the  pastor  or  firiend 
whose  house  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  offer 
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them  a  cap  of  balm  t«a  or  of  coffee  in  place  of  their  wonted  but  now 
proscribeii  beverage.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  especially  at  Newport,  there 
was  scarcely  flax  enough  to  supply  the  spinners.' 

In  February,  1768,  the  subject  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  and  the 
estublishraent  of  manufactures  was  generally  approved  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  lluggles,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ- 
ing, but  a  motion  to  have  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  petition  to  the  King,  and  now 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  had  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  their  plan  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies.  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  had  been  discontinued. 
A  town  meeting  in  Boston,  in  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  unknown)  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the 
rights  of  American  subjects.  A  large  committee  on  manufactures  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Duck,  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett,  Esq.  They 
reported  in  May  that  only  one-half  the  required  sum  (£300)  had  been 
subscribed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  efforts.  At  this  time,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  had 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  iu  Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly, 

(1)  The  inventioDf  of  a  mechanical  ago  Oft  to  admire  the  niceness  of  her  (kill, 

bare   rendered  nearly  obtolete   in   Europe  The  nymphs  forsook  their  fountain  shade 

and  America  this  primitive  employment  of  or  hill, 
woman,  which  was  a  time-honored  custom 

in  the  mral  economy  of  all  ancient  and  mod-  Our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  held  labor  in 

em  nations.     The  temporary  impulse  giren  high  honor,  and  their  Scripture  illustrations 

to  it  by  the  claims  of  patriotism  about  this  represent  the  angel  of  mercy  as  compcnsa- 

time,  was  nearly  the  last  of  its  existence  as  ting  our  first  parents  for  the  physical  part 

a  general  or  national  custom.      The  term  of  the  curse  by  presenting  Adam  with  a 

spinster  has  an  honorable  derivation.    Spin-  spade  and  Ere  with  a  spindle.     Ladies  of 

ning  and  weaving  hare  been  domestic  arts  the  highest  rank  did  not  disdain   its  use. 

from  the  most  ancient  times,  and  chiefly  The  daughters  of  Edward  the  Elder  were 

belonged  to  the  women.  It  was  the  province  regularly  instructed  in  spinning  and  wear- 

of  royal  ladies  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  ing.     The  will  of  Alfred  the  Great  calls  the 

spindle  and  the  loom,  and  even  to  handle  females  of  his   house  "  the   spindle  side." 

the  disUff,  when  Solomon  drew  his  portrait-  Their  legends  represent  the  spinning-wheel 

are  of  "  a  virtuous  woman,"  or  the  wife  of  as  a  divine  gift     When  a  young  girl  was 

Hector  plied  her  loom  surrounded  by  her  presented  to  James  the  First  as  a  prodigy 

maid*.    Even  the  goddess  Minerva  is  repr«-  of    learning,   who   could   speak   and   writ* 

sented  to  have  contended  at  the  loom  with  Latin,    Oreek,    and    Hebrew,    he    replied, 

Arachne,  whose  dexterity  with  the  spindle  "  The»e  are  rare  attainments,  but  pray,  t«U 

alao  WM  such  that,  me,  can  she  spin  ?" 
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leAising  to  rescind  its  resolations,  was  dissolred.  Many  efforts  wer«  mad* 
bj  merchants  and  others  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  sobject  of  mannrac- 
tnres.  In  Angost,  previoas  to  which  time  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
Costoms  had  arrived,  and  the  scizare  of  the  sloop  Liberty  had  taken 
place  for  violating  the  revenue  laws,  the  Boston  merchants  again  entered 
into  agreements  not  to  import  any  British  goods  from  Jannary  1,  1769, 
to  Jannary  1,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish  hooks  and  lines,  hemp,  duck, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wool-cards  and  card-wire.  The  Virginia  Assembly 
now  followed  with  resolntions,  conceived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
successively  Joined  the  compact.  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  measure  by  threats  of  non-inter> 
coarse.  The  resolntions  were  rigorously  observed  in  the  Northern 
Colonies,  where  the  reluctance  of  individuals  was  overcome  by  fears  of 
popular  resentment.  A  committee  in  Boston  waited  upon  »  refractory 
merchant,  and  informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer. 
"  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  voluntarily  ceased  import- 
ing." Goods  were  even  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  8aper< 
intendence  were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  violation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  strictly 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actual  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrea.se  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  iu  the  following  statement  from  British  Costom- 
Honse  returns : 

BzporncD  rsox  Okiat  BsfTAni  to 

New  England 

New  York 

P«BDijlT«aia 


Mnrjlsnd  and  Virginia 

North  and  Sonth  Carolina.. 
Georgia...... 


The  importations,  which  were  thus  reduced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
considerably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  in  the  Southern 
Ooloniee,  on  aceoont  of  the  nature  of  their  pnrsaits,  and  their  more 
United  ability  to  supply  themselTes  from  their  own  industry.  The  dhet 
of  the  non-importation  system  was  a  renewal  in  Great  Britain  of  the  dla> 
tresses  of  1765,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com- 
plained  of.    This  was  obuined  in  March,  1770,  with  the  exception  of 


1768. 
£430,807 
490,  (>74 
441,830 

1769. 
£223.696 
75,931 
204,976 

£1,363,311 

£504,603 

669,422 

800,925 

56,562 

614,944 

837,084 

68,341 

£1,026,909 

£1,000,369 
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the  daty  on  tea,  reUuaed  u  aa  evidence  of  the  supremacy  of  Farliament. 
The  concession  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  cause  the  people  to 
abandon  their  successful  policy,  because  the  right  to  tax  them  was  still 
asserted,  and  the  system  was  therefore  continued  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  entire  surrender  of  the  prerogative  and  of  the  remaining  duty  on  tea. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  in  Massachusetts  by  the  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  1770  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  to  whom  their  presence  was  hateful,  and  which  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  repeal.  The  propositions  to  abandon  the  self-imposed 
restraints  were  suppressed  in  some  of  the  smaller  Colonies.  But  New 
York,  which  had  suffered  most  by  her  loss  of  trade,  at  length  receded 
from  the  agreement  by  importing  all  goods  which  were  free  of  duty, 
Rhode  Island  followed,  and  others  in  succession,  until  even  Massachusetts 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 

Although  the  non-importation  covenants,  it  was  hoped,  would  only  be 

of  temporary  continuauce,  and  had  yet  been  of  too  recent  adoption  to 

produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  infant  manufactures 

R«nrw»l  of       -      ,  .  .  •    .  i  » 

Manufactar-  of  the  couutry,  an  increased  attention  to  several  branches  of 
domestic  industry  was  among  the  salutary  results  of  the  system. 
The  habit  of  dependence  upon  their  own  resources,  which  was  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  compulsory  measure,  was  not  less  serviceable  to  all 
classes.  To  the  good  effects  of  these  resolutions  was  ascribed  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  at  the  Commencement  exercises  held  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1770,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  black  cloth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufacture.  In  March,  of  the  same  year,  a  memorial 
was  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  William  Molineaux  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  made,  and  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  females,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support.  In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  without  interest.  The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  300  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  amount  had  been  paid  in 
wages.  They  had  then  on  hand  about  forty  thousand  "  scanes  of  Sne 
yarn,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  wear."  The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yarn  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "  a  complete 
a|<;<aratus,  viz.,  working  (winding  f)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  yam  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  boys  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
furnaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  up  a 
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eomplete  dje-honse  with  large  copers,  etc.,  od  the  premises,  more  com- 
plete th»D  any  in  this  coantry,  and  has  procored  from  England  a  large 
issortment  of  dye-stuff  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  bosiness,  and  also 
proper  English  manofactorers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
and  ample  manner ;  and,  with  Provincial  encouragement,  he  hopes  this 
summer  to  turn  out  large  quantities  of  goods,  equal  in  beauty  and  colour 
(and  much  more  lasting)  to  any  imported  into  these  Colonies.**  He 
informs  the  House  that  be  had  also  expended  eleven  or  twelve  hundred 
pounds  in  fitting  up  machinery  in  the  Province  factory-house  for  the 
manufacture  of  raw  silk,  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object,  which  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age. The  use  of  the  building  was  granted  him,  free  of  rent,  for  seven 
years.  Elisha  and  John  Brown  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  "  to  im- 
prove, for  the  said  term,  rooms  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
facture, to  keep  three  looms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  and,  after  that,  four  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper- 
corns annually." 

The  example  of  Mr.  Molineanx  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
throughout  the  community.  This  establishment,  which  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  to  the  character  of  a  manufac- 
tory, appears  to  have  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,  and  to  have 
possessed  some  description  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  boys  to  keep  fifty  looms  employed  upon  the  yam  of  the  spinners. 

It  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  any  improved  mechanism 
in  the  Cloth  manufacture.  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  in 
1760  for  machines  in  the  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manufactures,  and 
leveral  winding,  doubling  and  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  had  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  fonnd  their 
way  to  America. 

Hopes  appear  not  long  alter  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the  Cotton  manufacture,  was  abont  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
HargraaTM  this  year,  was  in  reality  obtained  within  four  or  fire  yean.* 

(1)  RargTMVM  WM.  tn  1768,  «oaipdl«d  awt  rslher  thu  deprive  Um  pMr  of  W«ad. 

to   fly    fVon    Laaeaiblr*    hj  •   eoabla»>  Vmt\j  •rtrj  atop  io  tb«  progroM  of  Umm 

Uoo  of  tba  handwbMl  •piaa«nb  iHm  Mtartd  laraatioiM  wm  Tioltallj  opp«Md   hf  tk« 

bU    booM   aad   dwtrojred  tk«    aa^lM.  worfcaM^aad  Ui«Mi«rg]r  of  AitwriglitBloM 

WjTftU  had  !d  like  manitar  hmm  Htni  l»  aurM  kta  to  dUaal*  triampb.    la  liM, 

Imt*  L«ncMhir«{Mid  Kay,  Um  laTMtor  of  wkM  sptaaiaf  aaeUatry  waa  iatndaead 

the  fly-ahattlt,  fl«4  to  fna—.    Mr.  Bam-  la  Fraac«,  tba  tplaaart  aT  Hanaaadjr  da. 

•bav,  tba  iartatar  at  a  aottoa-raal  aad  itroTad  tba  aUla,  aad  nppraMa4  tlralr  aM 

■plaaar,  gaoaroaaly  daatrojrad  tba  la*lra-  fbr  a  tiaa. 
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An  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  Baltimore,  January  11,  1772,  appeared 
in  the  Pennsjlrania  Gazette  on  the  30th,  in  which  the  writer  says : — 
"  We  learn  that  a  person,  who  has  for  mauj  years  past  been  a  master 
in  sereral  large  manuractories  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  cutting  and  stamping  of  the  copper-plates  for  the  same,  intends, 
some  time  thia  month,  to  leave  England  for  America,  with  six  journey- 
men, and  all  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  said  business,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  English  manufacturers  he  has  shipped  sundry 
machines,  some  of  which  will  spin  ten,  and  others  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  threads  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  common  people  against  them,  that  they  bum  and  destroy  not 
only  these  bat  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Americana 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  manufactory  of  this  kind  will  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  by  the 
well-wishers  to  America." 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  time  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  branches  of  do- 
mestic manufacture  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
January,  gave  notice  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  "  London  Coffee 
House,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Province. 
As  it  was  "  one  of  the  finest  and  best  perhaps  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
ring an  engine,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
this  infant  attempt"  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
Tiew  to  that  business,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  them,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  Wool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
principal  materials.  There  were,  however,  many  fulling-mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  probably  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Atkinson, 
in  1730,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Although  his  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demolished  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  npper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstructing  the  fish  and 
rafting  business,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
an  active  manufactnring  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
early  as  this  at  Columbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Province.    The  assessors,  in  1760,  reported  twelve 
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falling-mills  in  Philadelphia  Connty.  Bat  the  Gertnaos,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  chiefljr  employed  lioen  materials.  Dr.  Franklin  stated  at  the  bar 
of  the  liouse  of  Commons,  in  176G,  that  the  annaal  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Pennsylvania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  exports  not 
over  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  shipments,  and 
amounted  in  that  year  to  12,094  hogsheads,  worth  £3  10«.  per  hogshead, 
lo  1771,  it  was  110,412  boshels,  in  1772,  85,794,  and  in  1773,  68,681 
bushels.  New  York  exported,  in  1766,  of  that  article,  11,037  hogsheads, 
and  in  1774  and  1775,  respectively,  129,150  and  111,845  ba.sht>l8.  Coa* 
necticut  and  several  other  Colonies  yearly  sold  a  large  qnantity  of  flax- 
seed. All  the  fibre  grown  with  the  seed,  in  addition  to  much  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  imported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
had  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  self* 
dependent  as  possible  for  manufactured  products,  had  rendered  the  cat* 
torn  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  families  almost  universal.  The  namber 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  by  want 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  intro- 
ducing small  manufacturing  establishments.  The  formation  and  enooar- 
agemunt  of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pen, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  bj  a 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27),  the  transporting  and  sedoeing 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  punishable  by  fine  and  impritOB* 
meut ;  and  by  that  of  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  13),  the  exportation 
•ri^MMnr  of  tools  and  utensils  used  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  manufactnret 
was  prohibited.  But  neither  of  these  Acts  applied  to  the 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  however,  of  a  design  in  the  Colonies  to  estab- 
lish manufactories,  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  led, 
in  1774.  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  aintstry. 
By  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  person  ezpoits  any 
such  toots  or  ntensils  as  are  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  mann- 
factnres,  or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  need  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  North  America),  or  any  parts  of  such  tools  or  nteiisil%  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  but  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
ia  possession  sncb  implements,  or  those  used  in  the  woolen  or  silk  mann- 
iMtare^  with  a  view  to  exportMion,  Bade  them  liable  to  seisore,  and  the 
poHMMor  to  arreat'  Bat  this  statute,  which  was  highly  iqjarioiu  to  the 
industrial  proqiects  of  the  country,  was  regarded  with  less  abhorrent 

(I)  P«p«'«  L«w«  of  iht  CmCmbi. 
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than  other  measares  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcemeDt  of  the 
RereoBe  Laws. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  arrived  that  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed, 
oa  accoant  of  the  resistance  to  the  doty  of  3d.  a  pound  on  tea  in  the 
v««4a|Mr-  preTioas  year,  than  Boston,  in  town-meeting,  on  1 3th  May,  1774, 
i^Miil^  with  Samnel  Adams  as  moderator,  once  more  resolved  to  stop  all 
•******•  importations,  and  called  on  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
join  in  a  measure  which  it  declared  would  be  the  salvation  of  Xorth 
America.  In  June  the  Committee  of  Safety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of  "a  solemn  league  and  covenant"  to  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  the  first  of  October,  ac- 
companied by  non-importation  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Province. 
The  Qeneral  Court  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  each  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  1st  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Randolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Province.  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  Qeneral  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in  September, 
when  the  Virginia  resolutions  were  substantially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country. 

The  General  Congress,  which  met  accordingly  on  the  5th  September, 
by  resolution,  on  the  22d,  requested  the  merchants  in  the  several  Colonies 
CoKORna  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^"7  orders  to  Great  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
r^^rtal^oB  *^®  execution  of  those  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended. 
jnntuoa*  Ou  the  27th,  it  unanimously  resolved  that  importations  ought 
wMiutioB*  ^^  cease,  and  on  the  30th,  that,  after  10th  September,  1775,  all 
exportations  to  Great  Britain  should  cease  likewise,  if  rcdre.ss  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reaffirmed 
on  the  20th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  constituents,  "  under  the  sacred  ties  of  virtue,  honor,  and  love  of 
country,"  not  to  import,  after  the  1st  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  from  any  place ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  purchase 
East  India  tea ;  to  suspend  the  non-exportation  agreement  until  Septem- 
ber 10th,  1775;  to  request  merchants,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
factors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever ;  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderate  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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might  need  them ;  to  encoarage  frngalitj,  economy,  and  indastry,  and 
promote  the  agricultare  and  manafactures  of  this  country,  especially  that 
of  wool ;  to  discontinue  and  discourage  every  species  of  eztraragance  and 
dissipation,  shows,  plays,  etc. ;  to  use  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribbon 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  and  neck- 
lace for  ladies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
funerals ;  it  recommended  vendors  of  goods  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  association  to  ask  more  than  they  bad  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  that  goods  imported  after  the  1st  December  ought  to 
be  either  reshipped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non-importation 
agreements  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re-imbursed  the  first  cost 
and  charges,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Boston  suffer* 
era ;  committees  should  be  chosen  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  to  carry 
out  the  resolutions  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  of  Corrett- 
pondence  should  frequently  inspect  the  Custom-House,  and  inform  each 
other  of  the  state  thereof;  that  all  manufactures  of  the  country  should  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  in- 
tercourse  should  be  had  with  any  Colony  or  Province  that  did  not  accede 
to  or  should  afterward  violate  the  agreements,  but  they  should  be  held 
unworthy  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
country. 

The  resolutions  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  formed  in  the  several  towna 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  the 
recommendations  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealings 
with  them  were  suspended.  By  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  the 
hum  of  industry  was  awakened  in  all  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through- 
out the  land.  Thus,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  "the  first 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborious  arta  of 
the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importation  agreement  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  wat 
tigned  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Qreat  Britain,  was  the  only  posiUvo 
act  of  the  first  Congress."' 

Resolutions,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  wen 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  all  its  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  with  strict  fiilelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Pariiament  interdicted  from  all  trade  but  that  from 
which  they  had  voluntarily  exelnded  themselves.   The  measures  by  which 

(1)  Roa.  B.  Brarttt.  AddrMt  on  Aoifrtew  lUaaAMtarM  Ufbr*  tk«  AsMieaa  Za*a. 
lau  of  Maw  York,  OtU  14,  IS3I. 
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an  infatuated  ministry  continaed  to  nrge  its  omnipotence  upon  its  sob- 
jects  at  Icnj^th  rendered  forbearance  no  longer  a  virtue.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1775,  the  disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions of  non-intercourse,  frugality,  and  industry,  and  other  peaceful 
means,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country 

entered  into  resolutions  to  discard  the  use  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 

a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 

mrot  of        industry,  which  had  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 

a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.    The  increased  attention 


and  encouragement  given  to  domestic  production  was,  how- 
ever, an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  in  those  Provinces  where 
little  progress  bad  been  made  in  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  for  clothing,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
manufacture  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  session  at  the  same  time  w^ith  the  National  Congress, 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  and  the  butchers 
from  the  killing  of  sheep,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  20,000 
less  than  in  1774.  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom- 
mended, and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combs,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  the  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
vention in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  next  month,  offered  a  premium 
of  £b  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £3  for  the  finest  and 
and  best  piece  of  linen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadel(»hia,  the 
most  opulent  commercial  city  in  America  in  1774,  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  "  leather  doublets." 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture ;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  ; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportation ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  more  than 
112J  per  cent,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  above  150  per 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

Tlie  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  month,  gave  its 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  greatest  possible 
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inereue  of  the  same  ;  the  ase  of  their  own  woolen  mannfactaret,  and  a 
Tery  careful  sorting  of  their  wool,  so  that  it  might  be  manufactarcd  aa 
moch  as  possible  into  the  best  goods ;  the  raising  of  hemp  and  flax,  and 
the  manufactnre  of  flax-seed  into  oil ;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  fire-arms,  salt-petre,  gunpowder,  glass,  salt,  etc. ;  the  nse  of  the 
paper  and  buttons  then  made  in  the  country ;  the  encouragement  of 
horn-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  of  wool- 
combers'  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  the  woolen  manufactures ;  the 
nse  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  in  the 
dyeing  business ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  purptee 
of  introducing  and  establishing  such  arts  and  manufactures  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  eflectnally 
establishing  such  as  they  had  already  among  them  ;  and  the  nse  of 
tht'ir  own  manufactures  and  those  of  their  sister  Colonics  in  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1775, 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz. :  £50  for  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  Province,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
%8.  sterling  a  pair ;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  hundred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  Englisb>  cards  of  15c/.  sterling  a  pair.  The  same  re> 
ward  was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  yards,  one 
yard  wide,  equal  to  British  linen  of  3s.  first  cost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  2s.  6(f.  sterling ;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  }  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  i«.  Bd. 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost.  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial currency,  were  also  offered  for  the  manufacture  of  given  qaantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needles,  paper,  hollow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  manufacture,  and  of  rolling- 
mills,  iron  furnaces,  etc. 

Bonnties,  which  were  a  favorite  mode  of  stimulating  Indostry  at  that 
time,  were  also  offered  in  March  by  the  Committee  of  Essex  County, 
Virginia,  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Otnaburg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigaa.  It  declared 
Its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures,  and  offered  £50 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women*! 
stockings  manufactured  in  the  country,  one-third  to  be  worth  la,  one- 
third  worth  2«.,  a  one-third  worth  8«.  sterling  a  pair,  the  county  to  have 
the  r^bsal  of  them  at  75  per  cent,  on  these  prices.  A  committee  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Pruvince,  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encourage* 
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ment  of  Arts  and  Maoafactares,  reported,  on  27th  March,  a  Berics  of  resola- 
tioDS  Bimilarto  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previous, 
and  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  Thej  state  that,  "  Whereas,  it  bath 
been  judged  necessary  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
within  itself  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
defense,"  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  uo 
persons  should  use  in  their  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old ;  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  coverlets,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow  ;  that  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti- 
vate and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
his  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms ; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, the   establishing   such   manufactures  be  recommended;    that  the 
erecting  fulling-mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
hemp  and  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones,  be  recommended.     The 
manufacture  of  salt,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  gunpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liquors,  and  the  use  of  the  manufactures  of 
that  and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  offering  of  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of  the  several 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony,  were  each  recommended.     The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  County,  in  April,  resolved  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manufactories  for  the  making  of  linen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  encouragement  to  such  persons  as  ex- 
celled in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  County  to  raise  a  fund, 
etc.     The  Provincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Savannah  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  America,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool. 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positive  advance  in  the  arts  which 
these  measures  of  the  general  and  local  Conventions,  and  the  single  or 

associated  attempts  of  private  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 
Bpianioff      mote,  we  have  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 

the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  in  America.  This  was 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  1775.     A  cut  and  description 
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of  this  "  new  inveDted  machine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton,"  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  volume  (p.  158)  of  the  PennsyWania  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Museum,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  following 
note  of  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  publisher :  "  The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time  (by  one  person)  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public,  and  we  being  desirous  to  contribute 
ererytiiing  in  our  power  towards  the  improrement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  us  with  aa 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof.  .  .  .  We  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  are  convinced  of  its  usefulness.  The  Society  for  the  im- 
provement of  Arts,  Mauufacture.s,  and  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
offered  a  premium  of  £100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  bot  nerer 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
standing which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  which  performs  to  great  advantage,  but  no  person  as  a  speca- 
latist  is  admitted  to  see  it" 

Arkwright  erected  his  first  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  power,  at 

Nottingham,  iu  1769,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 

with  Messrs.  Need  &  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in  1771.     He  took 

Arkwrl  Halt's      •  i.ii«..  ...  .. 

spimiiog  out  new  patents  for  all  bis  improvements  m  spinning,  carding, 
etc.,  in  1775.  Kichard  Ilargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  bale  previous  to  1768,  when  he  was  also  forced  by  persecutioa 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Nottingham,  where  he  made  and  operated 
in  secret  a  machine  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yam 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  threads  at  one  time,  which  he  soon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jennies  of  twenty  spindles,  which  could  be  worked  by 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  was  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  the  populace  to  put  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  destroyed  for  miles 
around  Blackburn,  by  which  the  manufacturers  were  driveD  to  Manchester 
and  other  places.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  such  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  even  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring-people,  through  apprehensions  of 
its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tully,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Hargreave's,  was  probably  made  in  England,  where  the  m.. 
facturvrs  had  already  constructed  a  number  in  violation  of  the  pate:: 
tlM  inventor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  which  the 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  bad  announced,  three  yean  before, 
as  about  to  be  shipped  to  America.  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  came  or  a  cMMqaokce,  of  the  et- 
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lri)Kikiiieot  ID  Philadelphia  io  that  year  of  a  wooleo,  cotton,  and  linen 
manofactorj,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  nnable  to  say.  The  pros- 
pect of  its  receifing  the  patronage  of  the  legislatore,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March. 

Thin  undertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  system 

inaogurated  by  the  genoral  and  local  conrentions  of  the  United  Colonies, 

was  eotniBeooed  by  subscription  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

lUaoflMtonr  1775.     It  was,  we  believe,  the  first  joint  stock  company  formed 

,  u4  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the  first  to  attempt  the  manafactare  of 


cotton  goods  in  this  country.  A  plan  of  on  "  American  Manu- 
factory of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  previous  to  the 
22d  Febmary,  1775,  when  the  books  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  oatline  of  the  plan  :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
"  The  United  Company  of  Philadelphia  for  promoting  American  Manu- 
factores."  It  was  to  continue  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  each,  and  entitled  the  subscriber 
to  a  Tote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  such 
only.  They  were,  to  begin  with  the  manufacture  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
and  Linens,  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  advantage 
their  stock  would  admit  of  during  three  years.  One  moiety  or  full  half 
of  the  snbscription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  within  two  months,  the  same  to  continue  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  full  years.  A  general  meeting 
was  to  be  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  after  200  subscribers  were  ob* 
tained,  to  choose  by  ballot  twelve  managers,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  changed  annually,  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out.  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  manufactory  agreeably 
to  the  rules  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company's  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  give  security  for  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company's  accounts  was  to  be  made  out 
every  six  months,  and  kept  at  the  store  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  first  one,  three  weeks'  notice  in  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufficient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  the  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Carpenters' 
Hall,  on  1 6th  March,  when  Dr.  Rush,  having  been  elected  president, 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  very  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  such  manufactures.  The  necessity  was  obvious 
from  the  action  of  Congress,  excluding  British  goods,  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  non-importation  agreements — a 
25 
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two  or  three  years  obserraoce  of  which  would  purchase  the  liberties  of 
the  coontry  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  possibility  was  apparent  from  the 
SQCcess  which  had  attended  sereral  attempts  of  the  kind ;  the  extent  of  the 
family  manufactures,  which  were  equal  in  several  counties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people  ;  from  the  excellence  of  the  linen  made  ;  the  quality 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  several  European  countries,  and  could, 
in  fire  years,  be  increased  to  be  sufficient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,'  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  stuffs 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  States.  The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annual  saving  to  the  Province,  which,  supposing  50,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume  £5  worth  of  British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to  £250,000  ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
next  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agriculture ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manuructurers,  particularly  English  ;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxury, 
of  which  foreign  goods  were  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.  The  objections  that  manufactures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  w 
cheap  as  they  could  be  imported ;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its  only  effectual 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importation  agreements,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  country — were  each  reviewed  and  answered.  The  fact 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
roost  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  the 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likely 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.  The  address  concludes 
with  this  generous  and  patriotic  sentiment:  "  I  am  not  one  of  those  rin- 
dictive  patriots  who  exult  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  maunfactores 
of  Britain.  I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness ;  and  should  her  Liberty,  her 

(1)  Phlladalphift  WM  loppHed  wlthB«ttr«  of  ib«  wealth  aad  luxrtrj  of  the  CoImUM^ 

eottoo  Utroaghoat  th*  lUrolaiion  mi  two  and  tbeir  abiiity  to  mannrMtai^  wkMl  fb* 

•bllHnict  iteriloc  a  ponnil.  In  •oaoicnt  qaaa-  vored  MbaaM  of  UxaUoa  utd  prvkiUtoiy 

Uij  for  boa*  eoMumpUon.    Now  BagUad  Uwa.    A  puqaioad*  ia  a  Loadoa  papw,  la 

WM  bMt  prortdad  with  wool,  bat  thara  waa  1776.  wbtcb  baa  b««a  aMrribad  to  kla,  wjrt : 

a  fManl  d«id«Mj  af  tkat  aatarial ;  aad  ••  Tba  very  faiV*  of  th*  Aaari«aa  abaop  ara 

Mr.  OtU.  dariag  tka  war.  aaid  that*  wm  aot  to  ladaa  witb  wool,  tbat  aadi  baa  a  eart  or 

•aoagb  to  aak*  aaeh  of  tba  iababll«Bla  a  wagoa  oa  foar  HtUa  wbaala  to  aappori  aad 

pair  of  ttookiaga.    Dr.  Praaklia.  wbll*  la  kaap  It  froa  traUlag  oa  tka  greaad." 
Loodoa,  ridloalad  tba  axtraragaat  raporta 
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Arts,  her  Fleets  «nd  Armies,  and  her  Empire,  erer  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  they  will  all  arise  in  British  garments  onlj  in 
America." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  the  following  officers  for  the  first  year:  Treasurer,  Joseph 
Stiles ;  Secretary,  James  Cannon ;  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Winey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samnel  Wetherill  Jr.,  Christopher  Ludwick, 
Frederick  Kuhl,  Robert  Shettel  Jones,  Richard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbary, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  UowelL 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
Conncil  of  Safety,  makes  frequent  mention,  in  his  Remembrancer,  of  visits 
to  this  manufactory.  He  states  that  on  the  21st,  the  managers  leased  the 
house  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
annum,  for  a  manufactory.  In  August  an  advertisement  was  issued  to  the 
spinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  services  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Manufactory  at  the  comer  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustain  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  public  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record ;  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consult 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  spinners  on  the  machine,  and  cotton  weavers,"  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Richard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  year.  From  the  oration  of  Robert  Strettei 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  17,  1777,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  Is.  Id.,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £474  12s.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  the  stock 
amounted  to  £5,081  9s.  \Qd.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
other  machines  to  the  value  of  £254  14s.,  which  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  rent,  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  share, 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inexperience,  £17  6s.  6(i. 
But  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  original  Company  does  not 
appear.   Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem- 
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ber  or  encoarager  of  a  military  company  of  Friends,  which  sometimef 
exercised  in  the  factory  yard,  was  disowned  by  bis  Society,  appears  to 
have  continued  both  the  woolen  and  cotton  branches.  Two  years  after, 
he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make  woolen  Cloth  for  the  army.  The 
business,  under  more  faTorable  circumstances,  and  with  State  patronage, 
was  resumed  in  1787  by  Mr.  Coxe  and  sereral  of  the  original  Company, 
in  the  same  building,  which  three  years  later  was  burned  by  an  incendiary. 

Every  description  of  machinery  and  implements  was  at  this  time  ex- 

tremely  scarce  and  high-priced,  as  well  on  account  of  the  prohibition 

laid  on  their  exportation  from  England,  as  by  the  interruption 

ora*iooaiidof  trade  between  her  and  the  Colonies.     Hence  several  of  the 

*"  Provinces,  in  their  resolntions,  had  recommended  and  encour- 

aged by  bounties  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  iron  wire, 
and  different  kinds  of  textile  apparatus.  In  1775,  Nathaniel  Kiles,  of 
Norwich,  Connecticut,  set  up  at  that  place  a  manufactory  of  iron  wire 
for  the  making  of  such  cards,  which  he  continued  throughout  the  Revo- 
lution. The  Assembly,  in  view  of  its  importance  to  the  cotton  and 
woolen  manufactures,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granted  him  a 
loan  of  £300  for  four  years.  About  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  band  cards.  On 
account  of  the  high  price  of  tacks  used  in  the  business,  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  labor  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  them  from  a  sheet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  vice.  This  process  he  afterward 
applied  to  cold  or  cut  nails,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  1777,  Oliver  Evans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  having  also  been 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  as  then  practiced,  invented  a 
Tery  efficient  machine  for  manufacturing  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  establish  under 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  teeth 
by  the  machine  in  less  time  than  it  took  to  coil  the  wire  into  hanks,  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  sold  the  secret  to  indhriduals.  A  plan  for 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  the  teeth,  soon 
after  devised  by  him,  he  is  ahio  said  to  have  abandoned,  because  of  hit 
failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  previoui  luTention. 
The  manufkcture  of  such  cards  was  eommenced  in  Boston  before  the  Rero- 
Intion.  In  1788,  Giles  Richards  A  Co.  began  the  manufkcture  with  newly- 
Invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  Brana,  by  which,  in  1798,  the  fhcto- 
riea  of  Q.  Richards,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  turned  out 
19,000  doxen  cards  annually.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  eeveral 
■mailer  eatabliahmeiiti  In  Boston  and  other  paru  of  the  Stnte.  A  nadUot 
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for  bending  and  catting  card  teeth  was  also  invented  aboat  the  jear 
1784  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haven,  capable  of  making  86,000  in  an 
boar.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  thronghout  the  war  by  Daniel  An- 
thony, of  Providence,  R.  I.  Amos  Whittemore,  in  1796,  took  oat  pat- 
ents for  an  improved  loom,  for  cutting  nails,  etc.,  and  the  following  year 
for  his  improvement  in  making  wool-cards. 

As  the  United  Colonies  were  now  aboat  entering  npon  the  sanguinary 
struggle  for  Independence,  in  which  all  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
timr*tou-  absorbed  in  sustaining  the  conflict,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
T^uut  ^°'  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  infant  manufactures 
imdmttrj.  ^f  ^|jg  country  did  not  escape  the  baleful  influences  which  a 
state  of  warfare  always  exerts  upon  industry.  Many  young  and  feeble 
enterprises  were  entirely  rained.  But  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
country  did  not  slumber,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  created  some 
new  branches  and  stimulated  others,  while  it  developed  unusual  examples 
of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the  arts,  as  it  did  remarkable  talents  in  the 
field  and  in  council 

In  the  non-intercourse  agreements  and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechanical  industry  which 
speedily  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.  The  flourishing  com- 
merce of  the  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  mined.  This  Mr.  Burke 
characterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 
world.  He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  in  1704,  called  for 
only  £11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1772  it  took  nearly 
fiAy  times  as  much,  or  £507,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 
all  the  Colonies  together  at  the  first  period.  The  Colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole.  The  importations  were  particularly  heavy  in  1770  and  the  three 
following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Glover  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1775,  to  ten  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 
or  three  and  a  half  millions  at  the  annual  medium.  He  estimated  the 
Linen  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amount  to  £700,000  per 
annum.  The  importations  in  the  foregoing  years  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  and  through  the  embarrassments  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 
the  American  merchants,  who  bought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 
paid,  when  due,  as  they  had  been  in  previous  years.  The  indebtedoeaa 
of  New  England  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.  The  Colonies 
were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 
payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 
Colonial  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 
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of  American  merchants.  Of  six  millions  duo  in  December,  1774,  four 
millions  were  paid  in  the  next  twelve  months,  even  when  a  separation 
seemed  inevitable,  althoagh  the  restraints  upon  their  trade  and  fisheries 
were  certainly  not  calculated  to  facilitate  payment.  That  the  sodden 
interruption  of  this  large  amount  of  importation  should  cause  serious  in- 
convenience, so  soon  as  the  accnmnlated  stock  was  exhausted,  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  With  all  our  present  vast  productive  power,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  that  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  would 
still  be  deeply  felt.  It  is  true  that  all  the  measures  of  Congress  and  the 
Conventions  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  amount  of  British  goods 
from  being  landed  and  sold. 

There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the  aggregate  valae 
of  the  Colonial  manufactures  in  all  or  any  single  branch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution.  The  household  industry  of  the  New  England 
Provinces,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  middle  Colonies,  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing.'  The  prompt 
consent  and  faithful  adherence  to  the  non-intercourse  agreements  indi> 
cate  a  general  confidence  in  their  inherent  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created  by  the  suspension  of  trade.  Their  habitual  and  compulsory  tn- 
gality  alone  carried  them  through  the  trying  occasion. 

But  the  scarcity  and  deamess  of  Clothing  and  camp  furniture,  partica- 
larly  of  woolens  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  army,  was  early  experienced. 
Til*  ttmnity  ^"^  Continued  throughout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  commissft* 
of  Clothing.  cIj^^  department,  to  impair  the  health  and  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  at  times  even  endangered  its  subordination.  Congress  was  in 
consequence  forced  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  lncre«M 
their  supplies  of  wool  and  other  materials,  and  to  promote  the  manufac- 
ture of  Cloth  for  the  supply  of  their  destitute  countrymen  who  were 
fighting  the  battles  of  freedom.     In  Nov.  1776,  it  resolved  that  clothing 

(1)  A  writer  of  thU  date,  in  rMommcnd-  to  b«  S0,000  more  Utui  w«r«  Umb  to  •■- 

ittg  u  InerMkNd  om  of  the  •pinniiiK-whMl,  plojad.    Ai  «U  tht  iax  prodaovd  waa  al. 

Mtiawtad  thai  out  of  two  millionsof  inhabit,  raadjr  apaD,  ha  propoaad  to  taaploy  banp, 

•ate  in  tha  thirtaan  Colonie*,  tbera  wara  at  of  which  foraign  lawn*,  dawlaa,  Otaabargt, 

laaat  450,000  faoiialaa  who  oonld  ba  amplojad  ate.,  were  nada,  and  which  waa  thaa  Mad 

la  (pioBinf.   If  obIj  one-third  of  then  wara  to  advanUsa  in  toma  parts  of  thia  aoaalrj. 

•o  araplojad.  there  would  be  150,000,  each  Ilia  own  eoantjr  (in  New  Janajr)  prodaoad 

of  whom  oonld  apin  thread  for  »ls  jarda  of  the  preriona  year  abore  100  toM,  aad  o««NI 

linen  per  weak,  daring  the  Are  montha  la  prodaea  &00  tona  of  heaap,  of  whiali  mak 

•aeh  jrear  in  which  it  waa  ouatoiaarjr  to  aaa  poaad  would  aaka  aearljr  one  jard  of  llaaa 

the  little  wheel.  Thia  would  gira  S3,40«,OM  (aaiUlolh   azeepted).      The    Pravlaoa  (la 

yarda  of  Goth  aanuall/,  or  iwaire  yarda  to  which  tha  eultare  waa  aot  coatoetf)  aoald 

•aeb  of  the  two  millloaa  of  the  populatioa—  taadllj  pradwM  raSeiaat  baap  la  Bah* 

a  quaatltj  quite  anmeiont  for  that  portlaa  4,ftM,Me  jrarda  of  Cloth— aaoagh  la  sapply 

of  their  elothiag.    Ba  aappoaad  thia  nuabar  (ha  80,000  axtfa  apiaaan. 
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be  provided  for  the  army  by  the  contiDeot,  to  be  paid  for  by  stopping 
If  dollars  per  month  out  of  the  soldiers'  pay ;  that  as  mnch  as  possible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distinctioD  of  the  regiments  to  be  made 
in  the  facings ;  and  that  a  man  who  broaght  into  the  camp  a  good  new 
blanket,  shoald  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  take 
it  away  after  the  campaign.  In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
semblies, conventions,  and  committees  of  safety,  correspondence,  and  in- 
spection  were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and  the  growth  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
each  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  and  to  maintain  a  correspondence  between  such 
societies,  that  the  rich  and  numerous  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.  They  were  further 
recommended  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  duck,  sail-cloth,  and  steel  where  they  were  not  already  under- 
stood, and  of  encouraging,  increasiug,  and  improving  them  where  they 
were.  Each  Colony  was  called  upon,  in  June,  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothes 
— of  which  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer  leather,  if  to  be 
had  on  reasonable  terms — a  blanket,  felt  hat,  two  shirts,  two  pair  hose, 
and  two  pair  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  by  Con- 
gress. In  July  the  commissary  was  granted  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
with  which  to  purchase  deer-skins  for  breeches ;  and  the  secret  committee 
was  directed  to  fall  upon  ways  and  means  of  procuring  a  further  supply 
of  deer-skins  for  the  like  purpose  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At 
the  same  time,  John  Griffith,  "an  experienced  artificer  in  making  and 
dressing  fullers'  shears,"  was,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  released  from  service  and  ordered  to  return  home 
to  follow  his  trade.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year.  General  Washington 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  each  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  clothing  and  tent-cloth.  But  notwithstanding  orders  had  been 
issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  considerable  quantities  of 
woolens  and  other  Cloth  from  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
upon  to  furnish  blankets,  which  were  not  to  be  purchased  in  the  stores, 
and  even  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tents,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  one  in 
the  army,  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  clothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigors  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  deficiency 
of  woolen  materials  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.  The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  purchases  of  suitable 
clothing  and  blankets,  and  each  State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blaa- 
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keU.  In  September,  the  Execatire  Coancil  of  PeonsjlTania  was  adrisad 
to  Uke  posseation  of  any  lioeos,  blankets,  or  other  woolens  found  in  the 
•tore!  and  warehooses,  and  gire  certificates  of  their  valae. 

A  letter  from  Samael  Wetherill,  Jr.,  to  the  Board  of  War,  In  May, 
informs  them  that,  in  consequence  of  the  nnexpected  rise  in  the  price  of 
suimi  ^^^^  ^'^^  labor,  he  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  a  contract 
PMiorr  In*  ™^^  ^^^  ^  supply  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  prices 
Phu«aeipbiA.  ^gjg  j^j  jjjg  highest  He  had  a  factory,  including  dye-hooae, 
fulling-mill,  etc.,  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  FifUi 
and  Sixth  streets,  where  he  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  cottons  and  chemical  products.  Wool 
being  then  Is.  6d.  a  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  its  becoming  10«.,  he 
could  not  furnish  for  less  than  27s.  Bd.  such  Cloth  as  he  had  engaged  to 
supply  at  208.  the  yard.  He  rendered  an  account  the  next  month  fof 
Cloth  furnished,  including  some  samples  of  superfine  red  and  coating ; 
but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wool,  he  says,  almost  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  branch  of  his  business.  Those  who  had  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  wool  at  7s.  6</.,  thought  it  too  cheap,  and  his  spinners 
and  weavers  in  each  branch  had  doubled  their  wages.  He  coold  con* 
tinne  to  make  it,  however,  at  an  adequate  price. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  provincial  currency,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  etc.,  were  mannal 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  fulling 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Cloth,  enable  ns  to  comprehend  that,  with  an 
empty  exchequer,  and  doubtful  credit,  Congress  found  no  little  incon- 
▼enience  in  providing  8U]>plies  of  clothing  and  other  necessariea.  All  its 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  provision,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  the  Director-Oeueral  of  Hospitals  was  authorized  to  make  up 
tha  measure  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  blankets  and  clothing  required 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoves  if  found  necessary.  The  several 
States  were  earnestly  called  upon  to  make  additional  provision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  oatset,  that  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  scarcity 
likely  to  arise,  men  were  found  heartless  enough  to  charge  the  deputy 
Clothier-General  ten  to  eighteen  hundred  per  cent  for  clothing  for  tha 
Continental  army,'  and  even  to  refuse  to  deliver  it  at  that  price  natil  tiM 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  recommend  the  legislatare  of  tha 
State  in  which  it  occnrred  to  saisa  the  goods,  which  would  ba  paid  for 
at  a  raasonabla  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  baoona  too  ganaral, 
tha  aavaral  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  laws,  ampowaring  tha  aaU- 

(1)  Joonul  ofOoagrM^  v«L  UL  p.  SSt. 
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ore,  for  the  use  of  the  *rmj,  of  all  woolen  cloths,  blanketA,  lioeDs,  shoet, 
■tockiags,  hats,  and  other  aeeemry  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
peiBons,  not  foreigners,  for  tale,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
OD  the  Clothier-Qeneral.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
nifficient  number  of  maonfactarers  and  tradesmen  to  sapply  the  clothing 
reqaired  by  their  respectire  battalions,  exempting  them  from  military 
duty,  and  to  appoint  persooi  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  etc., 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipnlated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  seve* 
nU  States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  lore  of  country, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  "  by  oppressire  sharping  and  ex- 
tortion," to  the  injury  of  private  families  and  the  public  serrice,  was 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  stringent  laws  for  its  punishment  and  affixing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpetrators. 

The  privations  of  the  American  army,  while  encamped  at  Valley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  1778,  badly  sheltered  and  worse  fed,  were  the  most  trying 
PriT»ti«Mof**^  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
Mvuter  gravated  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  officers,  as  well 
ton*.  men.  During  the  following  year,  a  decline  in  the  military  ardor 
with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  apparent.  The  deficiency  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  and  Continental  currency 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1780,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efficient 
co-operation  of  tiie  Americans  with  their  new  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troops,  who,  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly- 
nniformed  French  allies. '     But  subsequently  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 


(1)  Tb*  term  MM*  cuIoffM  ia  nid  by  Mr.  nyi  Mr.  DaponoeMi,  "were  oetrer  before 

p.  S.  Daponeeao,  who,  m  the  McreUry  of  brought  together.  The  Baron  lored  to  ipe«k 

BaroB  Steaben,  partieipeted  in  the  priTationa  of  that  dinner  and  of  his  mm  enlottt;  a<  he 

of  the  camp,  to  hare  originated  on  thij  oe-  called  at.  Thus  this  denomination  vufirttin- 

earion.  The  laperior  offleers  were  lometimea  Tented  in  America,  and  applied  to  the  brara 

aaeaetoaMd  to  ihare  their  ratioae  with  the  officenandeoldieraoftheReTolntionaryarmy 

1«M  fertaaata  eoldier*  and  rabalterae.    The  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  have  been  forcMen 

Baroa'f  aide,   on   one  oceaeion,  iaritad  a  that  the  name  which  honored  the  followers 

namber  of  joung  officer!  to  dina  at  their  of  Washington  would  afterward  be  assumed 

quarter*,  torn  elotheabaiaf  aa  indispensable  by  the  sauUitea  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robea. 

requisite  of  admisaioa.    **  8«eh  a  set  of  rag-  pierre." — Dr.  DvmglimH't  Diteourtt  i»  Cbai- 

gad,  and  at  the  aama  time  merry  fellowa,"  auaiorattim  of  Ptttr  S.  Dmpottctam,  LLJX 
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livret  haring  been  graDted  by  the  King  of  France,  and  ten  millions  more 
borrowed  iu  the  Netherlands,  on  French  secaritj,  sattable  clothing, 
principally  English  Cloth,  was  purchased  in  Holland  and  sent  to  America, 
and  the  old  Continental  currency,  "  like  an  aged  man,  expiring  by  the 
decays  of  nature,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  fell  asleep  in  the  hands  of  itf 
last  possessor."  By  the  aid  of  so  much  coin,  and  a  bank  established  bj 
the  contributions  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  financial  wisdom  of  Robert 
Morris,  matters  were  managed  with  more  acceptance  to  the  end  of  tbe 
war,  in  1783.  On  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  soldiers,  with  the  same 
facility  that  they  had  taken  them,  laid  aside  their  arms  for  the  implements 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman. 

The  readiness  with  which  men  who  had  distinguished  themseWes  in  the 
ranks  of  war  returned  to  their  former  occupations,  was  a  matter  of  as- 
Womenoftbe^onishment  to  foreigners.  But  if  they  are  honored  as  the  in- 
B«voiatiun.  gtruments  of  our  political  freedom,  no  small  measure  of  credit 
is  also  due  to  their  countrywomen  for  their  share  of  the  toils  and  self- 
denials  by  which  they  were  sustained  and  clothed  throughout  the  pro- 
tracted contest  Among  the  expedients  adopted  to  provide  clutiiing  for 
the  soldiery,  the  exertions  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution,  on  whom 
much  of  the  labor  fell,  are  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  though  made 
in  a  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  duty.  We  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  two  examples,  which  illu.strate  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
and  their  ready  response  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  patriotism.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,'' writes  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
officer,  just  after  the  battle  of  Lexington.  "  My  only  brother  I  hare  MOt 
to  the  camp  with  my  prayers  and  blessings.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace 
me ;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emulate  the  great 
examples  he  has  before  him ;  and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  they 
should  go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and 
family ;  tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington ;  and,  what  I  never  did 
before,  hAve  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stockings  of  American 
wool  for  my  servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  public 
good.  I  know  this,  that,  as  ft-ee,  I  can  die  but  once,  bnt  as  a  slave  I 
•hall  not  be  worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  yon  that  theee 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  Americans.  They  have  sacrificed  as- 
iemblies,  parties  of  pleasure,  tea-drinking,  and  finery  to  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  actuates  nil  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  throaghont 
this  extensive  continent  If  theee  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what 
must  glow  in  the  hearU  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  soot  ?  Thej 
are,  aa  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free.*" 

(1)  KlU't  PrlMiplM  aad  A«U  of  th*  RcvolaUoa,  ^  8e«. 
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Another  instance  U  related  as  follows : 

"  Daring  the  war  of  the  Rerolation,  Oeneral  Lafayette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore,  was  invited  to  a  ball ;  he  went,  as  requested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amusements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  joung  Frenchman,  he  ad> 
dressed  the  ladies  :  '  Ton  are  rerj  handsome ;  jou  dance  verj  prettily ; 
your  ball  is  Tery  fine — but  my  soldiers  hare  no  shirts.*  The  appeal  was 
irresistible ;  the  ball  ceased,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country.'" 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  peace  were  alike  unfavorable  to  the  trade 
and  manufactures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
jj^rt.  of  <>f  ^^^7  niillions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
tk«  p«»efc  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
rities fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Government  were  ruined 
in  capital,  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  pay  others,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aliens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  flood  of  European  manufactures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  The 
people  of  all  classes  were  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
turous traders,  and  merchandise  was  exported  far  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
cumulated in  Great  Britain,  to  whose  manufactures  Americans  were 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  and  the  old  uncanceled  obligations  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  States  were  speedily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  success  in  manufactures  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
superabundance  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-five  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  in  London.  But  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  head  to  the  Government,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  length  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
effiective  central  authority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
industry  speedily  recovered. 

During  the  Revolution  much  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
bad  been  employed  in  those  branches  of  manufacture  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.     But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  SUter,  1S9 
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bad  been  preserred  and  ezteoded.  The  stern  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  the  country,  pointed  ont  the  duty  and  policy  of  cherishing  tbeee^ 
and  of  introducing  new  ones.  The  several  States  adopted  such  meamree 
as  thej  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Colonial  capacity  for  the  enconr* 
agement  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Discriminating  and  other  duties 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  uniformity,  and  were  all  annulled 
and  the  power  lodged  in  the  General  Congress  by  the  new  Constita« 
tion. 

The  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-growing  during 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South,  created  a  desire  in  many  qnarten  to 
procure  the  improved  machinery  by  which  the  mannfactures  of 
prorara  England  were  being  so  rapidly  extended,  and  which  France  was 
**^'  also  laboring  to  obtain.  In  1780,  an  aasodation  was  formed 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subecriptioa 
raised  to  procure  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  April,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Spy  that  "  on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  corduroy 
made  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samuel  Brazier,  of  that 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons."' 

The  year  following  this  attempt,  Parliament  raised  a  furiher  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  1774  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(81  Qeo.  III.  c.  87)  that  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
cansed  to  be  brought  to  any  place  in  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
ressel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  preaa, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here> 
after  may  be  nsed  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  mannfiMtnre  of  thia 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  are  nsed,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  etc.,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine  and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  snch  ma- 
chinery, and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  nse  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecution  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "  any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
Qtensils  nsed  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  finishing  of 
the  caHco,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  part 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (178S)  prohibited  nnder  penalty  of  X500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  traosporutlon  of  tools  osed  in  Uie  iron  and 

(1)  LlaeolB't  nut  of  W«raMl«r  Ooanty,  p.  S2I. 
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■te«l  maoafactares.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  exceeding  4<.  per  pair, 
and  spinners'  cards,  not  exceeding  Is.  6<f.  per  pair,  nsed  in  the  woolen 
manufactures,  were  hj  a  later  Act  (26  Geo.  III.  c.  76)  allowed  to  be 
exported.' 

These  stAtntes,  which  were  Tigilantly  enforced,  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  proved  serious  obstacles  to  the  in- 
fn^mm  of  troduction  of  machinery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
J^Suwr  Europe.  In  1784,  a  German  was  fined  £500  for  seducing 
la  Manp^  operatives  to  Germany ;  but  a  native  of  Amiens  succeeded,  the 
same  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. But,  two  years  after,  another  person  incurred  the  legal  penalty  for 
having  a  quantity  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machinery  for  this  country  miscarried  about  the 
same  time.  A  set  of  complete  brass  models  of  Arkwright's  machinery 
was  made  and  packed  in  England  by  the  agent  of  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1786,  but  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
object  defeated.'  Abel  Bnell,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  Killingsworth, 
Connecticut,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type-founding,  and  the 
manufacture  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  about  the  same 
time,  ostensibly  to  purchase  copper,  but  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  kinds  of  machinery  used  in  the  Cloth-raanufac- 
tnre.  The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
date  been  further  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwright;  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  1775,  by  Crompton,  which  soon 
superseded  the  machine  of  Hargreaves ;  by  several  improvementa  of  Ark- 
wright  and  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  all  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  the  spinning  and 
carding  of  cotton  at  Manchester.  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  in  1785,  and  the  use  of  acid  in  bleaching  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  1786,  and  at  Manchester  in  1788.  These  and  some  minor 
improvements  had  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
11,280,238  lbs.  in  1784,  valued,  in  its  manufactured  state,  at  £3,950,000. 
In  1787,  the  cotton  and  wool  used  on  hand  and  water-machines  amounted 
to  22,600,000  lbs.,  worth,  in  the  raw  state,  £2,230,000,  and  when  manu- 
factured, £7,500,000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
The  total  value  of  the  woolen  branch  was  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,800,000,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procuring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
complicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  out  of  the  profuse  and 


(1)  Pope's  Lawt  of  Ui«  Cuatoou  ftad  Bx-       (2)  Whito'a  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  71. 
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Wttoton  nse  of  English  and  East  India  goods,  which  were  introduced  in 
nnllmit«d  qaantities  and  sold  for  cash  or  credit  below  English  prices,  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  sapplj  of  cotton,  made  the  necessity 
for  creating  domestic  manufactures  to  be  deeply  felt.  In  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  some  parts  of  New  England,  much  interest  was  manU 
fested  by  prominent  citizens  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  bj  the  aid 
of  labor-saving  appliances.  A  Jenny  bad  been  several  years  in  use  in 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Wctherill  had  conducted  throughout  the  war  ft 
private  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  April,  1783,  he 
advertised  for  sale  at  his  manufactory  in  South  Alley,  "  Philadelphia 
Manufactures,  suitable  for  all  seasons,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everiast- 
ings,  Coatings,  &c.,"  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  manu- 
facture in  this  country.* 

In  1786,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Massachusetts,  a  pioneer  in  many 

Qseful  enterprises,  employed  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr, 

from  Scotland,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton  machines, 

^rsl  Cotton 

MMhtnei7  to  coustruct  for  him  at  his  works,  at  East  Bridgewater,  three 
carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines.  A  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  report  what 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them.  Their  report,  on  November  16, 
recommended  a  grant  of  £200  to  enable  the  brothers  to  complete  them, 
and  a  gratuity  to  the  makers  of  the  machines  after  their  completion  and 
delivery  to  a  committee  of  the  house.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  in  the 
following  May,  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  which  there  were 
no  blanks^  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "  as  a  reward  for  their  iogenni^ 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  public  spirit  in  making  them 
known  to  this  commonwealth."  They  were  deposited,  by  direction  of 
the  General  Court,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  re- 
qnested  to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  nse  and  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Orr  wan  allowed  to  ose  them  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  The  cost  of  the  machines  wu  £187,  and 
they  are  bellered  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  ktock  card  made  in 
the  United  States. 

While  these  were  constructing,  Thomas  Somers  presrated  a  petition 
to  the  General  Oonrt,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  circular  letter  flrom 
the  committee  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  «n  anociation 
of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  in  tlie  flUl 
of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  American 'Manofactares. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  the  cotton  manuiketnre,  he  had  riiitod  Eog- 

0)  Whlto't  Mmoir  of  6U«w,  p.  O. 
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land  at  his  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machines  for  carding  and 
spinning  cotton.  But  he  was  ouijr  enabled,  after  much  difficult j,  to  Vmng 
away  descriptions  and  models  of  snch  engines,  with  which  he  returned  to 
Baltimore.  Finding  little  could  be  done  there,  he  set  out  for  Boston, 
and  having  lost  much  of  his  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  manufactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  such  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weaving  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
checked  muslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jcannettes,  and  other  cotton  manufac- 
tures, ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  encourage 
him  in  a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wright  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  waa 
known  as  the  "  State's  Model."  It  was  visited  by  several  manufacturers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Dexter  and  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  "homespun  cloth"  of  linen  warp  and  cotton 
filling,  to  be  spun  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
Reynolds,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  East  Qreenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  the  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time,  but  a 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

In  the  meantime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1787,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  were  the  principal  mana- 
fint  !f«w  E^^^>  *o  manufacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning  Jennies, 
{^5y',"^„^ either  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
mi  Bevariy.  tajned^  and  a  carding-machine  was  imported  at  a  cost  of  eleven 
hundred  pounds.  The  legislature  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  the 
design.  The  factory  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  in  his  tour 
through  the  Eastern  States  in  1789.  It  was  mentioned  by  Brissot  De 
Warville,  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  as  "a  flourishing  manufacture 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  England  to  manufacture  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  business,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  the  Arkwright  machines,  but  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Court,  in  June,  1790,  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  difficulty  than  they  had  anticipated,  espe- 
cially in  the  ptirchase  and  construction  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.     Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 
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had  been  eocooniered,  to  which  other  attempts  wonld  not  be  liable,  aa  in 
the  case  of  the  carding  machine,  which  conld  then  be  obtained  for  £300. 
Thej  had  commenced  the  business  from  a  regard  to  the  pnblic  adTantage, 
and  had  sastained  heary  losses  without  anj  present  hope  of  emolament. 
Bot  their  efforts,  under  all  the  disadvantages,  had  proved  that  tba  nai»> 
factore  was  practicable,  and  would,  when  established,  proTe  mflldaaUjr 
locratire  to  support  and  extend  itself,  and  afford  a  supplj  not  only  for 
domestic  consumption  but  a  stapje  for  exportation.  Much  loss  of  iiiai»> 
rial  was  occasioned  in  the  instruction  of  workmen,  whose  wages  had  to 
be  raised  to  prevent  their  desertion  when  half  instructed,  "  in  coDaeqoeBoa 
of  the  competition  of  rival  manufactories."  The  greater  perfeetaon  and 
beantj  in  foreign  goods  were  attfibuted  to  the  superior  skill,  wUdi  work* 
men  in  long  established  manufactories  exhibited,  "  but  principallj  (thej 
say)  from  the  use  of  machines  which  your  petitioners  hare  as  yet  found 
too  expensive  for  them  to  procure."  This,  we  suppose,  refers  to  the 
Arkwright  machines.  *    The  managers  ask  that  the  Oeneral  Court  will 


(1)  Th«  expense  of  mftchinet,  labor,  ete., 
for  maDufartaring  cotton,  about  thU  time, 
waa  thus  estimated  in  Philadelphia:  "One 
machine  ''or  carding  cotton  will  coat  about 
£50  ;  one  man  will  work  the  machine,  and 
eard  about  20  Iba.  of  cotton  per  day.  One 
•pinning  machine,  commonly  called  a  jenny, 
with  40  (pindlea  (which  ia  a  proper  number), 
will  coat  about  £13.  One  man  or  woman 
will  work  the  machine,  and  will  spin  from 
4  to  6  Iba.  of  good  jara  per  day,  of  a  anitable 
degree  of  tineneaa  for  good  Jeana,  Autiaaa, 
•to.  ...  A  woman  will  nop*  (on  a  common 
wheel)  about  4  Iba.  per  day,  for  which  ahe 
reeeirea  Are  peace  per  pound.  One  pound 
of  eotton  yani  will  All  aix  yarda  of  rery  good 
Jeana  U  nanally  Alia  more,  but  then  th* 
gooda  are  proportionally  lighter.  Two  Ibt.  of 
good  flax  from  the  awingle  will  make  1  lb. 
«f  heckled  flax— thia  flax  being  apnn  to  two 
4oMB  aad  abc  mm  to  tko  poaad,  which  la  s 
fropor^lsed  jtm  for  oowaoa  joaaa.  18 
dotoa  will  make  chain  for  &0  yarda ;  8  Iba. 
of  eottOB  yam  will  All  theae  50  yarda.  Tbo 
Mtloa  jora  tfmu  oa  tto  mmMam  la  PhUia. 
4ri^>M*  oosti^  1 M  aiwf^aW—  m  pwin 
par  fmai,  borfflio  Iko  oordbg  aad  loptaf. 
Tbo  auw  wko  taiM  Iho  auehioe  la  eapkgrod 
by  the  day.  Bla  wagoe,  when  the  daya  aro 
long,  at«  aboot  three  ahllltagt  and  alao 
pwoo  per  4aj.  Tbo  woovor  la  PhUadolphia 


haa  aeren  pence  per  yard  for  weariag  ( 
mon  jeana,  beaidea  baring  hia  ehaia 
for  him,  and  the  winding  hia  qailla.  Ho 
win  weare  about  7  yarda  per  day.  Woaea 
attend  on  the  wearers  to  wind  their  ehalas 
and  quilla  for  aboat  eeven  ahtlliagt  aad  oiz- 
penoe  per  week,  and  And  theneelTeo.  Oao 
woman  can  attend  three  looms.  The  ^m» 
ask  four  pence  per  yard  for  dyeing  Jeaaa^ 
but  they  may  be  well  afforded  at  half  tiwt 
price  The  followlag  is  tbo  oottauto  of  tko 
ozpeaae  oa  60  yards  of  Jeaaa: 

18  dot.  flax  yarn  will  mako  tko 
chala  for  50  yda.  of  jeaaa,  at 
18d.  per  dosea. £1    Ta.  M 

Si  lba.of  eottoa  yara  will  All  the 
■aoM,  at  8*.  per  pooad t   1    8 

WeaTlag  58  yds.,  at  84.  a  yard...  1 18    4 

Dyolag  M  yda.,  at  S^  per  yaid«.     IS    6 


1814   • 

The  aboTo  estimate  Is  oaloalatod 
for  60  yda.  of  rery  good  Joaas, 
such  as  will  aott  fbr  la.  per 
yard,  which  U ...^  T  10    8 


Proflt... 


£1  18    « 


**  N.B.  The  prieo  la  sappoeed  to  bo  a  to* 
tan  oae.  Tbo  oaloalattoa  of  oinasai  Is 
rather  higd  tkaa  ofkonrlM.* 
IfaiiaiH  voL  ▼.  p.  Ilk 
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in  liea  of  a  grant  of  land  preTionslj  made,  afford  some  real  and  ready 
Miirtancc,  withoat  which  thej  must  abandon  the  enterprise.' 

They  afterward  discontinued  the  basiness  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  indiridaals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
River  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power.  This  also  proved  nnprofit- 
able,  and  the  machinery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  build- 
ing. The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  steam  factory  company, 
with  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

Although  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
•Wain  England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  mentioned,  may  not  claim 
taLptod  mT^  the  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
Ft«Tt<i«M».  intimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Providence.  After  obtaining  a  draught  of  Mr. 
Orr's  machine,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
spindles  built  also  in  1787,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  son  Robert,  and  the  brass-work  by  Daniel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Providence.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  market-bouse,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  by  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  18 
inches  long,  were  taken  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-wheel,  as  in  wool- 
carding.  A  spinning  frame  was  next  built  from  the  draught  of  the 
State's  model  at  Bridgewater.  It  had  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each, 
or  32  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  crank  turned  by  hand.  The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Baily,  a  clockmaker  of  Providence,  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jackson.  In  1788,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McKerries,  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  understood  the  use 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Providence  to  weave  corduroy.  McKerries 
went  to  East  Greenwich,  but,  under  the  direction  of  Alexander,  a  loom 
was  built  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-houiie,  with  the  first  fly- 
shuttle  ever  used  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America.'  As  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  cut  the  corduroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  the  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish,  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  removed  to  Philadelphia.  Thus  unsuc- 
cessful, the  owners  sold  the  spinning  frame,  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand-power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.     It  was  removed  to  Paw- 

(1)  White's  Memoir  of  Slater,  p.  54.  read  aboat  this  time,  before  the  Literary 

(2)  The  rpring  or  fly  ihnttle  waa  inreated  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 
about  the  year  1738  by  John  Kay,  of  Bnry.  that  not  a  single  weaver  in  the  Norwich 
However  late  its  introdaetion  here  may  seem  trade  then  understood  the  ase  of  the  fly 
to  hare  been,  we  find  it  stated  in  an  waay  shattle. 
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tacket,  and  attached  to  a  water-wheel,  for  which  it  waa  also  foood  to  be 
ill-adapted  from  its  imperfections.  Mr.  Brown  also  parchaeed  tb«  eard- 
\xi%  machine  and  Jenny,  an  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  nnsaccessrally  tried  at  East  Greenwich,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  Fullem,  an  Irish  stocking-weaver,  who  bad  attem]>ted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  frames,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  antil  some  one  coald  be  found 
who  understood  their  use.  These  two  Arkwrigbt  machines,  one  of  32, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  use,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  60 
spinning  jenny,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jenny,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  when  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Providence,  with  the  firm, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  1789,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £24  4s.  ]0<f., 
and  in  1790  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  completed  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  £139  15s. 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1790.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  bam,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  Bnflfnro, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  Newport  by  Joseph 
Anthony,  another  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  bad  prored 
unsuccessful,  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
ArriTki  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising  mann* 
i»a'i  etiuK.  facturer,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  bom  near 
Bclper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1768.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedcdiah  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Derbj 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in 
the  cotton  spinning  business  at  Milford,  near  Belper.  Having  continued 
with  them  as  clerk  and  several  years  general  overseer  both  of  the  machinery 
and  manufacturing  departments,  till  Augrnst,  1789,  he  was  induced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
several  governments  in  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  A  notice  in  the 
the  newspapers  of  a  grant  of  £100  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
Oct.,  1788,  to  John  Ilague,  for  introducing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislative  encouragement,  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  bis  fortunes  in  this 
country.  lie  sailed  from  London,  Sept.  13,  1789,  and  reached  New 
York  about  the  18th  November.  In  consequence  of  the  reetrictioiMi 
upon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not,  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
and  took  with  him  neither  patterns,  drawings,  nor  memoranda  that  eoaM 
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betray  his  oocnpation  or  lead  to  bU  detention.  In  New  York  he  was 
engaged  by  the  New  York  Manafactaring  Company.  Hearing  that 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  in  need  of  a  manager,  he  wrote  him 
on  the  2d  December,  stating  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  in  the  New 
York  manufactory,  which  had  but  one  card,  two  machines,  and  two 
spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  using.  His  wish  and 
intention  were  to  erect  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  establishment ; 
and  he  coold  make  machinery  for  spinning,  either  for  stocking  or  twist, 
eqnal  to  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  experi- 
ment had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  first  frame  ased  in  America,  and 

offering  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 

fei  w»ur.  of  perfecting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  machines  of  Almy  & 
Brown,  he  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with  them.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  &  Brown  to  constroct  the  Arkwright  series  of  machines, 
in  which  Slater  was  to  have  one-half  interest ;  and  on  the  18th  Jan  nary, 
1790,  Mr.  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  the  ma- 
chinery chiefly  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  20th  December,  he  started 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  roving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  72  spindles, 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fulling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier's  building, 
where  they  were  used  for  twenty  months,  at  which  time  several  thousand 
poands  of  yam  had  accumulated  on  their  hands,  notwithstanding  all  at- 
tempts to  sell  and  weave  it  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown  &  Slater  built 
a  small  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion^ 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difficulties, 
delays,  and  expense,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials, 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  succeeafiil 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.' 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown,  successors  (the  former  a  son-in-law, 
the  latter  a  relative  of  Moses  Brown,  who  snpplied  the  capital),  show 
their  first  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  about  the  11th  June,  1789, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  they  made  of  corduroys, 
royal  ribs,  and  denims,  etc.,  cottonets,  jeans,  and  fustians,  189  pieces, 
containing  4,556  yards,  which  sold  from  Is.  Sd.  to  4s.  a  yard.  From  the 
Ist  January  to  the  15th  October,  1791,  when  they  had  the  new  machinery, 
Uiey  made  of  the  same  goods  and  of  fancy  cords,  thicksets,  etc.,  326 
pieces  of  7823  yards. 

During  this  time,  several  other  essays  were  made  in  cotton  spinning. 

(1)  For  filller  pftrtienUn  of  the  bUtoiy,    the  reader  ia  refeired  to  White's  Memoir  of 
diSealtiee,  aad  raboeqaent  nieeeee  of  Slater    Slater :  Philadelphia,  18M. 
mad  the  eottsa  bsaiaeea  in  New  Bagfaad, 
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Jennies  of  Hargreaves'  pattern  were  obtained,  and  warp  for  mixed  goods 
of  linen  and  cotton  was  span  from  rolls  prepared  by  hand-cards  in  the 
cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  and  was  woven  principally  by  Scotch  and 
Irish  weavers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  were  attempted,  the  warp 
was  obtained  from  Almy  &  Brown,  as  the  jenny  was  not  adapted  for  hard 
twist,  and  from  this  time  fell  into  disuse.  No  sheetings,  shirtings,  checks, 
or  ginghams  were  made  before  1790. 

At  East  Qreenwich,  where  the  cotton  business  had  also  been  attempted, 
Herman  Vandausen,  a  German,  also  about  1790  commenced  the  calico 
printing  business.  He  cut  his  own  blocks  (samples  of  which  and  of  his 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Historical  Society  at  Providence),  and 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woven  in  families  for  the 
people  generally.  Although  encouraged  by  John  Brown,  an  India  trader, 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  than  to  print  cottons,  and  the  business 
was  given  up.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  English 
and  India  cottons  and  yam  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  which  a  remedy  was  soon  provided 
by  the  General  Government 

The  Byfield  Factory  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  has  been  asserted  was 
the  first  regular  factory  in  the  United  States,  was  not  established  nntil 
1793,  and  for  several  years  after,  was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  Cloth. 

We  have  now  to  notice,  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simultaneoosly 
in  dififerent  places  to  manufacture  cotton,  an  Association,  before  alladed 
to,  which  was  quite  as  early  formed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 
Cottoa  foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individaal  in- 
'^'  fluence  of  its  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  infinential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spinning  jenny  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  Philadelphia, 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1775  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  "Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  was  instituted,  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  Arkwright  machinery  had  been  defeated.  Mr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufactured  the  ordinary  cotton  stvft 
afterward  made  at  the  infant  New  England  factories,  and,  as  s  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  betwe^ 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  citiien  of  the  United  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  eng^agements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  was 
governed  by  a  president,  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managers,  and  a  committee  for  manufactures,  all,  eicept  the  com* 
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mittee,  chosen  annoally  by  ballot.  Each  member  paid  an  admission  fee 
of  ten  shillings,  and  the  same  sum  annaally  toward  a  general  fand  to 
defray  expenses  and  for  premiums.  Subscriptions  of  £10  or  upward,  to 
constitute  a  manufacturing  fund,  were  received  from  individuals  or  com- 
panies, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  factories,  the  subscribers  to  be 
entitled  to  the  profits  of  the  same.  The  subscribers  were  to  be  owners  of 
the  ground,  buildings  and  improvements  belonging  to  the  society,  etc., 
and  the  shares  were  made  transferable.  The  manufacturing  operations 
were  controlled  by  the  manufacturing  committee,  chosen  annually  by  the 
Bobecribers  to  that  fund. 

By  appointment  of  a  previous  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent 
and  influential  enconrager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures, 
Aidtmmof  delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  in  the  University  of 
Teach c«x«.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  9th  August,  1787,  which  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  industrious  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  as  much  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  purpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  many  others,  appears  to  have  been  made  agaiust  the 
establishment  of  manufactories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  A 
proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  as  the  most  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measures  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  this  connection  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
tbe  Southern  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  manufacturers  expected  the  greatest  profits,  and  upon  which 
some  established  factories  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  raised  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  double  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, European  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonies  to  foreign  countries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  tbe  year  1762,  and 
still  more  since  the  late  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
then  made  in  the  State  was  given.  These  included  hosiery,  hats  and 
gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  goods, 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  etc.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  the 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri- 
can linens,  in  the  benefits  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cottoD,'  were  MTerallj  arged  as  lo  many  indacemeota  to  ondertake  maoa- 
factares.  He  recommeuded  the  ezemptioD  from  duties  of  raw  material^ 
dje  fltoffs,  and  certain  implements ;  premiams  for  asefol  ioTentiooi  and 
fHrooetsea ;  the  invitation  of  foreign  artists  to  settle  by  grants  of  land,  and 
that  every  emigrant  ship  should  be  visited  to  ascertain  what  personi  wert 
on  board  capable  of  constmcting  nsefol  machines  or  of  conducting  maaa* 
factures.  The  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manufactures  was  illustrated  hf 
the  fact  that  the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of  the  finer  kinda 
of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  and  other  trinkets,  waa  sap- 
posed  to  amount  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cost  Um 
wearers  sixty  thousand  dollars.  In  urging  the  benefits  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  manufactures  in  their  midst,  he  ventured  the  assertion 
that  the  value  of  American  productions  annually  consumed  by  the  mann- 
facturers  of  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  makers  of  flour,  lumber,  and  bar 
iron,  was  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  its  exports  in  the  most 
plentiful  year. 

The  Board  of  Managers,  in  November,  offered  a  gold  medal  of  tb« 
value  of  $20  for  the  most  useful  engine  or  machine,  to  be  moved  by  water, 
pNninini  of  ^^^>  ^^  Otherwise,  by  which  the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  mana- 
thaSociAty.  facturing  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp,  shoakl  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  in  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton ;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State;  for 
letter  press,  in  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper ;'  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  and  bottles ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  for  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(I)  A  eonpMiy  of    Engliih  merehuita,  whieh  Jmdm  Watt,  In  th«  foUovlBf  year, 

with  •  Iwf*  eapital,  wu  about  baing  form-  carried  orar  ttom    Paria  to  Olaagow.    It 

•d,  it  U  aaid,  bafora  tha  Rarolotioo,  to  im-  appaart  not  to  hara  ba«a  emplojrad  at  If •■• 

port  tha    hrtn  liaana    of    Enropa  to  ba  ebaatar  aatU  iba  yaar  afWr  tka  data  ia  tke 

blaaohad  in  thia  eoantrj,  where  tha  inparior  tast.    Dr.  Beory,  of  that  aitj,  aaggaatad 

•aaahina  and  plaoty  of  land  was  an  indnea-  tba  saa  of  ehlorida  of  lima  is  tha  fbna  of 

■•at  Linena  bad  long  baan  eant  lo  Holland  Uaaahiag  powdam,  to  gat  rid  of  Iha  mnkmt 

iB  ba  blaaokad.  and  tha  time  (eix  to  eight  vapor.    Tba  tliaa  of  Uaaahlag  waa  tad«aa< 

aaaiha)  raqairad  for  tba  proeaaa  and  tha  bjr  thaaa  aaaaa  hpm  mtmHu  alaaal  la  m 

•staat  ot  froaad  ooenpiad,  ia  tha  middl*  mt»j  hoan;  bat  the  add  waa  aappaa*^ 

«f  tha  laat  aaataty,  graatl7  abatraalad  ttvm  >ol  wlthoat  r«a«on,  probablj,  in  tha  lalhaay 

flMftaCtaorthemaaafWetara.  Tbediaaorary  of  tha  art.  to  ii^ara  tha  Ihhria.    Thawaa 

Wf  Bahaala,  la  1774.  of  the  propartiae  of  Cooper,  aflarward  a  proaiiiiaal  ■••  la  Ihia 

ahlorl«a,«a«  aeareeljr  leae  vainable  to  tha  aonntrjr,  waa  oca  of  iha  aarilaat  arilaa  Ma>ah» 

aottoa  and  Una*  oianafiMtarae  than  tha  ■••  •»  hj  ibia  method  in  Maaahaatar. 
ebanloal  lavaatloaa  af  tha  Muaa  aga.    Bar>       (i)  Tba   praaiiam    in  thia   hrnaah  waa 

tbollet.  In  irSft,  iatradaead  tha  aaa  af  axy.  girea  t«  tha  pahliahan  of  a  6anMa  bool^ 

aariatia  or  hjrdreahlorie  acid  ia  bloaahiag,  ia  Laacaetar. 
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And  the  greatest  Domber  of  ptniths'  aoTila ;  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  great- 
est quantity  of  potash  and  pearlashes,  and  for  the  greatest  qaantitj  and 
variety  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  earths  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  propriety  and  value  of  premiums  and  honorary  rewards, 
when  jndicioosly  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  the 
arts,  there  can  be  little  doubt  The  offer  of  this  Society  and  the  subse- 
quent award  of  a  Urg^  sum  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  making 
rolls  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 
have  finally  determined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.  The  pre- 
mium for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former  business  in  the  United  States  by  John  Ilewson,  a  Kevolu- 
tioitary  soldier,  who  also,  in  March,  17 89,  received  a  loan  of  £200  from 
the  State,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  "  to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  within  this 
State/"  How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high- 
est premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
mencement, about  this  time,  of  the  first  white-lead  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  by  Mr.  Wetherill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
B»partoftfc«^**™  its  Organization,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
CMBBiitM.  ^jf  jjjgj,.  operations  to  the  23d  of  August.  It  furnishes  some 
interesting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
specie  to  £1327  10s.  %d.,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  np  the  manufactory,  to  £453  10s.  2d.,  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of  £874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  flax  and  em- 
ployed between  two  and  #iree  hundred  women  in  spinning  linen  yam 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  four  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
spinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  obstructions  caused 
by  foreign  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  work  until 
12th  April,  1788.     The  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(1)  John  Hewson,  it  U  laid,  wm  inritcd  who  inlMrited  his  fatber*!  probitj  and  be- 
to  tbia  coaotry  from  Baglaod  bjr  Beojamia  oerolenee,  and  only  recently  died  at  tbe 
Franklin,  and  hariag  eapoawd  Uto  eanse  age  of  93.  General  Waahington  wa«  accui 
of  the  Rerolation,  be  wai  taken  prUoner  by  tomed  to  point,  with  patriotic  pride,  to 
the  British  at  the  battle  of  Monaoath.  domestie  fabrics  npon  the  person  of  Mr*. 
Harinf  aad*  kit  eeeape,  tfky  gviaeM  re-  Wasbinftom  fh>m  tbe  esublishment  of  the 
ward  were  ofered  for  his  re-eaptnre,  dead  elder  Hewsoa.  He  was  elected  in  Oct,  I78S, 
oral!  re.  His  print  works  were  near  Rich-  to  print  for  tbe  Society.  Bobert  Taylor  waa 
mond,  where  Dyottrille  now  is,  and  were  his  competitor, 
eostinned  by  hij  sob,  of  the  Mme  naact 
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with  which  had  been  manafactared,  op  to  23d  of  Aagast,  the  followiog 
goods  :  Jeans,  2959^  yds,  cordurojs,  197^,  federal  rib,  67,  beaver  fustian, 
57,  plain  cottons,  1567^,  linen,  925,  tow  linen,  1337^ — total,  7,111  jdi. 
In  addition  to  these,  they  had  in  the  looms  200  yards  of  jeans,  corduroys, 
cottons  and  linen.  They  had  sold  np  to  that  time  of  jeans,  cotton  and 
linen  yam,  6ne  and  tow  linen  to  the  valae  of  £458  5s.  lldL  The  D«t 
profit  npon  their  operations  was  aboat  £72,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent 
per  annum.  Between  the  23d  of  August  and  the  Ist  of  November,  they 
manufactured  of  jeans,  corduroys,  flowered  cotton,  cottons,  flax  linens, 
tow  linens,  and  birdeye,  4016  yards,  of  which  over  one-half,  or  2095  yda., 
were  cottons,  and  they  had  240  yards  in  the  looms.  The  entire  product 
from  the  beginning  amounted  to  11,367  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persons  who  understood  the  bleaching  business,  only 
190  yards  of  cotton  had  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Measrs. 
George  Clymer  and  Tench  Coxe,  considered  this  exhibit  of  their  opera- 
tions  as  highly  encouraging,  especially  as  the  price  of  flax  had  fallen  from 
nincpence  and  tenpence  the  pound  to  sevenpence,  and  would  probably  be 
lower  on  account  of  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  cotton  had 
also  declined  in  price  from  2h.  7|<f.  a  pound  to  2«.  or  28.  id.  The  price 
of  cotton  would  be  kept  down  should  its  cultivation  snceeed  in  the 
Southern  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  mannfactnre 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  former  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — the  linen  yam — could  not  be  spun  by  machinery,  it  was 
certain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  horses  or  water,  most 
greatly  increase  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £100, 
could  now  be  purchased  for  £60 ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  pdd  £88, 
for  £15,  and  smaller  implements  were  redu4ld  in  price  in  proportion. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  different  persons  made  the 
cost  of  a  given  quality  of  olive-colored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  2s.  bd.  and 
8s.  i^d.  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  British,  which  sold  for  Ss.  Sd. ; 
flax  being  rated  at  Id.,  cotton  at  2s.  Zd.  per  pound,  weaving  at  Id.,  and 
dyeing  and  calendering  at  id.  a  yard.  The  American  goods  were  abort 
half  an  inch  wider  and  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committee 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  conviction  of 
the  importance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  "  beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  mannfactnre  by  firesh  snbaerip* 
tions,  until  a  knowledge  and  due  sense  of  its  value  shall  induce  some 
proper  persons,  either  citixens  or  foreigners,  to  undertake   the  bust- 


On  the  89th  March,  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  manufactory,  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "  Act  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
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Kanafactores  of  the  State."  This  Act,  which  was  limited  to  two  jeare, 
prohibited,  under  certain  penalties,  the  exportation  of  manafactaring 
^^^  machines,  the  scarcity  of  which  was  the  great  obstacle  to  such 
•aMWMc^   undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  bj  the  editor  of  the  American 


Mosenm,  M.  Carey,  to  hare  owed  its  existence  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1787,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  calculated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  agency  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  common  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
in  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
importation  of  Manchester  goods.  In  October,  1788,  a  reward  of  £100 
was  given  John  Hague,  of  Alexandria,  Ya.,  for  a  carding  machine  completed 
for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"  An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State."  This  Act  was 
designed  to  assist "  The  Manufacturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordingly  been  established  with 
g^at  prospect  of  success  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  8ub« 
scribed  to  which  [were]  inadequate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  extensive  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."  It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  subscribe  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Rittenbouse,  in  favor 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  Jr.,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  for  the  sum  of 
one  thousand  pounds,  April  9,  1789.'  The  manufactory  was  burned 
down  on  the  night  of  the  24th  March,  1790,*  and  evidence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  was  fired  by  design,  a  reward  was  offered  by  the  State 
for  the  detection  of  the  culprit. 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Coxe  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  cotton  are  believed  to  have  hod  much 
iaia«M«ar  influence  with  the  members  of  the  Convention  assembled  in 
um  soeiMj.  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution under  which  a  more  efficient  government  could  be  adopted  to 

(1)  Lawt  of  Peuujrlraaia.  ColoaUl  B«-  (treet,  now  No.  322,  was  entirelj  dectrojed 
eonU,  xrL  01.  by  fir«,  together  with  a  quaatity  of  good  ib*> 

(2)  "March  24.  1790.— About  11  o'clock    chlnery."— 5»a//i««'  Ckrom.  Table*. 

»t  aight,   the    Cali<o   Manofaetory  at  the  The  lite  of  thia  factory  tbas  appean  to 

8.  W.  comer  of  Market  and  Ninth  ttreeta,  hare  been  the  lame  aa  that  of  the  Manafae. 

Philadelphia,     adjoining    Peter    Markoe'a  tnring  Society  of  1775,  and  waa  rented  of 

boose,  then  called  the  upper  end  of  Market  William  Bingham  at  £40  per  annum. 
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remedj  the  nomeroos  evils  arising  nnder  the  old  Confederation.  The 
Soathern  delegates,  on  returning  home,  generally  recommended  the  calti- 
Tation  of  cotton,  and  with  anch  success  as  to  secure  increued  attention 
to  that  crop.  The  same  influence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  induced 
the  first  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Ciymer  was  a  member,  to  protect  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  by  a  duty  of  3d.  a  pound 
on  foreign  cotton,  and  of  five  per  cent.,  which  was  soon  after  increased 
to  twelve  and  a  half,  on  foreign  mannroctured  cottons.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  derived  important  hints,  in 
the  formation  of  his  fiscal  scheme,  and  much  material  for  his  able  report 
on  Manufactures,  from  the  statesmanlike  views  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  assistant,  Mr.  Coxe.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  cotton  culture 
for  the  creation  of  a  redundant  staple,  and  of  manufactures  as  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  latter  waa 
unremitting  and  enthusiastic.  His  writings  on  the  subject  constitute  a 
principal  source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  industry  during  a 
number  of  years  succeeding  the  peace.  His  review  of  the  work  of  Lord 
Sheffield  \»  an  able  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  writer,  who  opposed 
the  liberal  commercial  treaty  with  the  late  Colonies,  introduced  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects ;  that  no  treaty  with  them  could  be  binding 
on  all  the  States,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  remain  dependent  chiefly 
upon  Great  Britain  for  most  kinds  of  manufactures,  in  which  they  could 
never  rival  the  former,  and  that  they  had  few  surplus  productions  which 
the  remaining  Colonies  of  the  Crown  could  not  furnish  wiUi  equal 
Cacility. 

We  learn  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coxe,  that  Pennsylvania,  within  a 
a  year  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destruction  of  the  small  manufactory 
fiu^ot%  ftbove  referred  to,  was  in  poaeesiion  of  a  full  set  of  the  Ark- 
ta^alftova  '"^g^t  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  complete 
'f-i^  works  of  the  water-mill  for  spinning  hemp  and  worsted  yam.* 
He  strongly  advocated  the  introduction  of  manufactures  on  a  large  seale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  up  and  publiiihed  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manufacturing  town  in 

(1)  Wmim   PoIUrd,   of    Phlladdpkia,  dtlphia.  ud  at  Hartfbrd.  Cobb.,  aad  PraH. 

piUMtod,  DmmbUt  10,  1791.  a  bmmIiIm  dweo,  R.  I.    At  PhiladolpUo,  Joha  Batlw, 

for  vplnniDK  cotton,  which  U  lUlwl  by  Mr.  "Coltoo  UMbiDo  .Makoraad  PUa*  Makor,* 

WhIU  to  bar*  bMB  tbo  Irat  waUr-fhuB*  oarriod  oa  at  111  N.  Thitd  •t.aad  a  Mr. 

•ractwi  tbara.    Tho  waai  of  ni«««M  ob  Iho  Oarllek.  tnm  Qnl  Brilata,  alao  aukda  tbta. 

part  of  tho  laroBior,  rotardod  tha  aottaa  FtUi  Ciawford  aada  fljriBg  abatUM  at  ibat 

•aaaflMlWB  la  PkUadolpblB.    OoMaa  ■».  ttaa  at  M4  8.  SMoad  at 
•klaary  of  aU  klada  waa  tbaa  Budo  at  Pbtla. 
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ibtt  iDterior  of  the  State,  which  should  be  to  Philadelphia  what  Man- 
Chester,  Leeds,  Birmioghain,  and  Sheffield  were  to  their  respectire 
seaports.  A  capital  of  6ve  handred  thoosand  dollars,  raised  either  bj 
the  8ui>3criptious  of  an  associated  company,  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  foods  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
porchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  whereon  the  factories  for  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dwellings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com- 
plete manufacturing  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  around.  Navigable  communication  with 
the  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
soggestion  was  afterward  acted  upon  by  a  "  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  useful  Manufactures,"  which,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  November,  1791,  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey,  with 
extensive  privileges  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  Manufactures  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic.  Although  not  immediately  successful,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foundation  of  the  present  active  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  numerous  cotton  factories,  that  having  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  furnished  from  the  same  source  some  interesting  particulars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  manufactures  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  family  manu- 
factures. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  household  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
iBcrwuM  «Bd  manufacturing  establishments  for  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
S'.^'h'oM  ^^^^  *^  other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
lUaa&ettuM.  average  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1789,  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
average  of  several  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  quantities  of  muslins,  cali- 
coes, and  other  cottons,  nankeens,  and  silks  from  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  invoices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent  above  the  price 
at  Calcutta,  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade.  British  manu- 
factures, at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market, 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  upon  the  easiest  credit. 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
American  trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  importations  of  duck  and 
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Other  linens  from  Russia  and  Holland  also  greatly  increased.  "So  leas 
than  twcntjT'tiro  ships  arrived  in  American  ports  in  the  year  1790  from 
8t  Petersburg,  laden  with  cordage,  tickings,  drillings,  diaper,  broad, 
narrow,  and  printed  linens,  crash  sheeting,  rovers'  dnck,  hemp,  flax,  and 
iron.  Notwithstanding  these  large  importations,  there  had  been  a  very 
great  and  general  increase  in  the  number  of  manufactom  and  in  the 
amoont  of  their  products. 

The  city  and  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  total  population  of  43,000, 
contained,  exclusive  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2,200 
persons  who  might  properly  be  denominated  manufacturers,  or  over 
one-fourth  of  the  8,600  adult  males  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  Several 
inland  towns  of  the  State,  and  some  in  other  States,  exceeded  that  pro> 
portion  of  manufacturers.  The  extent  of  the  household  industry  and  its 
future  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  Sheffield.  "  The  prog^ress  and 
present  state  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the  natural  industry,"  Mr. 
Coxe  observes,  "  exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  believed,  that  has  been  formed 
of  it  either  in  this  country  or  in  Euro])e.  In  all  the  States  inhabited 
almost  entirely  by  white  people,  domestic  manufactures  are  known  to  be 
very  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus  for  the  use  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union." 

But  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  nnmerons,  and  near  the  see^ 
coasts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtained,  this  branch  of 
BoaMkoiii  Manufactures  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illustration 
{[jglH^ffyis  furnished  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  ft 
^'•'•■''^  navigable  river,  where  the  whites  were  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  taken  indiscriminately,  it  waa 
ascertained  that,  among  a  total  of  301  persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc.,  1907  yards ;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  1007  yards ;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  fine 
stockings.  The  finer  qualities  of  Cloth  were  worth  60  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  42  cents ;  and  the  total  value  of  their  industry  was 
$1670.  The  highest  value  made  in  one  family  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$21.50.  There  was  bat  one  family  in  the  twenty  that  did  not  maoa- 
facture. 

Another  example  of  twenty  families,  taken  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  famished  the  following  products  of  family  industry.  Linen,  1095 
yards;  woolen,  344  yards;  cotton,  1681  yards;  stockings,  174  pairs; 
shoes  made  on  the  estates,  887  pairs;  total  valae,  $1791.  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  family  manufactares  generally.  In  the 
maritime  counties  of  Aecomac  and  Northampton,  Yirginia,  in  a  district 
fontalning  2729  families,  it  was  ascerUinod  that  816,000  yards  of  flaxen 
Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  80,000  yards  of 
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cotton,  and  45,000  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  besides  a  qaantity  of  coarse 
stockings.  All  the  shoes  and  three-foartbs  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  country  from  materials  grown  on  the  farms,  including  the  cotton 
Qsed.  Four  other  counties  showed  an  average  of  nearlj  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  family,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
apparel  worn  was  produced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  iu  Virginia,  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  believed 
that,  throughout  the  State,  three-fourths  of  all  the  Clothing  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seven-eighths  of  it. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  family  manufactures  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  substantial  middling  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods.  It  was  the  same  in  Georgia.  In 
North  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  attentive  to  domestic  manufactures 
as  in  Virginia,  and  some  good  cotton  stufiFs  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warville,  August  15, 
1786,  observes,  "  The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it,  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mixed.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen,  but  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufac- 
tured by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  agricultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  and  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manufactures.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
cording  machine,  and  loom  with  flying'shuttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1788,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  "  in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  succeed  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,"  and  that  it  was  "  not  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind." 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
Honiehoid  lincus  had  affected  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  article 
JJ""{j^'"**  from  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
Baiiand.  (cxclusive  of  thosc  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  sail  cloth,  bed-ticks,  some  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  nails 
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•nd  ipilces,  some  silk  bottons,  handkerchiefs,  ribands  and  ftvft,  Mwiog> 
silk,  threads,  fringes,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

In  Mansachasetts  the  importation  of  foreign  manofactares  was  less  by 
one-half  than  it  was  twenty  years  before,  although  popaUlion  had 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of  home-made  artielm 
were  shipped  oat  of  the  State.  The  dress,  furniture,  and  outwtfd 
cargoes  gave  eridence  of  the  increase  of  domestic  production.  In  ft 
regular  factory  there  were  made  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domestic  manufactoree 
throughout  the  Union ;  100  tons  of  nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pain 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,356 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.  Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,979  yards  were  made  ia 
families,  and  not  in  regular  factories,  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  which 
contained  4,562  inhabitants.  Pattern  cards  of  86  specimens  of  these  new 
manufactures  were  exhibited.  Yet  Ipswich  was  a  seaport,  and  lac«  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.  Other  towns  in  Massachasetta  aad 
Connecticut  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent  The  financial 
troubles  growing  out  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit,  and  th« 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inefficient  Federal  govem- 
ment  could  not  relieve,  produced  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Maaaaehv- 
tetts  in  1786,  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  tiie  we  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  manafiwtarw. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherishing  the  native  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  encouraged  by  Oovemor  Bow* 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  industry. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progreaa  had  been 
made.  The  number  of  regular  factories  in  the  former  was  great  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population.  The  linen  manufactures  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Providence  and  vicinity, 
80,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  S5,265  yards  of  linen,  6,858  of  cotton,  8,165  of  woolen,  512  of  car- 
pcting,  and  4,098  pair  of  stockings,  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
fringe  were  made,  alt  of  which  were  hoaschold  fabrics. 

The  number  of  fulling-mills  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  ^e  extaat 
of  the  hou!ichoId  manufactures  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  eatab- 
llahed  manufactory  of  any  extent 

New  Jersey  had  in  1784  forty -one  fulling-mills  for  homdioid  woolen% 
but  they  had  no  woolen  faetoriet. 

Fulling-mills  were  Terj  nnmeront  throughout  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  ten  in  the  vieinity  of  Reading.  The  number  of  oll-milla  indicated 
n  greftt  production  of  flax,  and  aa  no  regular  linen  (actoriee  existed, » 
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Tast  honsehold  manofactare  of  linen  was  to  be  inferred.  The  sale  of  spin- 
ning-wheel irooa  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  It 90,  amounted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domestic  use  in  families — an  increase  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent,  over  the  pretions  year.  In  Lancaster,  the  largest  inland 
town  in  the  United  States  in  1786,  were  about  TOO  families,  of  whom  234 
were  manafactnrers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers, 
25  tailors,  25  weavers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  3  stocking 
weavers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  town  were  4  oil-mills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  fulling-mill,  which  indicated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manufactures.  The  increase  must  have  been  great 
in  the  four  subsequent  years.  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  Counties 
were  among  the  most  active  in  manufactures  of  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union,  Delaware,  Bucks,  Chester,  and  Montgomery 
had  also  very  numerous  manufactures  and  much  household  industry, 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  130,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  manufac- 
turers in  each  was  severally  40,  15,  and  23.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  up  since  the  war,  and  numbered  32 
manufacturers  of  25  different  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  manufactures  to  the  agricul- 
tural population. 

Frederick  and  Elizabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win- 
chester, Virginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  in  domestic  industry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dozen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  which 
was  often  ordered  from  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  2s.  to  2s.  Bd.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufactures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughout  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a  self-dependent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  household,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama, 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  their  family  manufactares.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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the  foregoing  particalani.  ventared,  however,  to  make  a  compntotion  of 
the  Talae  of  hosiery  and  Cloths  of  wool,  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  produced 
annoallj  in  1790,  on  the  basis  of  the  partial  retoms  from  Virginia.  The 
population  of  that  State,  ezclasiTe  of  Kentucky,  was  70,825  families. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  returns,  which  gave  the  rate  of  $83^  to  each 
family,  and  rejecting  one-third  and  odd  numbers  for  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, he  obtained  the  sum  of  $3,900,000  as  the  value  of  household  manu- 
factures alone,  exclusive  of  the  work  of  regular  tanners,  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  weavers,  and  other  tradesmen  in  Virginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rate,  the  population  of  the  United  States,  taken  at  3,900,000 
persons,  would  yield  a  value  of  above  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annually 
of  such  manufactures.'  It  is  at  least  certain  that  this  species  of  industry, 
combined  with  the  product  of  regular  factories  for  the  production  of 
various  species  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  far  toward  a  full  supply 
of  the  necessary  clothing  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  population  outside  of  the 
large  towns  had  been  long  inured,  and  the  less  artificial  wants  of  all  com- 
pared  with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  questioned  if  the  people  of  that  day  were  not  as  really  inde- 
pendent of  other  countries  for  such  necessaries  as  their  descendants  at 
present 

The  great  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  given  to  the 
increase  and  improvement  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  into 
existence  many  small  manufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Our  previons 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  encourage- 
ment in  the  several  Colonies.  Rapid  progress  was  made,  after  the 
war,  in  agriculture;  and  Ag^cultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  few 
yean,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  that 
end,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufac- 
tures did  in  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1785,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  these  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  country  was  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricnlture,"  in 
South  Carolina,  which  was  chartered  the  same  year.  This  society  tnmed 
\t»  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  In  addition  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  caterpillar  which  infested  the  cotton  plant ;  for  a  practi- 
cable method  of  discharging  stains  firom  cotton  and  rendering  it  porfeeUy 
white ;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  eastor  ses»- 
mum,  cotton,  and  sanflower  seeds,  for  senna,  cassia,  rhabarb,  hop%  nukd- 

(1)  Vl««  «r  the  Caltad  8«alM^  Ml 
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der,  figs,  etc.,  it  offered  *  medal  to  tbe  person  wbo  shoald  first  establish 
and  keep  within  tbe  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  true  merino  breed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  tbe  earliest  effort  to  procure  that  valoable 
animal  for  America;  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  people  of  Carolina, 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  tbe  breed  was  as  early  as  the  first  intro- 
dnction  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia,  which  afterward  became  so  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  The  German  province  procnred  the  stock  in  that 
year,  and  France  during  the  next,  but  it  was  not  introduced  into  these 
States  nntil  the  year  1802,  when  Mr.  Jerris  and  Colonel  Humphreys, 
and  Chancellor  Liringston,  of  New  York,  sent  to  America  the  merino 
wooled  sheep. 

Indeed,  Carolina,  in  which  the  aseful  arts  had  not  before  met  with  tbe 
encoaragement  they  deserved,  seemed  about  this  time  to  have  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.  Tbe  legislature,  in  the  previous  year, 
enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  books, 
and  to  inventors  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discoveries.  A 
eorrespondent  of  tbe  American  Museum,  writing  from  Charleston,  in  Jntj, 
1790,  states  that  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  Hills  of  the 
Santee,  near  Statesburg,  ginning,  carding,  and  other  machines,  driven  by 
water,  and  also  spinning  machines  with  84  spindles  each,  with  every 
necessary  article  for  manufacturing  cotton.  If  this  information  be 
correct,  the  attempt  to  manufacture  by  machinery  the  cotton  which  they 
were  then  beginning  to  cultivate  extensively  was  nearly  as  early  as 
those  of  the  Northern  States.  A  fulling  and  dressing-mill  for  fine  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  work  on  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba 
River,  whi^  was  kept  fully  employed  by  the  spinners  and  weavers,  and 
the  operations  of  dyeing,  fulling,  and  pressing  were  well  performed  by 
artists  from  Great  Britain.  A  fulling-mill  had  been  still  earlier  erected 
in  Pendleton  district,  on  Cane  Creek,  which  afterward  suspended  opera- 
tions for  want  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business.  Cotton  gins 
were  worked  by  water  in  that  district  about  this  time.  The  ordinary 
^ool  of  the  country  had,  however,  been  somewhat  improved  by  atten- 
tion, and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  in  a  better  manner  and 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

As  early  as  1736,  John  Davis,  a  clothier  of  Connecticut,  proposed  to 
"  instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manufacture ;"  and  in 
stoekiDir  1787,  Samuel  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  announced  that  he  was 
CoKBMtieai.  "prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  m  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  upon  a  new  constructed  plan."  Much 
of  the  wool  in  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted,  and  a  con- 
27 
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•iderable  part  of  it  nsed  in  the  stocking  manafactare.  In  1777,  Jamw 
Wallace,  a  stocking  weaver  from  abroad,  petitioned  the  Aasemblj  of 
Coooecticut  for  a  loan  of  £100,  to  erect  stocking-Ioomtt  and  a  machine 
to  spin  the  materials.  He  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mana- 
factare of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  stockings,  which  be  coald  make  as 
cheap  as  any  imported  ;  bat  his  petition  was  not  allowed.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  afterward  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  self-winding  clock,  also  sought  from  the  Assembly  a  premium 
for  making  stockings  in  looms.  In  1789,  Thomas  Hubbard  and  Chris- 
topher Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  who  had  erected  eight  stocking-looms, 
asked  for  themselves  and  their  apprentices  an  exemption  from  poll  taxes, 
which  was  granted  by  the  lower  but  refused  by  the  upper  Hoose. 

About  the  same  time  a  woolen  manufactory  was  established  at  Hart- 
ford under  the  patronage  of  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  and  with  encour- 
agement from  the  legislature.  We  are  informed  by  De  War- 
•trt^oTu  Tille,  that  between  September,  1788,  and  September,  1789, 
about  five  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  were  made  there,  some  of 
which  sold  at  five  dollars  a  yard.  Qeneral  Washington,  while  on  his 
eastern  tour  in  the  latter  year,  visited  it  in  company  with  Col.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Col.  Jesse  Root,  on  the  26th  October,  at 
which  time  it  "seemed  to  be  going  on  with  spirit."  "Their  broadcloths," 
he  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date,  "  are  not  of  the  first  quality  as  yet, 
but  they  are  good,  as  are  their  coatings,  cassimeres,  serges,  and  ever- 
lastings ;  of  the  first,  that  is,  broadcloth,  I  ordered  a  suit  to  be  sent  to 
me  at  New  York,  and  of  the  latter  a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for 
my  servants.  All  the  parts  of  this  business  are  performed  at  the  manu- 
factory, except  the  spinning — this  is  done  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  paid  by  the  cut."'  He  is  said  to  have  read  his  speech  to  Congress, 
in  the  ensuing  January,  in  a  full  suit  of  broadcloth  made  at  the  Hartford 
factory,  and  presented  by  the  owners.  Cloths  of  gray-mixed  or  pepper- 
and-salt  colors  were  well  made  at  this  factory ;  and  many,  prominent 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth,  an  active  patron  of  domestic 
indastry,  Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  France,  and  Baron  Steoben,  set  the 
example  of  wearing  them.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  invented  a  button, 
expressly  to  be  worn  with  them,  which  was  made  from  the  conch  shell, 
like  the  wampnmpeage,  or  Indian  coin.  Robert  Pierpont,  a  Cloth- 
dresser  of  Hartford,  in  the  seven  months  following  September.  1789, 
finished  at  one  press  8,184  yards  of  Cloth,  of  which  5,88S  yards  were 
fulled  Cloth. 
The  President  remarks  in  his  diary,  that  he  did  not  hear  mnch  of  the 

(1)  BvwtM't  Mo«al  VenoB  Ptpm,  No.  IS,  p.  M. 
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linen  manufactare  while  at  New  Haren,  and  that  it  seemed  to  be  less 
important  than  be  bad  bees  kd  to  beliere.  He,  however,  "saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  whiek  bad  been  manufactared  from  the 
cocoons  raised  in  the  town,  and  silic  thread  tery  fine."  All,  except  the 
weaving,  was  the  work  of  private  families. 

A  cotton  mannfactory  on  a  large  scale  was  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  successful  than  some  others  of  the  kind.  A 
duck  factory  was  also  commenced  at  Hartford  ;  and  another,  chiefly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  ConnecticAt,  was,  about  the  year  1788,  set  on  foot 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  During  the  next  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
acme  profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  houses  also,  ia  Connecti- 
cut and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '89,  a  large  mannfactory  of  sail  duck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  Qeneral  Conrt,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
spinners  were  each  formed  into  a  society  for  mutual  aid  of  the  members, 
with  a  system  of  laws  for  its  governance.  Quarrels,  profanity,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
weavers,  and  a  fine,  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  offender,  went  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  punished  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  be 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  into  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  measures  to  promote  industry  and  self-government  were 
very  successful.  The  duck  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America,  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  Massachuneits,  of  eight  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  1790,  had  her 
sails  and  cordage  wholly  of  Boston  manufacture.  The  factory,  in  1792,  pro- 
duced about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt.  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  in  the  struggles  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  and 
Tisited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  1789 :  "They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
spinning  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  fastened  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (girls)  turn  the  wheels  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it; 
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bnt  M  they  are  paid  by  the  piece,  or  work  thcj  do,  there  if  no  other 
rettraiot  apoa  them  but  to  come  at  8  o*cloclc  in  the  morning  and  retom 
at  6  in  the  evening.  They  are  daughters  of  decayed  families,  and  are 
girls  of  character — none  others  are  admitted.  The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  work  is  ,  but  the  Managers  eX' 
pect  to  increase  them  to  This  is  a  work  of  public  utility  and  prirate 

advantage.  From  hence  I  went  to  the  card  manufactory,  where  I  waa 
informed  about  900  hands  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
all  kinds  of  cards  are  made ;  and  tb%re  are  machines  for  ezecoting 
every  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditious  manner,  especially  in 
cutting  and  bending  teeth,  which  is  done  at  one  stroke.  They  have 
made  63,000  pair  of  cards  in  a  year,  and  can  undersell  the  im- 
ported cards — nay,  cards  of  this  manufactory  have  been  smuggled  into 
England. "' 

A  sail-cloth  manufactory  waa  also  commenced  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  in 
1789,  which  several  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  but  did 
not  Bnally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  were  likewise  established 
at  Salem  and  Nantucket,  and  at  Exeter,  X.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flourishing  concerns.  The  large 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
foreign  commercial  relations  of  the  country,  had  a  tendency  to  foater 
manufactures  of  that  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  that  the  Hartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
another  was  set  up  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  produced  between  five 
and  six  thousand  yards  of  fulled  Cloth  yearly.  Another  waa  in  operation 
in  Watertown  in  1790.  Middlesex  County,  in  1796,  poasessed  twenty- 
four  fulling-mills.  In  some  of  tlte  interior  towns  a  large  amount  of 
woolen  Cloth  was  produced,  and  employed  many  fulling-mills  and  small 
establiMhroents  in  dressing  and  dyeiug  it.  In  the  old  agricultural  county 
of  Worcester  the  fulling-mills  and  clothiers'  works  had  increaaed  in  1793 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  in  number,  chiefly  employed  upon  the  home- 
spun fabrics  of  the  farmers.  Cloth  of  fine  scarlet  and  deep-bine,  whieli 
were  then  favorite  colors,  was  made  and  dressed  in  a  creditable  manner. 
At  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County,  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen 
manufactures,  a  fulling-mill  of  the  kind  then  in  use,  "  an  old-fashioned, 
double-action  crank  mill,  driven  by  a  three  foot  open  bucket  water-wheel,** 
requiring  a  strong  head  of  water,  waa  erected  in  1770  by  Valentine 
Rathban,  who  charged  40  to  60  cts.  a  yard  for  fulling  and  finishing 
Cloth.  Six  yean  after,  another,  on  an  improved  plan,  waa  bnilt  In  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  Pitt.iiteld  Woolen  Company'k  Mills,  by 

(I)  Moaal  T«nioa  P»pM«,  N«w  IS,  IIS. 
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Deacon  Barb«r.  Jacob  Ensign  and  others  followed,  and  fallincr-mills 
soon  becaoM  namerous.  The  first  /ine  broadcloth  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  was  produced  at  PittsGeld  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  merino  sheep.  It  was  made  bj  Arthur  Scholfield,  who  came 
to  the  coantry  in  1789  with  Samnel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  he  bad  previonslj 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  River,  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  New- 
barj,  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  country.  Having  proved  anprofitable  in  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  Bartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company,  who  in  1806  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfield,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  machinery  at  Pittsfield  without  patterns  or  drawings,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
coold  complete  a  wool-carding  machine,  which  was  put  in  operation  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  from  it  was  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  con.siderable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
some  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
Within  the  period  comprised  in  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania  ;  there  were  manufactured,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufactnring  Society  of  Philadelphia,  ovqr  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annaally. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  Alleghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2,200  in  a  year,  having  33  batters.  There  were  68  hatters 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,62T  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.  In  Berks  County  there  were  38  hatters ;  in  York,  26  ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each ;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each ;  and  6  to  12  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.  No  county  was  without  several.  Wool  was  to  some 
extent  imported  from  the  Eastern  States.  The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  batteries  numerous  there  also.  The  county 
of  New  London,  Connecticut,  in  1791,  contained  17  hatters,  who  made 
yearly  10,000  fur  and  wool  hats.  American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  army  with  bats,  by  underbidding 
the  importers  in  sealed  proposals. 

The  business  was  also  conducted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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States,  and  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  supply  of  wool  in  Virginia 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina. 

A  gratifying  increase  in  the  mannfactnres  of  the  coantry,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  was  evident  to  ererj 
attentive  observer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Constitntioo 
of  1787,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  conferred  upon  the  country 
a  government  invested  with  power  to  regulate  its  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  in  such  a  way  as  should  give  the  necessary  protection  to  all 
branches  of  its  industry.  The  State  impost  laws,  which  had  opposed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  flowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  in  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  sitter  States, 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Congress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  duties  in  future.  The  injurious  competition  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufactures,  and  many  bad 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  skilled  labor  and  of  machinery.  The  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  the  State  and  federal  debts  of  the  country,  with  no 
system  of  finance  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  enlarge^ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  be 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  the  first  waves  of  returning  prosperity  were  aboat 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  roem))er  of  the  Confederacy  against  the 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  individual  interests. 

By  no  class  of  the  community  was  the  formation  of  the  new  Oovem- 
roent,  and  its  general  adoption  by  the  States,  more  zealously  urged  than 
by  the  friends  of  American  Manufactures.  With  no  class,  where  all 
were  sufferers,  was  its  ratification  a  subject  of  greater  rejoicing  than  with 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  every  kind.'  They  saw,  io  the  resto- 
ration of  public  and  private  confidence  by  the  maintenance  of  tba 
national  faith,  and  in  the  wholesome  check  to  an  impovmishiog  and 
corrupting  use  of  foreign  manufactores  by  a  general  revenue  system,  the 
first  dawD  of  hope  for  their  yoang  and   feeble  manufactures,  which, 

(1)  Til*  r«4«rml  proe»wloB»  and  dcaon.  MnMam,  tbowt  Um  naoiwiaal  ttrvagth  vf 

•mtioB*  la  MMM  sf  Um  SUIM  to  r«l*br»t«  (ha  taanabrturvrB  aad  MMkaaiM  is    Um 
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Qoder  erery  ftdTerse  circmnsUQce,  gare  encoaraging  prospecU  for  the 
future. 

The  inabilitj  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  oi^ 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  England,  which  they 
were  yet  unable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  first  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
serres,  "in  laying  duties  on  imports,  in  July,  1T89,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  '  the  en- 
couragement and  protection  of  manufactures.'  This  was  also  openly 
avowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  established  by  the  General  Government." 

"The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  every  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  Manufactures. 

"  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January,  1791,  every  argument  was  used,  and,  we  may 
truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  oflicial 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufactures  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  commodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(1)  Tiaw  of  Um  United  SUtM,  p.  430. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

TANKING   AKD  THB   MASUrACTURJES  OF  LXATHKE. 

The  mannfactare  of  tanned  Leather,  and  of  tawed  aod  dressed  aUiii 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conversion  to  the  numeroas  purposes  of  ele* 
gance  and  necessity,  hare  attained  in  this  country  almost  the  front  rank 
•s  a  branch  of  national  industry.  The  making  of  Leather  and  of  its 
manufactured  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  separate 
establishments,  of  various  sizes,  furnishes  occupation  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  one 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  foreign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.  Its  relations  to  these  great 
objects,  and  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arraogementg 
of  the  whole  people,  render  not  less  applicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 
other  nation  the  suggestive  observations  of  an  English  author  upon  the 
subject  of  Leather : 

"  If  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  on  the  imple> 
meats  osed  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  the  structure  of  a  multitude  of 
engines  and  machines ;  or  if  we  cuntciuplate  at  home  the  necessary  parts 
of  our  clothing,  breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
hooses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  hamns  of  oar  horses,  and  even  the 
labstance  of  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human  in- 
dustry exerted  npon  Leather?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  for  the  relief  of  our  necesaitiet, 
and  supplying  conveniences  in  every  state  and  stage  of  life  t  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  in  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  difficulties  should 
we  be  exposed  I'" 

This  cpreat  industry,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
United  States,  in  its  several  allied  and  dependent  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggr^ata  product  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

(1)  Dr.  Ckapb^'s  Polllkal  Sarrtj  of  Or««t  BriUla. 
(424) 
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Its  present  UMgnitade  h«ii  been  of  cotnparatively  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  in  part  to  th«  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  extension  of  our 
mechanical  induiitry  and  our  foreign  commerce,  bat  more  than  all,  to  the 
mechanical  invealiont  tmd  the  scieniiGc  principles  applied  during  the 
present  cent4iry  to  Um  nanafaetore  of  tlie  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dressing  of  Leather  and  skins,  daring  the  ante-revolutionary  period, 
was  quite  a  primitive  and  empirical  art.  It  received  little  aid  from 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  in  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  fiuidh,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  taste  and  utility  that  a  high  civi- 
lization has  created. 

The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tableaux 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
Aatiqaitf  currier,  and  the  shoemaker  engaged  in  the  various  stages  of 
«rth«Ait.  ^Ij^Jj.  i^^^  ^mj  ^jjg  Baaterials  and  implements  of  their  trades 
disposed  about  them.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  thai  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  in  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
yellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  symbolize  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centuries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  leather-makers,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth.  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  varioos  colors  given  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Leather  found  in  Thebao  tombs  reveal  the 
Dse  of  the  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Exodus,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sab- 
jects  of  the  Pharaohs,  in  preparing  the  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  for  the 
aerrice  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  difficulty  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  thus  descended  to  us  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt,  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art,  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
^^,1,^  in  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
uTMKtk*  ®^  Leather-working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
laduiu.  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  and  the  more  bar- 
barons  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  preparation,  in  various'  styles  suitable  for 
clothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds — for  they  had  no  domestic 
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animals.  Coosiderable  skill  was  evinced  in  the  dressing  of  baffalo,  deer, 
elk,  and  other  skins  for  that  purpose.  As  robes  for  external  wear,  thejr 
were  prepared  wiih  the  wool,  hair,  or  feathers  on,  and  for  nnder  garments 
the  smaller  skins  were  made  into  a  kind  of  chamois  Leather  by  remoring 
the  hair  and  dressing  them  wiih  the  brains  of  the  animal,  which  rendered 
them  very  soft  and  pliable.  A  squaw  could  thus  prepare  eight  or  ten 
skins  in  a  day.  Morton,  an  early  historian  of  New  England,  mentions 
that  the  northern  Indians  converted  their  skins  "  into  very  good  leather, 
making  the  same  plume  and  soft,"  and  that  the  moose  skins  "they  com- 
monly dress  bare  and  make  them  wondrous  white,  and  stripe  them  with 
size  round  about  the  borders  in  form  like  lace  set  on  by  a  Tayler,  and 
some  they  stripe  with  size  in  workes  of  severall  fashions  very  carioos, 
according  to  the  severall  fantasies  of  the  workmen,  wherein  they  strive  to 
excel  one  another."  The  moccasins  and  leggings  were  usually  made 
from  the  moose  skins.  In  the  coloring  and  pictorial  embellishment  of 
these  skins,  the  southern  Indians  in  early  times  appear  to  have  ex* 
celled  any  of  a  later  period.  "  The  skins,"  says  an  early  Spanish 
historian,  "are  well  corried,  and  they  give  them  what  colour  they  list,  so 
perfect  that,  if  it  be  red,  it  seemeth  a  very  fine  clothe  in  graine,  and  the 
black  is  most  fine,  and  of  the  same  colours."  But  the  American  Indians, 
like  all  savage  and  nomadic  races,  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  except, 
perhaps,  a  few  llamas  and  vicunas,  owned  by  the  more  civilized  Peruvians. 
The  posAession  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  held  to  mark  the  boundaries 
between  savage  and  civilized  life,  as  the  extent  of  the  Leather  manufac- 
tore  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
among  cultivated  nations.'  Nothing,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  Leather  manufacture,  existed  among  the  natives  of  this  continent 
Although  they  preserved  and  hardened  the  coarser  skins  by  smoking 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  certaia 
astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances  to  condense  the  membranst 


(1)  Hi*  Bapir*  of  Japan  fomi,  in  mhm  dnM,  of  whi«h    them  an   niitlit  MTtral 

■iMWttre,  «n  exception  to  tb«  geneml  an-  gradM ;  nnd  ihejr  mn  not  MtiMntod  in  tk« 

•o«r«g«m«nt  of  nannfkelnrM  of  LMthar  ««omi«,  nor  ibeir  ▼ilinfM   tekna  into  ••> 

•■ong  nntiont  at  all  advanced  in  elTilita-  atMiat  ia  iIm  MlinuUoa  of  dittuaaa.     A 

Uon.    Sitoaa  of  laatiier  an  not  worn  hy  tital  raaaal  mm  aaad  by  a  Lt^kmt'drmmr  or 

paeple.   bnt  Laalber  ii  mannfaciared  for  dealer  is  thrown  away.    Tb«  pr^adie*  ta 

■o«M  other  pnrpoeaa.   The  tanner*,  worlcere,  whieb  tble  aoeial  ban  oriffinated,  ta  baliarad 

and  dealer*  la  Laatber  an.  bjr  a  •ingnlar  to  b«  aaaaailad  with  lb*  AaiaUa  dl««lriaa 

national  pr^adlea,  eonflned  to  their  own  of  Um  ••toaptyahoeia  and  tb*  traamiMlaa 

vlllaga*  eielneiveljr,  nad  ar«  a»t  even  per-  of  eonle  tbroagb  tb*  bodiaa  of  aabaak,  m 

mlltad  to  enter  the  eitlaa,  aseapC  a*  exeea.  the  Jepaneee  do  not  eat  tb*  meat  of  boraad 

Maawa.    Tbey  d«  aol  crta  fWna  a  caeie,  or  aaul*. 
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and  correct  their  septic  tendencj,  opon  which  the  whole  process  of  tan* 
niog  depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  foand  in  America  bj  the  Earopean 
settlers,  some  time  mast  necessarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
where  many  exterminating  causes  existed,  would  furnish  a  regular  supply 
of  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Newfoundland  and 
r\nt  «!«•  Nova  Scotia  by  the  Portuguese,  in  1553,  and  increased  rapidly. 
uAweric*.  gj^ck  cattlc,  horscs,  swine,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
Florida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
in  1608.  In  the  following  year,  we  find  the  first  permanent  English 
colony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hogs,  as 
many  fowls,  some  goats,  sheep,  and  horses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
carried  off  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
by  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  brought 
by  Sir  Ralph  Lane  from  the  West  Indies  to  Virginia,  where  the  killing 
of  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
most  timely  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
two  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  provisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Argall,  in  a  successful  raid  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia.  In 
1620,  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about  500,  "  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage.'"  In  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
T»iiii«>ni  nent  y^*'"'  ^^^  enumerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
lovirgiou.  makers.  These  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  by  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000  ;  which  was  ten  thou- 
sand less  than  they  were  in  1639.  Although  the  industry  of  the  people 
had  been  unwisely  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  vines,  and  olives, 
rather  than  to  the  raising  of  corn  and  cattle,  they  had  also,  in  1649,  200 
horses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine.  Cattle  were  thus  early 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  to  supply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Christmas  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  seven  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  supplied  the  population,  which  then  amounted 
to  abont  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Leather.    But  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  manufacture, 

(I)  A  Deelaration  of  the  SUto  of  VirginU,  p.  5. 
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though  doabtleM  there  were  earlier  ones,  is  in  a  pablicatioD  of  this  date. 
The  enterprise  of  an  old  settler,  Captain  Matthews,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  is  strongly  commended  in  sereral  branches  of  industry.  He 
employed  a  large  household  in  raising  and  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax 
into  linen.  Ue  had  also  erected  a  tan-house  and  manufactured  Leather, 
and  kept  eight  shoemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade.  He  had 
forty  negroes  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  This  prosperoos  planter, 
we  are  told,  had  abundance  of  wheat  and  barley  ;  "  kills  stores  of  Beeret 
and  sells  them  to  victuall  the  ships  when  they  come  thither ;  hath  abnnd> 
ancc  of  kine,  a  brave  Dairy,  swine,  great  store,  and  Poltery :  he  married 
the  Daughter  of  Sir  Tho.  Uinton,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  hooM^ 
lives  bravely,  and  a  true  lover  of  Virginia ;  he  is  worthy  of  much  honor."* 
In  1656  Virginia  is  represented  to  have  been  exceedingly  replenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep  ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  waa 
a  source  of  much  profit.  But  the  manufacture  of  Leather  appears  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins. 

The  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domeitit 
manufacture  was  given  in  several  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1662,  for 
Tka-iMMMt  ^^^  encouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.  Among 
tob««rMii*d.  o()|^f  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-honses  should  be  erected 
in  every  county,  at  the  county  charge,  and  a  provision  of  turners,  car^ 
riers,  and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.  An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  bide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sizes,  etc.  The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.  Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  bo 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.  The  low  price  of  to> 
bacco  was  tho  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.  The  same  cause,  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in- 
crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Cul|>eppcr  stated,  made  them  "too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade  Acta,  produced  in  168S  another  Act  in  Virginia  for  the  adTaaoe- 
ment  of  mannfactnres.  In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloth- 
manufacture,  it  waa  ordered  (anno  168S,  eh.  4)  that  no  person  shall  "  ex* 
port  out  of  Virginia  any  Iron,  wool,  wool  fells,  skins,  or  bidei^  or 
Leather,  tanned  or  untanned,  or  any  deer,  oxe,  ateer,  bull,  eow,  or  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  venel,  nnlem  it  appear  by  oath  of  the 

(1)  A  P«r«Mi  DMOTipUon  of  Vlrgiali^  p.  1ft. 
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owner  that  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-boose  or  smith's  in 
the  country,  to  be  there  wrought  up."  The  price  was  that  year  fixed 
for  dressed  buckskins — which  were  abundant,  and  entered  largely  into  the 
clothing  of  the  inhabitants — at  28.  4|</.  each ;  undressed,  Is.  2d. ;  and 
of  doeskins  dressed,  each,  Is.  9rf. ;  undressed,  Is. ;  wheat  being  4».  per 
bushel,  and  tobacco  lOs.  per  hundred<weight — at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
would  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
Tiously  contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  cattle  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  have 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  They  were 
provided  with  neither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large — except  for  cowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
manuring  practiced.  Some  planters  lost  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
by  starvation  and  various  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattle  in 
unfrequented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  in  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  would  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf,  he 
says,  was  50«.,  "  sight  unseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  never  very 
curious  to  examine  that  point." 

The  legislature  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1681  and  the  following 
year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  manufactures,  but  with  no  great  suc- 
i^jb^r-  cess.  Laws  were  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 
SI^oIi™««a  °f  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
in  ii»ryi»Dd.  ^f  Leather  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty,  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
Leather  of  the  Virginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  be  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  furs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hides,  he  says,  were  "  with  much  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
care  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  others ;  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  during  this  time,  the  manufacture  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Stock  husbandry, 
upon  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 
tiiif«w  tions  of  foreign  hides,  is  greatly  dependent,  was  an  early  and 
profitable  resource  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
in  the  spring  of  1624,  and  consisted  of  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  to  which 
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were  added  12  cows  sent  to  Cape  Aun  in  1626,  and  30  more  in  16S9. 
With  the  emigration  to  Itfassachosettx  under  the  first  charter,  in  1629, 
were  sent  140  head  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horses  and  goats.  Among 
the  estimates  of  the  company  were  20  cows  and  bulls,  at  £4  each.  A> 
in  Virginia,  many  of  these  were  probably  sacrificed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  starving  population,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  In- 
dian, who  hoTered  on  the  skirts  of  the  distressed  settlements.  Of  three 
hundred  kine  and  a  number  of  other  cattle,  shipped  in  the  following  year 
with  the  large  emigration  that  accompanied  Qovemor  Winthrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensuing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  inraded  nearly  every  family  of  the  emigrants.  Milch  cows,  in 
consequence,  rose  in  value  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  pounds.  The  con- 
tinued accessions  of  people  from  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  increase  them  to  the  utmost.  Notwithstanding  the 
frequent  scarcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.  By  the  rise 
in  price  of  com  and  cattle,  Mr.  Bradford  says,  "  many  were  much  en- 
riched and  comodities  gme  plentifull ;  and  yet  in  other  regards  this 
benefite  turned  to  their  hurte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weaknes.  For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y*  increase  vendible,  ther 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  hut  now  they  must  of  necec- 
sitie  goe  to  their  great  lots  ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  must  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  be  could  live,  except  he  had  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stocks."'  This 
early  disposition  to  migrate,  led,  in  the  autnmn  of  1635,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  untracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they  suf- 
fered again  the  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  New  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  but  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads of  the  Colony.  The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
from  the  Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  droves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  fords 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.  The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest,  thus  planted,  under 


(I)  iliatorjr  of   PljrmoaU),  SOS.     Tbert  for  hli  taeottrmctaMit  Ibtrvia,'*  allow  kla 
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an  orpranized  goTernment,  the  arta  of  civilised  life  and  a  new  embryo 
commonwealth,  apon  the  hunting-groonds  of  the  savage.  During  the 
Pequot  and  other  Indian  wars  which  followed,  live  stock  was  a  precarious 
property,  but  nevertheless  continued  to  increase,  and  furnished  articles 
for  exportation. 

New  Hampshire,  abont  the  year  1632,  obtained  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
Ia^(e-<ised  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Captain  John  Mason  and  his 
MaftfiatfKii  In  1645,  one  hundred  oxen  were  driven  from  Capt.  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmouth,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £20  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed,  wliich  were 
valned  in  the  lumbering  business  for  their  size. 

The  continued  arrival  of  new  settlers  in  New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £30  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  valuable  for 
slaughter,  the  herds  probably  furnished  little  material  for  the  tanner. 
But  the  sudden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  piece,  by  the  subsequent 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Colonists  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers.  As  a  people's  industry  is  so  often  shaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentive  to  manufactures,  it  is  no  extravagant  conjec- 
ture, that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of  sumacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather." 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  had  large  numbers  of  homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  many  years  before  their  lands 
BiicUa4  were  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattle  were  kept  in  a  com- 
'^'  mon  herd  under  an  overseer  or  hayward,  and  the  island  of 
Nahant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  public  shepherd.'  Whether  the  bovine  and  ovine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Lynn  promised  a  better  supply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  Swampscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannery 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  and 
Francis  Ingalls,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1629, 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  bis 
residence  is  still  pointed  out  on  Fayette  street.     His  brother  Francis 

(1)  Lawia*  Hist  Ljnn. 
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bnilt  a  Unoery  on  Hamphrey's  Brook,  where  it  is  crossed  bj  a  ttOM 
bridge,  bat  the  precise  date  is  not  stated.  The  vats  were  filled  np  in 
1825.'  The  first  shoemaker  known  in  Lynn  was  Philip  Kertland,  froqi 
Sherrington,  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  settled  there  in  1635.'  John 
Uarbert,  a  shoemaker  from  Nottingham,  settled  at  Salem  the  same 
year.* 

Among  the  ontfits  provided  for  the  Colony  in  1629,  shoes  '^fnmt  ten 
to  thirteen,"  for  men,  principally  of  neats'  Leather,  are  charged  at  2s.  to 
3s.  ^d.  per  pair,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Leather  and  boif  clothing, 
sQch  as  "sates,  dnblett  and  hose,  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather," 
gloves  of  calves'  leather  and  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "  dob* 
letts  and  breeches  of  oyled  lether,"  "  breeches  of  leather  drawers  to 
servo  to  weare  with  boeth  their  other  sates."  In  the  Company's  letter 
to  the  Qovcrnor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  "  Wee  have  made  oar  serraots' 
apparell  of  cloth  and  letber,  which  lether  is  not  of  oyle  skinns,  for  we 
find  them  over  deere."*  For  many  years  the  dress  of  servants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  all  the  active  classes,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "  buff  leather,"  or  tanned  ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mos- 
ket  of  the  planter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natives,  famished  materials  for 
this  serviceable  apparel. 

The  letter  of  the  Company  also  commends  to  the  care  of  the  Governor, 
Thomas  Beard,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  for  £10  a  year,  and  to  be  ander  the  Qovemor's  direc* 
mmomUm  tion  as  to  his  place  of  employment.  A  supply  of  hides  for  his 
use  accompanied  him  in  the  Mayflower,  for  which  he  was  to 
pay  freight  at  £4  a  ton.  It  was  directed  that  fifty  acres  of  land  should 
be  allotted  him  as  one  that  transported  himself  at  his  own  charge.*  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  "  the  gentle  craft  of  leather'*  in 
MassachnseUa,  but  we  are  not  informed  where  he  settled. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  George  Hun,  a  tanner, 
who  was  made  a  freeman  in  1637,  but  died  in  1640;  Jeremy  Houchin  or 
Ilutchins,  also  a  tanner,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1640 ;  and  William 
Copp,  a  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  Copp's  (previously  Snow)  Uill,  at  the 
North-Knd,  who  took  the  oath  in  1641.* 

In  Octo))er,  1640,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  that "  Wheren 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  saving  sooh  hides  and  skhui 
■•rtr  uw  **  either  by  casnalty  or  slaughter  come  to  hand,"  all  aneh  hidee 
*tl  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
the  skin  and  £li.    This  order  implies  the  ezisteoce  of  taa* 

(1)  BMUr**  mtt.  CotL  of  Mms.  (4)  P»U'«  AdbrU  of  Stitm,  L  1^  It. 

(S)  Uw\a'  hymm.  (»)  n>ld.  L  ISS. 

(S)  ftiV*  Bdmu  (6)  DMurbaral  BmIm  V*tioMb  p.  U. 
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aeries  to  which  they  could  be  sent  It  is  probable  that  taDneries  were 
established  iu  Boston,  Charlestowo,  Watertown,  aud  other  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occupation.  The  cattle  in  the  Prov- 
ioce  numl}ered  at  this  date  twelve  thousaud.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
ers and  sealers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  court  in  1638.' 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  an  Act  of  the  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  1642.  This  Act,  passed  June  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  Leather  in  Massacbusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becoming  au 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  *'  no  Butcher,  Currier,  or  shooe-maker  shall  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  68.  Sd.  for  every  skin  be  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  the  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tanner 
use  the  trades  of  Butcher,  currier,  or  shooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty." 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  buying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  in  the  hair,  was  soon  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  over-limed,  or  insufficiently  tanned,  or  not  thor- 
oughly dried  after  tanning  might  be  exposed  for  sale.  Tanners  putting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "moors,"  or  setting  their  "  fatts"  in  places  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  would  heat  and  burn,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  offense.  Curriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  use  "  any  deceitful  or  subtil  mixture,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  corrupt  or  hurt  the  leather,  nor  curry  any  sole  leather  with  any  thing 
but  with  good  bard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  would  receive  ; 
nor  dress  or  curry  any  upper  leather  but  with  good  and  sufficient  stuff, 
not  salt,  and  should  thoroughly  liquor  it  until  it  would  receive  no  more  ; 
they  were  not  to  burn  or  scald  any  leather.in  the  currying,  on  forfeiture 
of  every  hide  marred  by  unworkmanlike  handling,  to  be  judged  by  the 
oath  of  sofficient  witnesses.  Every  town  requiring  it  was  to  have  one  or 
more  sealers  or  markers  of  leather,  who  were  to  receive  as  fees  Id.  per 
hide  for  all  parcels  under  a  certain  number,  and  5d.  and  Od.  for  every 
dicker  above,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanner  at  the  time  of  sealing."* 

On  the  4th  Nov.,  1646,  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  raw  hides,  skins,  felts,  or  unwrought  leather  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  or  the  value  thereof,  and  a  like  penalty  to  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  should  take  them  on  board.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  or  skins 
imported  from  other  parts,  and  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  as  beavers, 
moose,  bears,  and  otters,  was  permitted. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  those  companies  or  fraternities  of  different 

(1)  Bond'*  nut  of  Wfttertowa.  (2)  Records,  toI.  ii.  p.  17.    Abridgemant 

of  PUnUtion  Laws,  London,  1704,  p.  65. 
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trades,  which  arose  in  Europe  apon  the  decay  of  the  feudal  sjstein,  with 
certain  ciric  privileges  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profits,  membership, 
and  other  affairs  of  the  corporation,  were  the  cordwaiuers'  company,  in- 
coqiorated  in  1410,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1501,  and  the  corrient' 
company,  in  1G05,  all  in  London.  These  privileged  corporations,  in 
which  originated  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  perhaps  served  some 
useful  purposes  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  trades 
to  members  of  the  guild,  and  by  the  injurious  monopolies  established  by 
their  charters  and  by-laws,  the  freedom  of  industry  was  crippled  to  a 
hurtful  extent.  With  the  numerous  public  and  private  commercial 
monopolies,  which  became  a  serions  evil  under  the  Stuarts,  most  of  these 
civic  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1624,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fourteen  years  for  new  manufactures  or  inventions,  and  » 
few  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachosetts  early 
insured  the  benefits  of  an  nntrammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  "there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  among  as  bat  of 
such  new  inventions  as  arc  profitable  to  the  country,  and  that  for  a  short 
time. " 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  bad 
so  far  increased  in  number,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
siMMMkm  corporate  privileges  from  the  legislature.  The  General  Court 
iMorperatod.  Jq  Bostou,  ou  18th  Octobcr,  granted  to  "Richard  Webb, 
James  Everell,  Robert  Turner,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
sbewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  r^j^Iate  the 
trade  for  three  years.'  Although  no  political  or  exclusive  privileges 
beyond  the  regulation  of  their  own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  coteipporary,  considered  it  of  mnch  service  to 
the  craft  He  observes :  "  All  other  trades  hare  here  fallen  into  their 
nuiks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially  coopers  and  shoe- 
makers, who  had  cither  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them- 
selves by  their  trades  very  much."    "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 

Aaeonat  of 

tiM  Tni4«  makers,"  he  adds, ' '  it  being  naturalized  in  these  ocenpations 
to  have  a  higher  reach  in  managing  their  roanifactares  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  haring  not  changed  their  nature  in  thiSi 
between  them  both  they  have  kept  men  to  their  stAnder  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  rate  they  wen 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyond  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  bat  the  transportation  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell-mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

(1)  ii«aord»,  li.  U9. 
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Bst  of  thow  who  had  "orderly  tamed  to  their  trades"  in  1651.  The 
shoemakers  and  tanners  appear  not  to  hare  been  the  only  ones  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  adrancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "  As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer,  "  they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nurture  of  new 
fashions  ail  one  with  England,"  and  some  "hare  a  mystery  beyond 
others,  as  hare  the  vintners."' 

That  Leather  should,  within  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the 
first  settlement,  hare  become  relatively  more  plentiful  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  and  shoes  should  in  the  same  time  become  an  article  of 
export,  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  the  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  sumptuary  law  in  1651,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  silver,  silks,  laces,  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  boots  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  should 
consider  nnable  to  afford  it.  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thns 
early  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfskin,  from  Lynn,  where  the  business  had  begun  to  take 
root. 

Stuff  shoes,  for  women's  use,  afterward  extensively  manufactured  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  worn  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opnlent,  who  thenceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  use.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Revolu- 
tion but  a  limited  use,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  country 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  classes,  neats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  during  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  probably  found  inexpedient,  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  branch,  as  contemplated  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Bishop  and  Hope  Allin,  curriers,  to  the  General  Court  in 
1666,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  allowed  to  carry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted.*  In  167T,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1699,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nczer  Knowlton  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tanning  trade" 
at  that  place.*  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  probably  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  George  Branhall  carried  on 
tanning  at  Falmouth,  in  Maine,  between  1680  and  1690. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

(1)  Woader-workiog  ProTidene*.  (S)  CofBo'i  Hist  of  Newbnry. 

(2)  K990td»,  vol  tL  SOS. 
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•Imott  exclasirelj  agricultaral.     Mechanics  of  all  kinds  were  few,  and 
liaoafactares  had  scarcely  been  attempted.     Lire  stock  formed  a  Talo- 

able  portion  of  their  farm  produce.  Pork,  beef,  fat  cattle,  and 
«u*u^  horses  were  sold  in  considerable  qoantities  to  Boston,  New 
'  York,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  May,  1651,  it  was  affirmed  in 
Court  that  100  beeves  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  the  previous 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Colony,  was  commenced,  as  in  Maauchosetts, 
almost  with  the  first  settlement.    As  early  as  February,  1640,  among  the 

earliest  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
rMpMtia«*  serred  under  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  that  hemp 

and  fia.x  should  be  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cord- 
is. "That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
BeeTet  for  supply  of  leather,"  it  was  ordained,  September,  1643,  that  no 
ealres  should  be  killed  in  the  Colony  without  the  permission  of  two  per- 
sons  appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  respecting  the  sealing  of 
leather,  and  officers  for  that  service  in  each  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  time,  the  Court,  "  taking  into  serious 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  which  in  other  places  hare 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanners,  curriers,  bntcbers, 
and  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Masnchnsetts 
law  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspects 
ing  Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  cow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  offer  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tanned  or 
dried.  No  person  "  using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tanning,  to  set 
any  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  wooces  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  unkinde  heates,  uor  shall 
any  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  ooces  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  offence."  Curriers  were  not  to  "burn  or  scald**  the  hides  or 
leather.  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d.  a  hide,  or  lid,  the  dicker  (of  ten  bides), 
payable  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
ing May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  town  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  hides  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  sealing 
Leather  was  in  March,  1661-i,  increased  to  1S</.  a  dicker,  lid.  a  Knlf 
dicker,  and  4d.  by  the  single  hide. ' 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  Jarisdiction,  there  was  al&o 
in  1656  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "  the  damage  or 

(1)  ColoaUl  BM«r4a  sf  CoasMtkat,  toL  i.  pp.  f  I,  T^  tl«i  IS^  SN,  IH. 
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injarj  which  many  sastaine  by  tbo  ill  coming  of  Leather,  and  by  the 
sbooe-makcrs  ill  making  it  up  into  shooes  and  boots."  Id  each  town 
where  a  tanner  or  shoemaker  was  employed,  there  were  to  be  one  or  more 
sealers  of  Leather,  who  were  to  be  under  oath  not  to  seal  any  leather  but 
sach  as  they  should  judge  "snfflcieutly  tanned  and  Gt  to  be  wrought  out 
and  sold  in  shooes  and  boots."  Of  this  they  were  to  distinguish  by 
Law*  of  separate  mark.<t,  two  qualities,  that  which  was  well  tanned  and 
Ji«w  itoTM.  g^  for  upper  leather  and  outer  soles,  and  another  which  was 
less  perfectly  tanned,  or  was  defective  either  in  the  liming,  beaming,  or 
by  frost,  or  in  drying,  but  was  suitable  for  inner  soles  but  not  for  other 
Qses.  Leather  insufficiently  tanned  was  not  to  be  sealed  at  all,  and  shoe- 
makers using  it,  or  employing  the  second  quality  for  outer  soles  or  uppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  other  deceit  in  making  up  their  ware,  were 
to  make  restitution  to  the  injured  parties.  No  imported  hides  were  to 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  New  Haven  received  complaints 
from  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  for  instance,  "six  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty 
shillings  for  a  pair  of  bootes  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Court  thought  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  future,  or  answer  at  the  next  Court  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
"  hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  which 
is  thought  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  and 
seller,  did  ordain  that  the  said  instrument  should  be  procured  and  sent  to 

New  Haven,"  and  if  approved  by  the  next  Court  of  Mugis- 
■tiek  snt     trates,  after  taking  suitable  advice,  a  standard  was  to  be  made 

from  it,  from  which  the  several  plantations  in  the  Colony  were 
to  be  supplied,  with  a  rule  to  which  all  sizes  were  to  conform.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  introduction,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  of 
that  useful  little  implement  the  size-stick,  or  some  equally  infallible 
measure  of  the  pedal  developments  of  our  forefathers.  These  several 
ordinances  respecting  tanning  and  its  accessory  branches,  exhibit  them 
to  us  in  their  primitive  rudeness.  The  very  limited  "  assortments"  of  a 
cordwainer's  shop  in  that  day  gave  the  latter  somewhat  more  Procrustean 
power  than  he  now  possesses.  But  that  he  sometimes  failed  also  in 
making  the  complete  "  fit"  which  is  the  artistic  boast  of  his  modern 
representative,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  since  the  intrduction  of 
shoes  wholly  of  leather,  in  their  present  form,  was  a  recent  event.     It  is 
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popnlarlj  assigned  to  the  year  1633,  in  which  the  first  trading  house  was 
boilt  at  Windsor,  in  the  neighboring  jurisdiction.'  Technical  improve- 
ment  in  bis  own.  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Leather  business, 
was  also  long  impeded  by  the  ultra-crepidean  practice  of  the  shoemaker 
in  combining  with  his  proper  calling  that  of  the  tanner  and  currier,  which 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prerent 
A  principal  source  of  improveroeut  in  these  arts  in  recent  times  has  beeo 
the  more  complete  separation  of  the  several  branches,  seenriog  greater 
skill  in  each. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Council  at  New  Haven,  in  1662,  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  bides  and  leather ;  but  a  rumor  that  Connecticut  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  subject,  caused  its  postponement.  But  in  May 
of  the  next  year  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
transportation  of  hides  and  leather,  caused  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
sending  out  of  the  Colony  either  of  bides  or  tanned  leather,  except  in 
exchange  for  their  value  in  raw  hides.* 

The  Assembly  of  the  united  Colonies  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Oct 
18th,  1677,  regulated  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers, by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  receive  more  for  tanning  than 
two  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  sixpence  for  dry 
hides,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  their  value  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size  "for  all  playne  and  wooden-h6eled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men's  sevens.  Three-soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wrought,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well- wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  purpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  tme  and  jnst 
•ixe  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  "  shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abuse  or  wrong  the  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  above  the  price  decreed,  involved  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 
wares.^ 

(1)  ShoM,  In  niaeh  thalr  prMMt  toirm,  bwiax,  of  flimaj  SpaaUb  l««Ui«r,  ww  UiM 

w*r«  doabU«M  MulUr  worn.    Than  ftppM»«  naeb  wore  In  Bo(Uad,  bnt  ww  boI  np> 

to  bnvn  b««n  no  mnUrUl  ebnof*  In  tbotr  proTtd  of  in  M«M««baMtta,  nad  wort  aoi 

*tjrU  nAnr  th«  Mttlmmt  of  MMraebnMttt,  mrj  gtncnUy  u—d  bw«  Ufbt*  Um  B«voI»> 

wbra  tboM  WW*  ordtrad  (1639)  of  Urg*  Uon. 

■Im.  nt  two  to  two  •billtngt  and  aixpoaoo  a  (S)  N«w    Havaa    Colonial   Bo*ord%  hj 

pair,  for  tbo  um  of  tbo  •BlfraaU.    Shoo-  CbariM  J.  IIoMllej,  A.M.,  ISM,  voL  IL  pf^ 

•tring*.  M  now  wore,  took  tbo  plaoo  of  tko  S15,  SOI,  472,  4S9. 

•bo*<ro««  andor  tb«  8(o»rU,  and  baeklai^  (S)  Colonial  BoooHs  ^  OMBMttaat,  vri. 

NaoabUag  tk*  bona  boaa,  oaa*  lal*  bm  11.  p.  U&. 
•boal  IMt.    B*a«s  of  largo  aiaa^  aad  for 
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The  adult  male  population  of  ConaecUcut  was  at  this  time  2,363,  and 
the  whole  about  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  short  of  £9,000.  Its 
towns  and  the  neighboring  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  burdened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip, 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
much  diminished.  In  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^.  and  butter  for 
6<i.  a  pound ;  and  the  tegumentary  products  of  their  herds  probably  em- 
ployed a  good  number  of  pmall  tanneries. 

The  principal  Exports  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
visions and  horses,  grazing  being  a  general  occupation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  The  conversion  of  hides  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rudely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestic  use,  was  doubtless  commenced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  currier,  and  cordwainer 
were  placed  under  legal  control  in  February,  1706-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
"for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abuses  by  tanners,  curriers,  and  shoe- 
makers.'" 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Leather 
trade  and  manufacture  of  the  world,  among  the  useful  arts  early  introduced 
by  the  Dutch  ancestors  of  the  Province,  was  that  of  the  tanner. 
New  York  iB  Domestic  Cattle  were  imported  into  New  Netherlands,  under 
**'^  '***'  the  patronage  of  the  "West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  the  Hon.  Pieter  Evertsen  Hulst.  He  shipped  thither,  with 
extreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding ;  each  animal  having  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  attendant.  For  many  years,  however,  the  price  of 
horned  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  frequent  slaughter.  A  cow  in 
1627  was  worth  £30,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
with  4  cows,  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six 
years,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  1678, 
killed  400  beeves;  in  1694,  nearly  4,000. 

The  first  tannery  in  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothers  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tannery  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  great  manufac- 
tories of  sole  leather,  it  appears  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patroon  about 
this  time  that  imported  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leather  and 
shoemakers'  yam  60  cents  per  pound.  Shoes  were  from  two  to  fonr  florins 

(1)  R.  L  Colon  Ul  Roeorda,  vol.  ir.  p.  7. 
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(80  cU.  to  $1.60)  a  pair.  Tliere  were  probably  taancrs  and  sboemakert 
Id  the  patroourej  among  the  first  settlers,  as  well  as  at  Manhattan. 

Among  the  residents  and  property  owners  of  the  Datch  capital  at  the 
time  of  its  capitalation  to  the  English  in  1664,  were  Adrian  Van  Laar, 
a  tanner  and  shoemalcer,  and  Arent  Isaaclcsen,  of  the  latter  trade,  both 
living  on  "  Hoogh  Straat,"  now  Sloue  street,  between  Broad  and  Wil« 
liam,  and  Jochem  Beekman,  a  ^loemaker,  on  S.  E.  comer  Broad  and 
Bearer. 

Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer,  and  roaXafactarer,  and  a 
principal  member  of  the  trade,  resided  on  the  Heere  Graft,  now  Broad 
Tw  Brck't  (Street,  between  Beaver  and  Pearl.  His  tan  pits  occupied  teva- 
TkBiwry.  ^  marshy  lota  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  aboTo  Bearer. 
As  early  as  1653  he  was  a  prosperous  and  infloeutial  citizen,  and  the 
profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to  build  and  occupy  in  respectabla 
style  a  fine  house  in  the  former  locality.  After  his  decease  in  1 680,  the 
tanning  and  other  branches  of  his  business  were  carried  on  by  his  sons, 
Dirck,  Tobias,  and  Coenraet.  Pieter  Wiuster,  a  shoemaker,  occupied 
premises  adjoining  the  house  of  Ten  Eyck,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  established  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Bearer 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  formed  a  customary  appaadage  to 
their  business. 

On  this  tract,  previously  known  as  the  "  sheep  pasture,*'  where  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Hardenbrook,  a  8boe> 
maker  and  tanner,  built  tan  pits  about  the  year  1661,  his  premisea  oceii> 
pying  the  comer  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  Place^ 
firouting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grinding  the  bark,  waa  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  business.  He  soon  after  removed 
to  High,  now  Stone  street,  where  Borne  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrahams,  Ooenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Harpending,  all  tanners,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pits  on  Broad  ftreet  were  filled  up,  with  the  ditch 
which  ran  through  it,  in  16t6,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nnisanee 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improvements  in  the  rising 
metropolis.* 

In  Aagnst  of  the  lame  year,  Gov.  Andros  and  his  ConnoU  appointed 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohibited  all  others  fron  exeieising  the 
trade.  The  carrier  for  the  city  was  Peter  Pangbome.  This  petty 
moiopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  estal* 

(i;  ValtaUM'tBkl.oritedtyorNtwTork. 
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lUhed  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  was  of  much  value  to  the  citj.  It  wa« 
also  orduiued  in  1676,  "that  no  butcher  be  permitted  to  be  currier,  or 
ahoemaker,  or  tanner ;  nor  shall  any  tanner  be  either  currier,  shoemaker, 
or  butcher ;  it  being  consonant  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practice  in 
the  neighbour  Colonys  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticott'" 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  between 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  citizen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidu- 
ous industry  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  had  acquired  a  respect- 
able fortune,  and  whose  moral  and  religious  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  several  others  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Gold  street,  and  from  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  etreet.  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "  Shoemakers'  Land,"  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  removed  their  tanneries. 
They  established  them  outside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side,  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Harpending,  and 
Carsten  Luerse;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
Charles  Lodwick,  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  Heiltje 
Cloppers.  The  value  of  lots  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
was  about  £30  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "  North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  division  ;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  that  early  proprietor  of  the  district.  From  this  region  the  tanners 
were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improvement,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh- water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekman's  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  one  or  two  much  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  "  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yet  centre  and  wield  an  influence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the  "Greppel 
'  Bosch,"  or  "  Tangled  Briars,"  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 
low  gronnds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  from  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leisler.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  occupied  much  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  Cliff  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Frankford  streets,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Cliff  and  Duke.     In  this  noted 

(I)  Dnnlop's  HisU  ofKew  York :  Appendix,  p.  128. 
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ngton  the  actUity  of  the  trade,  before  the  Revolution,  accamalated  rast 
moonds  of  tan,  where  the  boyg  of  the  neighborhood  waged  mimic  battles 
behind  redoubts  of  that  material,  spiked  with  horns  from  the  tan^yards. 
Other  tanners  pursued  their  occupation  outside  the  city  palisades,  on  the 
southern  borders  of  the  "  Collect,"  or  Fresh-water  Pond,  Dear  the  junction 
of  the  present  Centre  and  Pearl  streets. ' 

The  art  of  the  Tanner  was  introduced  in  New  Jersey  from  Long  Island, 
or  Connecticut,  by  the  first  white  settlers  at  Elizabethtown,  in  1660.  John 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  early  proprietors,  and  tanning  was  car- 
riMUi  n«w  ried  on  in  the  town  by  several  of  that  name  from  the  first.  To 
*"*'*  Colonel  William  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  his  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valuable 
mechanical  aids  it  has  ever  received.  Mr.  Edwards  was  bom  in  Eliza- 
bethtown in  1770,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  uncles,  Colonels 
Hathias  Ogden  and  Oliver  Spencer,  revolutionary  officers,  who  carried  it 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afterward 
conducted  the  business  with  enterpri.se,  he  is  believed  to  have  employed 
the  first  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  invented  and  patented  the 
copper-heater,  long  used  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  fulling-stocks,  and 
the  beating  or  rolling-mill.  The  saving  of  manual  labor  effected  by 
these  inventions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensive  tanneries,  which  are 
still  in  operation. 

East  Jersey  was  probably  supplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the, 
Dutch.     As  early  as  1668,  beef  sold  for  2^d.  a  pound  and  50«.  a  barrel ; 
and  in  1675  green  hides  brought  3(/.  and  dry  hides  Bd.  a  pound. 

Abont  this  time,  the  proprietors  of  East  Jersey  invited  mechanics 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  fiirst  of  every  trade  who  would 
SMiMMst  Inside  there  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift  The  town  received  its  first 
orx««ark.  ghocmakcr,  Samuel  Whitehead,  from  Elizabethtown  abont  the 
year  1676.  He  was  "formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  community 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  The  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  in  1698.*  In  1678,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
Province,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law.*  This  law,  though  perhafM  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  daties  whieh 
the  eommissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  arbitrarily  levying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  qaestionable  utility  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  supply. 

(I)  For  motl  of  lb*  abov*  pwrlUaUn  w«        (S)  Bvb«r*t  aad  Howt'a  BUt  CoU.  sT 
ar«  ln<l«bl«4  !•  TdMiUM's  Ilbtwj  ef  llM     Kcw  JtrMy. 
Cttjr  of  N««  Tork.  (1)  WhltekM4>  iMt  Jmm^,  SM. 
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The  circQtnstaucea  of  the  Province  were  faTorable  for  grazing,  and  beef  had 
then  fallen  to  id.  a  pound  and  408.  a  barrel  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  market  for  beef  and  hides  would  hare  been  fonnd  a  better 
expedient  in  that  as  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
prohibition  was  the  next  jear  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eiiza- 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particnlarlj,  continued  from  that  time 
to  make  considerable  quantities  of  Leather  fur  domestic  use  and  for  ex- 
portation. Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims  to  have  made  the  first 
japanned  leather  in  this  country,  was  some  years  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  manufacture  for  those 
tinea,  and  has  staee  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  such  as 
saddlery,  harness,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  manufactures. 

Stock-raising  and  the  production  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  the  early  husbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  furnished  good  supplies  of  hides  for  numerous  tanneries. 
Burlington,  the  seat  of  government  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
out,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  oxen  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  which  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  the  first  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  the  proprietaries  states,  "  from 
their  improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  had  quite  a  number  of  tanneries.  Salem 
and  other  towns  bad  the  usual  supply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakers,  but 
of  the  first  essays  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  from  the  first  settlement, 
and  were  usually  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  wages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent.  The  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hides,  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  the  Leather-manufacture  in  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey,  or  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  his  new 
iKrir  tm-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a  letter 
5JI|IUy*  to  the  Society,  dated  August,  1683,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
TMift,i«8s.  as  being  well  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1627 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  West  India  Company"  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  such  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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•Ute,  and  their  dress  and  costoms  were  in  maoj  respects  nearly  assimi* 
lated  to  those  of  the  Aborigines,  with  whom  they  drove  a  large  trade  in 
fors  and  peltry.  They  were  principally  fanners,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
coantry  people  were  made  like  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  sole 
of  the  same  material  as  the  upper.  They  wore  vests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian-<dre«sed  skins.  E?en  the  women  wore  jerkins  and  petticoats  of 
the  some  material ;  and  their  beds,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed 
of  the  spoils  of  the  chase.  The  women,  howeyer,  spun  and  wove  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool. 

Many  of  the  European  settlers  found  the  buck  and  deer  skins,  prepared 
as  wash  or  buff  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  tbmn- 
selves  or  the  natives,  a  valuable  resource  in  the  peculiar  circumstance  as 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  found  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  wolves,  bears,  elks,  buffalues,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  various  styles, 
constituted  a  grotesque  but  serviceable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  early  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overalls  are  charged  in  the 
private  accounts  of  William  Penn  at  £1  2c,  and  a  painted  skin  at 
twelve  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undressed  deer  skins 
out  of  the  Province,  during  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  charged  in  the  proprietary's  accounts  at 
i^L  per  pound,  being  about  double  its  cost  in  New  England  and  New 
Jersey,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Yet  these  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  rose-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1697,  by  an  Englishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  states  that  twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calvw,  and 
bogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hotteai  eeaaon. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  "  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  nambersof  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,"  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bought  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  and  pork  were  regularly  exported.  Tanners  coold 
purchase  raw  hides  for  three  halfpence  per  ponnd,  and  sold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
pro<lucc  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  acaree 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  accounted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  manufactured  products.  Curriers  received  8s.  4d.  a  hide  for 
dressiog  Leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for  oil  Journeymen  sboemaken 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  wom«i*s  ahoea.  Last> 
aakmni  raoelfad  ten  shillings  a  doten  for  their  lasts,  and  beet-makers  two 
shillings  a  doaen  for  heels,  wbieh  were  doubtless  of  wood.  Tkeae  were 
used  by  aenraois  many  years  aA«r.    Among  the  tradesman  oi  the  proa> 
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periDg  town  were  tanners,  skinners,  glorers,  patten-makers,  saddlers, 
coUar-makent,  bookbinders,  and  carriage-makers.  In  1699  there  were 
but  two  tanyards  io  the  town,  those  of  William  Undson  and  of  Mr. 
Lambert  They  were  both  on  Dock  Creek,  in  what  was  called  "the 
Bwamp."  The  Creek,  in  1739,  was  occupied  bj  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  removal  from  the  city  as  nuisances.  There 
wore  sereral  tanneries  on  Third  street,  sear  the  Girard  Bank,  long  after 
the  Creek  wac  filled  in  1784.  A  law  was  made  in  1700  to  prevent  the 
sale  or  manufacture  of  ill-tanned  Leather,  but  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  exportation  of  Leather  was  also  prohibited,  and  shoes  were  to  be 
sold  at  &8.  6<f.  a  pair^  for  men's,  and  5s.  a  pair  for  women's.  Leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  8d.  a  pound. 

In  1704,  the  shoemakers,  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  law  to  prohibit  its  exportation  ;  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  law  against  the 
transportation  of  deer  skins  dressed  in  the  hair.  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  io  one  bill.  In  1721  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  well  Tanning  and  currying  of 
Leather  and  regulating  of  cordwainers  and  other  artificers  using  and 
occupying  Leatb§pr  within  this  Province." 

The  interior  towns  were  at  this  time  chiefly  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  Philadelphia.  Tanneries  existed,  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements.  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  activity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  saddlery,  etc.,  which  the  transportation  and 
travel  between  Philadelphia  and  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  Gov. 
Powual,  who  visited  it  in  1754,  speaks  of  it  as  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money,  and  a  manufactory  here  of  saddles  and  packsaddles.  It 
is  a  stage  town,  500  houses  and  2,000  inhabitants."  Michael  Bertgas 
and  Henry  Zanck,  in  1771,  had  tan-yards  on  Queen  street,  with  bark 
houses,  mills,  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement.  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerant  cobblers,  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  established  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Landys,  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
Kreut2  Creek. 

The  tannery  did  not  nsnally,  in  that  day,  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occupants  of  a  new  town.  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  Til- 
lage, as  communication  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps relatively  a  greater  dependence  than  in  our  time.  Transportation 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pack-horses. 
As  roads  became  improved,  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  four-horse  wain 
became  the  medium  of  transport.     The  gear  and  equipments  of  these 
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eooreyances  required  freqaent  renewal  on  acconnt  of  the  rooghnen  of  the 
best  constructed  roads.  For  Tarioas  other  parposes  in  Agricoltare  and 
the  mechanic  Arta,  Leather  was  much  depended  apon.  The  coat  of 
freight  from  the  seaports  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thence  to  the  older 
maritime  towns,  was  saved  by  the  early  establishment  of  a  tannery  bj 
some  member  of  each  new  community,  or  was  extemporized,  in  a  rude 
style,  by  the  larger  farmers  for  their  own  conrenience.  The  practical 
knowledge  of  the  business  was  often  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Tanneries,  howerer,  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
parts  of  New  England,  soon  became  very  numerous.  The  cheapness  of 
hides,  and  of  bark,  furnished  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  the  abund- 
ance of  suitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  business  profit- 
able. The  operations  were  conducted  in  a  routine  way,  with  little  re- 
gard to  the  chemical  principles  involved,  and  the  usual  amount  of  tech- 
nical skill  was  soon  acquired.  Tanneries  on  a  small  scale,  with  no 
labor-saving  appliances,  were  multiplied  with  the  spread  of  population 
and  soon  became  very  numerous.  Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  vats  as  in  England,  it  was  snflS- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  the  teanster,  and  the  me- 
chanic. The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  harness-maker  were  scarcely  leas 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  soon  found  in  all  the  largw 
towns  and  villages,  where  coarse  shoes  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlery  for 
the  neighborhood,  could  be  procured.  In  this  way,  throughout  New 
England  and  the  middle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  country  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

Pennsylvania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  farmers  and  Euro- 
pean mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  New  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  with  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  ITSL  A  manuscript  account  book  of  an  early 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  famishei  tooM 
particulars  of  prices.  This  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  junto,  who  afterward  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  more  oaeAil 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  charged  in  1728,  was  Tt. 
to  T«.  6(1  a  pair,  and  of  women's  6s.  to  Bs.  a  p^r.  Sole  leather  appears 
to  have  cost  him  9d.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  8s.  (kf.  to  6t.  »  piee^ 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  Sd.  each. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  boslnesa,  which  the  great  improvement  in  the 
textile  arU  in  the  present  centarj  has  rendered  far  less  extensive  than  U 
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formerly  was,  was  the  manufacture  of  buff  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skins  for  clothing.  This  formed  a  distinct  busi- 
ness in  the  principal  cities  and  large  towms ;  and  buckskin  for  jackets, 
TMti,  breeches,  etc,  formed  a  part  of  the  tailor's  stock.  In  the  earlj 
g^j  nambers  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  Pennsylvania  news- 

'•^**'-  paper,  for  1719,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  of  Philadelphia, 
announces  his  removal  from  Chestnut  street  "  to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  (now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  have 
their  Buck  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonable 
rates.  He  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ings, etc."  The  advertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nu- 
merous absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  uniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  appear  to  have  been 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment.  The  buttons  were  various, 
as  leather,  glass,  brass,  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  frequently  described  as  "round-toed,"  and  in  many  cases  had 
wooden  heels.  Steel  buckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  Buckles  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes,  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wild  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Reedsville,  in  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  skins,  dressed  by  his  own  bands,  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  their  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doe  skins,  dressed  in  oil  by  white  men,  brought  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indian-dressed.  The  current  price  of  the  two  kinds  in  Boston,  January, 
1719,  was  8«.  6(f.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5«.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dressed  in  the  hair  sold  for  Is  Sd.  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leading  art  among  savage  tribes  yields  to  the  most  empirical  ex- 
ercise of  civilized  skill.  A  gentleman  of  public  spirit  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  order  to  .stimulate  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  lower  conn- 
ties,  offered  in  1753  liberal  premiums  for  several  products  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  bounty  of  41^.  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skins.  Deer 
skins  with  other  peltry  were  exported  from  all  the  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Sonthem  Provinces  especially  shipped  large  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ones  as  they  became  more 
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scarce.  A  cotemporarj  of  the  Swedes,  describing,  some  thirty  yetfs 
liefore  the  grant  to  William  I*enn,  the  first  English  settlements  in  a  por- 
tion of  Maryland  called  New  Albion,  quaintly  commends  these  materials 
as  a  substitute  for  Englieh  cloth.  "A  good  glover  with  some  onely  of 
oar  own  Elk  skins  makcth  the  best  Buffe  coats,  our  own  Stag  and  Deer 
skins  make  best  gentile  and  soldier-clothes  fittest  for  our  woods ;  a  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  fur  inside,  in  our  short  winter,  is  better  than  two 
broadclothes  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes."'  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Mary- 
land in  1681.  A  severe  check  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Colony 
n  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle,  which,  in  the  years 
1694  and  1695,  carried  off  over  twenty-five  thousaud  neats  cattle,  and 
8ixty-two  thousand  hogs. 

Captain  Lux,  of  Baltimore,  who  in  1733,  four  years  aAer  it  was  laid 
out,  commanded  a  vessel  in  the  London  trade,  purchased,  about  ten  yean 

after,  lots  on  the  west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  transacted 
Bary  In        business  in  several  mercantile  and  manufacturing  branches.   He 

was  the  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  the  town,  and  had 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  situated  weat  of  Qreene 
street.  Several  other  tan-yards  were  established  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Falls,  above  and  below  Qay  street,  between  that  time  and  1771,  about 
which  time  John  Coruthwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  weet  of  llart- 
ford  Run.* 

Scarcely  any  effort  was   made  in    South    Carolina  for  many  years 
to  manufacture  Leather  or  shoes.     This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 

for  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  plentiful.  These  were  first  intro- 
tosouik      duced  in  1670  from  England,  by  William  Sayles;  and  others 

were  imported  before  the  war  by  General  Wade  Hampton  wad 
Colonel  William  Singleton.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  prevailed,  and, 
•8  in  Virginia,  cattle  wore  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  turpentine,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  and  rice  employed  tlieir  chief  care,  «nd  the  planters  argved 
they  had  too  much  to  think  about  to  shelter  their  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed in  Mr.  Purry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  the  country  for  their 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  homed  cattle  died 
the  previous  winter  of  hunger  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  know 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  In.  M,  a  pound  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  last  winter  was  ISs.  One  planter  bad  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  forage  for  themselvet.  Beef  was  exported  to  the  Weet 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  n  raw  itate,  or  east  away 
( I )  riaiiUg«a«k't  K«w  AIWm,  p.  tl.  (S)  Orifllli*t  Aawdi  of  Balliaw^ 
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as  worthless.  There  were  few  if  any  tanners  or  shoemakers,  and  ox  bides 
were  sold  for  20«.  each,  and  shoes  imported  and  sold  at  lOs.  a  pair. 
"  Neither  are  thej  destitoto  of  the  means  to  tan  them,"  observes  this 
writer,  "  for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  bark 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  but  the  trouble  of  gathering. 
They  waat  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  since  they  send  every 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skins  undrcst  Yet  Carolina  pro- 
daces  Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  bad  from  New  York 
or  New  England  very  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeches  in  the  country;  for  which  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  1T47,  the  exports  from  Charleston  included  10,356  pounds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  58.  a  pound  (about  S^d.  sterling),  and  141  calf 
skins,  worth  5s.  Sd.  of  the  same  currency,  and  720  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each.'  '  In  1754  the  exports  included  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  deer  skins. 

North  Carolina  in  1753  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred- weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  about  30,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,995  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  3,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather;  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  34,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  213,475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Leather  in  1772, 
which  was  just  double  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previous  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consumption  in  Georgia,  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  orer  one-tenth  that  of  Pennsylvania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  Revolution  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Southern  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  Bat  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  for  market.  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  5«.  Sd.  currency — which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling — is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  about  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  with  unlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  failed, 
however,  to  attract  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.    In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 

ri)  HuL  CoIL  of  S.  CaroIiDB,  ii.  234. 
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leis  easilj  obtained,  slave  labor  less  abandant,  and  the  ordtoaiy  staple 
productions  less  profitable,  some  Leather  and  shoes  were  made,  chi.eflj  as 
a  household  industry.  But  in  the  lower  and  more  popnlons  parts  of  the 
Caroiinas  and  Georgia  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  continued,  antil  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  to  be  almost  that  of  an  untanned  ox  or  cow 
hide.  This  remarkable  disparity  in  price  betwecu  the  material  and  the 
finished  product  was  urged  by  a  Society  formed  in  South  Carolina  in 
1794  to  aid  emigrants,  by  directing  their  attention  to  profitable  fields  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Manufactures,  of  which  Leather  was  one. 
Several  extensive  tanneries  existed  at  that  time  at  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  then  the  largest  mercantile  town  in  the  interior,  and  considered 
an  eligible  site  for  other  manufactures,  of  which  there  were  several. 
Some  Leather  and  shoes  Were  made  by  the  Saltzburgers,  at  Ebenezer,  iu 
Georgia. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  of  servile  labor,  the  profits  of  agriculture 
and  those  branches  of  crude  manufacture  which  were  encouraged  bj 
bounties  from  Parliament,  confined  attention  in  the  Southern  Proviocea, 
throughout  their  provincial  history,  chiefly  to  such  products,  and  reo- 
dcrcd  mechanical  labor  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  Shoes,  and  nearly 
all  their  necessaries  which  were  the  result  of  skilled  labor,  were  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  or  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Leather 
wns  very  imperfectly  manufactured,  and  much  of  it  was  exported  with  the 
stores  of  wild  deer  skins  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  the 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Charleston  in  1784  included  1,968  sides  of 
Leather,  and  in  1785,  2,517  sides.  In  the  same  years  the  green  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,29'(  respectively.  These  small 
amonnts  show  an  increased  domestic  consumption  of  Leather  as  well  as 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  value  of  such  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  in  1764  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Geo.  III.  3  c.  15),  which  placed  hides  and  skins 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  were 
required  to  be  shipped  exclusively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of 
this  measure  was  to  diminish  the  value  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufacture  hides  and  skins  into  I^athpr.  insfrad 
of  exporting  them  in  the  green  state  to  so  distant  a  mark* ' 

This,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  gov< 
emment,  about  that  time,  sought  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  the 
war  Just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  the  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinary  imposts  npon  its  trans- 
atlantic subjects.  The  course  adopted  throngfaont  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statntes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  taxes 
nod  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regulation  of  commerce^  ettgrafted 
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ipoD  the  colonial  miDd  ideas  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
conception.  The  possibilitj  and  the  practicability  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  soarces,  in  regard  to  those  roanufactares  of  which  the 
country  produced  the  crude  materials,  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertained 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts.  These  opinions  were  inculcated  in  a  few 
patriotic  assemblies  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  watchful  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  country,  and  soon  ripened  into  a  popular  belief.  The 
good  effects  of  the  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  industry  confirmed 
the  general  impression,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  the  ministry  brought 
the  strongest  convictions  of  duty  in  the  matter.  By  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  regular  importations  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  textile  materials  of  every  kind  for  that  and  various  domestic 
purposes.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrenchment  in  these  arti- 
cles, enjoined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspend  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnoxious  statntes  were  enforced,  was  an 
increased  dependence  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing,  to  which  the 
people  were  already  habituated.  An  increased  attention  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered ;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials ;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  buckskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended in  the  assemblies  and  local  associations  in  the  several  Colonies. 
In  many  instances  they  were  further  encouraged  by  premiums  and 
bounties. 

The  manufacture  of  Leather  and  shoes  had  already  become  an  im- 
portant branch  of  New  England  industry.  As  early  as  1731,  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  through  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leather  used 
in  Massachusetts  was  manufactured  in  the  Province.  In  Connecticut 
the  manufactures  were  "  very  inconsiderable ;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  very  considerable  improvement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  the  shoe  manufacture  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  given  an  impulse 
shoMia  ^  ^^^  business  in  the  Province,  and  particularly  in  Essex 
*•'■••  County,  which  then,  as  now,  probably  made  as  much  Leather 
and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  manu- 
facture of  women's  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sure success  preferred  an  investment  in  land  or  trade.     To  improve 
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theniMlTes  in  the  mechanism  of  shoes,  the  roaoafactarera  wonld  lOiMtiiiies 
procure  irell-made  shoes  from  EnglaDd,  and  take  them  apart  to  aee  how 
thej  were  made.  The  business  was  conseqaently  bat  limited.  At  the 
end  of  a  century,  dnring  which  a  surplus  for  exportation  had  been  pro- 
duced at  Lynn,  only  three  manufacturers  employed  journeymeo.  The 
busioess  was  chiefly  conducted  in  families  by  the  manufacturer,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  apprentices.  New  England  was  the  principal  market^ 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  occasionally, 
perhaps,  to  other  ports.  In  1750,  a  Welch  shoemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagyr,  settled  in  Lynn,  and,  by  Lis  superior  skill  in  making  ladies' 
shoes,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  the 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Essex.  Many  persons  in  Lynn  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art,  and 
obtained  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  bnsiDess.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  in  1764,  wrote  that  shoes 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  and  beauty  aoy  that 
were  usually  imported  from  London, 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,  the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  other 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  received  a  severe  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  bj 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  during  the  Revolution.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
estimated  in  1788  that  Lynn  exported  yearly  of  women's  shoes  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pairs.  A  computation  made  in  1795  made  the  number 
of  master-workmen  in  Lynn  to  be  two  hundred,  and  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices  six  hundred.  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  by 
the  manufacturers  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  They  were  sent  fVom 
Hoston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  England,  and  some  direct  from 
Lynn  to  Europe.  A  single  manufacturer  was  said  to  have  shipped  from 
his  own  workshop,  within  seven  months,  twenty  thousand  pairs  of  shoes, 
Talued  at  £4«974,  exclusive  of  many  sold  in  the  neighborhood.'  These 
amounts,  though  small  compared  with  its  present  business,  were  promising 
indications  of  that  enteqirisc,  individual  and  collective,  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  production  of  the  workshops  of  Lpn  to  an  aggregate 
of  six  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  boots, 
valued  together  at  upward  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
offlcial  returns  of  the  State  In  1866,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  industrial  history  of  the  town. 

Marblehead,  which  now  makes  over  one  million  dollars' worth  of  shoes 
yearly,  was  led  into  the  business  long  after  the  Revolution  by  the  decay 
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of  Ita  former  business  of  Gsihin^.  Paovers,  Haverhill,  and  other  places 
in  Essex  were  early  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  women's  shoes  ;  and 
there  was,  in  1788,  a  considerable  manufacture  of  men's  shoes  at  Reading 
near  Lynn.  Boston,  Quincy,  and  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinity,  en- 
gaged iu  the  shoe  mauafacture  after  the  Revolution.  Middlesex  County, 
before  the  end  of  the  last  century,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  fi.sheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Leather-manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Newfoundland  were  also  obtained,  before  the  Revolution,  considerable 
quantities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  New 
England,  where  they  were  tanned  and  made  into  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  and 
returned  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coast.  Others  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  variously  employed  in  making  trunks,  caps, 
coat!*,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  Leather  in  Massachusetts  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  counties,  Essex,  Middlesex, 
and  Suffolk. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 
from  Northampton,  in   1T94,  and  was  the  manufacture  of  Col.  William 

Edwards,  before  mentioned.  He  commenced  business  in  that 
mMtoia      town  four  years  before,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 

the  same  time  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  the  art  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  extended  by  others, 
to  the  signal  profit  and  extension  of  the  manufacture.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  occupation  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
business.  The  construction  of  his  works  on  an  improved  plan  from  those 
in  use  throughout  the  country,  and  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  fonr  years  for  hft  board  and  the  privilege  of 
tanning  with  his  master's  stock  four  sheepskins  a  year,  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  journeyman  at  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,  as  generally 
built  before  his  time,  embraced  a  greater  or  less  number  of  oblong  boxes 
or  hogsheads  sunk  in  the  earth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 
outlet  below,  to  serve  as  vats  and  leeches.  A  few  similar  boxes  above 
ground  for  lime  vats  and  pools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  house,  and  a 
circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  crushed  by 
alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 
of  the  tanyard.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  "  began  by 
laying  down  a  trunk  of  plank  made  tight  underneath  bis  vats  to  carry  off 
the  spent  liquor ;  then  a  junk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  in 
tiers,  one  above  another,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pump  worked  by 
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two  or  foar  men ;  then  sabstantial  bnildlogs  orer  his  beam  bouM,  and 
hundleii,  asing  the  lofts  for  a  carrier's  shop. 

lie  early  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  stream  fire  miles  from  his  tannery, 
and  80  much  nearer  the  region  where  his  bark  was  ground  bj  water- 
power,  using  at  first  mill-stones,  afterward  the  seTeral  iron-mills  as  thej 
were  invented  by  others ;  but  it  is  belieyed  to  have  been  the  first  depart- 
are  from  the  old  horse-mill  already  described.'" 

This  humble  commencement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  hides,  and  an  improved 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  the  tannery,  was  afterward  pushed,  through 
the  intelligent  observation  of  an  active  mind,  to  higher  results.  His 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  all  his  enterprise 
finally  to  the  Catskill  mountains.  His  subsequent  improvements  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafter  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Leather-manufacture. 

An  early  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pub- 
lished in  1793,'  though  in  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
TftBosriMin  ^^  tanneries,  or  other  branches  of  Leather-manufacture.  The 
woreM(«r.  aathor  makes  mention  of  over  thirty  fulling-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tanning 
and  leather-dressing  establishments.  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
township  of  Charlton,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asa 
Corben,  the  former  being  carried  on  in  great  perfection.  Captiun  Waters 
had  an  excellent  bark-mill,  constructed  on  a  new  plan,  and  propelled  by 
water.  It  must  therefore  have  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Kdwurds  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  parpose,  bat 
to  a  limited  extent,  before  the  present  century.  There  was  a  bark-mill 
near  the  same  time  at  Medford,  which  was  propelled  by  wind.  We  should 
not  be  warranted  in  inferring  from  the  silence  of  the  topographer,  that 
there  were  not  many  tanneries  in  that  large  agricultural  county  at  that 
date,  and  shoemakers  in  nearly  all  the  towns.  The  county  now  maon- 
factures  more  boots  than  any  other,  except  Essex,  and  large  qaantities 
of  shoes,  and  is  the  second  in  the  number  of  its  tanneries.  Tet,  at  the 
above  date,  thick  boots  were  an  iudulgence  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  coonUet,  for  we  are  told  that  a  young 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  un- 
pleasantly reminded  that  "  boots"  were  an  innovation. 

Among  the  many  expedients  devised  about  the  year  1764  to  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  restrictions  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  •ocieliet  to  promote  industry  and  frugality.     One  of  Umm  was 

(1)  Report •fPr««MdlB(«MAnB«alDlo.        (S)  Wbltaoy*!     BblMy    of    Wpnirtw 
tm  of  Hid*  ud   LmUiw  Trad*  ot  Mtw     Oonaty. 
York,  1S»S. 
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esUblUhed  in  New  York  in  that  year  "for  the  promotion  of  Arts, 
Agriculture,  and  Economy."  The  Leather  branch  received  its  share 
SMi«iy  ,,.  of  encouragement  from  the  society,  which  in  December  offered 
•""'••^•"'-  premiums  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend 
Leather  in  the  year  1766,  and  £10  for  the  best  sole  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  aud 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  Province,  £10 ;  and  like  sums  for  the 
best  dressed  hundred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  best  made  pair  of  beaver 
skin  gloves. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  encouragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Moore  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  dated  Fort  George,  7th  May, 
1768,  with  which  he  transmitted  an  official  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  manufactures.  "  No  mention  is  made  in 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  1767)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years  ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made 
in  Europe,  and  they  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfection  of  making  sole 
leather."  How  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  New 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  ! 

Governor  Tryon's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  1774,  represents 
eleven-twelfths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  British  manufactures, 
except  hats  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  exports,  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skins  into  New  York,  which  is  now  the 
great  emporium  for  these  commodities,  amounted,  according  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  1774  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  1775  to  13,927,  valued  at  4s.  6d.  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  first  bides  from  South  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  Castile  in  1580.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
sutoofth*  ^^^  ^^^^  P^i*^  ^f  ^^^  continent,  or  from  the  east,  until  after  the 
dvriortb*  Revolution,  when  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
B«Toia(ion.  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
rupted the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  other  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  Leather  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  care  in  the  preservation  of  hides  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  inability  to  obtain  shoes.     The  con- 
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BomptioD  of  Leather  and  dressed  skins,  however,  was  much  iocreased  bj 
the  Bobstilution  of  that  material  for  cloth  in  the  apparel  of  the  people  and 
the  soldlerj,  and  by  the  large  quantity  required  fSr  military  eqaipmeots, 
saddlery,  and  other  horse  furniture. 

As  early  as  Oct  15,  1776,  three  days  after  the  landing  of  the  British 
forces  under  Lord  Howe  in  Westchester,  hides  were  ordered  by  the  New 
York  Convention  to  be  carefully  preserved  and  sent  to  some  safe  place 
north  of  the  Ilighlauds.  On  the  following  day,  Robert  R  LIvingstOD 
fetated  in  the  Convention  that  large  numbers  of  the  hides  of  cattle  sup- 
plied by  the  Easteni  States  for  the  army  at  Ticofideroga,  and  of  others 
purchased  in  the  State,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Connecticut, 
and  many  were  wasted  for  want  of  care.  The  supplies  of  Leather  were 
in  consequence  already  nearly  exhausted.  As  much  would  be  required 
for  troops  about  to  be  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  people  were  already 
distressed  by  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  bo  moved  that  Congpreas  be 
asked  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  a  commissary  to  take  charge  of 
hides.  On  the  23d  of  the  following  month.  Congress  by  r€bolution  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  in  each  Department  to  employ  proper  per- 
sons to  take  charge  of  the  bides  and  tallow  in  each  district,  "that  the 
former  may  be  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  least  so  far  cured  as  to  prevent 
them  being  spoiled,"  etc.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissioners 
to  the  northern  army  to  the  Commissary-Qeneral,  that  hides  at  that  time 
were  worth  at  Albany  three  dollars,  but  two  thousand  had  without  au- 
thority been  sold  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elizabethtown,  for  a  medium  price 
between  seven  and  ten  shillings,  and  to  others  for  IZs.  4d.,  15«.,  and 
S28.  each.  Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  the  many  discouragements 
which  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  New 
Jersey,  was  the  destitution  of  shoes  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tempo- 
rary levies  embodied  for  the  defense  of  the  country,  without  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  U 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4th,  that  one-third  of  the  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  without  shoes  to  their  feet  Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  for  13,000  to  18,000  men,  in  conseqoeooe  of 
which  many  were  down  with  pleurisy,  and  there  were  no  bwrtieks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.  The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather  or  shoes,  as  firom  Inexperience 
in  the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
currency — which  it  was  treasonable  to  refiise — and  the  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  purchase,  by  money  or  credit,  suitable  supplies.  Congress  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  denounce  in  severe  terns  the  eondnct 
of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  monopolised  certain  neces- 
saries, or  sold  them  at  euormoas  profits  to  the  agents  of  Qovemment  or 
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tbeir  ■offeriDg  neis^hbora.  In  Xorember  26tb  a  resolatioo  of  this  kind 
oeosured  cerUio  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  engrossed  shoes,  stockings, 
and  other  necessaries  required  by  the  anuy,  and  recommended  the  As- 
•emblj  to  find  a  remedy  therefor.  On  the  following  day,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal  number  of  stockings  were  ordered  from  New 
England ;  and  the  Council  of  Safety  in  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  supply 
the  companies  with  arms  and  clothing,  empowered  the  field  officers  of 
each  battalion  to  purchase,  and  if  they  could  not  purchase,  to  impress 
arms,  cartouch  boxes,  blankets,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  sereral  legislatures  were  also  recommended,  on  20th  December,  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  within  their  jurisdiction  of  woolen 
cloths,  shoes,  and  other  necessary  supplies  for  the  army. 

Among  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  General  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  December  11,  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army,  was  the  authority  to  take  whatever  be  might  want  for  its  use,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  operations  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months,  there  was  much  suffering  in  both 
armies.  The  Americans  suffered  most.  "  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes,  though  marching  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  with  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent 
in  the  whole  army."  There  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothing.  There 
was  probably  a  greater  plenty  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tured work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor.  Women's  shoes 
sold  in  the  summer  of  1776  for  13s.  Qd.  a  pair;  and  James  Claypoole, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  full  performance 
of  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  In  the  autumn  of  the  following  year, 
Col.  Roberdean  wrote  to  President  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Yorktown  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  qnantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Much  Leather  was  al^o  stored  at  Yorktown.  The  tanners  were  willing 
to  p^  with  it  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  supply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  public  ser- 
vice. Tanners  who  were  associators  had  the  preference  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  hides. 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clothing  of  the  military.  Gunpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tixe  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  supply  of 
such  skins  was  drawn  from  Georgia.     That  material  was  conspicuous  in 
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the  dress  of  seTeral  dirisions  of  the  American  soldiery.  CoL  Small- 
wood's  regiment,  officered  by  young  men  of  ,thc  best  families  of  Mary- 
land,  was  principally  clothed  with  it,  and  the  Convention  of  the 
Bwiukta.  g^^  proTided  liberally  of  the  same  material  for  all  its  troops. 
Many  a  brave  and  patriotic  heart  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  Bnckskin,  by 
which  name  the  American  soldier  was  called.  Leather  doublets  were 
recommended  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1774.  In  that  and  all  the  principal  towns 
there  were  many  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  descriptiou 
of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  and  in  making  it  up  into  gloves,  shirts,  vests, 
breeches,  belts,  cartouch  boxes,  etc. 

Parchment  was  also  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1772  by  Robert  Wood, 
Fifth  street  below  Walnut,  and  probably  by  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  conveyancers  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  "Act 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  Abuses  in  the  Manufacture  of  Leather." 

The  exports  of  Leather  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  year 
ending  January  5th,  1772,  amounted  to  25,970  pounds,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  to  40,725  and  31,696  pounds  respectively. 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  to  Henry  Qnesi,  of 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
of  matiufacluriiig  curriers'  oil  and  blubl)er  in  a  way  previously  unprac- 
ticed  and  unknown,  from  materials  discovered  by  him  in  the  United 
States.  A  sample  and  sealed  description  of  the  materials  were  lodg^ 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

The  manufacture  of  the  several  descriptions  of  Fancy  Leathers  from 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkey  and  Morocco  Leathers, 
v%mcj  ^'^  attempted  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
>*^'»«»-  the  art  in  England.  This  branch  has  long  been  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Leather  business  of  Philadelphia,  which  manufactures  Morocco 
to  a  far  greater  amount  than  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  employing 
at  present  over  thirty  large  factories,  about  sixteen  hundred  hands,  and 
half  a  million  of  capital,  with  annual  sales  to  t^e  value  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars.     The  quality  is  very  superior. 

It  ap{>cars  from  the  first  volume  of  the  TranaaHion*  of  the  Society 
of  Art*  in  London,  for  the  year  1783,  that,  under  the  inflnence  of  re- 
wards offered  by  the  Society,  a  large  manufactory  of  Red  Leather,  in 
Imitation  of  Turkey  or  Lisbon,  had  been  established  in  Englaod,  and 
the  process  first  laid  before  the  Society  had  l)oen  greatly  improved  by  a 
foreigner  (irom  whom  they  had  purchased  the  secret.  Skins  were  then 
prepured  aod  dyed  red  and  yellow  in  a  manner  so  excellent  as  to  be 
preferred  by  the  (^sumcrs  to  any  imported ;  and  thej  were  exported  in 
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considerable  qnantitics  to  foreign  markets.  It  wks  bat  one  of  the  roanj 
benefits  accrafng  to  the  productive  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  ber 
Colonies  from  the  generous  encouragement,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
rewards,  extended  by  the  Society  to  all  branches  of  industry,  and  which, 
about  the  same  time,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  Losh  or  Buff 
Leather  to  equal  perfection  with  the  imported,  and  had  also  introduced 
the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  on  cotton  equal  to  any  from  the  Levant, 
an  art  previously  unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  useful  Arts  was  established  in  Philadelphia  with  similar  aims  in  the 
year  1787.  In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Tench  Coxe  and  John  Kaighn 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring 
Leather  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  that  they  had  made  inquiry,  and  found  the  business 
had  been  attempted  by  two  manufacturers  in  the  city,  by  one  of  whom 
it  was  still  carried  on  ;  but  they  were  informed  the  method  of  fixing  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  They  found  also  that  this  branch  had 
been  an  object  of  repeated  inquiry  and  experiment  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  matter  relating  to  it  ever  made  public  there,  was  the 
process  which  they  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The 
t  xcessive  difference  between  the  prices  of  American  and  Morocco  skins, 
and  the  great  and  increasing  importance  of  the  Leather  branch  in  the 
United  States,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  conveniently  could,  should  be  adopted  by  tfae  manufacturers. 

The  process  for  dyeing  Leather  red  and  yellow,  as  practiced  in  Tur- 
key, with  directions  for  preparing  and  tanning  the  skins,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Philippi,  a  native  of  Armenia,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  from 
which  he  received  £100  sterling  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  were 
publi.shed  in  full  by  order  of  the  Board.  Those  who  are  curious  to  com- 
pare the  process  recommended  in  the  infancy  of  the  art  with  that  pur- 
sued at  present,  may  find  the  instructions,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary.  C.  Wistar,  December  24,  1788,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Packet 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  3104,  for  January  13,  1789. 

With  some  differences  in  the  manipulation,  we  apprehena  the  process 
in  the  several  operations  of  liming,  drenching,  bating,  salting,  tanning, 
and  dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dyes,  will  be  found  to  conform 
in  its  essential  features  to  the  present  practice.  Morocco  leather  of  fair 
qaality  is  said  to  have  been  made  as  early  as  1770  by  the  afterward 
famous  Lord  Timothy  Dexter  and  others,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
it  was  resumed  about  1796  by  tllisha  Mead. 

Sheep  skins,  now  extensively  employed  in  making  the  inferior  or  imi- 
tation Moroccos,  hare  been  rendered  inoch  less  valuable  as  tanners' 
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ttock  than  (ormerlj,  bj  the  introdoction  of  the  Merino  and  other  fine- 
wooled  broeds,  in  which  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  fleece  hare  beea 
increaMd  at  the  expense  of  the  size  and  valoe  of  the  pelt  Thej  were 
probablj  little  used  at  that  time  bjr  the  tanner  in  Pennsylrania,  at  there 
were  comparatirely  few  sheep  in  the  State,  and  their  increase  was  aa 
object  with  the  farmer. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Coxe  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  in  1787, 
his  reriew  of  Lord  ShetBeld,  and  other  writings,  in  which  he  labored  to 
direct  attention  to  Manufactures,  furnish  a  few  particulars  relative  to 
this  industry  at  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

In  calling  attention  to  its  importance,  he  states  that  the  Leather 
branch  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  pounds  ster* 
8tai«orth«  ''"?'  ^1*  ^^^^  ^^^°  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'''  s^^plc  manufactnm. 
■M«2««r« 'r'*®  American  people  ate  more  meat  than  they,  and  had  the 
•***'•'*"**•  command  of  many  more  deer  skins.  Lord  Sheffield  stated, 
about  the  date  of  the  Peace,  that  men's  shoes  were  never  imported  in 
any  great  amount  except  by  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  but  that 
women's  shoes  were  and  must  continue  to  be  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  principally  from  Great  Britain.  Although  many  were  made 
in  Massachusctt-s,  particularly  at  Lynn,  and  were  exported,  the  stuff, 
such  as  callimanco,  and  the  binding  and  lining,  came  from  Great  Britain. 
No  other  nation  in  Europe  made  Leather  as  well  as  the  British,  and  all 
others  were  far  behind  the  Americans  in  that  respect.  Sole  Leather 
was,  however,  imported  from  England  to  America,  because  better  made; 
bnt  upper  Leathers  were  as  good  in  America  as  in  England.  These 
remarks  of  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  dis{n>sed  to  represent  the  capa* 
bOities  of  the  late  Colonies  too  favorably,  are  an  evidence  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Leather>manufacture,  as  well  as  in  those 
branches  which  were  its  chief  support.' 

In  reference  to  the  future  dependence  upon  Great  Britain  for  shoe^ 
Mr.  Coxe  estimated  that  probably  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  pain 
of  shoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galosboes  were 
annually  consumed  or  exported  from  the  United  States  in  1791.  which 
was  equivattht  to  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for  each  of  the  four 
millions  of  the  popblation.  At  a  medium  valuation  of  75  cents,  or 
Se.  4|<i  sterling,  per  pair,  they  would  amount  to  atz  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  that  large  quantity  only  70,450  pairs  of  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  were  im- 
ported into  the  United  SUUes  in  the  previooa  year.  Tanned  Leather 
weighing  2a,698  lbs.  wm  exported  within  the  same  time,  and  5,700  pairs 

(I)  BktmtUTt  OWwwaUuM  oa  tk«  Omi.  (1^  Tbws  MBsMad  of  4%SSI  |wlrt  af 
■MTM  «r  Iha  AmAmb  ftalM}  M  #4  ^  tkm»  ud  Mfftn  aT  ImAwk  te,rsi  fidn 
It.  of  tilk  ud  ttaff,  ui4  Ut  pain  of  boota. 
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of  boots  and  shoes.     Of  nnmanafactared  hides  only  230  were  shipped 
n^  T^eather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Leather-manafactore  in  the  last 
ceotury  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massochasetts,  Connecticut, 
PriMiMi  N^^  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  thoagh  Maryland  and  Delaware 
J2^^'**  also  made  a  considerable  amount.  Sonth  Carolina  also  ap- 
MMBteetan.  pgars  to  have  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Province  even  came  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  Pennsylvania  in  her  own  markets.  Charleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  advertised  by  different 
Leather  dealers  in  Philadelphia  in  1759.  The  hemlock  forests  of  New 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  oak  bark  was  chiefly  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Quercitron  of  commerce,  so  extensively  exported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  first  sent  to  England  before  the  Revolution  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  in  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  of  oak  bark  in  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  bark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manufacture,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Although  oak- 
tanned  Leather  still  has  the  preference,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  bark ;  and  the  most  extensive  factories  now 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  are  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  manu- 
facture of  Leather  has  received  a  great  impetus  from  the  transfer  of 
operations  to  interior  situations  such  as  those  of  the  Catskill  and  other 
regions  abounding  in  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  fuel,  and  water-power.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Ferriss  conducted  a 
large  and  very  complete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferriss,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West.  Tanneries 
were  early  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders ;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  carried,  dressed,  and  sold.  They  became 
extremely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  and  still  ex- 
(■ee<l  in  number  those  of  any  other  State.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1 786,  among  234  manufacturers  in  a  population  of  700  families,  numbered 
4  tanners,  36  shoemakers,  17  saddlers,  14  hatters,  and  3  skin  dresser& 
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Within  ten  mile*  of  it  were  eight  Unneries.  Beyond  the  moontains,  in 
PltUburg,  Bedford,  Washington,  and  Huntingdon,  some  of  which  had 
grown  up  since  the  war,  there  were  to  be  found,  two  or  three  years  after, 
i^in-dressers  and  breeches-makers,  tanners  and  curriers,  shoemakers, 
saddlers,  and  saddletree-makers.  Pittsburg,  which  in  1788  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  log-houses,  with  four  or  five  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, had  two  tanners  and  curriers,  fire  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers 
In  1803,  tanned  Leather  to  the  value  of  $10,000  was  made  there,  over 
$12,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes,  nearly  $10,000  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  work,  and  $3,300  worth  of  buckskin  breeches  and  dressed  skins. 
There  was  a  large  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  nearly  all  the  older 
towns  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather-working  was  conducted  in  its 
dilTerent  branches.  In  the  Federal  procession  in  1789,  six  hundred 
shoemakers  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  its  environs  took  part,  and 
at  York,  on  a  Himilar  occasion,  the  several  branches  of  the  Leather  trade 
were  numerously  represented. 

At  this  time  Leather  was  exported  from  Pennsylvania  to  V  irginia, 
though  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  State. 
Winchester  had  four  or  five  tanyards,  eight  or  nine  shoemakers,  and 
three  or  four  saddletree-makers.  These  and  other  branches  of  the 
Leather  business  were  all  established  in  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  even  the  Western  territory,  now  Kentucky, 
contained  about  this  time  several  valuable  tanneries.* 

By  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  goods  to  the  extent  of 
near   thirty    millions    of  dollars   in    the    two    years    which    followed 

the  Peace,  against  eight  or  nine  millions  of  exports,  many 
iij«r«(iM    of  the  shoe  manufacturers  were    nearly  ruined,  the  market 

having  been  overstocked  with  shoes  from  EngKind  and  France. 
To  arrest  a  measure  so  destructive  to  the  feeble  manuracturing  interests 
of  the  Union,  and  to  stay  the  efBax  of  specie,  of  which  it  had  been  al- 
ready depleted  by  the  war,  but  especially  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  public  credit,  and  thereby  restoring  private  confidence, 
OoDgreM  had  vainly  asked  for  the  power  to  regulate  the  commercial 

(1)  Brtk«C«MMor  ISIS,  wblehrttan-  MMaMbutlto   ratarntd   SM   Ihm   mvm 

•d  th«  ■««b«r  of  iMBeriM  In  M^h  State  vovbIIm.     Fir*  of  Ui«  SMt  iaportoaV— 

••4  T«rritW7  •SM|>t  MaaMehasctta,  Nortk  Saffolk.  Bm«s.  MlddlcMs.  Pljaeatk,  ui4 

Ow«lia»  m4  BmI  TrantMM,  KwilMlgr  w»  Nuitarkal— war*  not  ratanitd.    All  Ik*  i*. 

Ik*  Ifth  or  lixtk  la  lk«  aaaUr  af  tkaaa  •••  ■•lainf  8utM  aad  Tarritaria*  wara  balav 

tablUhMaala.    Haw  York  Imi4  MT,  Paaa-  lO*.    Tha  aatira  aaabar  la  tka  Ualaa  wm 

•7lraata7U.yir«iaU44I.Ca«Mallaat4M,  4.8I«.  aad    Ika  valaa   af  Laalkar   mmt% 

Kaata«k7Mr.Na»JamyMI,Na»naai|».  tS.M«,SM.    Tka  ■•■bar  af  aataUiakaaMa 

AIra  tU.  OkU  SIT.  TanMal  MS.  iba  Dia-  rataraad  la  ISM  vaa  •,!•>.  hmI  Um  v^m 

Mat  ti  Malaa   fH,  ud   Marjrlaad    191.  af  tbalr  aaaaibatafa,  MS,Ml,r9«. 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  lerj  daties  on  imports.  The  sereral 
States  had  continaed  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flow  of  foreign 
commodities  by  imposiug  daties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  Virginia  Assemblj,  in 
lt88,  laid  the  following  duties  on  Leather  and  its  manofacture  :  Upon 
dressed  Leather,  6</„  and  tanned  Leather,  Ad.  per  pound;  saddles,  12s. 
each;  ladies' shoes  of  stuff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  28.  per  pair; 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  6</.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 

pair.     But  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 

utxnto  adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  privilege  was  surren- 
dered to  the  General  Qovemment ;  and  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  1789,  having  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  represented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  several  infln- 
ential  friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia,  so  adjusted  the  tariff  in 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  manufactures  as. to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  footing. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Upon  sole  and  upper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Boots^aid  50  cents,  and  shoes  t  cents  per  pair.  Raw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.*  These  rates  were  increased 
in  1794  to  fifteen  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent.,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  of  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  clogs,  and  galoches  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents..  Saddles  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.     Shoe  and  knee  buckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent. 

The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  Leather,  some  of  which  have 

been  briefly  adverted  to,  have    been  very  numerous,  and   principally 

originated  within  the  present  century.     They  have  been  both 

»•*•■*•<•  mechanical   and  chemical,   of  foreign  and  of  native    origin. 

UubOT       Their  adoption  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 

progressive  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 

( I )  Thii  Aet,  which,  •«  far  u  it  related  daring  the  deprenion  of  bnrines*  in  bi«  n»> 

to  tbo  Leather  interesU,  waa  made  mani>  tire  town,  and  of  his  friend  Stephen  Collin*, 

hatij  protectire,  to  a  finall  extent,  bj  a  a  Qoaker  merchant  formerly  of  tbe   samo 

rate  fiOj  per  cent,  higher  than  on  other  ar-  place.     Bjr  their  inflnence  with  member*  of 

tiele*.    waa   itated   bj   the   Hon.   John    B.  CongreM,  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  jonog 

Alley,    Representatire.   in    Congreu    from  QnakereM  who  afterward  became  tha  wifa 

Lynn,  Mm*.,  at  the  Annoal  Dinner  of  the  of  Mr.  Madiaon,  an  inflnential  member  of 

Hide  and  Leather  Trade  in  New  York,  in  the  Congre**,  whose  addre**es  she  waa  re> 

Feb.,  1859,  to  bare  been  seenred   by  the  eeiring.  they  are  eoneeired  to  bare  obtained 

aamgement  af  Mr.  Ebeneser  Breed,  an  in.  this  legislatire  boon  for  the  staple  maaa« 

tolUgent  yoang  shoemaker  of  Lynn,  who  Caetare  of  their  natira  place. 
iMd   eeUblUhed   hiotaclf  in  Philadelphia 
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product,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  operations  individaally  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  in  a  proportionate  increase  of  profits,  while  the  price  of 
Leather,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  material,  has  been  reduced. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  several  mechanical  appliances  for  soft- 
ening,  fulling,  rolling,  and  splitting  skins  and  hides,  and  for  grinding 
bark,  some  of  which  were  Tery  early  introdnced,  and  others  for  washing, 
glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  The  application  of  water-power  and 
especially  of  steam  in  many  of  the  operations,  and  of  hot  water  in  others, 
the  extraction  and  application  of  tannin  in  concentrated  solutions,  and 
by  hydraulic  pressure;  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  tanning 
power  of  different  liquors;  the  greater  subdivision  of  labor  in  Urge  es- 
tablishments, attended  by  more  skillful  manipulation  in  the  processes  of 
tanning,  currying,  and  finishing  Leather,  hare  ail  greatly  influenced  the 
economy  of  the  Leather  manufacture.  Its  profits  hare  been  much  aug- 
mented by  the  sweating  and  other  operations,  whereby  the  gelatine  and 
muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  more  completely  exposed  to  the  tannic  acid, 
and  the  weight  of  Leather  increased,  and  also  by  the  various  utilizing 
inventions  which  have  appropriated  all  the  refuse  materials  to  some 
useful  purpose  in  the  arts. 

In  the  shoe  manufacture,  the  introduction  of  ^gged  work,  probably 
more  than  any  other  improvement  before  the  invention  of  the  Sewing 
Machine,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  business.  The  shoe  peg,  a  small  but 
revolutionary  instrument.  Is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818,  previoos  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seven-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  product  cheapened,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  for  making  pegs  and  lasts,  for 
crimping  boots,  with  many  other  improvements  in  the  ntendls  of  Om 
craft,  have  carried  forward  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  coneorreaU/ 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  until  these 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotive  interests,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing department  in  the  system  of  American  industry. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

IRON,  COPPER,  AND  OTHVR   METALUC  MANUFACTUKKS. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  continent  are  not  known  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  uses  or  of  the  working  of  Iron.  The  precious 
metals,  as  they  are  denominated,  being  more  fusible,  and  oftener  found 
in  a  virgin  state,  more  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
mankind.  These  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  earlier  known ;  and 
among  sftrage  nations  generally,  metallnrgic  knowledge  is  confined  to  a 
limited  use  of  a  few  of  them.  The  first  metal  mentioned  on  the  page  of 
history  is  Gold.  The  sacred  record  informs  us  that  one  of  the  rivers  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  compassed  "  the  land  of  Uavilah,  where 
there  is  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world.  Gold  and  Silver,  and  especially  Copper,  pure  or  alloyed,  sub- 
served many  of  the  uses  for  which  Iron  is  now  employed.  The  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  in  covering  her  most  abundant  deposits  of  mineral 
treasure  with  the  largest  growth  of  wood  and  the  richest  measures  of 
mineral  fuel,  has  been  often  remarked.  And  as  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion after  the  deluge  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  popnlation,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that,  in  the 
most  natural  process  of  clearing  the  land  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
veins  of  metallic  ore  lying  near  the  surface  would  be  fused  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  lead  to  Uie  discovery,  and  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  native 
ores. 

But  Iron  ore  is  quite  too  refractory  to  be  thns  subdued  ;  and  the 

metal,  therefore,  remained  longer  undiscovered.     Even  when  brought  to 

the  metallic  state  by  the  intenser  heat  of  the  furnace,  Iron,  in 

Th*  ■••  of 

Gold.  8Utw.  most  of  its  forms,  cannot  be  wrought  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
yneuu  more  malleable  metals.  Ancient  histories,  paintings,  and  cabi- 
nets of  ancient  relics  therefore  abundantly  show  that  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper,  hardened  by  combination  with  Tin,  constituting 
Bronze  or  Brass,  formed  the  principal  weapons,  tools,  and  metallic 
manufactures  of  the  early  ages  and  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  modem 
times.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  original  significance  of  the  ancient 
80  (465) 
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po«Uc  idea  of  a  saccession  of  ages  of  Quid,  Silrer,  Brass,  and  Iron,  ft 
appears  to  bare  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegorical  foandation  in  the 
worid's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  hare  fallen 
emphatically  npon  the  Iron  times,  when  the  arts  of  life  bare  rendered 
that  metal  more  ralaable  than  even  Gold,  and  susceptible  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  many  hundredfold  more  precious,  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  finest  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  tho 
natires  bad  in  a  very  few  instances  advanced  beyond  that  primitive  stage 
of  civilization  in  which  the  use  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper,  worn  upon  the  person  of  the  savage.  Their  most 
effective  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flint  stones  and  shells,  and 
they  possessed  no  other  means  of  felling  a  tree,  or  scooping  a  canoe  from 
its  trunk,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes  more  advanced 
possessed,  in  addition  to  these  rude  ornaments  and  implements,  the  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  figures  in  Gold  and  Silver,  many  of  which 
are  still  found  in  the  himcaa  or  graves  of  the  races.  Chisels,  hatchets, 
and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Copper  alloyed  with  Tin,  so  as  to 
cut  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans, 
who  thus  appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  civilization.  Lead 
was  also  known  to  some  extent.  Although  knives  of  Iron,  supposed  to 
have  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  at  a 
later  period  among  the  Esquimaux  and  savages  of  the  Northwest  Coast, 
there  is  some  room  to  doubt ;  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasures  of  the  con* 
tinent,  those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  most  part  nuvexed  in  the 
womb  of  earth  until  after  the  date  of  English  colonization. 

Although  tho  working  of  other  metals  thus  everywhere  preceded  that 

of  Iron  and  Steel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.     Tubal 

Cain  was  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Brass  and  Iron ;" 

•r  iroa        and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  furniture,  the  implements  of  hus- 


bandry, and  even  chariots  of  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stones 
are  Iron,"  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  so  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
bard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  ease,  bnt  also  of  Iron,  hare  come  down 
to  us  from  the  Egyptians  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiquity,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection 
the  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  people  of  Chalybia,  between 
Jndea  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  best 
quality ;  and  our  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  fVoro 
that  source.    The  "northern  Iron**  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the 
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"bright  Iron"  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  were  probably 
the  product  of  that  country — "  the  mother  of  Iron,"  as  Scythia  waa 
called  by  a  Greek  poet.     The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  beea 

Grst  supplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob- 
amImi       ably  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

ao  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  which  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rings,  and  Iron  money,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Romau  Conquest,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  communicated  by  the  invaders.  A  fabrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well- wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  of  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  a.  d.  120  ;  and  the 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scoriae  were  found  on  the  bill-tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  furnaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-exhausted  state  of  the  slag.  After  the  invention  of 
the  bellows,  at  6rst  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  furnaces  were  built  in  the  valleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  furnished  a  supply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior  economy  of  even  the  rude  foot-blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  manufacture  afterward 
declined ;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron-works  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improved,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
furnaces  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron-manufacture  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
certain  limits.  Lord  Dudley,  in  1620,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
coal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years ; 
and  the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  until  his 
method  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  ita 
substitution  for  Bronze  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
toward  the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  eaor- 
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moos  qaantities  of  the  meUL  The  patent  for  this  iiiTentioo  and  for 
tjgrtBg  caoDOo  ball,  with  that  of  Dudlej  for  smeltiog  with  coka,  tad 
MHne  others,  were  excepted  ia  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  3,  aboIiahlBg 
monopolies 

At  the  date  oi  Anglican  eoloDization  in  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
for  Iron  was  greatlj  on  the  increase ;  and  the  production  of  British  fur- 
naces, alreadj  far  short  of  the  demand,  was  declining  with  the 

8tel#  of  Hi# 

decay  oi  the  forests,  which  threatened  ere  long  to  leare  the 


nation  entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  sooroee.  The  inex- 
haustible  extent  of  American  forests,  the  removal  of  which  was 
the  fint  step  to  improrement,  did  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  seareh  for 
naefnl  ores.  Although  the  quest  of  Gold  and  precious  mineralf  waa  not 
a  primary  object  with  many  of  the  adventurers  from  Northern  Europe 
to  this  continent,  the  latent  hope  of  such  discoveries  sustained  the  di- 
ligence  of  many  in  the  search  for  fossil  treasures.  In  theae  explora- 
tion!, occasional  glimpses  of  rare  metals  quickened  the  seal  of  the 
prospecter,  and  nature  everywhere  revealed  rich  stores  of  Iron  and  otber 
common  ores  and  minerals  garnered  for  future  use.  Some  very  eaily 
attempts  were  made  to  tnm  these  discoveries  to  account ;  and  the  aearch 
for  other  deposits  was  everywhere  encouraged,  although  interested  or 
designing  persons  often  sought  to  allure  to  the  vain  aeardi  for  the 
precious  ores. 

The  conuneneement  of  the  Iron-manufactore  in  the  English  Oolonles 
is  nsnally  aaiigned  a  date  about  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  coloni- 
sation of  Virginia.  During  the  preceding  period,  however,  a  number 
of  essays  were  made  in  the  business  of  smelting  Iron  ore  and  in  casting. 
It  was  indeed  among  the  earliest  forms  of  industry  attempted  in  Virginia, 
and  several  of  the  other  Colonies.  The  importance  of  Iron,  as  the  most 
needful  and  useful  agent  in  all  their  undertakings,  was  well  anderstood, 
notwithstanding  the  very  limited  use  of  the  metal  compared  with  its  in- 
finitely varied  and  extended  applications  in  our  day ;  an  importance 
which  justified  the  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locke,  that 
were  the  nse  of  Iron  lost  among  us,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  unavoid- 
ably reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savaf* 
Americans. 

In  1610,  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London, 
that  in  Virginia  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  fai  Bnglawl 
and  foond  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  in  Europe.'  Under  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  the  London  Company,  in  1619,  after  twelve 

(I)  A  Tm*  DMlMUioa  ol  Vlrftaia,  p.  JS. 
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jeara  of  anprofiuble  expenditare,  sent  to  Virginia  a  large  body  of  emi- 
granU,  including  workmen  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of 
MttttT^tyirf  JPdustry.  These  embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ir«Bor«.  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  design  of 
erecting  in  the  Colony  three  Iron-works.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwickshire  and  Staffordshire,  and  forty  from  Sussex, 
and  were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry.'  A  part  of  the  funds 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  same  time  fur  a  college  at 
Henrico  for  the  education  of  natiTe  and  colonial  youth,  was  appropri- 
ated by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  of  Iron-works, 
rmirov  Jo  ^^*  expectation  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  that  source, 
work*,  lew.  \yorks  for  smelting  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Falling  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  River,  not  far  from  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty-two  miles  from  the  sea.  Qreat  were  the 
hopes  of  advantage  to  be  derived  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking. 
Three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hands  was  sent  over  in  1621,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John 
Berkeley  and  his  son  Maarice,  as  skillful  persons  to  superintend  the  ope^ 
rations.  A  mine  of  the  brown  Iron  ore  of  that  neighborhood  was  opened, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iron.  But  Indian  jealousy  and  en- 
mity had  unfortunately  been  already  aronsed.  In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security,  when  all  hostile  designs  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  aside, 
in  May,  1622,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  village  where  the  works 
were  situated,  and  the  whole  company  with  their  families,  including  the 
superintendent  and  his  men,  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  347  persons. 
A  boy  and  girl  alone  escaped  the  general  massacre.'  The  Iron- works 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolished  by  the  savages,  who  appear  in 
several  instances  to  have  regarded  such  undertakings  with  abhorrence. 
The  blow  fell  heavily  on  the  Colony,  and  disappointed  several  other 
enterprises  which  had  been  warmly  cherished.  Iron-works  were  not 
again  attempted  in  Virginia  for  many  years,  although  the  peculiar  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  country  in  the  excellence  and  plenty  of  its  ore  and  wood, 
were  strongly  urged  by  writers  on  colonial  matters. 

The  exportation  of  Iron  from  the  Colony  was  forbidden  by  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  in  1662,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
pound  of  Iron  exported.  The  low  price  of  tobacco  in  England,  and  the 
desire  to  lessen  importation  by  encouraging  ship-building  and  other 
domestic  manufactures,  at  that  time  were  the  motives,  and  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1688. 


(1)  A  D««Iarmtioii  of   the  8ut«  of  Ui«        (3)  Beverley'i  Hist  Virginia. 
Colonie,  otc,  1620,  p.  10. 
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The  dUcorery  of  Iron  ore,  and  eren  some  preliminary  steps  toward  ita 
maDofactore,  appear  to  bare  been  contemplated  at  the  outset  bj  the 
^^  ^  Coart  of  Assistants  in  London,  who  arranged  the  emigration  to 
*|^JJ[^^  Massachusetts  Baj  in  1630.  Its  existence  there  was  probablj 
'•«>M>^^  earlier  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  on  the  8d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
skilled  laborers  in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Jonmal  states  that 
"  also  for  Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propounded,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works, 
and  willing  to  put  in  £25  in  stock,  it  should  be  accounted  aa  £50,  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  out  and  home  from  New  Englapd.  and  upon  hii 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  Iron^works,  consideration  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  entertain  him."*  Three  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Thomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Qravesend  in  Kent,  to  risit  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  "a  man  experienced  in  Iron 
workes,  in  Salt  workes,  in  measuring  and  sunreying  of  lands  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  10th,  it  waa  agreed  he  should  risit 
Naumkeag  (Salem),  "  and  exercise  his  scientific  qualifications  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  as  additional  to  the  services  he  might 
•M-ircoB-  render,  and  which  were  specified  on  the  fifth,  he  was  acquainted 
with  finding  lime-stones,  planning  acqueducts,  drawing  maps, 
and  architecture."  This  accomplished  engineer  engaged  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  company  for  six  or  eight  months,  in  consideration  of  a  free 
passage  oat  and  home,  and  five  pounds  a  month  with  board  while  em- 
ployed. In  case  he  remained  three  years,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  family  thither,  and  support  them  until  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  £50  per  annum,  provide  him  a  house  and  100  acres  of  land,  with  a 
share  in  the  general  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Company. 

The  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  been  no  pari  of 
the  duty  or  the  qualification  of  Graves,  which  is  the  more  notioeal>le  be- 
CMse  at  that  time  the  hope  of  finding  Gold  and  Silver  had  not  wholly 
fiMvaken  the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  moderation  of  the  adventurer*  at 
m  time  when  vague  rumors  of  undiscovered  treaanrea  were  rife,  when 
Spain  wu  receiving  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  ttom  her 
American  dependencies,  and  in  Europe  the  alembic  was  freely  plied  to 
transmute  the  baser  roeUls  into  all-powerful  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Ohariesiown,  made  any  diaoofariea  of 
mlDM,  does  not  appear.    No  stepc  leem  to  bare  been  taken  toward  the 

(1)  r«ll't  Aaada  of  S^mi,  L  II,  IS,  M. 
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manufactare  of  Iron  antil  about  fifteen  jean  latter.  Morton,  however,  ia 
1632,  enamerates  among  the  roineralsof  New  England,  loadstone,  Ironstone, 
lead  ore,  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone.  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants, 
Silver,  and  a  mine  of  Gold  found  "  by  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  himself,  would  surclj  change  his  name."  Tin 
has  since  been  discovered  in  very  small  quantities  io  New  Hampshire, 
bnt  could  not  then  have  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Gold  or  Silver  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the 
Colonies,  one-fifth  of  the  product  of  such  mines  was  reserved  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  fifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  mines 
in  Virginia  to  itself.  By  the  statutes  1  and  5  W.  &  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  so  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Lead  could  be 
DO  longer  claimed,  but  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  the  mine.  A 
discouragement  to  the  discovery  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn. ' 

In  November,  1637,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  benefit  of  any  "  coles  or  yron  stone  w'^  shall 
bee  found  in  any  comon  ground  w**  is  in  the  countrye's  disposing."* 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Saugus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony ;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  found  in  different  places  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron-ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-building  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-honses,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Dexter,  Bobert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Colony. 
KoKUod      With  this  view,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 

for  DACCA. 

specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  Saugus.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  "  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron- works."  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz. :  Lionel  Copley,  Esq.,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  Bond, 
Thomas  Pnry,  John  Becx,  W.  Beauchamp,  Thomas  Foley,  William 
Greenhull,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Pococke,  William  Beck,  Wil- 
liam llickocke.     The  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  was  advanced  for 

(1)  Arehbold'i  k  ChrutUn't  BUckstone,        (2)  BMorda,  L  208. 
L  304,  306. 
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•ommencing  the  work,  with  which  Mr.  Wtnthrop,  accompaoied  bj  a  corps 
of  workmen,  retnroed  to  New  England  the  same  jear.  Preparations 
were  immediately  made  for  the  manafacture  of  Iron  on  a  large  scale,  con> 
templatjng  not  onljr  the  smelting,  but  forging  and  refining  of  the  metal. 
The  General  Coart  was  applied  to  for  encouragement  and  participation 
lo  the  bnsiness.  The  design  was  approved  of,  but  the  state  of  the  public 
tnunrj  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  three  private  persons  joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  General 
Coart  granted  them,  March  7,  I64S-4,  nearly  all  their  requests,  inclod- 

ing  the  exclasive  pririlege  of  making  Iron  for  twenty-one  years, 
to4M4      provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sofBcient  Iron  for  the 

country's  ose.  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  places  not 
already  granted,  on  condition  that  they  set  ap  within  ten  years  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  onely."  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  taxation 
upon  their  stock,  and  themselves  and  workmen  from  trainings.' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19th  of  11th  mo., 
1648,  to  Mr.  Wiutbrop  and  hia  partners,  and  to  their  assigns  forever,  of 
about  8,000  acres  of  the  common  land  at  Braintree,  "  for  the  encoarage- 
raent  of  an  Iron-work  to  be  set  up  about  Monotcot  river."'  This  grant 
was  not  surveyed,  however,  and  was  not  laid  out  till  January,  1648.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doubt  whether  the  first  forge  was  at  Braintree  or 

at  Lynn.  Lewis,  the  historian  of  the  latter  town,  however, 
9fcfi  M  asserts  positively  that  the  first  works  were  erected  at  Lynn,  on 
'*^  the  west  bank  of  the  Saugus,  upon  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
Hudson,  near  a  chain  of  small  lakes  abounding  in  ore.  The  village  was 
called  Hammersmith,  after  the  native  town  in  England  of  several  of  the 
principal  workmen.  Large  heaps  of  scoriee  point  oat  the  Bit«  of  one  of 
the  most  important,  though  for  various  reasons  not  very  sacceaafal,  un- 
dertakings of  early  colonial  times.  Operations  were  continaed  with  vari- 
able success  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Mr.  Winlhrop  was  ever  a 
benefactor  of  his  adopted  country,  and  several  of  the  workmen  whom  ha 
introduced  in  connection  with  these  works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ser- 
vice in  laying  the  foundation  of  New  England  enterprise  and  skill,  bat 
left  a  posterity  which  has  been  identified  with  the  manufactoring  proa- 
perity  of  different  States  to  the  present  day. 

In  response  to  several  additional  propositions  fh>m  the  nndertakers. 
the  Ooart,  on  I8th  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  yean  for  per- 
fecting the  work  and  furnishing  the  country  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iron, 
provided  bhabltants  might  become  proprietors  by  paying  within  twelve 

'1)  iMW^a,  T*L  U.  p.  II.  (1)  SaTag^a  Wlatan^ 
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months  £100  each,  and  an  allowance  to  the  adventarers  for  £1,000  already 
diabaraed,  and  that  they,  "  with  all  expedition,  prosecote  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  famace,  which  is  al- 
ready set  ap,  that  so  the  country  may  be  famished  with  all  sorts  of  barr 
iron  for  Ukdr  uae  at  £20  per  ton."    A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  each  of  the  six  places  they  might 
occupy,  etc    On  the  14th  May  following,  the  records  state  that,  "  whereas 
Works        ^^  ^  °o^  found  by  sufficient  proof  that  the  Iron-worke  is  very 
""'"  "^    successful  (both  in  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Iron),  and  like  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  country,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (one-half  at  the  least)"  etc.     They  were  invited  to  take  stock  in  the 
bosiness.     Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  expended, 
the  furnace  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  cast,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.     About  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  Major  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Hewes.  Colonists  were  about  this  time  publicly  notified  that  they 
could  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.    The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  number  who  united  with  the  Company  in  America.    Mr. 
Webb  came  from  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.     He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence.  *     In  Octo- 
c^g^g^tt       ber  of  the  same  year,  a  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 
MBtrati.    ^g  previous  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.     It  confirmed  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  and  managing  all  Iron   mines  they  might  discover,  and 
granted  them  all  waste  lauds  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  wood,  tim- 
ber, etc.,  to  convert  into  coals  and  earth-stones,  clay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
the  works,  forges,  mills,  or  houses  built,  or  for  making  or  moulding  any 
manner  of  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  cast  Iron  ware,  and  for  converting 
wood  into  charcoal,  etc.,  etc.     They  were  allowed  to  export  any  surplus 
to  any  part  of  the  world  except  to  enemies.' 

(I)  Among   hti    numeroas   b«nefftctioD(,  Tenity,  the  rental  having  risen  from  £12, 

'  the  Webb  E«Ute,"  with  the  bo«M  thereon,  in  1778,  to  $1,100  in  18SI,  and  $5,000  at  the 

which  haa  been  long  oecnpied  hj  the  irm  preteat  time.  The  ancient  baildiog  bai  jut 

of  Little.  Brown  A  Co.,  publiiher<Mi4  hook-  given  place  to   a  fine  granite  structure  for 

tellers,  waa  given,  with  £50  in  money,  to  the  use  of  the  firm. 
Harvard  College  about  the  year  16«0,  and         (J)  CoL  Reeorda,  iL  pp.  81, 103,  U*. 
BoW  jieldi  a  handsome  rerenae  to  the  Uni- 
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On  the  29tk  S«pt«mber,  two  days  prerioos  to  this  grant  of  priri' 
legea,  the  first  purchase  of  lands,  consisting  of  twentj  acres,  for  a 
forge  at  Braintree,  was  made  from  George  Roggles  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Leader,  who  came  from  England  as  general  agent  of  the  Coropanj.* 
The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Braintree  we  do  not  find 
stated,  but  it  followed  soon  after  the  other.  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  29th 
Haj,  also  received  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  out  a  site 
for  Iron-works  at  Pequod  (New  London) — to  which  place  he  removed  in 
1646 — provided  he  could  find  suitable  persons  to  effect  it  within  three 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintree  belonged  to  the  nun« 
Company. 

Johnson,  a  cotemporary,  in  allusion  to  the  enterprise,  speaks  only  of 
the  latter  place,  and  quaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  difficulties  experienced 
at  the  outset  "  The  land  afiTording  very  ^ood  iron  stone,  divers  persons 
uf  good  rank  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  providential 
band  of  the  Lord  to  venture  their  estates  upon  an  Iron-worke,  which  they 
began  at  Braintree,  and  profited  the  owners  little,  but  rather  wasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sell  away  the  remainder,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinarily  was  as  much  more 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  treble ;  the  way  of  going  on  with  such 
a  work  here  was  not  snddainly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  steward 
had  a  very  able  eye,  yet  experience  hath  ont-stript  learning  here,  and  the 
roost  quick-sighted  in  the  Theory  of  things  have  been  forced  to  pay 
pretty  roundly  to  Lady  Experience  for  filling  their  heads  Irith  a  little  of 
her  active  after- wit ;  much  hope  there  is  now  (1651)  that  the  owners  may 
pick  up  their  crumbs  again  if  they  be  but  made  partakers  of  the  gain  iu 
putting  off  England  commodities  at  X.  E.  price ;  it  will  take  off  one-third 
of  the  great  price  they  gave  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  their  Iron  it  is 
iupposed  another  third  is  taken  off;  the  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  take  off  the  residue,  besides  land  at  easie  rates,  and  commoD 
land  free  for  their  asc."*  It  was  the  desire  of  the  rulers,  he  stateo,  to 
protect  the  Company  from  loss  at  any  sacrifice.  The  Coart,  however,  in 
awrrily  i^pi/  to  *  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  acknowledge  the 
•f  •i>Mb-  importance  of  the  manofacture  to  the  country,  both  for  domeatio 
aapply  and  for  exportation,  but  as  an  axe  at  lid.  was  none  the  cheaper  to 
him  who  had  not  lid.  to  buy  it,  "  so  if  your  Iron,"  they  add,  "  may  not 
be  had  beere  without  ready  money,  what  advantage  will  that  be  to  as  if 
WM  have  no  money  to  purchase  it"  The  scarcity  of  specie  is  said  to 
ba?e  been  n  principal  difBcalty  in  its  management,  and  OMsed  the  boi- 


(I)  Uvtt*  Bla«.  9t  Ljn,  lU.  (1)  Woadw-vorkinf  Prarldane*.  p.  It 
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a  few  years  after  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  Aagost,  1648,  Oor. 
Wintbrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son  at  Peqaod  in  relation  to  it : 
rtoUoftiM  "The  Iron-work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
ifoaworks.  ^[^q^^  sBTcn  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  oat  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  nnder  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  24  hoars  they  had  a  sum  of  aboot  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  silrer.  There  is  a  grave  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
hath  been  exercised  in  Iron- works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
'*  Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  ground.  Mr. 
Leader  hath  tried  it.  The  furnace  runs  8  tons  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  is  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adventnrers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Dawes  to  oversee  Mr.  Leader,  Ac,  but  he  is  far  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  could  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  Teneriffe.'" 

The  Iron-works  at  Lynn  involved  heavy  outlays  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  were  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
supervision.  They  consequently  yielded  but  little  profit  They  were 
several  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  overflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  cut  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Company  they 
were  more  than  once  attached  for  debt,  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1677  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  about  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  believe, 
was  the  last  prdprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  until  the  lapse 
of  over  a  centary  from  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  about  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Company,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree,  but  says,  "  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  very  commodious  stream,  which  was  very 
much  promoted  and  strenaoasly  carried  on  for  some  time,  but  at  length, 
whether  faber  aut  forceps  aid  ara  ignara,  fefellit,  instead  of  drawing 
oot  bars  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
bot  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  return  for  the  under- 
takers ;  however,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies,  who  have  since 
that  time  found  oat  many  convenient  places  where  very  good  Iron,  oot 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Bilboa,  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
in  a  village  near  Topsfield,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich.'' 
The  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  service  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introducing  experience  in  the  business  and  a  body 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  prodoC" 

(1)  Sarmgc't  Wintbrop,  App.  p.  355. 
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tiTeness,  altboogh  to  the  adrentarers  it  was  fraught  with  the  osoal  resalts 
•f  ftrtt  projects. 

The  works  at  Braintree  also  contioaed  in  operation  daring  this  time. 
In  1691,  Iron  ore  called  Rock-mine  was  obtained  from  the  ledges  at 
Nabant  for  the  forge  at  Braintree.  The  town  of  Lynn,  to  which  belongs 
the  merit  of  baring  introduced  the  manufacture  of  the  important  articles 
of  Leather  and  Iron  in  New  England,  was  earlj  supplied  with  its  first 
blacksmith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  But  in  the  number  of  the 
men  imported  for  the  Iron-works  were  artificers  of  higher  skill. 

In  1646,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  bj  the  General  Court  to  purchase 
some  of  the  country's  guns  to  melt  over  at  the  fonnderj.  Among 
u4  ■kttuai  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  fonndery  was  Henry  Leonard, 
w1)o  assisted  in  making  the  first  castings  in  America.  He  after- 
ward established  with  his  brother  a  forge  at  Raynham,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  long  race  of  Iron-masters  of  that  name  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from  England,  and 
was  connected  with  the  undertaking  from  the  first  as  a  principal 
workman  and  machinist,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
near  London.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artificer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
hare  occupied  prominent  positions  in  civil  life  and  in  relation  to  the  in- 
dustrial arts  of  the  country.  Of  this  early  mechanician,  who  was  tb«) 
Tubal  Cain  of  New  England,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks :  "  Joseph  Jenks  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  perpetual  remembrance  in  American  bistok^  as  being 
the  fint  founder  who  worked  in  Brass  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Conti- 
joMpk  jMka  ^^^  By  his  hands  the  first  models  were  made,  and  the  first 
tni  lUaru  castings  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  Iron  tooU. 
"*"**■*"  The  first  article  said  to  have  been  cast  was  a  small  Iron  pot, 
capable  of  containing  about  a  quart  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
family  with  the  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Saugus  River,  where  the  Iron-Founderj  stood.  When 
the  Forge  was  esUblished,  he  procured  the  first  casting,  which  Was  the 
famous  old  Iron  pot,  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  (kmiiy  ever  since.'" 

On  the  6th  May.  1646,  Mr.  Jenks  was  granted  by  the  leglslatare  a 
patent  for  14  years  "for  the  making  of  engines  for  miUs,  to  go  by 
up^m  sm  wftter,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerly, 
tl1|!«««^^^^  ^^^  ^^"^  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  tooli  with  a 
am.  tmkM.  ^^  invented  saw-miU,  that  things  may  be  afforded  ehenper 

(1)  Ltwii't  HlMory  of  Ljna. 
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than  formerly,  &c.,  yet  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restrain  the  exportation 
of  such  nutuufactares,  and  to  moderate  the  prices  thereof,  if  occasion  so 
require.'" 

In  the  following  January,  be  purchased  of  the  Iron  Company's  agent 
the  privilege  of  building  a  forge  at  the  Iron-works  for  the  manufacture 
of  scythes  and  other  wares. 

Ib  May,  1655,  he  was  accorded  another  patent  for  an  improTement  in 
the  manufacture  of  scythes,  "  for  the  more  speedy  cutting  of  grass,  for 
seTeo  years."  The  innovation  consisted  in  giving  greater  length  and 
thiiuiess  to  the  blade,  and  in  welding  a  bar  of  Iron  upon  the  back  to 
strengthen  it,  as  in  the  modern  scythe.  This  was  au  essential  improve* 
ment  upon  the  old  form  of  the  English  scythe,  which  was  a  very  clumxy 
instrument,  short  and  thick  like  the  bush  or  stub  scythe.'  No  radical 
change  has  since  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implement. 

His  genius  took  a  somewhat  wide  range.     In  October,  1652,  when 

Massachusetts  undertook  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  specie  by  a  silver 

coinage,  Mr.  Jenks  was  employed  to  make  the  dies,  which  he 

(h«  ftnt       executed  at  the  Iron-works.     The  issue  consisted  of  shillings, 

''***^  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  which  was  added,  in  1662,  an 
emission  of  twopences.  Of  the  shillings,  there  were  at  least  sixteen  dif- 
ferent dies,  and  several  of  each  of  the  others,  all  bearing  the  same  date, 
mad  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tree  in  the  centre, 
"as  an  apt  symbol  of  its  progressive  vigor. "^ 


(1)  Records,  vol.  ii.  149  ;  voL  UL 175.  Plraaed  or  amased  by  the  nipposed  compli- 

(2)  L«wLb's  Hilt,  of  Lynn.  sent,  he  ealled  them  "  a  parcel  of  konett 

(3)  These  coina,  which  were  of  the  in««  doy;"  and  listened  complacently  to  Tem- 
neaa  of  iterling  filrer,  bat  by  weight  "two  pie's  defense  of  his  colonial  subjects. 
pence  in  the  shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  The  money  was  coined  by  John  Hull,  a 
English  coyne,"  are  now  extremely  rare,  gold  and  silrer  smith,  on  whose  land  the 
and,  from  the  device  on  the  larger  ones,  are  "Mint  Howse"  stood,  and  Robert  Sander- 
kaown  to   the  corions  as  the  "  pine   tree  son,  of  Boston. 

coinage,"  althou^  no  such  tree  is  desig-  Previous  to  this,  bnsiness  had  been  done 

nated  by  the  law.    The  Act  creating  this  largely  by  barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  and 

first  colonial  mint  was  much  complained  of,  exchanges    made  chiefly  in   beaver  skins, 

as  an  invasion  of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  cattle,  com,  or  other  produce,  at  fixed  rates, 

the  emission  of  money  nevertheless  continued  and  in  leaden  bullets  and  Indian  wampum; 

for  over  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  coin  the  importations,  and  recently  the  stoppage 

circulated  la  Sngland.  The  wrath  of  Charles  of  emigration,  having  drained  off  the  Eng- 

II.  is  said  to  have  been  adroitly  turned  aside  lish  coin.    In  New  Netherlands,  also,  where 

by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  Wil-  Director  Stuyvesaot  the  same  year  recom- 

liam),  who,  having  shown  the  king  some  of  mended  a  coinage  in  imitation  of  New  Eng- 

the  coins  after  bis  return  from  New  Eng-  land,  and  also  raised  the  value  of  specie  20 

land,  was  asked  what  tree  that  was  apon  to  26  per  cent  to  prevent  iU  exportation, 

them,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was  the  beaver  skips  and  Zeawant,  or  Indian  shell 

royal  oak  which  saved  bis  majesty's  life,  money,  were  the  principal  currency.     The 
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Two  jeari  after,  Mr.  Jenks  made  a  contract  with  the  Selectmen  of 
Bocton  "  for  an  Ingine  to  carry  water  in  case  of  fire,"  wiiich  was  on- 
yin(tr»  doubtedlj  the  first  attempt  to  make  or  ase  a  fire-engine  in 
•■••■^  America.  Very  few  soch  machines  were  built  in  Europe  until 
after  this  date  They  were  not  used  in  Paris  until  near  50  years  later, 
and  the  addition  of  an  air-chamber  was  not  made  until  long  after. 

Wire-drawing,  a  well-established  industry  of  their  natire  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins  from  native  Copper  and  of  wool-cards  from 
wira^nw.  Yorkshire  Iron,  for  the  protection  of  which  the  importation  of 
to«  propoMd  ^If^^  and  even  its  transfer  from  old  to  new  cards,  was  pro- 
•**'^**-  bibited  by  Charles  I.,  was  the  next  branch  for  which  en- 
couragement was  sought  by  the  early  artificers  of  Lynn  and  its  tI- 
cinity. 

In  October,  1666,  Nathaniel  Robbinson,  "  wyer  drawer,"  petitioned 
for  aid  to  carry  on  his  trade,  which  the  Court  saw  no  cause  to  grant  In 
October  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr.,  also  desired  "the  ffavor  of 
the  Court  (o  advance  a  snme  for  y*  encouragement  of  wyer  drawing, 
&c."  The  Conrt  judged  it  "not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on  thai 
design ;  but  being  desirous  to  encourage  all  persons  among  us  in  mannall 
arts  and  trade  of  publicque  vtilitje,  and  being  informed  that  there  are 
in  this  towne  a  sett  of  tooles  for  wyer  drawing,  and  that  there  be  some 
in  the  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that  imploy,  the  improovement 
whereof  would  be  of  great  vse  in  sundry  respects,  this  Court  doth  there- 
fore order  the  Treasurer  of  the  county  to  disburse  out  of  the  pubUc 
treasury  such  a  Rume  of  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  said  instruments  and  tholes,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the 
Treasurer  with  Major-Generall  Leueret  are  appointed  and  impowered 
to  dispose  of  the  said  instruments  so  as  may  best  further  the  ends  pro- 
posed, as  also  to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wiar."' 

Joseph  Jeuks  died  in  1683.  Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  the  elder,  after 
living  some  time  in  Lynn,  removed  to  Pawtucket,  K  I.,  where  he  erected 
ft  forge  ;  and  two  others,  we  believe,  to  Boston,  where  Samuel  Jenks  h 

nM«bc(ar«orib«UtterwufteoBfldOT»bl«  OwmmSmI  ta  1737  udl  US*.     Tirgiala 

bwia«M  wiik  tb«  IsdiMU,  •'  rariotti  lainuni  Im««4  h«lft>*BM  la  177S.    8*v«tal  •Uvar 

•r  waapaapcag,"  u4  by  mtaj  of  th«  white  and  eop|>«r  rotaa  war*  aiiatod  k]r  Um  4llbr» 

pMpI*.  wke  M«aterfelte4   it,     Marjrlaad  rat  SutM  and  by  IndiTidoab  sfUr  Uivwar, 

iMHMd  fUvar  a»4  Mfftr  aolu  la  IMS,  tba  aad  prtvloa*  to  th*  Aet  of  April  34,  ITtS, 

ealjr  olbtr  allTtr  eoina  aiadc    bcfon  the  MUblUbing  tiia  aaUonal  aial  mmim  Ika 

Rcrolatioa.      CaroUaa,  la   1694,  •track  a  aalbority  ooafwrad  hj  Ika  OaaaltUitfaa  aT 

iMllt^ay  aala,  aai  paaajr  aad  twopvnajr  1787. 

pte«MhiirSI,aai  aaalkar  ptaayla  1733.  (1)  Baaai^  vL  Itt,  Ml,  Ml. 
OoMww  vim  Miaa4  tnm  aaUva  aatal  la 
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Son  carried  od  the  blacksmith  business  on  Gardner's  Wharf  previoas 
to  1656 ;  and  John  Jcnics  had  a  store  at  39  State  street  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  number  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
diversified  by  small  ponds  and  lakes  scooped  out  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
formation,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  waters,  having  percolated 
piymvaih  the  surrouudiug  hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  deposit  large  quanti- 
ties of  the  sesquioxyd  of  Iron.  This  ferruginous  sediment 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
water  into  amorphous  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  crys- 
tallized into  a  more  compact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  years,  according  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
are  particularly  abundant  in  the  County  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  and  working  up  the  metal  with  charcoal 
from  the  neighboring  swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  numerous,  until 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhausted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Iron  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  Some 
of  these  ponds,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scituate,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns,  supplied  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  tons  of  ore 
annually,  which  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  of  crude  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easily  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicious  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flux.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scituate,  requested  leave  of  the  General  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-mill.  His  request  was  granted  in  1650,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  about  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  then  carried  out,  bat  a  furnace 
was  built  upon  the  site  in  1702.' 

The  adjoining  County  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lynn 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  Colony  was  made 
•t  Ray&hmm,  at  Rayuham  in  1652.  The  previous  undertaking  probably  em- 
braced nothing  more  than  simple  blast  furnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards,  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales, 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomery  and  the  forge  hammer.* 

(1)  II.  Mms.  HUt.  Coll.,  ir.  224.  a  description  of  the  process  of  smelting  and 

(3)  Jobo  lUj,  F.  R.  S.,  bu  left  on  neord     forging  Iron,  u  practiced  in  Sussex,  Eog 


ooLowiAL  nnnjsTBT  m  mbtaub. 


The  folloiHog  notice  of  the  commeDcement  of  the  btuineM  la  th« 
cooDtj,  where  it  has  erer  since  floarished,  is  an  interesting  paiiage  ia 
the  carljr  history  as  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  perfloos  timet  of  Um 
eolony.  It  is  from  the  description  of  Bajnham  bj  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fobe% 
in  1793. 

"  The  first  adveotarers  from  England  to  this  coantry  who  were  skilled 
in  the  forge  Iron-manafactare,  were  two  brothers,  viz.,  James  and  Henry 
f^  Leonard.     They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1652,  which 

^^""^'^  waa  aboat  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  had  planted  them> 
stives  upon  this  spot;  and  in  the  year  1652  these  Leonards  here  bnilt 
the  first  forge  in  America.  Henry  not  long  after  moved  from  this  place 
to  the  Jerseys  and  settled  there.  James,  who  was  the  great  progenitor 
from  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leonards  here  sprang,  lived  and  died 
in  this  town.  He  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  brought 
with  him  his  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  at 


iMid,  in  1674.  It  waa  probably  nearly  tha 
(aoie  aj  that  of  our  fint  Iron-workera.  Tb« 
baarth  of  tbe  famaea  waa  mado  of  aand- 
aloaa,  and  Iha  aidti  roand,  to  tbe  baigbt  of 
aboat  a  jrard  or  tbareabont ;  tbo  reit  of  tba 
farsMa  waa  lined  np  to  tbe  top  witb  brick. 
Mmj  aix  daji  waa  ealled  a  /otmday,  in 
wbieb  abont  8  tone  of  Iron  on  an  araraga 
vera  run.  Tweatj-foar  loada  of  obarooal 
would  niaka  tbat  qaantitj  of  Iron.  To 
•vary  load  of  eleren  qnartara  of  coaU  tbejr 
pat  ia  oaa  load  of  nine,  eontaining  18  buth- 
ala  of  Hiixad,  roaatad,  aad  broken  or*.  Tba 
flra  waa  at  Ita  beifht  in  abont  tan  waaka, 
aad  a  baartb  of  good  atone  would  laat  forty 
foandayt  or  week*,  during  wbiob  it  nerer 
went  out  The  beartb  waa  nerer  naad  tba 
aaaoad  tine. 

Tba  forga  had  twa  bammara,  oaa  eallad 
tka  /airy,  tba  atbar  tbe  eki\/*ry.  At  tba 
fbntar  tba  aatal  waa  brongbt  into  tba  atata 
«f  llaaaia  aad  aaaia^ii.  Tba  bloon  waa  a 
fcaraqaara  mam,  S  fba(  loaf,  prayatad  by 
baaUag  a  Uh^  at  aaaa  «f  aetal  waigbiag 
abaat  |  ewL,  witb  Iroa  aladgea  npon  aa 
Iraa  plata,  aad  afterward  witb  tba  forg*. 
baaiaar  worlnd  by  watar.  Tbia  waa  «alM 
akim§iimf  ika  loa^  Aflar  twa  or  tbraa  BMfa 
baaia  at  tba  taaryi,  tba  aaae  waa  broagbt  to 
aa  aacoKy,  tba  alddla  of  wbieb  waa  a  aquara 
bar  af  tba  daalrad  alta.  aad  tba  two  aada 
VMiJh,  a^Mwa  Iwapa.  At  tba  tla/trj  iha 
kar  waa  aoiplalad  by  rajaalag  lb*  «a4i  la 


a  nnifona  riia  with  tba  niddla  porttoa. 
Tbree  loada  of  Urge  wood  eoal  oiada  a  toa 
of  Iron  at  tba  finery,  aad  oaa  load  of  MaaU 
ooala  at  tbe  ebafitry.  A  maa  aad  boy  at  tba 
finery  would  make  two  tona  of  Iroa  par 
weak,  and  two  maa  at  tba  ebafary  voaM 
make  6  or  8  tona  a  week. 

John  Hoagbton,  F.  R.  8.  (Hoabaaiiy  aa4 
Trade  InproTad),  ia  1697,  aaya,  balk  tta 
finery  aad  ebafery  ware  opaa  baartba  tor- 
ered  witb  baapa  of  eoala,  blown  by  ballowa 
in  tbe  aama  way  aa  tba  fnraaeaa,  bat  aot  ao 
larga ;  aad  tba  aow  aad  piga  raaaivad  fva 
beau  in  tbe  two— two  at  tba  Aaery  aad  tbraa 
at  tbe  ebafery.  Bo  ealla  tba  tbiak  af  oaia 
firat  made  a  ha{/^btoom,  aad  tba  bar  with  tka 
two  kaoba  a  Wo•a^  tba  graatar  aad  baiag 
oallad  te  aieaW  imd,  aad  tba  laoi  Ika 
aaaaiy  tmd.  At  tba  Ibortb  beat  tba  ao^al 
baad  waa  raduaad,  and  at  tba  fiAb  tba  aa* 
eoay  end,  to  tbe  ataia  of  a  bar.  Tbia  praa- 
ma,  by  wbieb  tbey  could  make  twa  ar  tkiaa 
tana  of  Iron  in  S4  bonra,  ba  tagaaidad  aa  a 
great  loipraraaaaat  hpoa  tibafr  aaaaatoti^ 
wbo,  witb  tba  tTMidla  «r  fba«.UB<  aaoM 
make  but  one  little  lamp  ar  blooa,  of  laaa 
tbaa  a  boadrad-waigbl,  la  a  day!  Ba 
■paaka  af  iMfltif  aad  ralf^  BiDa  aa  a  aaw 
lavaattoa.  Ha  ghraa  tba  iaipavtaMoa  af  Iroa 
ia  1695  aa  9,AM  toaa,  eblety  f^oaa  Swadaa, 
aad  of  Steal,  priaaipally  fraai  BaUaad, 
1,679  baadfad.w«igkt. 
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the  bloomery  art  with  bis  father  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  sitaated 
on  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, It  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elms  and  one  oak  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  are  still  flour- 
ishing. Th^e  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  buildings  and  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
hunting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Mount  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhood,  and  often  traded  with  each  other ;  and 
such  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which 
was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  sixth  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  house  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fate  of  kings  :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  about  and  shown 
as  a  curiosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  There  is 
yet  in  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  house, 
npon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen ;  but  the  deeper  impressions  made  on  those  affrighted 
women  who  fled  from  the  house  when  the  Indians  broke  in,  cannot  be 
known.  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  building  now  lie  buried  the 
bones  of  two  unfortunate  young  women,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  were 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  run  quite  across 
the  road ;  but  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Taunton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  upon  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  plucked  off  his  hat,  swung 
it  around,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full  career  he  reached  the 
forge  dam  without  a  wound  ;  but  several  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mane,  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
his  legs."* 

(1)  L  Mms.  HiaC  ColL,  UL  170. 
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Fowling  Pdnd,  near  which  the  forge  was  erected,  the  aathor  ctatea, 
was  remarkably  pruliflc  in  material,  having  furnished  an  nnintermpted 
supply  of  good  ore  fur  that  and  other  works  for  more  than 
'****^  eighty  years,  daring  which  the  former  was  kept  going,  and 
the  deposit  was  still  nnexhaosted.  The  metal,  however,  woald  not  make 
Iron  of  the  best  qaality.  He  notices  the  coincidence  of  beds  of  Iron  ore 
being  usually  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  pine  and  cedar  lands,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  vegetable 
growths  of  that  kind  may  bo  found  to  stand  to  the  generation  of  the  ore 
in  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause,  and  that  "  the  time  may  come  when 
it  will  be  easy  and  as  common  to  raise  a  bed  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots." 
Although  the  pine  forests  held  no  causative  relation  to  the  collection  of 
ore,  another  and  highly  economical  one  did  subsist  between  the  two, 
inasmuch  as  pine-trees  and  the  whole  class  of  the  conifercB  were  highly 
valued  as  fuel  in  the  process  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  further  remarks : 

"  The  circumstances  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  Iron-manufacture 
is  so  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  observation  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  viz.,  '  where  you  can  find  Inm-voorks,  there  you  vrill  find  a 
Leonard.^ 

"  Henry,  the  brother  of  James,  went  from  this  place  to  the  Jersey*, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  set  up  Iron-works  in  that  State.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  numerous  and  respectable  posterity  in  that  part  of 
America." 

In  the  a(|joining  town  of  Norton,  which,  with  Raynham,  originaHy 
formed  a  part  of  Taunton,  extensive  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  yean 
iroD-work*  l<^^®f  ^7  George  Leonard,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  eariy 
MJiortM.  gettlers  of  the  town  about  1696.  He  was  attracted  thither  by 
the  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manufacture 
in  the  branches  of  Taunton  River.  The  business  in  its  various  depart- 
ments has  been  continued  by  his  descendants  to  tlie  present  time. 

Vanderdonck,  a  Dutch  writer  on  New  Netherlands,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  forge  at  Raynham  was  bnilt,  says  the  people  of  New  England 
already  "cast  their  own  cannon,  plates,  pots,  and  cannon  balls  from 
native  Iron."  Much  of  this  work  was  probably  done  at  Lynn.  The 
Royal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  but  one  bloomery  for  Iron  in 
Plymouth  Colony,  that  at  Taunton,  now  Raynham. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  New  England  people  with  the  commercial 
restrictions  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particularly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  revenue  ofli- 
cere  to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  167S,  of  the  Articlen 
of  Confederation,  and  itlmnlated  to  greater  efforts  in  domestic  industry. 
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Edward  Randolph,  io  the  following  year,  reported  to  the  commissioners 
respecting  New  Enf^land :  "  There  be  fire  iron-works,  which  cast  no 
siroa-wodu8r°"B-"'  '^^^  <^°^7  ^^  ^''°°  imported  into  the  Colonics  was,  in 
*■  '"*•        1 679,  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1674,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
John  Ruck  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-mannfactare  at  the 
worinu  Tillage  of  Rowlej,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
B«wt«y,  i«74.  ^ater-power,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  prove  re- 
mnneratiTe.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colonj  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 
1677. 

Iron  of  good  quality,  as  mentioned  by  Hubbard  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Tops6eld  previous  to  1680.  At 
Boxford,  in  the  same  county,  the  manufacture  was  commenced 
in  that  year  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  Rowley  and  Parker  rivers,  but  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued. A  bloomery  was,  however,  in  operation  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Essex  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  former  times. 

As  early  as  1648,  Governor  Endicott  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  land  granted  him  between  Danvers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1651 
jj^jpp^  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  of  woodland  for  a  bettei 
wortu,  1691.  gQppiy  of  fuei^  at  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smelting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  that 
the  works  should  be  set  up  within  seven  years.'  He  had  already  made 
some  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  productive  than  was  ex- 
pected.* 

In  1702  the  first  furnace  was  erected  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
which  has  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  business  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  still  has  a  larger  number  of  furnaces  for  hollow- 
tn  piymootk  Ware  aud  castings,  exclusive  of  pig  Iron,  than  any  in  the  State, 

**^'  and  nearly  one-half  of  the  rolling  and  slitting-mills.  Assa- 
wampset,  Monponset,  and  Sampson's  ponds  were  in  early  times  the  prin- 
cipal reservoirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  county.  In  these  and  others  it  was 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  from  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
ging around  the  margins  in  dry  seasons,  by  draining  off  the  water,  or  by 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 


(1)  HoImM'  Anuftls.  (3)  Record*.  iiL  254. 

(S)  F«lf  s  SideiB,  L  28S.  (4)  Felt,  L  28S. 
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an  actire  basiness  in  smelting.  Ores  of  a  similar  kind  were  also  obtained 
at  a  later  period  from  the  soathem  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  baring  been 
carried  bacic  from  Plymouth  to  the  pine  lands  which  sorronnded  the 
•ponds,  was  mixed  with  the  native  ore.  Mach  of  the  metal,  which  was 
generally  not  good  for  bar  Iron,  was  run  directly  into  cannon-balls, 
hollow-ware,  and  other  castings,  the  furnaces  for  that  porpose  differing 
little  from  the  smelting  furnaces.  As  wood  and  ore  became  exhausted, 
the  manufactore  of  crude  Iron  was  abandoned,  and  attention  was  deToted 
to  refining,  rolling,  and  slitting  metal  from  the  other  places,  and  to 
the  manufacturing  of  nails,  tacks,  scythes,  and  other  nteiisils. 

In  the  year  1702,  Lambert  Despard.  a  foniider,  associated  with  some 
persons  of  the  name  of  Barker,  and  bnilt  a  smelting-fumace  in  the  town 
At  fm-  ®^  Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Duxboro,  at  the  outlet  of  Matta- 
fcrok*.  J701  jjgea^^  pond,  upon  a  tract  of  land  granted  in  1648  to  Timothy 
Hatherly,  of  Scituate,  for  that  purpose.  The  furnace  continued  in  opera- 
tion a  number  of  years,  but  was  finally  abandoned  for  want  of  fuel. 

In  May,  1710,  Joseph  Mallinson,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
stated  that  be  was  interested  in  the  ownership  and  managomrnt  of  a  fur- 
la  Duxboro,  °^c®  ^^  Duxboro,  which  was  then  ready  to  work,  and  nnder- 
""*•  standing  that   "some    great  shot  of   several   weights"   were 

wanting  for  the  ordnance  of  Her  Majesty's  Castle  William,  he  was  detir- 
ous  of  serving  bis  country  in  that  respect,  and  of  entering  into  treaty  on 
the  subject.     This  furnace  was  possibly  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 

In  March,  1739,  Mallinson  again  memorialized  the  legislature  for  a 
grant  of  unimproved  land,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  that  had 
yint  cMtug  <^crued  from  the  manufacture  of  Hollow-ware,  such  as  pots^ 
i*f*.  kettles,  etc.,  in  gand  moulds,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "the 
■ole  promoter,  whereby  the  Province  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  tboa- 
aand  pounds  Importations."  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  some 
years  before ;  and  the  General  Court,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim, 
allotted  him  SCO  acres  of  nnimproved  land.' 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  casting  in  sand,  in  place  of  clay  moulds, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Florio,  an  ingeniooa  Englishman,  who 
praoUced  the  improvement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  county,  previous  to 
his  decease  at  Plyropton  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  ninety.*  At  nne  of  th^ 
small  furnaces  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  country  in 
•melting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  said  al.^o  to  have  been  made  early  in 
the  pretMl  eentury.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  opermtioB  there 
in  1795.  at  which  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  famacM  in  the 
county  had  been  abandoned. 

0)  Maaa  Slato  Papm.  (1)  BuWt  BItt.  OOL  MaM.  Mt. 
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Aboat  the  year  1710  a  large  parcbase  of  land,  in  tbe  neighborhood 
of  AbiogtOD  and  Hanorer,  was  made  hj  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mighill, 
Works  MM  ^^^  erected  thereon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
AhiBctoa.  "Drink-water  Iron-works.'"  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  daring  the  war  of  Independence  by  Col.  Aaron  Hobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  furnace.  The  casting  of  church  bells  was  also  intro* 
duced  there  before  th(  Rerolution  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Iron  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
The  anchors  of  the  favorite  national  ship  "  Old  Ironsides,"  built  in  the 
last  century,  were  forged  at  that  place.  A  slittiug-mill  was  in  operation 
there  before  the  war.  • 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 

writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  To 
tiw^ioaiM  all  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  onr  previous 

pages  will  show,  several  of  the  more  advanced  manufactures ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  the  greatest  progress  had  been 
made,  many  of  the  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engrafted  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people.  Tbe  C9mmerce  of  Massachusetts  employed 
about  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
ship-building  was  great.  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  Iron-works  ;  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-buildings  and  other  industries,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  tbe  metallurgic  arts.  The  manufacture  of  Iron  had 
been  already  attempted  in  several  other  Colonies,  and  was  about  this 
time  permanently  revived  in  Yirgiuia.  Although  no  exportation  of  Iron 
had  yet  taken  place  that  we  can  learn,  the  independent  bearing  of  the 
Colonies  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natural  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  manufacturing  spirit,  which  was  fostered  by  the  amplest 
facilities,  particularly  for  the  Iron-manufacture,  soon  after  gave  rise  to 
schemes  for  securing  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  tha 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  the  erection  of  Iron-works  in  America. 

In  Oct,  1750,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Uaward, 
and  Constant  Southworth,  certified  the  General  Court  that  they  were  the 

present  owners  "  of  a  certain  Bloomery  Forge  or  Iron-works, 
•t  Briiftf     standing  in  the  North  street,  Bridgewater,  in  the  County  of 

Plymouth,  which  was  erected  about  the  year  1722."  Bridge- 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron 
business  during  the  last  century. 

In  1738  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  towa 

(1)  n.  Mim.  HiaL  CoiL,  ir.  20. 
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wu  rotde  bj  the  removal  thither  of  Hagh  Orr,  a  joang  Scotchman  from 
lUofrewshire,  who  had  spent  one  year  at  Easton,  in  Bristol  Countj.  He 
Rm.  Hofh  ^'^  ^®*^°  edacated  as  a  gunsmith  and  locksmith,  and  erected 
*^-  at  Bridgewater  a  shop,  and  the  first  trip-hammer  known  in  that 

part  of  the  county.  The  services  of  artisans,  however  humble,  who  bare 
acted  as  pioneers  in  any  branches  of  the  useful  arts,  we  regard  as  fit 
subjects  of  record  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  American  Industry. 
The  following  particulars  refipecting  this  ingenious  and  truly  patriotic 
citizen  are  by  his  friend,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth. 

"  He  commenced  his  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes ;  and 
it  was  by  his  exertions,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the 
useful  arts  in  an  infant  country,  that  the  scythe  and  axe  manufactory 
were  introduced  in  the  States  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  And 
such  were  the  happy  resources  of  his  mind  and  lore  of  enterprise,  that 
UKAtaoiiA  there  was  no  branch  of  iron  manufactory  that  did  not  at  some 
rtr«»rm«.  period  become  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  too  formidable  for  his  perseverance  to  surmount.  For  several 
years  be  was  the  only  edge-tool  maker  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
ship-carpenters,  millwrights,  etc.,  in  this  county  and  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  constantly  reported  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  such  was  bia 
fame,  tiiat  applications  were  frequently  made  to  him  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  miles  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  axe,  an  adze,  or  an  auger 
new  tempered  by  his  hands.  About  the  year  1748,  he  made  fire  hundred 
stand  of  arms  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William  ;  but  nearly  all  were  carried  off  by  the  Briti^ 
when  they  evacuated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  perilous  state  of  our 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war  afforded  new 
scope  fur  his  enterprising  genius,  and  fresh  impulse  to  his  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  numerous  of  foreigners  embracing  with 
cordiality  the  American  cause ;  be  was  one  of  its  early  adrocales,  and 
continued  among  its  firmest  supporters,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Europe.  He  was  again 
employed  in  manufacturing  a  number  of  stands  of  arms,  and  under  hts 
superintendence,  in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  fonndery  for  catt- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were,  till  within  a  few  years  of 
this  period,  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  amailer 
than  the  intended  cartbrc,  which  was  afterward  bored  to  a  proper  aiae; 
but  this  method  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  ineon> 
reniences.  The  guns  were  extremely  liable  to  be  spongy  in  that  part 
where  strength  and  srooothneaa  are  required.  To  remedy  this  eril,  an 
improved  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Earope  Hie  gnu 
iraa  to  be  cast  solid,  and  the  calibre  Afterward  with  a  boring  bar*iroa 
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and  cotter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  oot  to  its  proper  diameter. 
Tbifi  method,  though  difficult  and  laborioas,  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Orr  at 
Otasoa  «Mt  tb«  0*^  Foundery  at  Bridgewater ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  great 
MU4*bomi.  number  of  pieces  of  iron  and  several  pieces  of  brass  ordnance, 
from  3  to  42  pounders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon-shot,  were 
produced,  which  being  distributed  to  different  parts  of  our  array,  proved 
at  that  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs  an  acquisition  of  inestimable  value.' 
His  knowledge  of  minerals  and  ores  was  so  extensive,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  country  he  was  immediately  furnished  with 
specimens  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possession  of  a  valuable  mineralogical  collection.'" 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  introduction  of  cotton  machinery  in  New  England.  His  bio- 
8eythe«.  gTaphcr  further  observes  that  "the  present  improved  method 
of  making  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  successful  ex- 
periments of  Robert  Orr,  Esq.,  son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  Springfield."  The 
U6n.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1198,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  1748  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  shovel  manufacture  estab- 
lished by  his  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neighboring 
States.'  The  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  which  character  they  subsequently  lost.  But  at 
Easton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Ames,  the  reputation  has 
been  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nail-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  century.     Before 


(]}  "When  »  Salem  captain  was  asked  daring  the  war.     The  other  two,  the  prop, 

by  an  EngU«hman  daring  the  war,  '  Wherv  erty  of  the  Qoremment  of  Macsachnsetts, 

do  yon  get  yoar  cannon  ?'  he  replied,  '  We  were  taken  bj  the  enemy.     By  order  of  tbo 

eatit  them;'    and  when  asked  again,  'Bat  U.   6.,   in    Congress    assembled,   May   10, 

where  do  yon  get  your  patterns?' he  replied,  1788."    The  other,  named  "The  Adams," 

with  a  sigoifieant  smile,  'At   Saratoga.'"  receired  a  limilar  inscription. 

Is  17$S,  Congress  ordered  the  following  in-  (2)  I.  Masa.  Hist  Coll.,  ix.  3M. 

•eriptions  upon  a  cannon  preserred  through  (3)  In  May,  1765,  Jonathan  Holmes,  on 

the  war:  "The  Hancock,"  "Sacred  to  Lib-  "Pot  Baker's  Hill,"  New  York,  advertised 

•rty,"  "  This  is  one  of  four  cannon  which  for  sale  "  Kfen  A  Payson's  (by  some  tuU 

eonstitated  the  whole  train  of  field  artillery  garly     called     Salem     scythes)     improved 

posaessed  by  the  British  Colonies  of  North  scythes,  made  in  this  part  of  America,  of 

America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  all  lengths,"  etc.,  which  he  sutes  had  given 

on  the  19th  April,  1775."     Tkii  cannon,  and  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  were  allowed 

Its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  cititens  to  be  of  snperior  quality  and  form  to  »dj 

of  Boston,  was  iu«d  la  many  aagagements  other  make. 
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the  ioTeotion  of  the  machine  for  cotting  cold  tacks  and  nails,  which  is 
claimed  for  Ezekiel  Beed,  a  native  of  the  town  abont  the  year  1786,  more 
wrooght  nails  were  made  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  State. 
The  machinery  was  adopted  and  improved  at  Abington,  where,  in  1815, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  tacks  were  made.  Jean  Beed, 
the  son  of  the  inventor,  afterward  patented  (1807)  a  machine  to  make 
and  head  tacks  by  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  60,000  per  diem.  The 
second  slitting-mill  erected  after  the  Revolution  was  in  Bridgewater. 

Two  rolling  and  slitting-mills  in  the  town,  in  1795,  cut  and  rolled 
445  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  100  tons  were  made  into  hoop  iron  and  for 
stiuioff  cutting  nails,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  business.  One 
'^^^^  of  these,  a  mile  from  the  village,  built  in  1785,  and  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  Lazell,  Perkins  &  Co.,  has  at  present  "14  furnaces,  8  trains 
of  rolls,  44  nail-machines,  9  fires,  and  5  hammers  (one  a  8-ton  Nasmyth) 
in  the  forge,  driven  by  steam  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  8,000  tons 
of  noils,  machinery,  forging,  etc.,  per  annum."'  Some  others  in  the 
county  are  still  larger,  having  over  20  furnaces  and  80  or  90  nail  ma- 
chines, producing  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  nails,  hoops, 
and  shapes  annually. 

Iron-works  were  erected  in  Plympton  in  1730  by  Joseph  Thomas 
(Holmes  f).  They  were  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Scot,  a  merchant 
pirmptoa  ^f  Boston,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Beacham  of  the  same  place.' 
mu  CM*«r.  Jq  ^^^  puj.^  Qf  jjjg  to^n  now  included  in  Carver  the  first  cast- 
iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1760  and  1765.  That  im- 
portant utensil  had  been  previously  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  was 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  was  first  used  at  Plymouth, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1708.' 

Among  the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestic  nten- 
sils  of  Iron,  with  which  the  humblest  dwellings  are  now  supplied,  were 
BMntir  ot  4°^^  unknown.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  were 
ir«*  wmtm.  p^ied  accordingly.  The  inventories  of  property,  and  the  wills 
of  many  persons  of  good  estate,  particularly  enumerate  such  articles  as 
Iron  pots,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stock.  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  the 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclusive  use  of  wroagbt-iron 
te»>kettle«,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  Teasels  ft  oentarj  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parent 
eoontry,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  ns  were 
then  in  common  use.  The  profusion  of  such  wares  in  every  department 
of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  im- 

(I)  Lm1«7*«  If«a  llMttb«tam't  OaMt.         (t)  IL  Mm*.  Rtot.  OoB. 
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proTements  in  this  branch  of  Metallurgy,  and  is  due  to  the  substitution 
of  coke,  and  still  more  of  anthracite,  for  charcoal  in  the  redaction  of  the 
ores. 

About  1751,  a  large  bodj  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  angling  in  Jones  river  poud  in  Kingston  or  Plympton, 
whence  large  quaiilities  were  for  several  years  taken  for  the  use  of  a 
forge.  The  ore  yielded  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  was 
widely  known  as  "  Holmes'  Iron." and  of  material  for  cannon-shot  during 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Plympton  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  Forge,  to  which  use  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  4  forge  fires,  and  2  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  about 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  country,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  a 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  1792  as  an  edge-tool  factory, 
and  changed  to  an  anchor  fprge  in  1800,  is  still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
descendant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1731), 

the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  England,  according  to  the  returns 

made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  six  furnaces  for  hollow- 
*•*•»*•  <•'  ,     .  ,  11.1 

iroD-woriu,  ware,  and  nineteen  forges  or  bloomeries  for  bar-iron.     At  that 

173L 

time  there  were  no  pig-iron  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 
fineries of  pig-metal.  There  was  one  slitting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.  Refineries  were  in  use  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years.' 

Carver  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  production  of  iron  castings. 
The  only  grate  factory  now  in  New  England  is  in  South  Carver.  Its 
early  enterprise  in  this  branch  was  sustained  by  a  good  quality  of  bog- 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  about  500  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  however,  the  furnaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  from 
New  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  prefered  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoal,  and  six  men 
could  make  200  loads  in  three  months.  An  acre  of  well-wooded  land 
yielded  about  20  loads,  which  was  above  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  delivery  at  the  furnaces  was  15s.  for  a  load  of  80  bushels,  some  works 
paying  as  high  as  24s.  for  100  bushels.  About  120  bushels  were  re- 
quired to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig-iron.  Each  furnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-catters,  coalers,  carters,  and  other  common 
laborers.' 

(1)  Doaglua'      BriUsh    8etU«menU    ia        (2)  Ibid.  L  &40. 
Am«fiM,LM0;ii.l09. 
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The  best  idea  we  can  gather  of  the  general  character  of  the  faroacei 
In  the  last  century,  is  from  an  accoant  b/  Dr.  James  Thacber,  one 
of  the  proprietors*  of  the  Federal  Furnace  in  Carrer,  scTen  and  a 
half  mile*  from  Plymouth,  erected  in  1794.  Though  written  In  1804, 
it  is  not  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the  date  of  the 
description,  the  production  of  pig-iron  from  the  ore  had  nearly  or 
quite  ceased  in  the  county,  but  ten  blast-furnaces  were  in  operation  for 
castings.  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  making  bar-iron  from  scrape 
and  old  cast-iron  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  furnace  was  20  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and  8  feet 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  day 
Tfc.  r«i«na  ^y  ^^'^  ^"Jf®  bellows,  22  feet  long  and  4  in  width,  producing 
raraM*  alternate  blasts  by  a  water-wheel  25  feet  in  diameter.  Two  or 
three  blasts,  of  16  to  18  weeks  each,  were  made  in  about  6  months,  in 
which  time  360  tons  of  hollow-ware  and  other  castings  were  produced, 
estimated  at  1,200  lbs.  per  nominal  ton  of  all  sizes.  The  expeoaes  vera 
estimated  as  follows,  viz.: 

2,130  oordt  of  wood,  oonTerted  into  1,420  loads  of  oharooal  at  12. 50.. $3, 550. 00 

726  ton*  of  ore,  at  |6 4,356.00 

Two  lets  of  itone  for  hearth 153.33 

Compensation  to  the  founder  at  |1  per  ton 360.00 

Ditto  to  the  moalden  and  other  workmen 2,331.00 

Total #10,750.83 

In  addition  to  hollow-ware  of  all  kinds,  this  furnace  produced  at  that 
time  such  articles  as  Seymour's  patent  rolls  for  slitting-mills  (patented 
Jane,  1797),  of  superior  quality,  cast  in  iron  cylinders,  potash  kettles, 
•tOTes,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gudgeons,  anvils,  Urg6  hamiiieci» 
cannon-shot  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  mills  in  great  Tariety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  works  were  early  erected  for 
imelting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  numerous  small  ponds  in  the  town.  The 
ore  waa  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instrument  similar  to  an 
oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tonf  per  diem  for  each 
man,  which  quantity  gradually  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  About 
the  year  1747,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  richer  deposit  of  the 
bydrated  peroxyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Assawampset  PoLd,  the  largest 
of  those  reaerroire.  A  good  snpply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  it, 
and  was  nsed  both  in  furnaces  and  forges,  and  considerable  qoantitiea 
were  tnuported  to  other  places.    The  Charlotte  fWvAce  In  that  town 

(IJ  IL  Man.  HUt  Cell  ix.  Ut-tU. 
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wu  erected  in  1758,  and  is  still  in  operation  in  its  one  hundred  and 
■econd  je&r.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Jease  llardocb,  and  employs 
aboat  80  bands. 

Tbe  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  New  England  were  erected  in 
Hiddleboro.  In  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  all  sucb  establisb- 
nm  8uttu«  Dicots  was  called  for  by  tbe  Act  for  encouraging  tbe  importa- 
"^'^  tion  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  America,  and  probibiting  the 
erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  plating  forges,  or  steel  furnaces, 
there  were  two  of  tbo  first-mentioned  class  in  Middleboro,  one  in  Han- 
orer,  and  one  in  Milton.  Tbe  Province  also  bad  in  operation  one 
plating-forge  with  a  tilt-bammer  and  one  steel  furnace.  Tbe  rolling- 
mills  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail-rods,  from  which  spikes  and 
large  nails  were  already  made  in  great  abundance,  and  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  imported,  which  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  small 
nails.  In  addition  to  one  regular  factory  for  wrought  nails,  tbe  farmers, 
at  leisure  seasons,  hammered  many  large  nails  and  spikes  as  a  household 
industry,  which  in  tbe  aggregate  was  very  considerable. 

So  arbitrary  an  exercise  of  legislative  authority  as  that  part  of  tbe 
Act  above  mentioned  which  virtually  interdicted  all  manufacture  of  Iron, 
ProhiUtiM  ^^^  0^  ^^^  rough  material,  while  that  product  of  colonial  labor 
^^'^  was  only  admitted  duty  free  into  London,  where  the  market 
^'^  was  always  glutted  with  foreign  Iron,  met  with  strong  repro- 

bation on  tbe  part  of  Massachusetts.  The  Colonies  of  New  England 
were  always,  on  account  of  the  greater  progress  there  made  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  laborious  arts,  tbe  smallest  exporters  of  either 
pig  or  bar  iron,  and  tbe  largest  importers  of  bar  iron  and  steel.  Tbe 
selfishness  of  the  policy  which  compelled  them  to  send  all  their  crude 
Iron  at  great  cost  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  receive  from  a  distant  source 
all  tbe  nails,  steel,  and  finished  products  of  foreign  Iron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  and  a  few  interested  classes  in  England,  rendered  tbe 
injustice  of  the  measure  still  more  irksome.  Tbe  framers  of  the  bill 
doubtless  considered  the  concessions  made  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed.  Massachusetts  nevertheless  declared  the  Act  to  be 
an  infriugement  of  her  natural  rights,  and  other  Colonies  considered  it 
no  less  unfair.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  manufactDries  of  the  pro- 
hibited class  were  set  up  in  the  State  during  tbe  remainder  of  its  Colo- 
nial history,  with  tbe  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  tilt-hammers,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  County,  about  tbe  year 
1773. 

Warcbam,  Halifax,  Dighton,  Weymouth,  and  other  towns  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  were  early  engaged  in  some  branches  of  the  Iron-mann- 
facture.     The  Leonards  owned  a  furnace  at  Warebam  at  the  beginning 
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of  thU  centary.  The  two  coooUes  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  had  in  ope- 
ration in  1198  fourteen  blast  and  six  air  furnaces,  twenty  forges  and 
seren  rulliug  and  slitting  luills,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  trip-hanunen 
and  a  great  number  of  nail  and  smith  shops.  The  furnaces  were  esti- 
mated to  produce  annually  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  Iron-ware,  and  the 
forges  upward  of  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  one  year  with  another.  The 
rolling  and  slitting  miUs  produced  at  least  1,500  tons  per  annum.  Many 
branches  of  Iron  aud  Steel  manufactare  had  grown  up  in  the  neighbor* 
hood.  Cut  and  hammered  nails,  spades  and  shovels,  card-teeth,  saws, 
•cythes,  metal  buttons,  cannon-balls,  bells,  fire-arms,  sheet-iron  for  tia 
ware,  wire,  etc.,  were  made  in  large  quantities. 

At  Amesbnry,  in  Essex  County,  a  furnace  was  erected  about  the 
year  1790,  and  a  bloomery  forge  in  Boxboro,  near  the  same  time.  Ser* 
prrkina'uii®'*^  kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implements  were  made  in 
■***^^**-  the  former  place.  The  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nalls^ 
invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Newburyport, 
about  1790,  was  first  used  at  Amesbnry.'  This  machine  was  patented 
January  16th,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  200,000 
naib  in  a  day.  At  Amesbnry,  where  the  machines  were  in  operation 
previous  to  1798,  they  were  worked  by  water-power,  and  the  nails  were 
considered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  20  per  cent 
cheaper.*  The  proprietors,  we  believe,  were  Jacob  Perkins  and  Jona- 
than Ellis,  who,  being  more  intent  on  the  machinery  than  the  snccess  of 

(1)  Thli  Ingsnioni  artiMo  wm  bora  at  the   United  StatM  and  a  namber  in  Bag- 

Nawburyport,  in  Juljr,  1766.    At  tha  ag*  of  land.    Amoog  tha  priiMlpal  of  thaaa  wat* 

tftaaa  baaMsmad  tfaa  owaagaoMat  of  tha  the  nail  n-ir'-'nT.  th»  il>iiulj|noliaakpUH, 

(oUbmith  baflaaaa  of  hia  daoaaaad  nacter,  imprvrameDU  in  tlaaai  boUan  aad  aagiaaa ; 

and  (are  aariy  evidenoa  of  the  mechanical  in  deearboniiing  and  hardening itaal  forth* 

gaoiat  whieh  plaaed  him  among  the  flr*t  of  indenting  cjriinden  of  engrarare;  a  mathocl 

Ameriaaa  Inrenlors.    lie  made  gold  baada  of  boring  aaanon ;  for  ataaa  artillery  aad 

•ad  eboa-backlea  la  a  tuperior  manner,  and  other  gannary;   apparala*  for  TasUlatiag 

invented  a  new  method  of  plating  (he  latter,  rooms  and  holda  of  ehipa ;  for  a  ehip'*  pamp; 

Attwenty-onehemadedieefortheMaMaeha-  riveta   for  flre-engtna  hoee;  a  aMthod  of 

•atu  mint,  and  at  Iweoty-foar  inraatad  tha  drawing  off  back-water  IV«m  waiar-wbaala. 

Bail  maahiaa,  whieh  iavolred  him  la  dlAoal-  Ila  aUo  demon«trated  tha  nompnailhUiljf  af 

Has.  UaaflarwardraaMTadtePhUadalphla,  water,  and   iatrentad   tha  hathoaaOf  aad 

aa  faralahlag  tha  beat  fleld  fbr  hi*  lalaata,  and  pieometer,  and  made  nnmaroaa  asparlaaau 

aabeaqaaallj  to  London,  where  he  prota-  on  the  theory  and  praatiMl  appUeatioM  of 

Mlad  kit  lavaatloaa,  aad  eoadaatad  tba  aa-  iteam.    Maay  of  his  lavaatiaM  vara  re- 


gravfaig  Wslaaa*  with  fairmaa  A  Heath,  warded  by  iha  gaU  aad  ailvar  aaiab  af  the 

Pew  bafa  doaa  aata  to  raise  tha  Ihaa  of  Society  of  Arts,  la  Loadoa,  aad  waia  baa- 

Ameriaaa  iagaaailjr  abroad.    We  have  aol  orably  mealioaad  byaaUalUaaad  aaakaai- 

•paaa  haf«  la  aallaa  bis  aamaraas  larea-  eal  Joarnala  aad  aoalatlaa. 

tiaas.    Ha  took  oal  aavwitaaa  palaau  ia  (t)  llana'a  Ualv.  Qaag. 
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their  business,  eTeotaally  became  ioTolTed,  and  discontinued  the  busi> 
ness. 

Although  the  numeroas  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  principal  resource  of  the  early 
Iron-manufacturers  in  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  less  con- 
WMtera      sequcuce,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  after  certain 


interrals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 
Western  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  Green  Mountain  range,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  they  are  continu- 
ous with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  less  quantity,  Iron  ore  occurs 
WM«Mier  ^^  *•*  several  places  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
^^'f-  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphurets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
nowhere  in  any  great  quantities.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritous  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  several  extensive  explorations  for  gold  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  year  1754,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenical  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  abound,  but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  a 
forge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Village,  in  Hard  wick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Ware  previous  to  1773,  by  Joseph  Washboume,  of  Braintree,  who,  on 
petition,  received  from  the  General  Court  a  grant  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashfield  for  the  nse  of  the  furnace.  Iron  wares  were  made  at 
Hardwick  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon,  Harvard,  and  Western,  and  a 
refining  forge  in  Douglass  previous  to  1793.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge ;  and  a  mine  in 
Uxbridge  supplied  the  forge  in  Douglass,  which  stood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  Brookfield  was  a  pond,  whence  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  probably  for  the  forge  at  Western,  as 
none  is  mentioned  in  the  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted.  A  manufactory 
of  copperas  was  many  years  ago  set  up  in  Hubbardston,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occars, 
are  also  found  the  sdlphurets  of  zinc  and  lead,  which,  near  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensive  search  for  precious  metals. 

The  prevalent  infatuation  of  the  period  on  the  snbject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  fallacious  guidance  of  "  mineral  rods,"  led  also  to  the 
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formatioo,  in  1788,  of  acompanj  of  twenty>fire  persons,  ooder  the  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Ifes  &  Peck,  to  mine  fur  silver  ore  in  the  town  of 
Harrard.  Tlie  search  was  continued  through  the  superimposed  eftrth 
and  forty  feet  into  solid  rock,  but  was  abandoned  in  1789,  after  expend- 
ing about  $1,100. 

Iron-wurks  were  erected  about  the  year  1793  in  Westminster.  A 
manufactory  of  cut-nails  and  a  trip-hammer  were  in  operation  in  that 
town.  In  Northboro,  on  the  Assabet  river,  was  also  an  Iron-works,  for 
which  the  town  furnished  a  good  supply  of  bog-ore.  It  also  contained 
%  manufactory  of  edge-tools,  of  different  kinds  and  excellent  quality. 

The  county  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  other  branches  of  Iron-manufacture,  in  sereral 
of  which  it  still  takes  a  prominent  position.  As  many  as  seTen- 
■MnkaTrft-  tccn  trip-hammers  are  mentioned  by  Whitney  in  1793.     Of 

rtOttS  DUMA* 

«Miar«ai«  thcse,  86 Ten  were  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  which  had  fire  scythe, 
one  ax,  and  one  hoe  manufactory,  and  several  naileries. 
These  were  situated  on  Mill  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  paper, 
oil,  fulling,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  mills  in  such  number  as  to  merit  ita 
name,  and  render  the  town  famous  for  its  manufactories.  The  town, 
however,  had  no  iron-mine,  forge,  or  furnace.  A  gun  factory  was  erected 
on  the  same  stream  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  into  a 
manufactory  of  scythes,  axes,  mill  irons,  etc.  Leicester,  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  also 
"  a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  any 
workman  in  the  U.  States  in  that  branch  of  business.''  It  had  one  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  employed 
15  or  90  men,  exclusive  of  many  women  and  children,  and  made  anno- 
ally  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  cards.  There  was  also  s  card 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  trip-hammer.  Grafton 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Brookfivld  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr.  Jenks,  who,  in  addition  to  mills 
on  the  Chicopee,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  extensively,  his  ham- 
mers being  driven  by  water.  Westboro,  in  this  county,  gave  birth  to 
the  ingenious  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  smployed 
dnring  the  Revolution  in  the  humble  occupation  of  making  nails  by 
band,  a  bnslness  which  everywhere  receiTed  a  great  impolse  fh>ni  the 
scarcity  created  by  that  event 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticut  Talley,  in  the  old  County 
of  Hampibire,  aeveral  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceoas 
ore.  occur,  particularly  in  Bemardston,  Hawley  (now  in  Frank- 
lin), and  Chester,  in  Hampden  County.  Some  of  these  eon- 
tain  oTer  80  per  cent,  of  the  lesqni  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Bemardston ; 
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bot  attempts  to  smelt  it  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  wore  not  rerj 
•aooessful,  on  account,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  oxyd  of  inanga- 
BSM.  Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iron  in  that  part  of  the  country  we 
hare  no  account 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopee,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachnietts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility. 
ffn^gttu  Its  central  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommended  it 
^"*^f-  as  at  once  safe  and  conyenient  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 
for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  during  the  Rerolution.  The  main  stri  et  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  until  at  length,  in  1778  and  '79,  the  Qoremment  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hilL  Some  cannon  were 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.  When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1794,  the  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valuable  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
Berk«hii»  ccntury  or  more.  The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nu- 
*^*"'y-  merous  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berkshire  valley.  In  many  places  this 
ore  is  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionary  kind,  which  are  its  purest  varieties, 
but  generally  is  in  the  forms  of  compact  ore  and  the  red  and  yellow 
ochres.  The  most  abundant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  quar- 
ries, are  in  the  towns  of  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  Lenox,  Lanes- 
boro,  Cheshire,  Tyringham,  Qreat  Barrington,  and  Pittsfield.  These 
valuable  ores  contain  from  30  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
beds  have  yielded  100,000  tons  without  signs  of  exhaustion.  A  number 
of  cold  blast  charcoal  furnaces  have  been  long  engaged  iu  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  "  Salisbury  brand,"  the  ore 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Salisbury  mines  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Vermont  and  New 
York,  for  which  it  is  frequently  interchanged.  The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  charcoal,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  blast  and  anthracite  are  employed  in  several  furnaces  which 
make  soft  foundery  and  car-wheel  iron.  The  infusible  nature  of  the 
gangue,  which  almost  invariably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overcome  by  these  means. 
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The  charcoal  hot  blast-farnace  of  the  Lenox  Iron- Works  Company 
was  built  at  Lenox  in  the  jcar  1765,  like  nearly  all  the  charcoal  famacea 
of  that  day,  with  one  tuyere  ;  and  haring  been  rebuilt  with  three  tujteM 
now  makes  near  2,000  tons  of  metal  annually  from  ore  in  the  town. 

In  West  Stockbridge,  where  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  three  Iron- 
works were  erected  during  the  last  century.  Others  were  built  at  Pitta> 
field  and  in  the  different  towns  oa  the  Uousatonic,  near  the  hematite 
beds.  But  the  Iron  enterprise  of  this  region  has  been  of  more  recent 
growth  than  that  of  the  maritime  counties  of  the  State,  and  fewer  par- 
ticulars  respecting  the  first  operations  hare  come  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  latter  section  of  the  State,  also,  the  principal  manufactnrea  firom 
Iron  in  the  last  century  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  many  classes  of 
useful  metallic  products,  some  of  which  hare  been  mentioned  ;  and  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in  them  was  fur  greater  than  in 
the  strictly  metallurgic  branches.  In  aid  of  these,  rolling  and  slitting 
„,j„^,rto„  mills,  as  we  have  seen,  were  very  early  erected.  After  the 
j£,iJ^'*  Revolution,  when  the  prohibition  of  such  machinery  was  no 
**^  longer  operative,  they  were  speedily  multiplied.  The  nnro>>er 
of  these  establishments  in  three  of  the  Eastern  counties  of  the  State 
in  1795,  as  furnished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  was 
eleven.  Fire  of  tiiese  were  in  Bristol  County,  viz.,  three  in  Taunton, 
one  in  Pawtuckct,  and  one  in  Norton.  There  wore  two  at  Bridgewater, 
one  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymouth  County,  and  one  at 
Necdham,  and  one  at  Stonghton  in  Norfolk  County.  They  cut  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,732  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  610  were  rolled  for  hoops 
and  for  cut  nails,  and  the  remainder  for  common  nail-rods.  The 
slitting-mill  at  Stoughton,  where  a  bell-fonndery  was  also  erected  in 
1770,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cnt  and  rolled 
in  the  next  four  years  about  1,000  tons  of  Iron,  chiefly  Russian  Iron, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported.'  Messrs.  Leonard  ft  Kinsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annually,  from  the  year  1790  to  1797,  firom  150  to  200 
mlll-sawi.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  foi^  and  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dozen  scythes  were  made  annoally. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  fh)m  cmdo  iron  by  the  Qerman  proceea. 
Mill  Mwa,  eonaldered  the  beet  in  the  Sute,  were  also  made  at  Easton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel-manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  town  in 
1787  by  Eliphalet  Leonard.  The  article  was  made  in  considerable 
amoant,  and  cheaper  than  imported  Steel.     In  quality,  thongh  raitable 


(I)  In  tiM  jtt  17M.  iwvnty.iwo  iklpt    th«  UImm*  of  ttidrsargM*  

anrltr«4  la  lb*  UnlUd  StolM  from  8i.  Pttnv-     Ur-lroa,  htaip,  and  flu,  to  b«  »r-if^ 
barg  wiik  Mfdinr*,  MkiLdavk,  ud    etiicr     tarad  la  lb*  •eaaUy. 
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for  coarse  work,  sach  as  plowshares,  mill  saws,  horseshoes,  which  con- 
somed  great  quantities,  it  was  much  inferior  to  foreign  steel  for  edge- 
tools  and  catlery. 

Slitting-mills  for  cutting  American  iron  were  in  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Suffolk  and  Middlesex  counties. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  the  proprietor  of  a  foundery  on  Lynn  street, 
Boston,  where  cannon  and  bells,  which  since  the  Peace  had  been  chiefly 
imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  foundery, 
and  many  iron  articles,  such  as  cabooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  plates, 
chimney-hearths,  anvils,  forge-hammers,  and  whatever  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  manufacture  of  wool-cards  by  hand  was  commenced  in  Boston 
before  the  Revolution.  In  1788,  Mr.  Giles  Richards  formed  a  company 
w\r«  card*  *<*  Carry  on  the  business  by  newly-invented  und  improved  ma- 
bymaeiiiMry.  gjjjjjgj^  of  American  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 
mainly  that  invented  several  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cutting 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  piercing  the  leathers.  They  established  a 
manufactory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cut  by 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cut  and  bend  in  twelve 
hours  sufBcient  wire  for  twenty  dozen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
labor  of  any  previous  method.  This  factory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  by  President  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  about  900  hands 
were  employed  in  it,  and  63,000  pair  of  cards  (of  all  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smuggled  into  England.  The  business  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  ii  Co.  near  Faneuil  Hall  market,  in  1794,  and  the  manufacture 
then  employed  about  1200  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
slicking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  in  the  State  were  by 
these  factories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittemore,  an  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brother 
William,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Richards  &  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  including  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceived letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factory  in 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employed.  The  three  factories 
at  this  time  manufactured  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
which  consumed  nearly  200  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $130  per  cask, 
35,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  37^  cts.  each,  and  employed 
nearly  2,000  children  and  60  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factories 
in  Boston,  and  2,000  to  3,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Dedham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  ose  of  the 
32 
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card  aD(l  fish-hook  makers  of  Boston.  The  woDderfal  piece  of  mechao* 
ism  devised  bj  Amos  Whittemore  created  a  complete  revolatioo  in  the 
business  in  England  and  America,  bj  reducing  all  the  successive  opera- 
tions of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawing  the  wire  from  the 
reel,  cutting  and  bending  the  card  tooth,  inserting  and  finally  shaping 
the  tooth,  to  a  series  of  rapid,  precise,  and  complete!/  automatic  move- 
tnenta.  Sheet-cards  for  cotton  and  wool,  hatters'  cards,  and  clothiers' 
cards  and  jacks,  were  made  with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness  bj  iU  aid. 
Jt  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Dyer. 

Tiiis  machine  and  those  of  Perkins  and  Jesse  Reed,  before  mentioned, 
for  cutting  and  heading  nails  by  one  operation,  a  modification  of  the  last 
Kkiubr  ^7  Thomas  Odiorne  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  it  for  cut- 
BMchtaeiT.  jjjjg  brads,  and  some  other  improved  nail  machines,  were  re- 
garded in  England  as  possessing  uncommon  merit.  They  were  adapted 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  soon  employed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  years  enabled  this  country  not  only  to  sap- 
ply  an  enormous  demand  for  tacks  and  nails,  but  to  export  vast  qoaa- 
tities  to  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture  of  nails,  an  early  branch 
of  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  subject  of  120  American  patents 
from  1790  to  Sept.,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  strongly 
recommended  to  the  people  of  that  Colony  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
ill  December,  1774,  when  war  had  become  imminent.  Steel,  tin  plates, 
fire-arms,  which  had  been  made  in  several  parts  of  the  Colony  previ- 
ously, gun  and  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
deserving  of  special  attention,  with  several  branches  of  non-metallic 
manufacture.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  all  other  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow  of  foreign  manu- 
factures to  an  impoverishing  extent.  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolution,  the  liabilities  of  all 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade,  QoTemor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1785.  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede- 
ral Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  financM  bj  m  regnlatioa 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recoomeided  a 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  be  of  temporary 
force,  laying  duties  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  its  manufac- 
tures.   In  a  message  in  February  of  the  following  year,  he  ealled  upon 
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them  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Xojes,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
he  had  while  there  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  of  the  machines  used  in  manufacturing 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  "  construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
steam-engine,  very  necessary  in  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  many  others."  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  Hon.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at 
London,  recommending  his  projects  for  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
tores,  was  willing,  in  connection  with  his  partner  Col.  Revere,  and  under 
suitable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circumstanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
useful  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration. ' 

Under  Governor  Hancock,  encouragement  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
tended. In  the  system  of  duties,  however,  enacted  by  Congress  under 
the  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
small  in  amount,  was  a  concession  to  the  industry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  other  States.  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
naib.  tacks,  and  brads,  proposed  in  April,  1789,  was  opposed  by  several 
Southern  members  as  a  burden  upon  ship-building  and  the  improvement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  nnequally  upon  the  States  north  and  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  would  not  feel  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  great 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  la  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be  made  to 
supply  all  North  America,  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  :  "  This 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably. 
It  has  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  forges  in  their  chimney-corners,  and  in  winter  and  on  evenings 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of  nails  are  made 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod-iron  of  the  merchant  and 
return  him  the  nails  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter, 
the  manufacture  is  prodigiously  great  These  advantages  are  not  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.     The  business 

(1)  Wiatbrop't  Addnti  on  the  Life  tnd  Serricee  of  Jamea  Bowdoia. 
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might  be  prosecuted  in  a  similar  manner  in  ererj  State  exerting  eqnal 
indastry."  In  this  state  of  the  business,  Mr.  Toclcer,  of  South  Carolina, 
ihoaght  it  eridentlj  stood  in  need  of  no  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
timmons  believed  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  little  to  fear 
if  those  articles  were  left  without  a  special  duty.  Neither  spikes  nor 
nails  for  ship-building  were  imported,  but,  being  large  and  hearj,  were 
made  in  the  country  according  to  the  builder's  order.  They  then  bad 
slitting-mills  and  all  the  materials  for  nail-making  independent  of  foreign 
countries.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  spikes  was  agreed  to,  but  tacks 
and  brads  were  left  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  fire  per  cent  The 
manufacture  of  nails  in  the  State  was  supposed  to  hare  doubled  in  the 
next  ten  years,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  machinery. 

In  the  construction  and  adoption  of  those  labor-saving  methods  and 

instruments  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  are  wrought  up  with 

facility  into  the  varied  forms  which  now  employ  so  much  of  the 

iBTaatlooj^ 

industry  of  the  State,  rapid  progress  was  made  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Massachusetts  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  reputation 
for  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  versatility  in  the  mechanical  arts  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  artisan.  Many  of  its  early  contributions 
to  the  several  branches  of  manufacture  treated  of  in  former  chapters, 
evinced  the  fertility  of  the  inventive  resources  of  its  people.  In  all  the 
departments  of  textile  and  other  machinery,  the  production  of  its  work- 
shops generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improrementa 
were  engraflec^  upon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  quite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  1785,  were  united  in  an  associatioQ 
of  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  From  this 
body  emanated,  in  August,  1788,  a  circular  to  "their  brethren  in  the 
several  States  in  the  Union." 

Among  the  additional  examples  of  the  practical  skill  of  this  class,  in- 
Tolving  the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following : 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1765,  a  fire-engine  of  home  construction 
Wis  used,  "and  found  to  perform  extremely  well."  It  was  made  by 
y,^  David  Wheeler,  a  blacksmith  in  Newbury  street,  who  anDonnced 

********  his  intention  to  manufacture  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  im- 
ported. Wheeler  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  "  make  and  fix  iron 
rods  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  preveoUoa 
from  the  eifectii  of  lif^htninf^."  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
apptfeation  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin,  which,  at  its  first  announcement  some  years  before, 
bad  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  although  its  author  received  afterward  the  hiirhcst  marks 
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of  its  esteem.  Dr.  William  King,  uf  Boston,  is  said  to  hare  introdaced 
many  yean  after  the  use  of  roUs  with  maoj  points  along  them. 

Some  improvements  in  the  forcing-pamp,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
hydraulic  mechanism  of  the  fire-engine,  were  made  and  patented  some 
years  after  by  Benjamin  Dcarborne,  of  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the 
Patent  Balance,  and  numerous  improvements  in  other  articles.  An 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
other  papers  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member. 

At  a  town-meeting  convened  at  Boston  in  March,  1768,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Manufactures,  Mr.  Qawen  Browne,  a  native  of  the  town,  ex- 
CaHou  hibited  "  the  frame  and  principal  movements  of  a  new  and 
•^**^  curious  Town  Clock  which  he  bad  manufactured."  The  two 
great  wheels,  it  was  said,  "  took  near  90  lbs.  weight  of  cast  brass.  It 
was  calculated  for  8  days,  and  to  shew  the  hours  and  minutes ;  to  have 
3  dials  and  a  mechanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  during  the  wind- 
ing up  ;  the  pendulum  wheel  and  plates  to  perform  the  dead  beat ;  its 
'  mathematical  pendulum '  was  so  contrived  that  it  could  be  altered  the 
3,500th  part  of  an  inch  while  the  clock  was  going."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  is  also  a  description  of  the 
o„,^  orrery  or  planetarium  constructed  by  Joseph  Pope,  an  inge- 
ofPop^  nious  clockmaker  of  Boston,  made  without  previous  acquaint- 
ance with  such  a  machine,  and  pronounced  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  be,  except 
in  size  and  durability,  "  probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  world."  It  was 
purchased  by  the  State  for  Harvard  University.  The  inventor  was  also 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of  a 
threshing-machine,  patented  in  1802,  and  also  an  improved  wind- 
mllL 

As  early  as  1735,  Rowland  Houghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the 
inventor  of  an  instrument  for  surveying  land,  which  he  called  "The 
New  Theodolite."  He  obtained  exclusive  privileges  for  seven 
years  for  making  and  selling  it,  by  an  Act  of  the  General  Court, 
which  declared  that "  land  could  be  surveyed  with  greater  ease  and  despatch 
than  by  any  surveying  instrument  heretofore  projected  or  made  within 
this  Province." 

Rhode  Islahd. — The  first  forges  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations  were  built  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Bristol  County,  Mass., 
and  run  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  neighborhood,  which  in  early  times  fed  so 
many  furnaces  in  that  and  Plymouth  County.  Pig  iron  and  a  variety 
of  castings  were  the  principal  product,  the  ore  being  ill  adapted  for 
makuig  good  malleable  iron  or  steeL 
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Tbo  first  honse  in  Pawtacket  was  erected  by  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Ljnn, 
who  had  probably  with  his  father  been  engaged  in  the  first  iron<niaBii- 
factares  at  that  place,  and  whose  son  of  the  same  name  was  afterward 
the  Ooremor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1727  to  1732.  He  also  erected  a 
fbrge  at  Pawtocket,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Indiana  daring  the 
Wampanoag  War  in  1C75,  in  which  about  600  New  England  people 
were  killed  in  battle  or  murdered,  as  many  buildings— chiefly  dwellings- 
burned,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  entirely  destroyed.  Several  Iron- 
works and  other  infant  enterprises  were  also  overthrown  in  the  san- 
guinary contest,  much  shipping  was  destroyed,  and  the  Colonista 
accumulated  an  enormous  debt,  while  their  resources  were  greatly  re- 
duced thereby.  After  the  death  In  the  following  year  of  King  Philip, 
the  implacable  chieftain  of  the  Narragansett  tribes,  whose  capital  was 
at  Mount  Hope,  now  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  foIlowerB,  the 
improvements  of  the  county  were  subject  to  less  frequent  interruption 
from  Indian  hostility.  With  the  flourishing  ship-building  which  grew 
up  around  the  Plymouth  and  Narragansett  Bays,  the  demand  for  Iron 
Increased,  and  furnaces  and  forges  were  multiplied.  But  the  bog-ore 
which  sup]>Iied  the  furnaces  produced  a  cold,  short  iron,  not  suflSciently 
tough  for  nails,  spikes,  or  tools  of  good  quality. 

In  the  town  of  Cumberland,  however,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  the  State,  and  nearly  on  the  line  between  it  and  Massachusetts, 

exists  a  mass  of  the  magnetic  oxyd,  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
or*«rcaai-  England.      This  deposit  was  early  discovered,   and  though 

better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
appears  not  to  have  been  successfully  wrought.  The  abundance  of  the 
ore,  and  of  wood,  water-power,  and  limestone,  which  was  early  quarried 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  afforded  every  facility  for  a  profitable 
working  of  the  mine. 

In  1735,  Samuel  Waldo  purchased  an  ore  bed  in  the  town  of  Scito- 
ate,  and  erected  tha%  a  furnace  and  fonndery  on  the  Patozet  rirer,  which 

afterward  became  widely  known  as  the  Hope  Famace.    Cannon 

for  the  Navy,  large  bells,  and  other  castings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  the  revolutionary  eontesL  Thess 
were  the  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  centarj.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con- 
structed at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  for  the  pur)>ose  of  draining  the  pita.  Among  the  Iroi 
articles  made  in  Scituatc  at  an  early  day  were  iron  U^MMieo^pipes,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabes  Hopkins,  and  swords  of  eieeUent 
quality  by  his  son  Esckiel  Hopkins. 
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RetrpecUng  the  mine  at  Cumberlaod,  Dr.  Doaglass  remarks:  "In 
Attleboro,  now  Camberlaud,  aDoexed  lately  to  the  jarisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  faniaces ;  the  coaotrj 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  bot  the  ore  proved  oot  good  or  profitable,  and 
is  neglected ;  they  were  of  some  small  use  in  the  late  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  ballets.  Here  is  a  magnetic  iron 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good."' 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill,  General 
Leach,  an  extensive  manafactnrer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Cumberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent  of  metallic 
iron,  althongh  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest  He  was  not 
aware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent. 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  counteracting  the  resistance  of  such  substances  in  the  gangue  was 
not  formerly  known  or  well  understood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
failure  with  other  ores  smelted  by  the  inexpensive  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  carbonate  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
usually  associated  with  one  or  both  of  these  substances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  HGS, 
and  in  February  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
f^^  the  exclusive  right  of  digging  and  vending  it  in  the  town  of 

diMorerea.  providcncc,  where  mining  was  about  to  be  commenced.*  The 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  valuable  to 
its  manufaetarea,  did  not  come  into  use  for  a  long  period  after,  although 
it  began  about  the  same  year  to  be  used  in  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  sulphuret,  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  also 
found  in  several  excavations  formerly  made  in  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island. 

Manufactures  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  steel,  nail-rods  and 
nails,  farming  implements,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  castings  and  household 
iroBflium-  ntensils,  iron-works  for  ship-builders,  anchors,  and  bells,  formed 
tectan*.  ^Q  largest  branch  of  productive  industry  in  the  State  toward 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  slitting-mill  was  built  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  Providence  river.  Another  slitting  and  rolling  mill, 
three  anchor  forges,  two  nful-cutting  machines,  and  several  other  mills 
and  factories  carried  on  by  water  were  soon  after  erected  at  Pawtucket 

(1)  Sammtrj  of  Br.  S«ttlemenU,  ii.  109.  (2)  SUple'i  AniuU  of  Providene*. 
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Falli.  A  icrew-catting  mftchine,  hollow-ware  fornace,  and  sereral  forget 
were  also  in  operation. 

MnakeU  were  manafactared  for  several  of  the  militia  companies  of  the 
Colonj  at  earlj  as  1775,  by  Stephen  Jenks,  of  North  Proridenee. 
Small  arms  were  at  the  same  time  pretty  extensively  made  by 
several  other  persons  in  the  Colony.  About  the  same  date, 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson,  of  Cumberland,  who  was  engaged  in  making  hand 
cards,  commenced  the  mannfactore  for  his  own  nse  of  cold  or  cat  tacks. 
They  were  first  cat  by  a  pair  of  shears  (still  preserved)  from  ao  old 
chest  lock,  and  afterward  headed  in  a  smith's  vice.  Sheet-iron  was 
afterward  used  and  ihe  process  extended  to  small  nails,  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt.  They  were  cot  from  old  Span- 
Cat  MOia,  ^^^  hoops,  and  headed  in  a  clamp  or  vice  by  hand.  Pins  and 
***"  needles  were  made  by  the  same  person  during  the  Revolatioo, 

from  wire  drawn  by  himself.  The  high  cost  and  scarcity  of  those  arti- 
cles and  of  tacks  were  the  incentives  to  these  efforts.  The  nail-manafac- 
ture  in  the  State  was  improved  by  Eleazer  Smith  ;  and  Samoel  Slocam, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty-five  years  ago  patented  in  England  a 
machine  for  making  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  which  a  factory  was 
commenced  in  this  country.  The  Wilkinsons,  as  machinists,  were  of 
moch  service  in  the  construction  of  the  first  Arkwright  machines,  with 
which  Samuel  Slater,  who  was  connected  with  the  family  by  marriage,  com- 
menced in  1790  the  cotton-manufacture  in  the  State.  David  Wilkinson,  a 
few  years  later,  patented  a  machine  for  cutting  screws.  The  importance 
of  Providence  as  a  manufactaring  centre  will  be  noted  sabseqaently. 

CoxNKcncuT. — It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  jomgn 
Winthrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organisation  of  the  Stock 
Company  which  commenced  the  first  Iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree 
in  1643,  also  received  tlie  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlement  and  Iron- 
works within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  pre- 
Tioasly  commisaioned  by  Lord  Say-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort,  lie  was  ako  allotted  aboat  the  same  time,  by  MaanehoMtla, 
"  the  hill  at  Tantoasq,  about  60  miles  westward  where  the  blache  leods 
|a,»  and  "  liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians."'  Al- 
thoagh  he  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  an  interest  in  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  letters  of  his  tether,  his 
attention  was  early  fixed  npon  a  settlement  in  Connecticot,  where  he 
had  hopes  of  finding  mines  and  minerals,  which  coold  be  wroagfat  with 
profit  to  individuals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1645,  he  was 
found  at  Peqaot,*  and  the  next  year,  having  laid  his  hearth-stone  hard 

(I)  Utf.  B««gt4a,  UL  H  (S)  fMt9j'$  M.  I,  U.  »4. 
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hj  the  lodge  of  Uncas,  the  fricDdly  sachem  of  the  Mohegus,  took  np 
his  residence  in  the  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1651, 
and  the  Gorernor  in  1657.  His  attainments  in  Physical  science,  his 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  were  of  much  service  to  the  infant  State  in 
other  departments,  and  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  In 
•TaiMnOa  1651,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 
**^*  throp,  passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  Act  declares  that,  "Whereas,  in 
this  rocky  country  among  these  mountainous  and  rocky  bills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  of  great 
advantages  to  the  country  in  raising  a  staple  comodity ;  and  whereas, 
John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charges  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  adventure  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Esquire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  therefore  ordered,"  etc.  It  granted 
to  him,  his  heirs,  associates,  partners,  and  assigns  forever,  the  lands, 
wood  timber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  miles  of  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  allum,  stone  salt  or  salt 
springs  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  up  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,  or  other  operations  required  by  such  metals  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.  We  are  not 
informed  what  success  rewarded  bis  research,  nor  that  any  manufacture 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Peqnot.'  The  General  Court  again,  in  1663, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  discovery 
of  any  mines  and  minerals,  etc.,  and  purchase  them  for  the  country, 
"  shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discover."*  The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 

Iron  in  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  Assembly  of  New 

Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  United 

Act  to  . 

McoanMc*     Colouics  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by  Mr.  Winthrop  in  £ne- 

IioM'Worka.  r  o 

land,  and  ten  years  before  their  amicable  union.     On  the  30th 

(1)  TrnmbuU'f  Hist.  Coon.,  L  2.35.  Mr.  lio  aeid  of  pMuliiir  propertiei,  the  bnM  of 
Wlntbrop'i  ion,  Ooremor  John  Winthrop,  which  h«  tnppoied  to  b«  a  new  metal,  which 
who  powMiiii  the  tame  tnqaisitire  mind  a«  be  named  Oolmmbitim,  aa  baring  come  from 
hi<  father,  afterward  discorered,  it  is  raid,  America.  The  metal  is  now  regarded  as 
about  three  miles  from  New  London,  at  a  identical  with  lantaluat.  The  mineral  eolum. 
plaee  called  hj  the  Indians  Nant~»»a4pu,  an  bitt  or  tanialile,  which  furnishes  it,  is  ex- 
ore  resembling  the  chromate  of  Iron,  which  tremelj  rare.  It  has  been  since  found  near 
be  sent  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  hj  whom  it  was  Middleton,  bat  not  in  the  Ticinitj  of  New 
deposited  in  the  British  Mn»eum.     It  was  London. 

analysed  in    1801    bj   Mr.   Hatchett,   who  (2)  Colonial  Becords  of  Connecticut.  iL 

f«wad  anited  with  the  oxyd  of  iron  a  metal-  193. 
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May,  1655,  it  was  ordered,  "that  if  an  iron  worke  goe  on  within  anj 
part  of  this  Juriiuliction,  the  persons  and  estates  constantly  and  onely  im* 
ployed  in  that  worlie  shall  be  free  from  paying  rates."'  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  the  mannfactare  of  ateel, 
which  was  the  first  attempt  to  produce  that  article  in  these  Colonies. 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tucker  of  Southold  (on  Long  Island) 
nm  ctMi  wherein  be  informs  the  General  Court  of  his  "  abilitie  and  in- 
'"***•  tendment  to  make  Steele  there  or  in  some  other  plantation  in 
this  jurisdiction,  if  he  may  have  some  things  granted  he  therein  pro* 
pounds."  The  Court  acquiesced  in  a  grant  of  priTtlcges  within  its 
jurisdiction,  but  that  of  taking  clay  or  wood  from  private  grounds  it 
left  to  Southold  or  the  town  in  which  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture, 
being  unwilling  "  to  meddle  with  any  man's  proprietie."  In  the  follow- 
ing May,  as  a  further  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  expenditure  uf  a 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  business,  Tucker  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  a  declaration  "that  if  he  doe  laye  out  his  estate  in  such  a 
manner  about  this  publique  worke,  and  that  God  shall  cross  him  therein 
so  that  he  be  impoverished  thereby,  they  arc  willing  that  timt  small 
remaining  part  shall  be  free  from  rates  for  ten  years.'** 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  inrested 
in  the  works  should  be  attached  for  the  individual  debts  of  the  under- 
takers, so  as  to  hinder  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors ;  but 
if  necessary,  a  lien  upon  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  until  the 
demand  was  paid  from  the  profits  of  the  safne." 

The  works  appear  about  this  time  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  New 
Haven.  A  proposition  made  in  May,  1662,  "in  y*  behalfe  of  Capt 
Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawu  at  the  jron  worices  might 
•I  New  be  custome  free,"  was  allowed  to  the  extent  of  one  bott  of  wine 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  and  no  more.*  Four  years  after, 
Messrs.  \Vm.  Jones,  Jasper  Crane,  and  James  Bishop  were  authorised, 
by  the  Court  at  Uartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  c^rk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liquors  at  the  works, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions.     No  inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 

(I)  Ktw  H«TM  Colonjr  RmokU  by  Ho«d-  and  (hal  rvrj  iiap«tf*eUj  »ad  »1I  of  fbrtifa 

Uj,  it.  149.  Iron.    Forty  yean  afUr,  BBfUth  wriian 

(S)  Ntw  Rsir«B  Colonjr  Roeordi  by  Bo«d-  ipMk  of  •iMliog  wUoIm  by  "  boUiag  ikvm 

Uy.  U.  153,  175.    Th«  fint  paUat  gruited  la  aow  oiaUl,"  aad  atoal  wat  mad*  by  a 

io  BngUnd  for  Baaafa«tar«  of  •tool  waa  to  tloiUar  proeoM,  aad  by  pluagiag  lata  water. 

Riebard  'Lord  Daera,  Thomaf  I.et«ona,  aad  Slael  »aa,  bowevar,  made  by  oaaMatatioa 

NIebolaa  Paga,  oa  8tb  ApHI.  1636.  for  "  ap-  by  Joba  Heydoa,  at  Braalay,  la  IWT. 

paraiai  for  aiaklnf  •teel."  aooordlog  to  Iha  (3)  Kew  Uavaa    Coloalal    B«o«td«»  U. 

Infendoa  ot  LetMtme.    At  the  dale  la  oar  173. 

text  b«t  litUe  etoel  waa  made  ia  Baglaod«  (4)  Ibid.  IL  4M. 
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the  Danib«r  of  persons  or  amount  of  interests  affected  by  these  laws, 
which  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  sach  works  in  seTeral  of  the 
Colonies  in  earlj  times,  sometimes  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of 
liquors  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  upon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,  "  on  behalfe  of  Capt 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  iron  workes  of  New  Ilayen  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  said  worke  in  supplying  the  country  with  good  iron  an^  well 
wrought  according  to  art,"  the  General  Court  renewed  the  exemption 
granted  by  New  Haren  to  the  persons  and  estates  employed  therein 
for  another  seTen  years. ' 

We  do  not  find  any  further  reference  in  the  Records  to  those  enter- 
prises in  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture. 

In  IT  16,  an  Act  was  passed  granting  to  Ebenezer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclusive  right  to  erect  a  slitting-mill  at  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
suitiBKoiui  beliere,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  draw 
v*»9«i»i.  0uj  jfQQ  j^g  fQf  nail-makers.  All  other  persons  in  Connec- 
ticut were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-mills  for  15  years  on  penalty  of  tea 
pounds  per  month.*  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  the 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  erinced  in  Parlia- 
ment, in  1719,  to  prohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memorial, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  "  Reasons  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  His  Majesty's  Planta- 
tions, intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  '  A  bill  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  naral  stores  from  America,' "  must  be 
referred  to  this  date.  "  It  seems  a  fdHher  hardship,"  says  the  memorial, 
"  that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  or  cast  it  into  pots  and  other  implements,  because  the 
same  fire  and  even  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both."  A  clause,  after- 
ward added  by  the  upper  house,  prohibited  the  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law. 

A  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  South- 
worth,  of  the  adjoining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  had  prompted  the  re- 
Copp^r  searches  of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con 
'"""^  necticut  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  it  was  confi- 
dently hoped  would  yield  constituents  of  a  richer  metal.  One  of  these 
was  found  at  Wallingford,  and  a  more  abundant  mine  at  Simsbnry,  new 

(1)  Trambair*  CoL  Bm.,  iL  37, 108.  (2)  Sdtntifie  Americfta,  voL  xL  lit. 
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Graubj.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legislatore,  exempt- 
ing the  miners  from  militarj  duty  and  giving  ti^m  power  to  manage 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  proprietors,  who  represented 
the  bnsinesa  as  one  of  great  public  advantage.'  As  early  as  1707,  a 
Company,  composed  of  a  greater  part  of  the  landholders  of  Simsbory, 
mmthnrj  "f"  formed  to  work  the  mine  at  that  place,  paying  the  town 
•"^^  ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  proceeds  of 

which  went  to  the  support  of  "  an  able  schoolmaster  in  Simsbory"  and 
to  Yale  College.  A  contract  was  made  with  three  brothers,  clergymen, 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  belonging  respectively  to 
Springfield,  Simsbury,  and  liartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastic 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientific 
and  metallurgic  knowledge,  but  they  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Ad 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  several  privileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
nnder  it  the  business  was  managed  upward  of  sixty  years.  In  1714, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  governor),  of  Boston,  William  Partridge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  became  the  principal  ope> 
rators  until  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charles  Cornelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  thea 
expending  £70  per  month,  and  the  law,  having  expired,  was  renewed  at 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  legal  encourage- 
ment in  its  power,  and  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  among  the 
several  lessees.  In  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expended 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,000  in  the  business.  He  erected  a  smelting- 
furnace  in  Boston.  • 

During  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  subject  of  mining, 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  (Oct., 
1788)  for  a  loan  of  £1,000  for  ten  years,  to  aid  him  in  further  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  greater  dis- 
coveries than  any  other  man.  But  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  much  profit  to  individuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsbury  continued  to  be  worked  with  various  racceas 
until  the  year  1773.  Shafts  were  sunk,  one  to  the  depth  of  80  and 
another  85  feet,  and  vast  caverns  were  excavated  in  the  hill  But  the 
imperfect  state  of  mining  knowledge  and  machinery,  the  insufficiency  of 
drains  or  level*  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  pumping,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  Uie  neighborinf 
farmers,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  England, 
which  now  yield  over  20,000  tons  of  copper  annually,'  at  that  time 

(1)  8m  TnwMl'*  BUU  Cobb.,  voL  U.        (S)  Aaaob  oTBrilUk  UgidMtoa,  U. 
U. 
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produced  only  600  or  TOO  tons,  and  mach  was  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent. The  discorerj,  preTioos  to  172*2,  of  a  deposit  of  rich  cupreons 
ore  in  New  York  induced  Parliament  in  that  year,  by  the  statute  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume- 
rated articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
dominions.  The  quality  of  the  Simsbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent.,  of  metal,  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  profitable  business. 
Several  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  in  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiting  the  smelting  of  it  in  the  Colonies  ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  loss  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  refining  the  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  and  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  village 
named  Hanover  by  the  German  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  the  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  conducted 
for  about  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
ore. 

The  vast  subterranean  vaults  in  Copper  Hill,  now  included  in  East 
Granby,  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  mines.     The  mine,  as  Dr.  Trumbull  observes, 

Hewfat*. 

was  thus  rendered  "  of  much  greater  value  to  the  State  than 
all  the  copper  dug  out  of  it"  This  place,  the  famous  "  Newgate"  of 
Connecticut,  was,  during  the  Revolution,  the  place  of  confinement  for 
Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prison. ' 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 
from  the  admixture  of  silver.  But  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
w»iiin^ord  f*^®  ffo™  water,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 
■'"•^         and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  failed 

(1)  Aft«r  baring  bMn  used  for  thmt  par-  meUl,  and  increuing  in  richness  as  they 

poi«  aboat  fifty  7«ars,  the  whole  mine  was  descended.     Ten  of  Bradford's  separators, 

in  1S30  purchased  of  the  State  for  $1,200,  two   steam-engines,  and  other  machinery, 

bj  Richard  Bacon,  of  Simsbary,  and  gentle-  were  erected  at  mneh  expense.  But  notwith- 

men  from  New  York,  who,  as  the  "  Phoenix  standing  the  greater  command  of  capital. 

Mining  Companj,"  obtained  a  charter  and  snpenor  machinerj,  science,  and  skill,  to 

laid  oat  sereral  thousand  dollars  upon  it.  that  possMsed  by  the  original  proprietors. 

They  abandoned  it  after  fire  or  six  years,  the  work  was  again  suspended  in  about  two 

during  the  financial  crisis.    lo  1955,  mining  years,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  from  failure  in  the 

was  once  more  undertaken  by  the" Connec-  processes  of  extracting  and   refining  the 

tient  Copper  Company,"  which  took  oat  a  metal.    The  ore  is  of  the  ritreons  kind,  and 

large  quantity  of  ore,  yielding  aboat  &  per  not  easily  reduced,  but  it  is  hoped  will  yet 

eent  and  tome    nodolet  50  per  cent  of  be  worked  to  adrantage. 
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from  the  same  cause.  The  f^at  benefit  of  the  rteam-cngine  was  fint 
made  apparent  in  pnraping  and  other  mining  operations.  Two  steam- 
engines  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  New  England  before  the 
Rerolution,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schajrlers,  in  New  Jenej, 
where  the  same  obstacles  were  encoantercd. 

In  the  years  1787  and  1730,  copper  coins  were  strack  on  copper  from 
the  Simsbary  Mines,  by  Joseph  Higby,  an  ingenious  blacksmith  of  the 
onahy  ^<^^^  ^^  Granby.  They  were  current  for  many  years,  and  were 
eQpp«r«.  known  as  the  "  Oranby  coppers.  They  were  "  stamped  on 
planchets  of  the  purest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  alloy."  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  executed  for 
the  times.  The  designs  upon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledge- 
hammer surmounted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  probably,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  conditions  symbolized.' 

In  1736,  a  foundery  for  casting  large  bells  was  also  established  at  New 
Haven,  by  Abel  Parmlee,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  the  General  Court, 
wherein  he  states  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonies, 
to  cast  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  which  he  asks  for  twenty 
years,  was  not  granted.' 

With  regard  to  the  iron-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  Higby,  of 
Simsbury,  in  May,  1728,  previous  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
Pnuat  for  ^  coiner  of  money,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  represented 
*'**''  that  he  had,  "  with  great  pains  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 

tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
iron  into  good  sleel,  sufficient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  first  that 
ever  performed  such  an  operation  in  America."  He  produced  the  cer- 
tificates of  several  smiths,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  Hebron,  the  exclusive  right,  for  twenty  years,  "of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "  the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  and 
reasonable  perfection,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act"* 

(I)  Like   the  h*adiwork    of  Jcoki   of  ddcrtd  a  boon  to  the  oonauaity,  bat  aol  M 

Ljmn,  aa  vldar  ■wbw  of  tho  mm*  oraft,  •  Ut«r,  BDaathofiaod  taitatioa  of  Um  ooia- 

la  tli«  paraatooioay  of  MaMtachoMtu  Ba/,  afo  of  othor  m!nt«n.  Oa  tlia  Malt|<Mt  of  thi* 

fav  oolaa  aow  roaaia  to  attait  iho  artiatie  eoiaafv,  and  of  tha  Siaitbnry  aad  Walllog- 

•kill  of  nifby,  aa  (bo  iiaproMiooa  war*  ford  laiaea,  mo  a  lata  pnblieatioa,  "  Tba 

•ooa  afiiead  trom    tba    anallojtd    nalaL  Nawfata  of  Coaaacticat,"  hj  R.  H.  Pbalpa, 

Ooad  apaalaiaaa  of  tba  Oraabj  Coppar  aow  IMO,  and  TraabaU't  BbC  of  CoaaaaUaat, 

$IA  t*  $ti  aaab.    Thara  wara  vol.  iU  ebap.  S. 


•avatal  laaaaa  witb  dlfbraat  davloaa,  aaaa        (2)  Moora'a  Patant  OSea,  Apfk.,  p.  tt4 
Urteg  a  braadai,  with  tba  aoUo, "  X  «at        (3)  Ibid.,  p.  SOI. 
mj  va/  tbroagb."    Hla  aolaafa  wa«  oaa- 
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The  most  ralaable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  are  those  of  the 
brown  oxjd  of  iron  or  hematite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
B*»aut«  hortlering  on  New  York  and  Massachosetts,  particularly  in  the 
**^-  townships  of  Salisbury,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  Litchfield  county. 

These  rich  beds,  which  also  occur  in  nnmerous  places  in  the  lower  Silur- 
ian Limestone,  and  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  Green  mountain  range  in 
the  two  adjacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  early  ex- 
carated  for  the  supply  of  charcoal  furnaces  in  each  uf  those  States.  In 
Massachu.setts,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Berkshire  County.  At  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  then  called  Weatog  and  Ilousatonic,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was 
explored  as  early  as  1732,  in  lands  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
••lubnrr  College,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissel.  Two  years  after, 
»ia«^  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  X.  Y.,  and  others  received  a 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  up  a  furnace  or  bloomery 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Limerock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  new 
furnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Pig-iron, 
and  various  castings,  as  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
there,  it  is  said,  in  1736.  In  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron-works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  a 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and 
soon  became  quite  productive.  In  1762,  a  Mr.  Hazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommuc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  "  Ore  hill,'^  in  Salisbury.  This  furnace  was  rebuilt  in  1770  ;  and, 
in  1831,  it  was  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Messrs. 
Hully  and  Coffin,  who  produced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pig* 
iroQ.  A  third  furnace  was  built  in  1805.  The  ore  raised  for  the  fur- 
naces, during  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years,  amounted  to  about  2,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
every  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  country.  As  the  value  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  proprie- 
tors laid  a  duty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
first,  free  from  charge,  and  the  tariff  was  successively  raised  to  42,  50,  67, 
1.00,  and  at  length,  to  1.25  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  1831,  the  cart- 
age being,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  many 
industrial  operations,  the  Council  of  Safety  expended  the  sum  of  £1.450 
in  fitting  up  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  Cannoa 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  were  cast 
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there  daring  the  war.  The  guns  of  many  of  the  old  ships  of  the  naTj 
were  made  there  during  the  last  centurj.  For  blacksmith's  work,  and 
for  gan  and  rifle  barrels,  the  best  charcoal  cold-blast  iron  of  Salisbury, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  steel,  was  long  regarded  as  saperior  to 
any  other,  domestic  or  foreign,  and  has  been  extensively  nsed  in  the 
national  and  private  gun  manafactories  of  the  country.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  this  centory,  between  foar  and  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  annually,  and  the  furnaces  at  Ancrara  and  Salisbury,  with  about  fif- 
teen forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  ore 
or  limonite  bed  at  Ore  hill.  The  Salisbury  furnace  was  nsnaUy  kept  in 
blast  four  to  five  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
tons  of  pig  iron  weekly. '  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  cru<le 
state,  at  $35  to  $40  dollars  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  abundance  and 
qoality  of  the  ore,  and  of  wood  and  water-power  for  working  it,  would, 
it  was  believed,  render  Salisbury  the  Birmingham  of  America.  But  the 
gnbstitution  of  mineral  fuel,  and  the  development  of  the  vast  ferriferous 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  other  States,  has  disappointed  this  ex- 
pectation. The  iron  manufacture,  in  its  several  branches,  has,  however, 
long  been  the  principal  industry  of  Salisbnry,  and  neighboring  towns 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  Several  other  beds  have 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  quarries  near  the  old  mine.  In 
1830,  four  or  five  considerable  iron-works  at  Salisbury,  produced,  in 
high  charcoal  furnaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
$32  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrought  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  screws, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  20,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  ami  uhout 
11,000  tons  of  pig  iron. 

At  Lakeville,  a  furnace  was  in  operation  before  the  rcvoluUou,  which 
cast  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place,  and  Fall's  village 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  refining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patronage 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.     At  Furnace  village,  five  miles  north  of  Lake- 

(I)  Trambttir*   Hiitorj  of  Conne«Uoiil,  daetion  wm  17,S&0  tou  of  boa.    la  1788, 

il.  108.     In  1749,  whtn  pit  oo»l  mad  th«  tbero  ronainod  but  S4  ehwooal  bUat-lkir- 

•rfilla«>«oM  e«rbooftU>  of  Ut«  eool  oMWorot  B»eM,  which,  hj  th*  aid  of  tho  ^Hoder 

In  Bogland  b«g«n  to  t«k«  tho  pUoo  of  ohor-  blowing  moebintry,  prodoood  a  toul  of 

oeal.  and  of  tho  rod  and  brown  bomaUtoo  13,000  ton*  of  eaatiroa,  oqoal  to  &4S  looa 

wbleb  bad  prorioailj  boon  naod  alnoot  ox-  oaeh  por  aanMi,  or  aboot  tS  ton*  wo«kl>. 

elaalToly    la    tbo    Iron-maaofaetaro ;     tho  ¥UXj  tbroo  ooko  (ywnacot,  at  tbo  aaao  tUao, 

avorofo  aanaal  produol  of  59  charooal  ftar-  prodnood  48,0M  tmu  annaalljr— an  avorago 

aaooo,  la  Bogland,  waa  394  toni  oaob,  or  on  tbo  wbolo  yoar  of  17|  toaa  por  wook. 
H  toBf  por  wook,  aad  tbo  tola]  jrearl/  pro- 
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Tille,  is  the  Mount  Riga  charcoal  cold-blast  farnace,  erected  in  1800  aud 
rebuilt  in  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  ea«t  of  the  Honsatonic,  where 
specimens,  regarded  as  natire  iron,  lead  ore,  and  other  minerals 
c»aM«  B*.  *>*^«  "^c*"  found,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  of  improved  constmc- 
ttv«ir««.  jIqjj  y^^g  built,  after  the  Revolution,  and  furnaces  probably 
mach  earlier.  At  Colebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  forge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  1T89,  "they  took 
fire  and  bnmed  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraim  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  Russell,  to  erect 
a  fnmace  on  the  Owesatnnnuck  (Honsatonic)  river,  probably,  in  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  qnartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  fomaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  which  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
from  Beekman  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Rox- 
bury. 

This  valnable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  ^Sline  Hill,  in  Roxbury,  near 

New  Milford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  about  1750,  by  Hurlbut 

A  Hawley,  for  the  extraction  of  silver,  and  again,  about  four. 

SlMd  OVM. 

teen  years  after,  by  the  Bronsons  Brothers,  who  sunk  a  shaft 
about  125  feet.  A  German  goldsmith,  named  Feuchter,  who  carried  on 
smelting  operations  with  secrecy,  is  believed  to  have  deluded  the  Bron- 
sons for  some  time,  by  occasionally  producing  silver  from  his  crucibles, 
and  ultimately  to  have  carried  off  some  heavy  boxes  of  the  product, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  He  is  said  to  have  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  the  sparry  ore,  which,  mixed  with  the  silicious  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  tough  iron.  Several  other  parties  afterward  unsuccessfully 
prosecuted  the  search  for  silver,  neglecting  altogether  the  more  valuable 
use  of  the  steel  ore,  which  a  Mr.  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iron  alone.  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place,  but  failed  through  inex- 
perience. Steel  of  good  quality  was  subsequently  made  from  the  crude 
metal,  by  D.  J.  Styles,  which  again  raised  the  credit  of  the  mine.  It  is 
from  the  same  kind  of  ore  that  the  German  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  had,  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  seven  forges, 
making  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  besides  hollow- 
ware.  The  whole  County  of  Litchfield  contained,  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomery  forges,  making  iron  directly  from  the  ore,  and  three  slitting- 
mills.  The  manufacture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Plymouth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetts.  Anchors  were  also 
forged  on  a  large  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hunt, 
who  likewise  manufactured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articles 
33 
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to  a  considerable  extent  All  the  iron  need  wm  the  product  of  the 
forges  and  furnaces  of  the  county,  and  was  of  excellent  quality. 

Oldmixon  (1741)  mentions  a  small  iron-mill  at  New  Brainford  (Bran- 
ford),  on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Sound,  and  expresses  bis  sur- 
prise that  a  small  iron-work  should  be  found  there  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  continent,  considering  the  abundance  of  ore  and  fuel  snfficieot  to 
supply  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  with  whom  he  converaed,  some  of 
whum  had  sent  men  to  America  to  carry  on  the  business,  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  proper  encouragement,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  and  by  giving  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  the 
caae  of  naval  stores,  XIOO.OOO  could  be  saved  to  the  nation  that  then 
went  annually  for  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  could  be  imported  at 
half  the  cost  of  Swedish  Iron,  lie  had  few  fears,  such  as  they  expressed, 
that  the  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  importation  of 
American  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fears  of  that  kind  and  the 
disposition  to  wait  for  encouragement  from  the  parent  State,  hindered 
the  development  of  this  industry  and  of  the  mineral  rcsoorcee  of  the 
several  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

In  1760,  the  legislature  granted  Ebenezer  Eeny,  Joseph  Hull  Jr., 
and  John  Wooster  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Perkins  of  Enfield,  permission 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  water  privilege  for  iron-works  near  the 
falls  of  Naugatuck. 

On  many  of  the  small  streams  which  fall  into  the  Soand,  ta  well  as 
upon  the  branches  of  the  principal  rivers,  bloomeries  and  small  works 
for  a  variety  of  manufactures  in  Iron  were  established,  some  of  them 
quite  early.  Connecticut  has  long  been  noted  for  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  hardware  branches,  and  for  different  descriptions  of  small  wares, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  its  people  has  rendered  peculiarly  varied  and  ex- 
cellent. Besides  the  hematitic  beds  of  the  northeast,  the  iron  ores  of 
Connecticat  are  very  considerable.  The  forges  in  the  soothem  part  of 
the  State  were  chiefly  supplied  by  bog  ore,  dag  near  them,  or  by  tbwo 
and  the  hematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1750,  a  steel-furnace,  and.  we  believe,  a  blooiii« 
ery,  waa  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Killingworth.  About  the  year  1761. 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  ia  England 
*  by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  ferruginous  sand  found 
In  considerable  quantities  on  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  intn- 
u„g^it  rior  situations.  The  attention  of  the  Royal  Societj  bad  been 
•U4  f.  Qgiiofi  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  brown  oxyd 
of  iron,  on  aoeoant  of  its  magnetic  properties,  as  early  as  1689,  and  ex- 
perimenU  were  ma4e  with  samplea  of  it  ft-om  Virginia  by  Dr.  Moulin, 
in  that  year,  to  ascertain  the  preMooe  of  Iron.     But  the  rMfents  em- 
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ployed  failed  to  detect  anj  of  the  metal  Id  the  specimeD,  though  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  doable  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Some  fifty 
yean  afier,  the  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Uenry 
HonM,  oa  samples  receired  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Virginia  merchant,  and, 
ftfler  one  or  two  failures,  resulted  in  obtaining  "  a  very  fine  malleable 
metal,'*  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  About  twenty  years 
after,  in  1761,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Killingworth,  without  any  know< 

ledge  of  these  attempts,  conceived  the  idea  of  prodocing  Iron 
•iMiMad*    from  the  black  magnetic  sand  of  New  England.     His  project 

met  with  e?ery  discouragement  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it  "  Having,"  he  says,  "  a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  next  to  enthusiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  bad  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomery  forge  he  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bar  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  which  experi- 
ence enabled  them  to  reduce  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel-furnace,  above 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  bar  was  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accompanied  by  an  Essay  on  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  London  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1762  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  much  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  usually  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  pig-iron,  was  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  subject  Deeming  his  discovery  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  med:U,  and  ap- 
pointed him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjectured  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
,    in  any  other  form  ;  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reduced 

by  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  slag,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
Society,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  from 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  X60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 
and  20  tons.  * 

(I)  Daring  the  Mme  jetr,  tli*  Loadon  of  Sajrkrook,  who  p«UUon«d  the  AtMiably 

So«iclj  awarded  a  fold  medal  to  Benjamin  to  compel   Oale  to  pay  him  £50,  alleging 

Oale,  of  Killingworth,  Ct.,  for  the  Inrention  that  Qale  had  been  employed  hj  him   t* 

of  an  improved  Drill  Plow.     The  iuTentioa  bring  the  inTention  to  the  notice  of  the  &•• 

was,  howoTer,  claiined  by  Benoai  Uilliard,  defy,  aad  had  appropriated  the  hoaon. 
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This  bearj  black  oxjd,  the  detritus  of  metamorphic  rocks  along  the 
Soaod  from  New  HaTen  to  Rhode  Island,  exists  in  many  of  the  States 
in  great  qnantities.  Many  tons  of  it  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  cities 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  the  martial  constituents  being  separated  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  used  for  cleaning  magnetic  rock  ore 
when  crushed.  It  is  from  this  iron-sand  that  much  of  the  famous  woots 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  by  the  Hindoo,  by  the  simplest  process,  in  a  clay 
furnace  with  charcoal,  and  a  bellows  made  of  leaves  of  the  forest. 

In  May,  1794,  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  bar-iron  in  the  State.  It  was  required  to 
be  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  town  where  it 
was  made,  previous  to  being  offered  for  sale. 

There  was  a  slitting-mill  and  other  iron-works  at  that  time  in  East 
Ilartrord.  Glastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  were  two  fumacM 
at  Stafford,  which  made  sufficient  hollow  and  cast  iron  wares  for  the 
whole  State. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  said  to  hare  been 
commenced  at  Berlin,  in  Hartford  County,  in  1770,  by  Edward  Patter- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  industry  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  the 
suspension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
MM«(h«twM  several  new  forms  of  labor  in  this  as  in  other  States,  and  gave 
tnm  iroa.  extension  to  others.  In  May,  1775,  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut 
passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms  and  other  military 
stores,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  provided  for  the 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  5s.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
lock  made  in  the  Province  before  October  20th,  and  Is.  Bd. 
for  every  good  gun-lock,  all  to  be  purchased  by  the  Colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  8,000.  The  manufacture  of  guns  was  soon  after  commenced  in 
Watcrbury  on  a  small  scale  by  Lieut  Ard  Welton,  who  made  them  by 
hand  power  alone,  and  furnished  some,  it  is  said,  for  Government  This 
was  about  the  Commencement  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  that  bosy 
town. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  which  the  manufacture  of  fire-arau 
received  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
BiWMtM  ^'^  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappointed 
in  his  hoi>es  founded  upon  that  mnchinc,  turned  his  attention 
in  1798  to  the  manufacture  of  arms  for  the  United  States  Government. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  aid  of 
Governor  Wolcott,  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  to  be 
flttlahed  in  a  little  over  two  year*.     For  the  performance  of  this,  which. 
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howerer,  occupied  two  jears  in  the  preparatioD  and  eight  more  in  the 
completion,  he  entered  into  bonds  in  the  sam  of  $30,000,  and  was  to 
receive  $13.40  for  each  musket,  or  $134,000  in  all.  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  coostmct  a  manufactory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 
miles  from  New  Haven,  at  the  present  village  of  Whitneyrille,  where, 
through  successire  administrations  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 
peated contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  Oovemment.  The  construction  of  his  factory 
apd  even  of  the  commonest  tools,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  his  genius  and  the  precision  of  his  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  many  of  his  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  establishments,  and  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
conntry  under  permanent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this. department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-makers,  who,  about  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted for  the  supply  of  muskets,  which  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  ruined  by  their  engagements.  The  dflQculties  en- 
countered at  that  time  by  the  undeveloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic arts  were  overcome  by  the  accuracy  and  dispatch  of  his  machinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manufactures  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  may  still  be  recognized  in  the  leading  workshops  of  the  country. 

(I)  Ifemoin  by  Prof.  Denison  OlmsUad.  t«rity  in  the  workman  was  dispensed  with. 

The  tjstem  b;  which  Whitney  was  able  to  and   the   machines  were  capable  of  being 

raeceed  where  others  failed,  and  which  has  worked  bj  steam  or  other  power.    Whitnej, 

been   adopted  with  so  maeh  adrantage  in  in  like  manner,  contrived  by  machinery  to 

similar  establishments,  both  public  and  pri-  make  "  the  same  parts  of  different  guns  as 

▼ate,  was  preeisely  similar  to  that  by  which  much  alike  as  the  successive  impressions  of 

Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  toward  the  end  of  the  a  copper-plate  engraving,"  and  left  little  for 

last  century,  so  greatly  improved  the  previ-  the  skill  of  the  workmen  to  accomplish.  He 

oosly  imperfect  wood-working  machinery,  thus  found  it  easier  to  instruct  green  hands 

and,  to  some  e:(tent,  also  the  metal-working  than  to  combat  the  prejudices  of  those  in- 

machinery  of  England.    Bentham  "classed  structed  in  the  English  system,  where  each 

the  several  operations  that  have  place  in  the  workman  made  a  certain  part  of  the  gun, 

working  of  materials  of  every  description  which  required  operations  often  widely  dis- 

•eeording  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  tinot  in  their  natnrv.   Whether  the  plan  was 

themnelves,"  and  not  according  to  the  trades  original  with  him  or  not,  it  was  consonant 

or  bandierafts  for  which  they  are  used.     In  to  the  character  of  his  mind  aud  habits  as 

regard  to  wood  particularly,  he  contrived  manifested  in  all  bis  business  and  domestic 

aaehines  for  performing  most  of  those  ope-  arrangements, 
rationj,  whereby  the  need  of  skill  and  dez- 
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The  inanaf»ctare  of  lead  was,  Id  1775,  deemed  no  less  iinportflni  than 
that  of  fire-anns,  and  a  committee  was  anthorized  bj  the  Assemblj  to 
porchase  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middletown, 
and  to  caase  a  greater  qnantitj  to  be  raised  and  reflned.  The 
committee  sent  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylrania  to  procnre 
a  smelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.  Competent  persons  were  foand  at 
Sing  Sing,  New  Yoric ;  at  Bonndbroolc,  in  New  Jersej,  and  at  Phila^ 
delphia.  The  last  was  a  Qermaii  named  Fedaband,  whom  the  depata- 
tion  considered  the  best  in  America,  but  found  he  was  under  a  pledge  to 
the  Icing  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.  A  refiner  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  what  success  we 
are  not  informed. 

During  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  received  a  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  cotton 
^f^  and  woolen  manufactures,  in  the  present  diHturbed  state  of  the 
«nwtag.  country's  relations  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  manufacture  of 
iron  wire  for  card  teeth.  He  was  willing,  with  proper  encouragement, 
to  undertake  the  business,  and  had  already  made  some  progress  therein, 
as  shown  by  his  memorial  on  file.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  advisable,  were 
authorized  to  draw  on  the  treasury  for  £300  as  a  loan  for  four  years. 
With  this  small  aid,  Niles  erected  works  and  carried  on  wire-drawing 
until  after  the  Peace.  Norwich,  before  the  close  of  the  century,  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  paper,  stockings, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  etc.,  still  manufactured  wire,  bells,  anchors, 
and  several  kinds  of  forged  work. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Haren,  contrived  a 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  wire  for  card  teeth.  By  mechanism 
wiMMNi  Adjusted  to  a  revolving  mandril,  the  wire  was  cat,  and  the  teeth 
mMbia*.  doubled,  shapod,  and  finished  automatically  at  the  rat«  of 
86,000  in  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  1775  by  Leonard  Chester,  of  Wethersfleld, 
to  erect  a  pin  factory  at  that  place.  Some  years  later,  Dr.  ApoUoa 
Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity, 
and  the  patentee  of  printing,  brick-making,  and  other  ma- 
chines, invented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects appears  to  have  soceeoded.  The  machinery  with  which  the  bosi- 
Beta  it  now  ao  extensively  proaeeated  in  the  Sute,  and  the  solid-headed 
pin  itself,  are  triumphs  of  later  American  invention. 

NaiU  bad  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham- 
mering process.  They  are  said  to  have  been  made  alto  withoat  heads, 
by  punching  out  of  iron  platet  by  hand,  previoat  to  1790,  botwoea  wUeh 
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time  «nd  the  close  of  the  centory  twentj-three  patents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  nail-making  machinery,  incloding  seTeral  to  in- 
habitants of  this  State.  A  proposition  before  the  Legislative 
Coancil  of  Connecticut  in  1786,  to  gire  a  premium  for  this 
manufacture,  was  rejected.  An  Act  was,  however,  passed  in  1795  for 
regulating  the  manufacture  of  nails  made  for  sale  or  exportation. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve- 
ral sixes  from  two  to  twenty  pennies  was  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  all  were 
required  to  be  rose-beaded.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  each  town 
where  nails  were  made,  and  received  13  cts.  per  cask  as  fees.  The 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cut  nails  or  those  made  of  cold  iron  or  for  in- 
dividual consumption.  Wrought  nails  were  at  that  time  made  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  many  were  exported  to  other  States. 
Litchfield  County  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  early  colonial  times  manifested 
a  proneness  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
"  notions"  for  which  the  State  is  famous.  Many  of  these  originated 
«mong  her  people. 

Abel  Buell,  an  ingenious  gold  and  silver  smith  of  Killingworth,  about 
1766,  constructed  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  country, 
UpidMy  *°<^  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  "  method  of  grinding  and 
^'"'''  polishing  crystals   and  other   stones   of  great  value,   all   the 

growth  of  this  Colony,"  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  advantage  to 
the  Colony  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  1769 
he  presented  a  memorial,  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-foundery,  which  was  granted,  and  the  business 
commenced  in  New  Haven.  About  the  same  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  coast  of  Florida  for  Roman's  Map  of  North  America,  published 
during  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketched  and  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thought, 
made  in  America,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morse's  Geography,  etc. 
Buell  was  also  employed  with  others  in  coining  copper  money  for  the 
State,  for  which  he  constructed  all  the  apparatus  capable  of'making  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Waterbury,  before  the  Revo- 
luUon,  made  plated  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
Btoomn.       and  other  plated  ware,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  wooden  clock  manufacture  was  commenced  in  that  town  by  James 
Harrison,  in  1790,  on  whose  books  the  first  is  charged  January  1,  1791, 
at  £3  13s.  Sd.     Id  East  Windsor  the  brass  clock  manufacture  was  car- 
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ried  on  by  Daniel  Barnap.  Specimens  which  are^ill  preserred  are  said 
to  be  nowise  iorcrior  in  worltmansiiip  to  the  best  English  docks  of  that 
Ooeu.  or  any  later  period.  Clocks  were  also  made  in  East  Hartford 
by  a  Mr.  Cbeeny.  In  1793,  Eli  Terry,  who  had  been  instnicted  by 
Barnap  in  the  business  as  practiced  by  him  and  Cheeny,  remored  from 
East  Windsor,  where  he  had  carried  on  clock-making,  to 
*'^'  riymouth,  in  Litchfield  County.  His  subsequent  enterprise 
and  improvements  in  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in  Connecticut.  At  that  time,  Thomas 
Barnes,  of  Litchfield,  and  Qideon  Roberts,  of  Bristol,  were  also  known 
as  clock-makers.  The  kinds  of  clocks  made  by  these  were  brass  and 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  wooden 
clock  and  case  from  $18  to  $48,  the  higher-priced  ones  having  a  brass 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon's  age,  and  a  more  costly  case. 
Brass  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  $38  to  $60.  So  limited  was  the  sale 
at  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  stock  in  trade,  and  they 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  maker  on  horseback,  the  case  being  pro- 
cured by  the  purchaser  at  from  $5  to  $30  according  to  his  taste.  Terry 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  pinions,  and  a  foot-lathe  for  the  turned  work.  In  November,  1T97, 
he  patcutcA  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watches,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  equation  clock,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween apparent  and  mean  time.  In  1802,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  patent  for  his  time-pieces,  Terry  began  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale  by  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  after,  his  success  in 
making  them  by  the  thousand,  which  had  been  ridiculed  as  chimerical, 
enabled  him  greatly  to  extend  the  manufacture,  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  the  wholesale  system.  In  1814  he  introduced  a  new  era  in 
luaii*  ^^  business  by  commencing  on  the  Naugatuck  river  the  mano- 
c)u«k>.  factnre  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  patented  in  1816. 
The  cheapness  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.  Several  improve- 
ments made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  progress  in  ma> 
chinery  generally,  have  increased  the  annual  production  in  that  State  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  equal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  upward.  Uis  descendants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  his  papil,  Chaoncey 
Jerome,  since  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  erery  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  science  and  business,  there  are 
few  of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  more  nnmeroas  and 
striking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  than 
the  clock  and  watch-making  business.    Many,  both  in  Europe  and 
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America,  hare  first  exetdsed  in  this  way  their  ingenaity,  which  has 
afterward  conducted  to  discoreries  of  oniTersal  utility.  KittcDhouse, 
Fitch  (also  a  native  of  Connecticut),  Wbittemore,  who,  before  any  of 
the  abore,  also  constructed  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock, 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  might  be  named.  Clock-makers  are  said'  to 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  special  machines  for  their  mauufac- 
tores,  the  wheel-cutting  engine  having  been  invented  by  Dr.  Hooke 
about  1655,  and  the  screw-cutting  lathe  by  Hindley,  a  clock-maker  of 
York,  England,  in  1741.  The  fusee  engine  and  slide  rest,  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  mechanicians  who  nse  metal,  are  of  later  intro- 
duction, although  the  latter,  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  used  at  Rome  in 
1648,  and  attained  its  present  form  in  1772. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  October,  1783,  awarded  a  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  for  a  self-winding  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  the  help  of  the  air,  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines.  The  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elsewhere.  Two  years  after,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  without 
having  seen  one  of  the  kind.     It  was  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 

In  1786,  Barnabas  Deane  asked  of  the  legislature  the  exclusive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  use  of  a  steam-engine,  professing  to  have  a  per- 
g,^^.  feet  knowledge  of  its  construction  and  use.  The  city  of  Man- 
ea«ia«.  chestcr,  in  England,  was  not  in  possession  of  that  great  agent 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later,  but  the  engine  bad  been  pre- 
Tioosly  introduced  in  several  places  for  pumping  and  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier,  Harris  Ransom,  of  Colchester,  a  prisoner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  from  the  Government  for  one  hun- 
dred years  for  a  "  perpetual  water  motion,"  by  which  water  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  be  conveyed  to  towns  or  cities. 

A  very  useful  and  ingenious  dredging-machine  was  constructed  by  a 
Mr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use. 

New  HampshiiTe. — ^We  have  found  little  mention  of  the  provincial 

or  very  early  attempts  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.     There 

is  much  valuable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Vermont,  and  they 

IroB  orw. 

were  amply  endowed  with  all  the  materials  for  charcoal  fur- 
naces and  forges.  The  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
abundantly  in  many  places  in  the  former,  particularly  at  Winchester  and 

(I)  LectarM  on  the  ProgTMt  of  Arts  and  Scieneo  before  tb«  Society  of  Art*. 
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Hinidale  on  the  borders  of  MuMcbotetts,  at  Francooia  aod  Lbbon  in 
Grallon  Coootj,  aod  in  large  reins  in  Bartlett,  Cooe  County.  It  is  from 
ibis  description  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  the  excellent  Swedish  Iron 
It  made.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Piermont,  in  the  same  county  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  per 
cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  hydrated  peroxyd  or  swamp  ore  also  occnra 
in  many  places.  But  these  and  sundry  reins  of  Copper,  sine,  and  lead 
at  Warren  and  Eaton  and  about  the  grand  Monadnock,  appear  not  to 
hare  been  wrought  at  a  rery  early  perio<f.  The  only  deposit  of  Tin 
ore  (ctunierite)  of  any  economical  ralue  in  the  United  Statee, 
waA  some  years  ago  discorered  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  State 
Geologist,  at  Jackson  iu  New  Hampshire.  It  contained  from  80  to  40 
per  cent  of  that  raluable  metal,  occurring  in  small  crystals  in  mica  date 
and  quartx. 

Iron  ore  was  early  discorered  in  the  ricinity  of  Portsmouth,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  by  Gibbons,  the  agent  of  Captain 
Mason,  in  August,  1634,  respecting  which  he  wrote  to  his  principal : 
"  There  is  of  three  sorts— one  sort  that  the  myne  doth  cast  fourth  as  the 
tree  doth  gum,  which  is  sent  in  a  mndit.  One  of  the  other  sorts  we 
take  to  be  very  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know."  He  adrises  that  a  supply  of  iron- work,  suitable  for  shipwrights 
and  joiners,  should  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  hare  written  unto  Mr.  John  Round 
to  repair  unto  your  worship  ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  bat  hath 
spent  much  time  and  means  about  iron,"*  etc.  How  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smelt  the  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

The  liritiiih  Hoard  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1731,  that  the  Goremor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  passed  many  years  before  for  the  en> 
couragement  of  Iron-works  in  the  Prorince  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discorer  snch  an 
Act  on  the  files  of  the  office.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Missiohn* 
setts  line  gire  erideuce  of  baring  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  hat 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  may  bare  been  passed  during  thi  dispntet  reklire 
to  tbe  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces,  which,  from  ITOS  to  1T41, 
were  united  in  one  goremment  It  is  not  probable  much 
would  bo  shipped  to  Europe.  Douglass,  a  few  years  later, 
■peaks  of  "  tbe  noted  Iron-works  at  Lamper  Eel  Hirer,**  which,  ke  says, 
vtn  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  were  aooo  dlMoatUiBed 

(1)  B«lkB«p't  N«»  BMSpthlra,  roL  L,  App.  No.  riU. 
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throngb  deficiency  of  water  and  of  ore,  haTing  nerer  made  much  bar- 
iron.'  The  ship-boilding  of  the  ProTince  required  much  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expense.  The  nails  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piscataqoa  for  the  jear  ending  October  1,  1791,  amounted  to 
16,890  lbs.,  and  the  nnwrought  steel  to  nearly  as  much,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  States.'  Iron-works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earlier.  Dr.  Belknap  (1792)  simply  re- 
BMurlu  that  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  furnaces,  might 
be  made  Tastly  more  prodnctire  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
imported.  Iron  might  be  an  article  of  export.'  Several  Rhode  Island 
men,  Hawkins,  Jenks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Furnace  Village  in  1795.  But  the  beds,  though 
abundant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  fire  or  six  years.  The 
Franconia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manufacturing  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granular 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold-blast  furnace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  1844.  But  they  have  not  been  actively  worked  for 
some  time. 

ViBMOirr. — In  the  territory  of  Vermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron-works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  1791 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin,  Chittenden,  Addison, 
and  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxyds,  specular,  titaniferous,  and  chrome  Iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  time. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  County,  where  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1798,  a  mine  of  Iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  1785.  On  Furnace  Brook,  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsford,  a 
forge  was  built  in  1791,  and  having  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  which  produces  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  of 
stove  castings  from  a  foundery  attached.     Several  other  forges  and  fur- 

(1)  Sommary  of  Britith  8«tUemeata,  U.         (2)  B«1ka«p.  !U.  163. 

(S)  Ibid.  UL  leo. 
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nacet  were  bailt  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  made 
good  cold  sheer  iron,  suitable  for  nails  and  castings,  from  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one -sixth  to  one-foartb  of  Iron.  A  pyritoos 
ore  at  Sbrewhbnry  was  formerly  used  in  making  copperas.  The  Taluable 
marble  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rutland  were  early 
noticed  and  turned  to  account  The  county  contained,  in  1794,  fonrteen 
iron-forges,  three  furnaces,  and  a  slitUng-mill.  There  were  at  the  samo 
time  in  Bennington  one  forge,  four  in  Addison,  aud  two  in  Chittenden 
counties.  Much  bar-iron,  nail-rods,  and  castings  were  made  from  these, 
and  the  number  of  such  works  was  greatly  increased  within  a  few  years. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  uf  the  magnetic  deposit  so  abundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Iron-works 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
east  uf  the  mountains.  Randolph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  slilting-mill,  fed  by  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iroo-maunfactnres  of 
other  descriptions. ' 

New  York. — Although  the  discovery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  manafucture  of  Iron  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attempted  during 
their  rule  in  the  Province. 

By  the  charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  under  which,  in 
1C29,  the  West  India  Company  endeavored  to  extend  the  colonization 
^^^  of  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  minerals,  piiecioas 
or  or*  stones,  crystals,  etc.,  belonged  as  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

Patroons,  who  were  to  pay  the  discoTerer  for  his  industry  and 
diligence  such  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Some  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  be«n  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  by  private  persons,  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected by  the  Company  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  forward  samples  of  the  various  metab  it  contained. 
Daring  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  the  Mohawks  at  Fort  Orange 
•oon  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  was  observed  to  paint  his  face  after 
the  manner  of  the  natives,  with  a  substance  of  metallic  appearance.  A 
aample  of  the  pigment,  which  was  very  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
iobjected  to  the  crucible,  a  metallic  mass  was  extracted,  and  supposed  to 
be  "  two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  gnilders."  An  oDcer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  mountain  whence  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  quantity,  which,  upon  ex|>eriment,  yielded  a  similar  product  The 
iabstaoce  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  which  so  often  misled  the  leeken 
(1)  WUUmu'  BUl  Vcra«>ab 
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for  gold.  Other  miueraU  were  soon  after  broaght  bjr  the  Indians  from 
the  Nevesink  hills,  near  the  Karitan  rirer,  and  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director-General  Kieft,  confident  that  rich  metals 
were  to  be  discovered,  purposed  erecting  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
shoald  it  prore  ralnable.  Encouraged  by  the  result,  which  was  "  a  few 
samples  of  a  certain  mineral  which  yielded  gold  and  quicksiWer,"  an 
oflBcer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
these  explorations,  a  quantity  of  different  minerals  was  shipped 
ofer*  to      at  New  Haven  for  Holland  :  but  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 

HoUmA. 

soon  after  foundered  at  sea.  Not  discouraged,  however,  the 
authorities  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  hope  of  valuable  discoveries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  some  Iron  mines  which  had  been 
found  on  Staten  Island  and  near  the  Raritan,  and  to  prosecnte  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. 

After  the  recall  of  Kieft  in  1646,  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself;  his  family,  or  any  one  in 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  duty  or  imposition,  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereof. ' 

These  efforts  of  the  Dutch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Yanderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Patroons,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Province  previous  to  1653.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it.*    One 

(1)  O'CkUmghan't  New  Netherlands.  Clopper  mnd  one  or  two  other  wealthy  hlack- 

(2)  One  of  the  names  borne  by  the  Dntch  smiths  on  Maiden  Lane  near  Pearl  street. 
among  the  Indians  is  said  to  hare  signified  William  street  and  Old  Slip,  in  like  manner, 
"  the  iron -workers,"  in  allusion,  probably,  were  known  for  many  years  as  "  Burger's 
to  the  operations  of  the  smith  and  other  Path,"  from  Burger  Joris,  who,  with  others 
handicraftsmen.  The  scarcity  of  black-  of  the  trade,  emigrated  in  1637  to  the  pri- 
smiths  in  many  of  the  first  English  settle-  rate  colony  of  Van  Rensselaer,  on  the  Had> 
Bents  in  this  country  was  seriously  felt,  son,  whence  he  soon  after  remored  to  the 
But  the  Holland  Company  and  the  patroons,  comer  of  William  street  and  Hanorer 
notwithstanding  the  purely  commercial  cha-  Square,  where  he  receired  a  grant  of  lots, 
raeter  of  their  enterprises,  appear  with  jndi-  and  finally  to  Long  Island.  The  prirate 
oious  foresight  to  have  provided  a  fair  pro-  accounts  of  Van  Rensselaer  furnish  some 
portion  of  that  homble  but  useful  class  of  particulars  of  the  price  of  Iron,  iron  wares, 
artificers  in  iron,  as  well  as  of  other  neees-  tools,  etc,  at  that  early  date.  An  iron  an- 
sary  mechanics.  Sereral  of  the  craft  wer«  tII  is  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  coals, 
among  the  first  grantees  of  loU  on  Manhat-  per  chaldron,  19fl.  10  stirers ;  a  smith's  bel- 
tan.  That  part  of  the  Bast  Rirer  side  of  lows,  47fl.;  nails  (100  to  the  pound),  8st 
the  city  between  Wall  street  and  Peck  Slip  per  lb.;  steel,  1st;  a  kettle,  S  to  Sfl.;  a 
was  long  known  as  "de  Smit's  Taley,"  after-  ehisel,  Ifl. ;  a  plowshare,  260. ;  a  plow  and 
ward  abbreviated  to  "de  Vly"  and  "Fly,"  iron  work,  28fl.  ISst ;  an  ax  or  hatchet,  1} 
as    including  the  residences  of  Cornelias  to  2fl.;  a  scythe,  20.  lOst;  a  spade,  li  to 
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of  the  earliest  aettlemenUi  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at  Minisink,  in  tlM 
neighborhood  of  the  valuable  magnetic  ores  of  Orange  Countj.  At  thia 
MiM  iMiM  p'*ce,  above  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  New  Jersey  Hide  of  the  Dela* 
MMUMtsk.  yiff^f^^  ^e  snccesaon  of  the  first  occupants  found  "mine  boles" 
and  the  remains  of  a  welNconstructed  road,  extending  thence  nearijr  oae 
hundred  miles  to  Esopus  (now  Kingston)  on  the  Uadson.  TraditioB 
ascribes  these  excavations,  of  which  there  were  two,  and  "  the  old  mine 
road"  to  a  company  of  miners  from  llolland,  who  transported  ore*  of 
some  kind  over  the  road,  until  the  work  was  suspended,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  Province  to  the  English  iu  1664.  The  records  of 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pure  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assurance  received  from  one  Kloos  de  Rnyter, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.  It  was  for  that  metal  that 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.  The  copper  mine  of  the  Schuylera 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears  also  to  have  been  wrought  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch.'  Hubbard,  about  1680,  says  in  reference  to 
New  York,  "  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
calamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  fonnd  there." 

Id  the  patents  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  of  which  that  of  Mini- 
sink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  the  earliert 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  silver  mines  were  reeenred  in 
rirtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  manorial 
estate  to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Columbia  County,  where  probably  the 

first  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  St«te  were 
workaat      afterward  erected  by  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Livingston.     These 

were  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  firom 

Sifl.;  a  tbaep't  b«U  of  eopptr,   Ifl.  A«t;  middle  of  tb«  )m(  ecntary,  and  Sir  WllUaa 

101  bars  of  flat  iron,  485fl.,  eta.     Tbe  florio  Johoeon,  of  New  Yoric,  wu  ioatraetod  to 

•f  St  Miveri  wm  equal  to  about  40  eenta  of  obtain  infonnalioo  re*pe«tlBg  tbea,  wbk4 

•mr  aMMjr.  Wbeat  waa  Sfl.  lOat.  per  baeheL  be  eommunieated   to   Lord    BtlleborMgh. 

'-O'CmU^kam,  {.  477.  Tbe  qaanUty  wa«  aecertaioed  t*  ba  ab«B4- 

(1)  Tbe  abundant  depotiU  of  eoppar  oi«  ant,  and  trial  alreadj  made  bad  pvored  i| 

on  tbe  eoutbera  vbore  of  Lake  Superior  wera  to  be  rieb.    Belimatoa  bad  been  made  of 

very  early  notieod  b/  tbe  Frenob  Jeaoit  the  expenee  of  mining  and  traaaportiag  IL 

MiMionariea.    Tbejp  are  said  to  bare  been  Mining  waj  attempted  tbere  aa  oarljr  a«  I77I 

mentioned  in  a  work  by  M.  Logarde.  in  bj  aa  Bngliabman,  Alexander  Henry,  at  Ibo 

ISSS,  and  again  by  Fatbor  Claude  Alloner  forks  of  Ontonagon  river,  and  afWirar4  a« 

la  16M,  who  ipwika  of  lading  pieeee  of  eo^  tbe  north  vide  of  tbe  lake,  bnt,  aAer  an  •■• 

por,  and  that  tbe  naliToi  traaemittad  them  •aeocMfnl  effort,  waa  abandoned.    Tha  ra> 

ttmm  gaaaralion  to  geaeration  aa  obJe«U  of  gioa  waa   explored  by  tbe  Unitod    Stale* 

worehlp.     Maaaea  of  eopper  hammered  into  Oovemment  under  Qeneral  Caaa,  In  ISIfl, 

Mttiy  forma  bavo  been  foaod  in  tbe  Wealani  and  a/lerward  by  Dr.  Iloagbton,  wboaa  Ro- 

tamnll,   wbieb    wer*    probably    oblnlnad  port,  la  1841.  gave  tko  Irat  deinll*  lalbr- 

tbeaaa.    Aa  applieatioa  Ibr  a  grant  of  tbo*  malioa  reefaeWnf  thna*  valnaUa  iapaaila. 


was  matU  to  Ik*  King  of  Bagland  aboal  tka 
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Um  Dfttire  place  of  the  family  in  ScoUaod.  Thej  were  erected  on  the 
Aacram  or  Roelof  Jansen's  Creek,  about  fourteen  nfles  east  of  the 
Hadson.  The  ore  was  obtained  principally  from  the  "  ore  hill"  in  Salis- 
bury, Conn.,  which  place,  was  first  settled  by  some  Dutch  families  from 
New  York,  and  incorporated  by  its  present  name  in  1741.  Ttie  mine,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Philip  Liringston  was  one  of  the  principal  owners,  was 
aboot  twelre  miles  disiaiit  from  the  bloomery.  The  site  of  the  forge 
was  probably  chosen  ob  account  of  a  rein  of  argentiferous  galena  or 
lead  ore  baring  been  previonsly  disco rered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston near  the  spot  The  works  were  set  up  as  early  at  least  as  1740. 
That  they  were  the  first  in  the  Province,  we  infer  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  The  Hon.  Cadwallader  Colden,  in  1723, 
assigns  as  the  reason  that  naval  stores,  iron,  etc.,  had  not  been  attempted, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  change  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits for  new  ones,  which  were  expensive  in  the  beginning  and  always 
uncertain  in  the  issue ;  to  which  were  added  the  want  of  capital,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  consequent  dearness  of  labor,  which  was  equal 
to  3«.  a  day.  Grovernor  Cosby,  in  1734,  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lead  in  New  York,  and  to  the  abundance 
of  both  bog  and  mountain  ores  of  Iron,  "  but  as  yet  no.  iron-work  is  set 
up  in  this  Province."  He  considered  it  desirable  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  into  Eng- 
land, or  "at  least  that  it  might  be  free  of  duty.'"  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  in  1748  says,  "Of  late  years  they  (of  New  York)  have  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  Iron  to  England."  This  exportation  doubtless  consisted 
in  part  of  Iron  from  New  Jersey,  where  Iron-works  were  erected  many 
years  before. 

Among  the  early  explorers  of  the  highly  metalliferous  region  of  the 
Highlands  of  Orange,  Rockland;  Putnam,  and  other  counties,  were  a 
company  of  German  miners,  sent  out  between  the  years  1730  and  1750, 
under  the  direction  of  Baron  Horsenclaver,  who  was  extremely  assiduous 
in  prosecuting  the  search.  They  made  numerous  excavations,  of  which 
the  traditions  and  more  palpable  evidences  still  remain,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  account,  whence  many  reports  of 
silver  and  lead  mines  in  the  Highlands  have  originated.  Iron-works 
appear  to  have  been  first  set  up  in  Orange  County  about  this  time. 

In  1750,  when  information  respecting  Iron-works  in  the  Colonies  was 
called  for  in  reference  to  the  bill  before  Parliament  upon  the  subject, 
onMM  Qovemor  Clinton  reported  that  at  a  place  called  Wawaganda, 
^•^-  in  Orange  County,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Hudson, 
was  a  plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer.     It  was  the  property  of  Law- 

(1)  Dm.  Hilt  of  New  Tork,  by  O'Callac^ui. 
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rence  Scrawley,  a  blacksmith,  and  was  built  four  or  fire  jtan  before, 
bat  was  not  then  in  use.  It  was  the  only  mill  of  that  kind  in  the  Pro- 
Tince.  There  was  no  rolling  or  slitting  mill  or  steel  furnace  at  that  time 
in  the  Province. 

In  1750  the  first  discovery  was  made  of  a  rich  snperficial  deposit  of 
iron  ore  at  the  south  end  of  Sterling  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 

In  the  following  year,  Ward  &  Col  ton  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
Mia>«a4     Sterling  Pond,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Warwick,  near 

the  Monroe  line,  a  charcoal  blast-furnace,  which  was  the  first 
in  Warwick.  These  works  were  called,  in  compliment  to  General  William 
Alexander  Lord  Sterling,  the  owner  of  the  land,  afterward  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  the  Sterling  Iron-works.  They  were  built  for 
the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  during  the  next  year  Abel  Noble,  from 
Backs  County,  Pennsylvania,  erected  a  forge  in  Monroe,  near  the  fur- 
nace, at  which  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  made.'  From  500  to  1,000 
tons  of  cold  short  magnetic  ore  were  then  taken  yearly  from  the  Sterling 
mine,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  140,000  tons  between  that  and  1842. 
The  metal  was  strong  and  has  been  largely  used  for  cannon,  bar-iron, 
steel,  and  other  purposes.  The  Sterling  Works  were  formerly  celebrate*! 
for  their  productiveness.  Before  and  during  the  Revolution,  about 
1,500  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  which  1,000  were  made  into  bar,  were  the  pro- 
duct  of  the  county,  which,  we  believe,  had  no  other  works.     Mr.  Peter 

Townsend,  who  became  the  proprietor  before  the  war,  made 

anchors  at  the  place  in  1773,  and  in  1776  produced  the  first 
steel  in  the  Province,  at  first  from  pig  and  afterward  from  bar  iron,  in 
the  German  manner.  The  first  blister  steel  made  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Peter  Townsend,  Jr.,  in  1810,  from  ore  of  the  Long  Mine  on  the 
Sterling  estate.  In  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools  it  was  considered 
cmmi  Md  eqa»l  to  the  famous  Danemorii  Swedish  Iron.  The  first  cannon 
•*^"^  made  in  the  State  were  cast  by  the  same  person  for  OoTem- 
roent,  in  1816,  from  the  metal  of  these  mines.  They  were  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  none  failed  in  the  proof  The  immense  Iron 
chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  in  1778,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  It  weighed  186  tons,  and  was  made  and  delivered  in 
six  weeks  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering.'  It 
remained  unbroken,  we  believe,  daring  the  war,  although  others  at  Fort 
Montgomery  and  on  the  lake  above  were  broken  by  the  British.  Links 
of  these  chains,  weighing  140  lbs.  each,  are  preserved  among  the  Revo- 
hitionarj  relics  at  New  burgh  and  in  New  York. 

(1)  Fraacli'a  mat  ud  Sut  Om.  ofNtw        (S)  Dr.  Bortea't  OMlogiMl  R«tport  of 
Tork.  N«w  York,  1839. 
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A  second  fornace  wu  erected  on  the  same  property  in  1777,  bj  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  with  eight  forge  fires.  The  furnace  has 
been  in  ruins  for  fiftj  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
Works,  and  now  produces  daily  12  to  15  tons  of  pig-iron,  the  business 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  furnace 
stands  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Southfield  furnace, 
six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  miues,  owned  by  Peter  Townsend 
&  Co.,  was  built  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  century  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine, 
which  itself  covers,  according  to  survey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extensive  bed  six  miles  west-northwest  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1756  supplied  a  furnace,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after.  The  vein  is  over  30  feet  thick  and  150  broad, 
and  makes  good  cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  cast  stoves  at  this 
furnace  for  Government  in  1776. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1T61 
by  David  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 
on  an  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works. 
It  was  the  only  one  at  which  systematic  raining  was  attempted 
in  that  time,  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  62  per  cent  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,  muskets,  wire,  steel,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  harness- 
buckles  of  good  quality  were  made.' 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  was  found 
in  1758  by  a  hnnter,  in  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  blown  up  by 
MoanuiB  ^^^  roots.  The  Iron  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
**'"•■  strength  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 

ported to  England  to  be  tinued. 

Spruce  Swamp  or  Red  Mine,  of  pyritous  magnetic  ore,  three  miles 
sonth  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  by  J.  Stnpenfell;  the  Belcher 
Other  ntnc*  Mine,  discovcrcd  in  1792  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
iaOr>aK«Co.  ggtate,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mountain ;  the  Crossway  Mine, 
near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  50  per  cent,  of  good 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  Ball,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Neill  or 
Nail  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  charcoal  furnaces  of  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
able ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774. 

Many  old  furnaces  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  was  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
at   Craigsville,  in  Blooming   Grove   township.      Haverstraw  furnace, 

(I)  Dr.  Horton'i  Report 
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In  Rockland  Coonty,  and  one  or  two  bloomeries  on  the  west  bank  of 
Tappan  Sea,  which  smelted  ore  on  the  neighboring  creeks,  and  other 
Ai«aaoD«d  l>loonjeric8  ou  the  Ramapo,  have  been  long  abandoned,  the 
Wortu.  former  for  6fty  years,  and  the  Croton,  Orange,  and  Woodbarj 
furnaces  quite  or  nearly  as  long.*  Large  furnaces  now  occupy  the  Kamapo 
Valley,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  and  limonite  ores  from  the 
mines  above  named  and  others  in  the  Highlands. 

In  1757,  Governor  De  Lancey,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, transmitted  an  acconut  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Province  from 
ofleiai  ^"^^^  ^^  1756.  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  prodact  of  the 
^^f"'^  Ancram  Iron-works  during  that  time,  as  furnished  by  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  first  proprietor.  It  was  represented  to 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  then  carried  on.  Several  others 
had  tieen  set  up,  but  were  abandoned,  through  mismanagement  or  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  famaces  in 
the  Manor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  had  not  been 
worked  for  several  years.  Iron  ore  was  abundant,  especially  in  the 
lliglilands,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  with 
encouragement  from  Parliament,  a  number  of  others  would  be  carried  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  would 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  manufactures,  all 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  which  she  now  paid  Sweden  in 
ca«h.     The  following 


An  Account  of  Iron  made  at  Ancram,  in  the  Manor  Limng$ton^  by 
Robert  Livingston,  Jr.,  Ettq. 
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tance  that  the  ore  had  to  be  traDsportcd  from  the  mine,  and  the  still 
greater  distaaee  which  the  bar-iruu  hud  to  be  carried,  to  the  Hudson 
Q^^r^i,  in  order  to  reach  the  market  at  New  York ;  while  the  roads 
wuk  Mm*,  j^yjj  jjjg  modes  of  conveyaoce  were  imperfect,  and  all  the  opera* 
tions  of  mioing  and  manufacture  were  generally  rude.  Duringjlhese 
yearti,  also,  the  operations  were  much  impeded  by  quarrels  with  dHzena 
of  Ma88«chasett&  That  Province,  in  rirtue  of  its  charter,  claimed  jaris* 
diction  westwardly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 
brought  its  subjects  into  conflict  with  the  Livingston  claims.  This  led 
to  frequent  riuts,  murders,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
An  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1755,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  clerk,  forgeman,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  he 
was  unable  to  furnish  carriage-wheels  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fitting 
out  against  Niagara  and  Crown  Puiut.  He  had  put  his  furnace  in  order 
for  that  purpose  at  an  expense  of  £400.  These  works,  which  were  thus 
engaged  in  the  public  serrice  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  reputation  of 
Salisbury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  element  in  their  prosperity.  Besides 
the  Salisbury  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
oi>ened  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  south, 
near  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  lines.  The  Iron  from  all  these 
was  of  superior  quality.  In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  Au- 
cram,  there  were  also  forges  north  of  them  at  Maryburg,  near  the 
centre  of  the  Manor,  which  had  (alien  to  rain  before  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  iron-mannfactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  places  consti- 
tute an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  1761,  William  Hawkshurst  petitioned  the  Council  assembled 
at  Fort  George  for  the  sole  privilege  during  thirty  years  of  making 
^,,^  anchors  and  anvils  within  the  Province.  The  application  was 
»«rB«.  rejected.  An  advertisement  of  the  same  person,  in  1765,  states 
that  be  had  lately  erected  "a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  the 
Sterling  pig-iron  into  bars."  His  customers,  on  application  to  him  in 
New  York,  could  be  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  castings, 
sach  as  "  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggon,  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  spindles,  wrines  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  rounds  and  gudgeons, 
fullers^  plates,  forge  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  pearlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
still  house  grates,  fifty-sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  Ac."    He 
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•till  manafactared  anchors  and  pig-iron,  and  would  take  in  put  paj, 
iron  and  sundry  sorts  of  edge-tools,  riz.,  "  short  bitted  pole-axes,  and 
Yirgiiiia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  and  bills,  &c."  These  we  suppose  to 
be  the  description  of  Iron  wares  supplied  at  that  time  bj  the  iron  mano- 
factiUHTs  of  the  country  from  domestic  Iron. 

Donng  the  year  last  named,  a  Society,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
Society,  was  formed  in  New  York  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures, 
footir  which  the  continued  encroachments  of  Parliamentary  power 
or  Am.  seemed  to  render  it  a  duty  to  foster.  Premiums  were  offered 
for  various  products  of  native  skill  and  industry,  and  a  fair  was  opened 
for  the  sale  of  such  articles.  Several  kinds  of  home-made  hardware, 
such  as  scythes,  shovels,  hoes,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  met  with  ready 
sales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  of  Iron-works  in  the  southern  part 
of  Duchess  County.  The  towns  of  Amenia,  Beekman,  Dover,  Fishkill, 
Daeb6M  *^^  some  others  in  the  south  and  east,  abound  in  Tery  rich 
*^""''-  deposits  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  sometimes  of 
the  fibrous  varieties,  associated  with  mica  slate  and  limestone.  A  mana- 
factnre  of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulverulent  form  of  the  hematite,  was 
established  many  years  ago.  At  Northeast  a  vein  of  galena  was 
wrought  as  early  as  1740,  by  a  company  of  Germans,  who  exported  the 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.  The  lode  is  crossed  by  a 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silver,  the  former  45  and  the  latter 
80  ounces  to  the  ton.  The  working  was,  however,  abandoned  as  un- 
profitable, but  was  resumed  during  the  Revolution  by  Peter  McDaniels, 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.  A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eventually  given  tip  nncc 
more.     Traces  of  lead  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  foundery  were  in  operation  during  the  Revoiuuon  m 
Amenia,  a  mile  from  the  Waasaio  station,  at  which  steel  and  castings 
were  made  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Near  the  site — still  known  as  "the 
Steel-works*' — the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  for  gun-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peter  Hortenclaver,  a  wealthy 
and  enterprising  German,  already  mentioned,  was  the  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral Iron-works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  con- 
siderable soms  of  money  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  the 
manufacture  of  potash,  which  then  employed  much  labor  and  capital  in 
the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  George,  January  12,  1767,  of 
which  he  waa  the  bearer  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
his  enterprise  Id  these  respects  is  highly  commended,  and  their  lordshifM 
were  referred  to  him  for  information  respecting  his  operations  in  Iron. 
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It  is  stated  ia  the  same  letter  that  a  foondery  for  making  small  iron  pots 
had  been  lately  set  up  "  near  this  town/'  bat  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  QoTemor  also  mentions  a  silver  mine,  or,  mure  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  of  the  British  QoTernraent  to  Mr.  Frederick  Pbilipse.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Fhilipsburg,  in  West  Chester  County,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  working  which  last,  fomaces  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  of  iron  or  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  James,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  Sing  Sing  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.' 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  highlands  of  Putnam  County.  Its 
Talae  is  often  much  impaired  by  an  excess  of  sulphur.  Townsend's  mine 
i>«tum  (^^  Simewog  hill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 
cottniy.  ^f  ^jjg  highlands,  which  was  extensively  explored  by  Horsen- 
claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  to  furnaces  along  the  Sound.  Though  amply 
productive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thick  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuret,  led  to  early  excavations 
in  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silver,  as  at  the  old  "  silver 
mine,"  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose.  On  the  top  of  that 
promontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
proved  too  sulphurous  for  use. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound,  in  Suffolk  County,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  the  manufacture  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
L«B(  ^^^^  ^y  *  native  of  Southold.     A  bloomery  forge  was  built, 

*■**■*-  probably  before  the  Revolution,  at  Patchogue,  in  Brookhaven, 
midway  between  New  York  and^  Sagg  Harbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jeffrey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  other 

(I)  On  30tb  October,  1777,  Congreu  di-  abroad  to  parehas«  500  tons  of  lead,  and 

r«et«d  the  Board  of  War  to  write  to  the  while  ehurche*  and  prirate  hoasea  in  the 

Gorernnaent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re-  eities  were  (tripped  of  their  leaden  gponta 

ronnmending  it  forthwith  to  take  meaaarei  and  the  weigbta  to  the  windows,  and  ladiea 

for  having  the  lead   mioea    in    the   State  in  manj  places  surrendered  their  stores  of 

worked,   and   promising,   in    ease  laborers  shining  pewter  to  famish  bullets  for  the 

were  scarce,  to  supply  prisoners  of  war  for  soldiery,  the  leaden  equestrian  statue  which 

that  purpose. — Jour,  of  Cong.,  iii.  442.   The  had  been  deereed  hj  a  grateful  people  to 

only  lead  mine  in  the  Sute  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  is  said  to  hare  disappeared 

any  aceounl  in  the  last  century,  we  belieTe,  from  the  streets  of  New  York  to  make  bul- 

waa  the  Liringston  mine  at  Ancram.     This  lets  for  the  destruction  of  his  military  sub< 

nine  was  wrought  during  the  war,  but  the  jects.     It  was  melted  up  in  the  family  of 

domestic  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  demand  Got.   Wolcott  of    Connecticut,   and   nad* 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war.     Congress,  in  43,000  bullets. 
Movwaber,    ordered    tb«     CoBmiasioners 
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manafactures.  In  the  primary  formations  of  Long  Island,  Stateo,  and 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ones,  magnetic  iron  ores 
occur  in  considerable  qnantity.  Tins  mineral  nnderlies  some  portions 
of  the  city,  and  is  distributed  throughout  the  island.  It  was  found  there 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Cnrtenius  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-furnace  in  the 
city  of  New  York  before  the  Rerolution.  In  Febroary,  1775,  as  stated 
H«iTy  ^^  *  paper  of  that  date,  a  large  cylinder  for  the  steam-engine 
••^■»-  of  the  water-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  cast  at 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  &  Curtenius.  It  was  said  to  be  "the  first  per- 
formance of  the  kind  erer  attempted  in  America,"  and  to  have  been 
extremely  well  executed.* 


(1)  Tbe  city  had  b««n  prcrlontly  aapplied 
with  water  from  welU  and  pnmps,  in  a«- 
cordance  with  an  Act  of  Auemblj  in  1741. 
Tbii  first  and  early  attempt  to  lopply  the 
titj  hj  mean*  of  aqaoduotj  was  proposed 
•od  partially  carried  out  hj  Christopher 
Colles,  an  aooomplisbed  ciril  engineer  from 
Ireland,  who,  in  1774,  contracted  to  build 
•  nterroir  on  the  eaat  side  of  Broadway, 
between  Pearl  and  White  itreeta.  Tbe 
•omplelion  of  the  deaign  was  fhMtrmtod  by 
tbe  war  with  England.  After  the  peaee,  ia 
1786,  schemes  fur  supplying  water  were  re- 
newed by  Colles  and  others,  snrreys  were 
made,  and  in  1799  •  eompaay  was  formed 
with  large  priTileges,  which  were  used 
chiefly  fur  banking  purposes.  A  principal 
well  was,  however,  sank  at  the  corner  of 
Daane  and  Cross  streets,  whence  a  limited 
supply  of  impure  water  was  raised  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  distributed  in  pipes. 
Other  projects  for  wells  and  open  canals 
were  propoeed  and  abandoned  by  different 
eompanies,  until  the  Assembly,  on  May  Sd, 
1SS4,  authorised  a  Joint  stock  company,  and 
tbe  eitisens,  at  the  charter  election  in  April, 
18S&,  approTsd  of  the  surrey  made  by  com- 
■issioBers  for  aa  aquednet  to  tbe  bead  of 
Orotoa  rirer.  This  magnlleeBt  ealerpriM 
in$  •emmeaeed  la  tbe  spring  of  1837,  aad 
It*  aDarptotfoa  was  celebrated  Octeber  14tb, 
IMS.  Tbe  eblef  eaglaeer  mt  Joba  B.  Jw- 
Tis,  who,  before  its  eeameaeemcat,  saeoeed- 
ed  Mi^er  D.  B.  DoaglaM,  tbe  larTeyflr  ef 
tbe  oae  ptftoaaly  wmgieted  by  De  Wtu 
Ctbtea. 

Tbe  eagia*  for  wbieb  (he  cyUader  abera- 


mentioned  was  cast,  must  bare  beee  oae  of 
the  first  attempted  in  America.  Christopher 
Colles,  under  whoee  direction  it  was  prob- 
ably  commenced,  is  believed  to  bare  mad* 
the  first  steam-engine  erer  constructed  in 
this  country.  In  1771,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Thompson  Westeott,  Collee  oflisfed 
his  services  in  Philadelphia  as  aa  hydraalie 
engineer.  The  next  year  be  deUTered  lee- 
turss  in  that  city  on  Paeumatias,  Hydro- 
•tatiee^  Hydraulics,  and  lock  naviij^alion, 
illustrated  by  experiments  and  working- 
models  of  several  machines,  iaelnding  the 
ti0am-*mfiitt.  As  the  fesalt,  be  was  em- 
ployed to  build  a  steam-eafiae  fbr  a  distil- 
lery, which  was  reported  apoa  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Philosophieal  Society  ia 
August,  1773,  but,  from  the  cheapaess  of  iu 
f^astruction,  did  not  prove  eflicieni.  In 
tbe  same  year  be  leetared  ia  New  York  oa 
eaaals  aad  steam-«igiaee,  and  tbe  following 
year  was  employed  as  meatioaed  in  tbe 
text.  Ia  1775,  he  gave  leeaoai  la  gunnery. 
Ia  1784,  he  presented  a  BMmorial  to  the 
New  York  legislature,  oa  tbe  subject  of 
water  eommunlcation  with  Lake  Ontario  by 
tbe  Mohawk  river.  Dariag  tbe  aext  year, 
with  meagre  aid  fhna  tbe  l^(islalare,  be 
explored  tbe  eeaatry  at  fbr  a«  Wead  Creek, 
aad  pablisbed  a  pampblel  om  "Tba  latamd 
NavigaUoa  of  New  York.**  ebewtag  te  mi- 
Taatages  aad  Ibaaibiliiy.  Bis  pr^Ml  was 
eaairidefad  Tlsloaary,  but  be  pereeTcred, 
aad  in  1788  again  memorialised  tbe  Aasem- 
biy  aad  City  Coaaell.  oa  arttldal  eommaai- 
eatiea  betwoaa  New  York  aad  tbe  great 
lake*  by  tbe  abore  rout*.    A  bUI  »a«  re- 
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We  baTe  Men  no  mention  of  smelting  fornaces  or  forges  in  the  island 
nt  that  time.  Bat  one  furnace  and  one  forge,  according  to  Professor 
Mather,  remained  in  working  onler  in  the  counties  of  New  York.  West 
Chester,  and  Putnam  in  1848. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  >ew  York  for  the  year  ending  July  5, 
1766,  included  532  tons  of  bar-iron,  valued  at  £26  sterling  per  ton ; 
^Luju  500  tons  of  pig-iron,  at  £7  10s.  per  ton  ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 
•riro*.  Qj.g  ^^  £100  per  ton.  Some  Iron  was  at  this  time  shipped  to 
Ireland  in  the  emigrant  and  merchant  vessels  in  exchange  for  linen  and 
other  manufactures.  In  1775,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  200  tons  of  iron, 
worth  £16  10s.  (an  average,  probably,  of  the  prices  of  bar  and  pig  iron) 
per  ton,  were  imported,  and  in  1776  only  40  tons.  The  shipments  of 
Iron  from  the  port  in  these  years  amounted  to  2,400  tons  of  pig  and 
750  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  in  1776. 
The  pig  metal  was  valued  at  lbs.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  Six  tons 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  one  in  1776.' 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the  ferriferous  treasures  of 
that  section  of  the  State  in  which  its  greatest  mineral  wealth .  is  found, 
H«rtii«rs  ^"^  '^  most  active  Iron  business  is  now  conducted,  were 
v«w  York,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  people.  These  lie  in  the  vast 
beds  of  magnetic  and  specular  iron  ore  in  the  valleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rich  agricultural  and 
mineral  region  is  now  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  ere 
long,  by  the  aid  of  modem  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attain  a  magnitude  hitherto  unequaled  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  belt  of  primary  or  Huronian  and  Lawrentian  rocks  in 
Northeastern  New  York,  throughout  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sara- 
toga, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St  Lawrence,  the  supply  of  ores  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  the  greatest  affluence  of  fuel  and  water-power 
point  to  a  future  development  of  the  Iron-manufacture  in  that  region 
of  no  ordinary  extent.  The  richest  deposits  of  these  ores  are  probably 
those  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  where  the  huge  acclivities 
of  the  Adirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rocks  of  iron  ore. 
Immense  boulders  also  strew  the  surface  in  many  places,  and  veins, 

ported  to  di«  HooM  by  Jtfnj  Smith,  bat  ricea  {o  this  eonneetion,  and  tp«»ks  of  him 

Hi  aot  paM.    H*  {wbliabad  again  on  the  aa  the  projector  and  attendant  of  a  t«I«. 

nbjectin  1807.     De  Witt  Clinton  admitted  graph  erected  daring  the  war  of  I8I2  on 

the  firtt  and  beet  practical  laggeetiona  for  Caetle  Clinton.    He  waa  a  man  of  modeaty, 

the  New  York  and  Brie  Canal  to  hare  come  worth,  science,  and  ingeooity,  bat  died  poor 

from  Collea,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  and  unrewarded. — Sm    W«»u«tf*  Lift  tf 

great  work  in  1825,  foar  years  after  his  de-  Fiitk,  p.  153;  Colden't  Li/t  o/  FmU»m. 
eeaae,  "hia  effigies  were  borne  with  honor."         (1)  SkelBeld'a  Table*. 
Mr.  Golden  also  commeada  highly  his  aer- 
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iDMsei,  and  concretioos  underlie  the  Tallejs  of  the  Saranae,  tlie  An 
Sable,  the  ScrooD,  and  of  the  sereral  head  streams  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  settlement  made  before  the  Revolution  north  of  Crowa 
Point  in  this  region  of  forest,  was  by  William  Galliland,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  who,  in  May,  1765,  planted  a  colony  of  mechanics  and  la- 
borers on  the  Boquet,  where  they  built  saw-mills,  a  smithery,  and  other 
improvements.  The  influence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  was  noticed  bj 
Qalliland  in  the  following  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred.  In 
July,  1780,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituate, 
Rhode  Island,  offers  6d.  lawful  money  per  ton  for  iron  ore,  and  raise 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  1783,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  "  John  Gilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  in 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."'  The  iron-manu- 
facture in  this  important  region  was  commenced  some  years  after  by  the 
New  England  people,  who  flowed  in  after  the  Peace.  In  1801,  the  first 
Iron-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Boquet,  where 

Flr»l 

Ironwork*  Gcorge  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced  with  Charles 
Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
800  to  1,500  lbs.  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mNIs  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill  machinery,  and  aflerward  steamboat  irons,  were  made  at  this  fonn- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomery,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  used  in 
the  first  ten  years,  until  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinton 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  in  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  also 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  Ro88  on  the  same  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  in  large  qnan- 

(1)  WftUoa'*  Sttrrty  orBM«x  Coitaty.  MktM,  17«w  Huapthlr*,  Mid  Vcnuoat    la 

(S)  Tb«  imBMBM  bodiM  of  Inm  ort  in  Caiwd*  tb«  Frraeh  an  Mid  to  kar*  bad  as 

UiU  Mctton  of  Na»  York  baloaf  to  Iha  ax-  iroo-Airaaoa  aa  —tly  aa  171T,  oa  a  braadi 

toodad  ball  of  primary  oraa  wbioh  itratebaa  of  iha  8l  Maariea  rivar,  aavaa  Milaa  aortb 

ia  a  aoaUiwaalarly  dlraalion  (h>m  tba  Coba-  of  Troit  RivUraa,  ia  Iha  loirar  pcwrlaaa* 

qald  MoaoUin  In  Nora  SaoUa— wbara  it  wbara  Iba  St  Maariaa  aold-blaal  fturaaea 

•opporta  tba  AradU  Furnaca  at  Qraat  Vll-  bow  U.    A  ataaalbatory  of  aaall  aalla  waa 

bga,  «a   Foil/  rirar,  wiib  mafaatia  aad  aiUblUbad  at  Qnabao  ia  irM,*biah,ia  tba 

•paaalar  or*  la  larga  qaaaUijr.  aad  la  daaa  ftr«t  aix  aoatba,  asportad  SM  toaa  af  aalla 

protlmlty  to  abuadaao*  of  biutmlaoaa  aaal  to  Florid^  tba  Waat   ladiaa,  aad  Soatli 

— tbroofb   Now  Dninawick,  Caaada   Saat,  Aiaariea. 
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titles  were  made,  and  supplied  to  the  nail-factory  at  Fair  Haven,  Yi,  at 
$8  per  cwt 

The  "  Elba  Iron-Works,"  a  forge  with  foar  to  six  fires,  was  bailt  in 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  bjr  Archibald 
Mclntjre  &  Co.,  using  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  business,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted,  but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  fumuihed  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
Mr.  Mclntyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Henderson,  erected 
AdiroadM  the  first  fufuace  of  the  Adirondac  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
^"'•^  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  It  was  in  a 
secluded  spot  among  the  Adirondac  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Henderson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-furnace,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  toughness  and  strength,  and  especially 
P,r,,  adapted  for  making  nails  and  steel.     At  the  Adirondac  Steel- 

**'*""*"^-  works  of  the  Company,  in  Jersey  City,  the  manufacture  of 
cast-steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  great  London  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  75  percent,  of  Iron, 
and  much  i»  yearly  exported  to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  16  or  more  bloomeries,  and  other  extensive  works,  and 
Clinton  County  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioned  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villages 
and  towns,  as  Keesville.  owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  varioos  miscellaneous  branches  of 
manufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gun-manufacture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Qnn-stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  a 
Mw-mill  on  Beavers  Creek.     It  was  an  active  business  in  1748,  when 
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KaliQ  vbited  tb«  place.  Muskets  or  rifles  were  made  in  eoniderable 
qoantity  for  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  Albany  was  a  principal  centre. 
The  stocks  were  made  of  wild  cherrj,  red  maple,  and  occasionallj  of  the 
black  wainat  uf  Pennsylvania.  The  armories  at  Albany  were  employed 
by  the  goremment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Rerolution. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  handicraft  production  in  seTeral 
of  the  Colonies.  But  the  consumption  of  nails  and  spikes  was  enor> 
mous,  and  the  importations  from  England  always  large  in  some  of  tba 
Prorinces.  During  the  war,  when  English  nails  could  no  longer  be  ob« 
tained  with  ease,  some  were  imported  from  France  but  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production.  A 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of  simple  manufacture,  like  nails 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  by  an 
independent  nationality. 

On  the  reviral  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  manufactory  wm 
established  in  the  year  1787  on  Orange  street,  Albany,  by  OMTet  Wit- 
Hkii.  beck.     He  manufactured  8s  and  lOs  at  one  shilling,  and  20s 

^•'^  and  24s  at  eleven  pence  per  pound.  The  quality  was  claimed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the  same  year,  an- 
other factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  manufactured, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Donw,  and 
Ten  Eyck.  Their  nails  were  also  represented  to  be  as  cheap  as  any 
foreign  nails,  and  superior  to  them  in  quality. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  considerable  business  in 
New  York.  Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  citixens  by 
the  late  Mr.  Watson,  the  annalist,  was  the  statement  thai  be- 
batidtDK  fore  the  Revolution,  carts  were  not  allowed  to  have  tires  upon 
their  wheels.  Private  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  common 
thing  in  roost  American  cities  in  colonial  times.  About  the  year  IIM, 
the  manufacture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  announced  as  a  new  bnsi- 
ness  in  New  York,  by  Elkunah  and  William  Deane  from  Dublin.  They 
brought  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  coaches,  chariots,  landans,  phaetons,  post<haises,  cur- 
ricles, chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  five  per  cent  below  the  imporUtkm 
prices. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  shopmate  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorbom,  and  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerous  in  New  York  from  an  early 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  as  earij 
•s  1750,  and  manufactured  OodfVey^s  quadrant  in  an  improred  form. 
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Henrj  Witeman,  from  Philadelphia,  set  op  the  manufactare  of  metal 
bottoDs  near  the  Fljr  Market  sooo  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introdace  the    era    of  steam  in   the 

Iron-manafactare  and  all   those  branches   which  it  subserves,  several 

citizens  of  New  York  and   its  xicinity  were  early  engaged. 

8i«T«M       Its  direct  agency   in  the  several   departments  of  the   iron 


business  has  been  as  a  new  creation  ;  and  its  nnmerons  appli> 
cations  to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it.  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Colles,  John 
Stevens,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
earliest  laborers.  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation ;  and  his  patented  im- 
provements in  the  engine  of  Savery,  the  boiler,  bellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  granted  by  the  new  government.  In  the  year  following  the 
splendid  success  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Phenix,  built 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  L.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  probably  the  first  that  traversed  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  Colles, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  proposed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  State  the  precedence  in  that 
aneqnaled  system  of  internal  communication.  To  her  vast  sy.stem  of 
canals,  secured  by  the  efforts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  others,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connection  with  steam,  New  York  owes  the 
development  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Her  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  Jersey. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Secondary  rocks, 
which  furnish  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  with 
them  where  they  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissoid  structure  of  the 
south  mountain  range,  the  same  rich  veins  of  magnetic  oxyd  and  brown 
hematite  ore.  These,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous 
formations  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  have  supplied  numerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metallic  wealth  of  New 
Jersey  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  rivers,  and  early  became  the  principal  source  of 
domestic  Iron. 

The  earliest  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count belonged  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes^ 
whose  brother  Richard,  of  Morrisiana,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Morris  family  in  that  and  adjacent  States.     These  works  were 
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ritOAted  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Monmouth  County,  and,  with 
other  improvements  of  the  owner,  formed  a  large  establishment  for  that 
rintira*-  period.  We  are  unable  to  say  at  what  date  precisely  they 
*»«*^  were  erected.  They  are  supposed  by  Dr.  0*Callaghan  to  hafe 
been  purchased  of  James  Qrorer,  who  in  1650  was  the  collector  for  the 
poor  at  Oravesend  on  Long  Island.  In  1655,  Qrover,  with  other  disaf- 
fected people,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  decla- 
ration of  independence  of  the  Dutch  goTernmeiit.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petition  from  some  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Cromwell  asking  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  yoke. 
He  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  i^  believed  to  bare 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron-works  in  question. '  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Connecticut  people  about  the  year  1664,  when  the  Province  was 
surrendered  to  the  English.  Henry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
first  Iron-works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  removed  to  this  part  of  Jersey  near 
that  time,  and  is  said  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the 
Province. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  Mr.  Morris  is  dated  October  25,  1676,  and  em- 
braced 3,540  acres,  with  full  liberty  to  him  and  his  heirs  "  to  dig,  delve, 
and  carry  away  all  such  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall  find  or  see  fit  to 
dig  and  carry  away  to  the  iron  work,  or  that  shall  be  found  in  that  tract 
of  land  that  lies  enclosed  between  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Raritan 
river  and  the  whale  pond  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  bounded  from  thence  by 
the  se&  and  branch  of  the  sea  to  the  eastward  to  the  Raritan  river,  he  or 
they  paying  all  such  just  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they 
shall  dig  as  shall  be  judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwiso 
nistained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  said  mine  to  the  work.*** 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  Proviiice  in 
1682,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  as  remaining  to  be  discovered,  but 
they  state  that  a  smelting-furnace  and  forge  were  already  set  np,  which 
made  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  These  were 
doubtless  the  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  or 
seventy  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servants  and  dependenU  of  the 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  date  the  roost  southeni  settlement 
in  the  Proviuco,  and  had  a  population  of  about  400 ;  that  of  Klisa- 
bethtown,  the  seat  of  government,  being  about  700,  and  of  Newaric 
600. 

In  December,  1741.  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Tndfb,  transmitting  an  address  from  the  Council  and  Anenbly  asking 

(1)  O'CallHkaa'i  Ntw   N«tk«rlud%  IL        (S)  WhiiahMd'i  BmI  Jvtmt.  t.  91. 
Ml. 
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for  eDCoaragemeDt  of  the  mannfacture  of  Iron  in  the  Province.  It 
would  thus  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promising  industry  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  first  settlement  in  Sassex  and  Morris  counties  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  about  the  year  1685,  by  people  from  the  older  towns 
„^^,  and  from  New  and  Old  England,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
'^""'^-  the  iron  ores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hanover,  in  Morris 
County.  They  early  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Iron-manufacture.  The  several  spurs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  Northwestern  New 
Jersey  were  alike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  affluence  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Iron. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  fires  each.  Dr. 
Kitchell,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New 
Jersey  for  1855,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warren. 
These  furnish  principally  the  magnetic  oxyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primary  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "  the 
old  forges,"  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine  whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  Suckasunny  mine  in  the 
town  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Essex  County,  were  long  supplied 
in  the  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  highly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  1717  the  land  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  Kirkbride.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  became  the 
Diekenoa  property  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
*'^''*-  of  the  Navy,  who  resided  near  Dover,  and  was  extensively  en- 

gaged in  mining  the  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickerson's,  and 
its  ore,  mixed  with  others  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  much  used 
by  furnaces  at  Philipshurg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  in  Hanover,  a*  bloomery  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion, was  built  in  1743.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forges  were  erected  during  the  next  sixty  years.  Two  of  these  were  in 
the  village  of  Rockaway,  and  a  third,  erected  in  1805,  was  in  1856  con- 
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Terted  into  a  steel-mill.  Beach  Glen  bloomerj,  three  miles  north  of 
the  village,  was  built  in  1760  and  rebuilt  in  1856.  .£tDa  forge,  on 
Burnt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  itorth,  was  set  up  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution  near  the  site  of  the  bloomery  of  Mr.  Qeorge  E. 
Richter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomerj,  erected  im 
the  year  1800.  A  bloomery  forge  wan  also  built  about  the  year  1780 
seveh  miles  west  of  Rockaway  station,  on  the  Rockawaj.  Haring  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  upon  the  Suckasunnj  ore,  and  is  known 
as  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshire 
Valley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  up, 
the  former  in  1775  and  the  latter  in  1780,  and  both,  having  been  re- 
built,  are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driven  by  water-power. 

Randolph,  Mount  Hope,  Morristown,  Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  Iron-works  for  a 
long  period.  One  of  the  slitting  and  rolling  mills  above  re- 
ferrod  to,  about  1790  occupied  the  site  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  State.  The  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  village  about  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  Rolling-mill,  near 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  built  by  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livey  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  four 
dwellings  and  a  forge.  It  has  been  twice  rebuilt,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  steel-furnace,  which  had  made  1,000  tons  of  steel  in  a  year.  A  char- 
coal furnace  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
•hot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  includes  the  Dicker- 
son,  is  the  Hibernia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thicknen. 

The  Hibernia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  town.ship,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  certain  privileges 
Bibmiu  '  'd  common  with  others  in  Burlington  County,  for  their  enconr- 
intawork*.  ^gcment  The  furnace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-ehot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  SI,  1776,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supply  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
without  which  he  must  put  the  works  out  of  blasts  statei  that  it  was  the 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  he  knew  to  be  then  In  blast,  or  at 
which  such  stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  public  aerrioe. 

A  mine  of  the  snlpburet  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  baae  of  the  Gre«i 
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Pond  or  Copperas  mouataio,  in  Uie  same  tuvvn,  furuisbed  material  for  a 
considerable  mannfactare  of  copperas  in  the  last  centnrj.  At  its 
c«pp«nw-  close,  tbe  township  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
''•"'•        of  forges. 

Several  early  Iron-works  were  erected  on  the  Ringwood  and  Peqnan- 
nock  rivers,  which  nnite  at  Pompton.  A  forge  was  built,  about  a  cen- 
torj  since,  on  the  present  site  of  the  bloomcry  and  anchor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  miles  above  IMoomingdale,  in  Passaic  County. 
After  entirely  disappearing,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  A  charcoal  furnace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pequannock,  was  erected  previous  to  1770,  as  shown  by  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  replaced  in  1840  by  the  large  Charlottenburg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  G.  H.  Renton,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Ringwood,  near 
tbe  State  line,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  in  this  vicinity.  The  present  Ringwood  bloomery  at 
Board ville,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
built  by  Baron  Ilass  before  the  Revolution,  and  now  make,  the  former 
about  400  and  the  latter  800  tons  of  blooms  yearly.  These,  with  the 
Charlottenburg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belonged  to  one  company,' 
at  which  time  there  were  also  two  forges  between  Smiths'  and  the  old 
Charlottenburg  furnace.  Methodist  bloomery  on  the  Pequannock, 
tweuty-five  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  station,  in  Passaic  County, 
was  built  about  1780.  The  following  bloomery  forges  in  Morris  County 
were  erected  about  the  year  1790,  and  are  still  running,  viz.  :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est in  that  vicinity  ;  Holsey's  forge  at  Rockaway  ;  Split  Rock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  Stickels  Meriden  bloomery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Stockholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Pequannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  still  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  Pompton 
hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  in  that  county,  built  in  1837,  is  said  by 
its  present  owners  to  be  the  oldest  three  tuyere  furnace  in  tiie  Union. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania available  for  tbe  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  metallireroos 
region. 

Furnaces  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which  included  Mercer,  at 
BaatoHoi  *"  «"ly  date.  At  Clinton,  in  the  last  named,  where  mines  of 
Coo^'y  magnetic  ore  now  yield  25  to  30  tons  of  ore  daily,  mining 
was  commenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  Union  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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pl«ce,  bot  was  abandoDed  io  1778.     Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring 
the  Revolution. 

At  Oxrord,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  Coantj,  a  charcoal 
furnace  was  built  in  1743.  It  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  furnace  now  re> 
warrra  maitiiug  in  the  Union,  and,  being  in  complete  repair,  is  still 
Coaaiy.  running  as  a  steam  hot-blast  furnace,  two-thirds  of  the  year  on 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
88  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1857,  906  tons  of  car- wheel  iron,  nearlj  all 
made  into  car-wheels  on  the  spot.  Castings  from  this  furnace  are  found 
in  chimney  baclcs  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  The 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Delft- 
ware  to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant, 
opened  in  1743,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  60  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  ore 
to  other  works. 

At  Andover,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Sussex  County,  and 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 
blast-furnace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
Work*.  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.  The  smelt- 
ing furnace  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  puddling  furnace  and  forge  are  to  be  seen.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorizing  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  Commissary-General  of  Military  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  employed  should  be  that  of  the  Andover  Iron- Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  pnrpoM.  It  was 
also  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  Governor  and  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  put  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  that  they  might  be  put  in  blast  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
iron.'  The  company  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  and  enterprising 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensive  business  for  the  times.  Bat  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  doring  the  war, 
and  the  mines  long  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  iron  from  this  furnace  was  sent  to  'Bug- 

SimI. 

land,  and  there  made  Into  steel,  for  which  porpoee  it  was  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  The  best  foreign 
ironn  from  which  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  prodact  of  oree  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Andorer  mine.    After  remaining  long  dormant, 

(1)  Joonikl  of  CoagTMS,  t«L  It.  p.  St. 
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Bining  wm  resomed  at  the  place  bj  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1847,  obtained 
a  title  to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  $6,000,  and  recommenced  the  manufac- 
PfciMj-barg  *°™  of  ^'^^  ^^^^  Peter  Cooper,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  his 
FarMOM.  g^jjj  Edward  Cooper,  who  built  the  large  anthracite  steam 
furnaces  near  Philipsbarg,  in  Warren  County,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
sjlraaia. 

Under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Cooper  &  Hewitt, 
the  manufacture  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  most  exten- 
gire  and  socceasfol  in  the  country.  Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  have 
been  used  at  the  Philipsburg  furnaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
wood  screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  puddling  process 
with  anthracite,  bare  sustained  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  Andover 
Iron.  The  first  experiments  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  country 
were  made  at  their  works  in  1856  ;  and  at  the  Trenton  Rolling-mill  of 
the  same  Company  the  first  wronght-iron  beams  for  fire-proof  buildings 
are  said  to  hare  been  made  for  the  United  States  Government. 

The  Andover  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  veins 
before  mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
old  and  celebrated,  in  the  primary  gueissoid  rocks  of  the  valley  of  the 
Wallkill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.  The  principal  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
from  Sparta  through  Sterling  to  Franklin.  The  older  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
siMs.M4  oxyds  of  zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
FranUinile.  This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  zinc,  found  in 
large  quantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
form  the  most  valuable  body  of  zinc  ore  probably  as  yet  found  in  this 
country.  It  was  early  observed,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  to  England  as  copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  just  before  the 
Revolution  to  manufacture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklrnite,  bnt 
the  associated  metals  rendered  them  unsooeessful.  The  ore  is  rich,  con- 
taining 66  per  cent,  of  peroxyd,  or  46  per  cent  of  iron,  16  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  and  17  per  cent,  of  the  red  oxyd  of  manganese. 

Franklin  Fnmace,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
iron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  in 
PrMkiiB  ^110.  Having  been  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
rarB»c«.  gQjj  furnace,  we  believe,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
iron  and  zinc  together  having  failed.  Iron  was  previously  made  from 
the  ore  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
having  been  tried  at  the  French  National  Establishment  for  the  mana> 
35 
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facture  of  cbaius  and  anchors  for  the  Narj,  was  foand  to  powe—  as 
absolute  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  ever  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  saperior  qaalities  for  cotlerj  and 
other  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  Several  com- 
panies hare  been  formed  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  the 
zinc,  and  eight  to  ten  thoosand  tons  are  novr  raised  annaally  for  that 
pOrpose.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet.  Id  view  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  of 
its  importance  for  tbe  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  works  well  as  a 
corrective  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit  But  considering 
also  its  value  for  the  manufacture  of  metallic  zinc,  zinc  white,  and  other 
paints,  fur  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Haasler,  of  th« 
United  States  Coast  Survey. 

Tiiere  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Hamburg,  to  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  built  in  1796,  and  since  rebuilt,  is 
still  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Newton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Highlands,  and  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  valae,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  these,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Schnylcrs,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
■ebnyur'*  ^^  dlscovcrcd  about  the  year  1719  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
•opiMr  uia«.  enrly  emigrant  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackensac  rivers,  near  Belleville,  a  negro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  and 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  been  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  Tbe  ore  proved 
extremely  rich,  and  for  some  time  was  a  source  of  much  profit  to  tbe 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  tlie  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  waa  shipped  to  Bristol,  Enfksd,  where  it 
sold  for  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  oent 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  foar  ounces  of  silver  to  each  bandred*weigbt 
of  cupreous  metal.  Tbe  richness  Mid  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article,  in  order  to  secure  it  to  tbe  English  market 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raising  it  to  the  mrhct. 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton.  Tbe  amount 
tbns  exported  np  to  1731  was  1,886  tons.  The  shaft  was  sank  before 
the  Revolution  to  tbe  depth  of  nearly  SOO  feet    The  mining  was  Ore- 
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qventlj  suspended  od  accoaot  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  mine  free 
from  irater  bv  the  means  then  in  ose,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
operations  of  that  daj. 

This  difficultj  induced  Col.  John  Schnyler,  the  son  of  the  original 
proprietor,  about  the  year  1745,  to  engage  Josiah  Ilombrower,  an  in- 
telligent young  Englishman  of  Staffordshire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
parpoM  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  copper  mines.  This  engine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  up  by  Honi blower  entirely  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  use  for  forty  years  or  more  * 
No  attempt  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  hare  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  this?  mine. 

In  February,  1721,  Dr.  John  Johnston  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  made 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  upon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  work  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  give  the  owners  one-sixth  of  the  product  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1750,  Mr.  Elias  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 

lease  for  ninety-nine  years  of  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 

Esq.,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 

H*w  Brans-  ,  ...  .    ,  .         ,  , 

wick  eopiMr  Several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  o  to  30  pounds, 
had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  was  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  river,  where,  at  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  they  found  a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  charged  with  copper,  and  also  thin  sheets,  and  occasionally  large 
lumps  of  virgin  copper  between  the  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
and  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England.' 

(1)  Thia  Bteain-en^n«  wu  the  third  one  Colies  in  coDstmeting  the  engine   for  the 

erected  in  Aneric«,  two  others,  accordinj;  first  steamboat.     Jonathan  Ilomblower,  of 

to  the  biographer    of  John    Fitch,  having  Cornwall,  England,  in  1781  patented  sone 

been  imported  from  England  into  New  Eng-  improvemenU  in  the  tteam-engine  in  that 

land  forty  year*  before  the  Rerolation.     It  cuuntrj.    The  Hon.  Josiah  Ilomblower  died 

waa  probablj  upon  the  atmoapherie  prinei-  in  1809,  aged  eighty-eight,  tearing  a  nn- 

ple  of  NeweoBeo'e  CBgine,  vbieh  waa  at  merous  iasne. 

that  tioM  beat  adapted  to  (oeh  naea.     The  (2)  Among  the  importations  of  copper 

laproTvoMiita  of  Watt  bad  not  then  been  from   different  countries,  principally  Ger- 

MaBi«se«d.    The  industry  and  genias  dis-  many,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  into  England  in 

played  by  young  Horoblower  in  the  erection  1694,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little  over  l,fi((3 

of  the  engine,  and  in  his  knowledge  of  Min-  hundred-weight,  were  fire  hundred-weight 

eralogy    and    other    branches    of    natural  from  America.     The  product  of  the  English 

science,   secured   to   him    unlimited  confi*  copper  mines,  which   in    1854  was   23,07S 

dcnee.     He  married  into  one  cf  the  most  re-  tons,  was  then  rery  trifling,  and  the  total 

■pcetable  fHmilies  of  the  State,  and  lired  to  consumption    rery   small.      Copper-mining 

an  adranced  age  in  the  esteem  of  the  com-  bad   been  nearly  abandoned   in   England, 

mnnity.     It  was  proposed  to  John  Pitch,  in  but  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  war  about 

178S,  to  seeara  hit  wrricet  or  thoss  of  that  time  eanaed  iU  reriral  by  several  joint 
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Sheets  of  nearlj  pare  copper  were  taken  from  between  the  rocks  near 
the  sorface,  and,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  Tein  of  solid  ore  be« 
twccn  quartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  howerer,  found  too  great, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  discorered  at 
Rocky  Hill,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  given  np  for  the  same  reason, 
after  having  been  wrought  for  a  time.  Very  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerville,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  containing  con- 
Brid(«wkt«r  siderable  quantities  of  massive  red  oxyd  and  of  the  green  car- 
eoppar  nin*.  donate  and  phosphate,  as  well  as  of  native  copper,  was  formerly 
wrought  with  spirit.  Tan  Home's  Mountain  contains  numerous  veins 
of  the  ore.  A  smelting  furnace  was  erected  before  the  Revolution  near 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  German  refiners,  who  made  a  profit  by  re- 
ducing the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  upon  the  surface,  and  by 
partially  digging  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  a  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  quantity  of  virgin 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weighing  1,900  pounds,  were  found 
in  the  year  1754.' 

The  Franklin  copper  mine,  formerly  vrrought  with  some  seal,  is  sita- 
rraokiin  ^^^^  "^^f  Georgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal, 
copiMr  miD*  j^  the  same  county.  A  shaft  was  sunk  at  that  place  to  the 
depth  of  90  feet. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Now  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  tiie 
bog  deposits  of  the  greensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  seaboard, 
g^  Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  contain  very  large  qnan- 

iroBOTM.  tities.  The  most  abundant  collections  are  found  in  the  cedar 
swamps  and  pine  barrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Egg 
Hari)or  river  in  Burlington  County,  whence  considerable  quantities  were 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  England  and  to  Maryland  to  mix 

•to«k  eonp«alM,  of   which  th«  prinelpal  at  Kihar,  tn  Sumy,  Ui«  Int  aaaaAMhu* 

lior*  th«  name  of  I>oakw^^  fh>m  WillUm  tttm  Bogliah  eopp«r  of  hmttrf,  neh  m  ktt- 

Dockwrm,  of  London,  th«  orifinalor  of  th*  Um,  ete.,  and  aooa  aflar  a  ■aaaAMtory  of 

|i«Bay-|>o«l  fjrttom  in  thai  city.  Mr.  Dookwra  wir*  for  pin-maklaff.    Tboj  hui  tkoa  Ik* 

waa  on*  of  th«  ProprUtarioa  of  Baal  New  on\j  br«m  iWr*  worka  in  Baglaa4,  (bavfaig 

Jtraejr,  and  owaad  larf*  Mtelat  oa  aaeh  aid*  by  wator-powar,  with  tv«atj-fb«r  I 


of  Ibo  MillatoM  Craok,  ta-MMdlaaox  or  at  tho  rau  of  aboat  oao  tea  par  waalt,»likh 

BovMrMt   eooatiaa.     W*   aia   aot  awai*  aoM  at  IS  p«r  vwt.    Tkojr  alio  aada  Mpf«r 

wbolkor  ba  waa  inioraatad  ta  •opfor.ailalag  fkrtbinic*  and  balfjMaea  tt9m  Swadlab  aa^ 

la  tb*  rraviaoa,  but  tb*  Doakarra  Ooafaay  par,  which  had  b*««  praviav^y  *»»i  Ibr 

in  BaglaBd  pro4a«a4  aboal  8S  toaa  af  *e^  wlra-making  at  Babar.    Tha  <ai«iU*  pr»- 

par  yaarly  in  1S97.  whieb  waa  ab««t  aaa<  daatka  of  ooppar  baaaaa  a^tnl  la  fha  4a- 

balf  of  all  that  waa  ral«»d.    Itaold  fbrllSO  aiaad  aboal  tba  yaar  tTSS. 

to  £120  par  too.    Ila  la  alao  aald,  aboal  tba  (1)  Moraa'a  Ualr.  Qaof. 
aaaa  tiaia,  to  bar*  aoMMoaaad  «itb  otbara 
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with  the  cold  short  sand  ft»d  other  ores  of  those  places.  Owing  to  tho 
snlphor  thej  contain,  th^e  run  mostly  red  short,  bat  the  marl  beds  in 
manv  places  also  coutain  phospbatic  ores  producing  iron  of  the  cold  short 
kind 

The  perceutage  of  Iron  in  these,  and  their  fitness  for  the  forge,  differ 
somewhat  with  their  position  in  the  sedimentary  mass.  Loam,  seed,  and 
nuutive  ores  are  described  as  occupying  relati?ely  the  top,  middle,  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits.  The  "  massive  ore"  forms  a  cake  or  pan  at  the 
bottom,  being  a  honey-comb  deposit  of  crystallized  or  hydrated  peroxyd 
of  iron,  with  its  cells  filled  with  yellow  clay.  It  yields  from  47  to  53 
per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  "  seed  ore"  contains  about  45  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  the  "  loam'*  or  npi)er  portion  is  composed  of  oxyd  of  iron 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  at  first  soft  and  easily  fluxed,  but  as  the  iron 
accumulates,  subsiding  toward  the  bottom.  The  ferruginous  green-sand 
and  marl  furnish  a  silicious  ore,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  bog  mine, 
makes  excellent  Iron.  Many  furnaces  were  built  in  the  last  century 
for  smelting  these  ores  with  charcoal  from  the  pine  plains,  and,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  primary  deposits  of  the  northern  section,  they  be- 
came the  principal  source  of  wealth  to  the  State.  The  anthracite  iron- 
manufacture  has  caused  most  of  the  furnaces  to  be  abandoned,  or  con- 
verted into  fonnderies  only. 

On  Wading  River  and  its  branches,  at  the  eastern  border  of  this  fer- 
riferous district,  the  Martha,  Speedwell,  and  Union  furnaces  were  fed  by 
the  ore  beds  of  the  neighborhood.  The  Batsto  furnace,  near 
■oMtMuunthe  junction  of  the  Batsto  and  Egg  Harbor  rivers,  was  known 
•w  *nej.  ^^^  considerable  operations  in  the  last  century.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1766  by  Charles  Reed.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  property  of  Col.  John  Cox,  and  was  employed  in  casting  cannon- 
shot  and  bomb-shells  for  the  American  army,  boilers  for  salt-works,  and 
a  variety  of  other  castings. 

Batsto,  Atsion,  and  Hanover  furnaces  in  Burlington  County  are  now 
out  of  blast,  as  are  also  Bergen  furnace  in  Monmouth  County,  Weymouth 
furnace  in  Gloucester,  Tuckahoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cumberland  in  Cum- 
berland counties. 

On  Atsion  river  and  its  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  still  larger  quantities  of  bog  ore  exist,  from  which  the  Atsion 
Iron-furnace  was  supplied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  1769, 
invested  the  owners  of  Iron-works  in  the  townships  of  Evesham  and 
Northampton  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management. 

Thomas  Mayberry  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  at  Monnfe 
Holly  in  1775.     In  May  of  that  year.  Congress  ordered  from  his  mana- 
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faetorj  fire  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  the  ase  of  Thomas  Bales,  a  blacksmith, 
who  proposed  to  supply  the  Continental  troops  with  camp-kettles  of 
that  material,  provided  he  could  have  credit  for  that  qnaotitjr 
of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring  the  Rerolation,  but  the  bosineai 
afterward  declined. 

A  nail  manofactory  was  in  operation  at  Burlington  in  1797. 

Bj  a  return  made  in  1784,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  hare  8 
furnaces  and  79  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The  production  of 
Iron  in  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  tons  of 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  anno- 
ally,  exclusive  of  hollow-ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  great 
quantities  were  made.  Iron  in  pigs  and  -bars  was  exported  to  a  large 
amount. 

So  numerous  were  the  charcoal  furnaces  and  bloomeries  of  the  State, 
that  a  writer,  about  this  date,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
across  the  Province  without  meeting  with  some  little  Iron-forges.  If  a 
proprietor  had  a  tract  of  marshy  woodland  which  he  wished  to  clear  up, 
he  threw  a  dam  across  the  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  and 
there  fixed  the  wheels  for  an  Iron- work.  In  a  few  years,  in  place  of  a 
vast  pond  filled  with  green  or  blasted  pines,  well-inclosed  fields  and 
green  meadows  met  the  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  the  sounds  of  roral  labor 
replaced  the  noise  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge-hammer. 

Pesnstlvakia. — The  immense  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
have  long  been  a  principal  source  of  her  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing in  large  quantities  in  clo.se  proximity  to  the  coal  measores,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  unequaled  advantages  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Iron,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  product  of 
her  industry. 

Campanins  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Printz,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marble,  jasper, 
tmtth  tor  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exbt  in  the 
MiMf*!*.  ^gyg  Qf  ^|,g  gure^jgg^  The  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasoret 
of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  eigoined  upon  the  first 
Datch  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam ;  and  the  inhabitanta, 
as  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  ten  years  the  sole  nse  of  any  valuable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Mlnisink,  above  the  Kittatlnoy 
mountains,  where  the  first  Eoropean  settlement  of  equal  extent  on  the 
■oil  of  Pennsylvania  ii  rappoaed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flaU  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  "mtne-holM"  and  an  expensiTe 
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mine  road  thence  to  the  Hadson  remain  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
ancient  occupation. 

William  Penn  mentions,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  North,  in  Jnlj, 
1683,  "  Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places"  in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  abont  that  date,  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  latelj  found,  which  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossj,  and  that  some 
preparations  had  alreadj  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  copper  "  far  exceeding  oars,  being  richer,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour."  "Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, "  lies  the  mines  where  is  copper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  them  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copper  and  iron  above  alluded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Chester  County,  one  of  the  first  counties  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  seat,  it  is  said,  of  the  first  Iron-works  in  the  Province. ' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lands  of  Charles  Pickering, 
an  Englishman  of  property,  who  purchased  the  township  in  Chester 
piekeftaff  County  which,  from  him,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in 
*"P'*""'"^  which  copper  was  mined.  The  proprietor  was,  in  1683,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Felton.  The  Pickering  mine  was  situated  on  Pickering 
Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1705  belonged  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
offered  for  sale  in  1725. 

In  1708,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines. 


(I)  Thomms  mentioni  a  rarietj  of  other  the  great  seat  of  manafactares,  were  Mverml 
minerala,  aa  Umettone,  loadatoDe,  isin-  workers  in  metal.  Silrerimiths  receired 
glass,  "  aod  (that  wonder  of  stones)  the  from  half-a-crown  to  three  shillings  an 
salamander  stooa,  found  near  Braadjrwine,  onnce  for  working  silrer,  "and  for  gold 
rare,  baring  totton  in  reins  within  it  which  eqairalenC"  There  were  braxiers,  pew-  , 
will  not  consume  in  the  Are  though  held  terers,  cutlers,  gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  nail- 
there  a  long  time."  All  thee*  and  numerous  ers,  file-cutters,  watch  and  clock  makers,  and, 
other  interesting  minerals  are  found  in  that  most  useful  of  all,  blacksmiths.  One  of  the 
eonntj.  The  tremolite  abore  referred  to  is  last  named,  his  next  neighbor,  he  states, 
found  in  two  Tariaiks,  ««b«ato«  aod  ami-  earned  with  his  negro  man  50  shillings  a 
anthus,  in  the  taleoM  roeka  of  Oodken  and  day,  bj  working  up  100  Iba.  of  iron  at  6<<.  a 
other  towns.  He  noticed  the  rant  of  water  pound,  the  common  price.  In  the  aoeonnta 
to  hare  the  same  color  as  those  which  issued  of  Penn,  Carsar  Griselm  is  mentioned  as  a 
from  the  tool  mines  in  Wales.  Among  the  goldsmith.  D.  Vaughn,  a  watch-maker,  and 
traderaMU  and  artificers  alreadj  esublished  Francis  Richardson  receired  £2  for  a  pair 
in  the  in&ot  citj,  whkh  waa  dastioad  to  b«  of  Buckles  for  Lntitia. 
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which  the  gOTernor  makes  jet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  worid  bat 
himself  and  Michell,  pray  penetrate  that  matter,  and  let  as  see  the  care 
in  as  large  a  qaantity  as  then  canst."  Oldmixon,  who  published  the  same 
jrear,  mentions  the  deposit  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  Hill,  in  Newcastle 
County  (now  Delaware)  between  Brandywine  and  Christina,  and  that 
samples  of  most  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  county. 

Sir  William  Keith  had  Iron- works  in  that  county,  erected  prerious  to 
nSO,  and  probably  during  his  administration  from  1717  to  1726.  In 
his  scheme  for  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  king  in 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colonies  were  then  in  a  condition,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  supply  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  mach 
copper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  as  she  might  need. 

In  July,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex- 
pectations from  the  Iron-works  forty  miles  up  Schuylkill  are  very  great." 
c«Traii7  The  reference  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  oa 
iroB-woriu.  French  Creek,  in  Coventry  township,  Chester  Coanty.  This 
bloomery  was  built  by  a  person  named  Nntt,  who  made  other  large  im- 
provements  at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  about 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania.* The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
Revolution  by  Col.  Philip  Benner,  who  subsequently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  County.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  three  fires  and  one  hammer  driven  by  the  water- 
power  of  Rock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  then 
in  Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1723,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors,  except  cider  or  beer,  near 
their  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
rania  in  blast.*  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
rarsMM  Lancaster  County,  which  was  set  off  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
^  '^*-  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  connty  has  been 
industriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  German  population  f^om  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  still 
identified  with  its  eitensiTe  iron-manafactures. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  person  named  Kurts,  in  1726.   The  enterprising  family  of  Onabbs  com- 

(t)  D«7'i  n\$U  CoIL  9t  Ptona..  tSi.  (S)  WatMo't  Aaoiia,  IL  4M. 
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menced  operations  ia  1728.     In  a  petitioD  from  some  of  the  iDhabitants 

to  the  Goancil  in  January,  n3(>-37,  prajing  for  a  road  from  the  boroagh 

to  the  Coventry  Works  on  French  Creek,  they  ask  that  one  branch  of  it 

may  go  to  the  new  furnace  called  Redding's,  then  erecting  on  the  same 

creek.'    The  last-named  furnace  was  owned  by  a  company  coo- 
R^4lB|rM4  IT     J 

warwtek  slstiug  of  William  Branson,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 
proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Yanleer, 
and  others.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  abandoned  ultimately  for  want  of 
ore.  Many  of  the  surface  deposits  of  brown  and  other  hematitic  ores  ia 
the  limestone  ralley,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
have  nevertheless  employed  many  furnaces  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  Warwick,  Cornwall,  and  Chestnut  Ilill  ore  beds  in  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  Lancaster  counties,  have  been  long  wrought,  and  yield  each  several 
thousand  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  was  mined  in  colonial  times,  and 
is  worked  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  acres,  and  by  a  shaft  180  feet 
deep.  The  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  has 
a  shaft  of  100  feet.  Many  smaller  banks  are  worked  in  the  slate  and 
limestone  basins  of  those  counties,  and  supply  hematite  ores  of  different 
kinds.  Some  copper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
blast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  was  built  in  1736. 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  such  furnaces  at  the 
present  day,  and,  having  been  reduced  from  9  to  7^  feet  in  the  boshes, 
aiul  consequently  in  its  make  of  iron,  is  still  running  in  other  respects 
unchanged.  It  produced  in  1857,  from  ore  of  the  W^arwick  and  neigh- 
boring mines,  759  tons  of  boiler-plate  iron.  In  1776,  the  W^arwick  and 
Reading  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  for  the  State.  These 
furnaces  were  blown  by  long  wooden  bellows,  propelled  by  water-wheels, 
and  when  in  blaat  made  25  to  30  tons  of  iron  per  week.  The  famous 
Cornwall  Cornwall  cold-blast  furnace,  in  Lebanon  County,  was  built 
'■"•^  about  the  year  1742  by  Mr.  Peter  Grubb,  of  Chester  County. 
It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Warwick  furnace,  and  still  remains  in 
active  use  of  its  original  size.  Its  stack  was  32  feet  high,  21^  feet  square 
at  the  base,  and  1 1  feet  at  the  top.  Its  bellows  were  20  feet  7  inches 
long,  5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breech,  and  14  inches  at  the  insertion 
of  the  nozzle.  Having  been  blown  three  years  by  the  owner,  it  was,  in 
1745,  leased  for  twenty  years,  along  with  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  be* 
longed  to  Mr.  Grubb,  to  twelve  persons,  who  managed  it,  for  a  few  years 
only,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  term  it  was  conducted  by  Jacob  Giles,  a  Quaker  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more.    At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Grubb  managed  it  until 

(1)  Colonial  R««orda. 
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1798,  when  it  became  the  property  of  Robert  Culeman,  who  realized  ft 
Tery  large  fortune  from  it.  All  it«  late  oiriiers  are  said  to  hare  become 
wealthy.  Mr.  Qrubb  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  waa  also  a 
Tery  proGtable  concern,  and  remained,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  still  the 
property  of  the  family.  Mount  Hope  charcoal  furnace,  six  miles  sontli 
Moaat  Hop*  ^^  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  was  bailt  in  1785  or  '86  bj 
fnriwM.  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.  Having  been  scTcral  times  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced in  size,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Grub))S,  who  are  also  the  pro- 
prietors and  managers  of  several  others  in  the  county.  This  furnace 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum,  which  is  abont 
its  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1780  was  £300  Conti- 
nental currency,  and  in  1789  £6  lOs.  Pennsylvania  money,  equivalent  to 
$17.33^.  In  1800,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  $26.67§, 
Henry  B.  Grubb  built  the  Mount  Vernon  furnace  on  the  Conewago, 
which  produced  from  50  to  52  tons  of  good  pig-iron  weekly,  or  aboot 
2,800  tons  per  annum,  by  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  oot.  Thk 
was  recently  using  the  hot-blast,  and  has  the  same  owners  as  the  latt, 
but  stopped  in  1852. 

The  books  of  the  Hopewell  forge,  preserved  since  the  year  1766,  ex- 
hibit, it  is  said,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  an  economy 
itoiM'wau  ^^  management  and  productiveness  which  compare  favorably 
'"''"•  with  its  present  results.  From  this  and  other  evidence,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers,  a  well-informed  and  experienced  iron-master  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  account  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  was  convinced  that  our  early  iron-manufacturers,  even  before 
the  separation,  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  skill  as  prevailed 
at  that  time  in  England,  and  that  their  furnaces,  in  1788,  were  in  sixe 
and  construction  not  much  inferior  to  many  charcoal  ftimacea  of  the 
present  day.  The  abundance  of  wood,  obtained  at  a  merely  nomioal 
cost  in  the  process  pf  clearing  the  lands  for  tillage,  waa  an  important 
element  in  the  cheap  production  of  pig-iron.  The  ores  which  snpplied 
these  furnaces  principally  l)elonged  to  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  ores, 
which,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  occnpy  vast  areas,  and  have 
fed  a  multitude  of  furnaces,  some  of  them,  aa  we  hate  seen,  among  the 
oldest  in  the  country,  in  several  of  Uie  New  England  States,  in  Neir 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Entering  Pennsylvania  near  Eatton,  theee  oret 
occnpy,  in  a  much  smaller  extent,  Uie  gneissoid  formation  of  the  SoBth 
moantaln  range,  whose  ragged  hilU  were  everywhere  clothed  with  denat 
forests,  requiring  only  the  cost  of  felling  and  charring.  The  most  aban- 
r«niwdi  ^'^^  deposit  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  at  the 
"'***'  Cornwall  mine,  which  is  also  one  of  great  richness.     This  vast 

body  of  ore  furnishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  cent  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  freqaent  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
yields  iron  ore  at  aboat  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  qnalitj,  or 
the  argillaceous  oxjd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Schajlkill  and  its  branches,  aided  bj  ample  water-power  and  fael  at 
hand,  and  labor  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  early  German  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  indostry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  the  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remaneratlre  price,  and  to  establish  the  early 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  department  of  industry. 

At  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  in  1745.  As  the  property  of  one  of 
the  Colemans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnetic  ore, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Hope  and  several  other  works ;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bed  is  owned  by  different  persons, 
and  is  worked  as  an  open  quarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  was 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Benezet  &  Co.,  of 
Eiitsi>«th  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
vnraM*.  Henry  "William  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigel  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  property  and  much  skill  and  enterprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  times.  At  the  Til- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  Lancaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  1T62,  he 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  this  place,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  the  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  ShaeOerstown,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  "  Steigel's  Folly."  Becoming  involved,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  bis  property  passed  into  other  hands.  He  after- 
ward superintended  the  Iron-works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  iron-masters  of  that  day,  who  became  the 
proprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  tlje  family,  which  has  been  extensively  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
voars  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previous  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast. 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Steigel, 
relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
coanties.'     The  Speedwell   forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

(I)  Tb«M  wer«  proliably  the  hub*  m  th«  of  0«raaatovii»  lome  of  which  were  emtt  ftt 
"  Jftmb  atoret"  aad*  bj  Chrutopher  Sower,     or  near  Laneutor.    They  were,  it  is  pn>b« 
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Coonty,  DOW  abandoned,  was  bailt  in  1750,  and  one  in  Martic  township, 
still  used  with  the  addition  of  a  steel-furnace,  in  1755.  Windsor  forget 
S(«tir«i'»  ^^  ^''®  Conestoga,  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Lancaster,  are 
*'*"*^  still  older,  baring  been  built  in  1745,  and  since  rebuilt.  SeTe* 
ral  others  were  erected  on  that  stream  during  the  next  fifty  years,  tIz., 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  1760,  and  Spring  forge,  three  miles 
from  the  former,  in  1793.  Brooke  forge,  on  the  Pequea,  dates  from  1795, 
and  Newmarket  forge,  in  Lebanon  County,  is  of  the  same  age.  Sally 
Ann  charcoal  blast-furnace,  on  the  Tacony,  fire  miles  sooth  of  Kotz- 
towD,  was  first  blown  in  1791 ;  the  Joanna,  on  Hay  creek,  in  1794 ;  and 
Mary  Ann  furnace,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Trexlerstown,  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  borough  of  Lan- 
caster, 1 7  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and,  in  or  near  it^ 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barreU.  In  1798,  the  coanty 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  about  1,200  tons  of  pig  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  county, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  have  been  mined  either 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn.  In  Chiques  ridge,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  were  once 
met  with. 

Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
u.p  Penn,  Mr.  Allen,  and  others  were  interested,  and  that  the 

•"*''•'■''"•  company  thought  it  could  be  advantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Schuylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  some  small 
shares,  and  proposed  to  lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he  m- 

ftbU,  Um  fint  ttOTM  owk  in  Aaeriea,  and  improrcd  bj  Coast  Banfiird,  a  mAItc  of 

U9  dMcribcd  m  limilar  in  eonstruotion  to  N«»  II«mp«hlr«,  who  alao  invMtlg»Ml  tkt 

Um  box  fonn  of  tbo  old  ten  plait  (tovot  lubject  of  heatinf  hoiuM  bjr  attaai  ooaroytA 

«bi«h  aoporMdod  tbtm,  bat  lh«jr  w«r«  wiib.  in  molal  pipM,  whieb,  kboal  Um  aiddl*  of 

«al  »  pip*  or  orta.    Tboy  woro  Mt  la  tbo  tbo  U*t  Mnturj,  waa  propOMd  by  WUUaa 

•Ido  or  "Jamb"  of  tbo  kitehon  firo-plaoo,  and  Cook,  of  llaoebaatMr.    Our  bardy  aaoavtan, 

paatod  Ibrougb  ib«  wall  lo  aa  to  prvMol  lb*  bowtrrr,  dap«ada4  Httia  oa  atora*,  wklali 

baok  aad  ia  tbo  adjuloinx  room.     Thia,  war*  not  in  gaaafal  Uf  ia  dvaHiaga  aaltl 

tkovfh    ofUa   rod    bot,    bat    Imporfootljr  aoar  tbo  praaaal  aoatary,  aad  etUI  latar  ta 

wanaod  tbo  room,  wblob,  tboosb    aaall,  cbaroboa.     Caaaoa  alovaa  wara,  ia   1782, 

vara  laaa  latpwrriooa  to  eold  air  tbaa  tboaa  providod  aa  aa  artlela  ot  Imxmrj  for  Cbriat 

of  tbo  praaaat  imj.  Dr.  Fraoklia  pabUabad,  Cbnreb,  Pbiladalpbia.    Tbo  mir^glkt  atovo 

ia  1744,  witb  a  eoppor-plato  illaatratfoa,  aa  ia  aaid  to  baro  boaa  iatroatod  hj  laaae  Orr, 

•aaavat  of  tbo  opoa  atova,  or  "  aowljr  ia-  of  Now  Uaaipobiia,  who  diad  U  IS44,  at 

vaatad     PanaayUaaia    Firo    plaoo,    Ae.,"  tbt  ago  of  ttij. 
wbieb  boars  Ua  aaia.  Tboj  war*  aAarvard 
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Muted,  bat  declined  to  ielL  Hr.  Morris  belieTed  the  ritriolic  water  of 
the  mia*  conld  also  be  toroed  to  accoaot  This  mine  was  discovered  bj 
ft  German  named  Tersej,  aboot  the  jear  1732,  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  Goremor  Hamilton  and  others.  An  account 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1756  commnnicated  by  John  Rieltj,  M.  D., 
to  P.  Collinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
in  the  4th  Volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  648. 
The  mining  operations  were  discontinued  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  them.  In  1797,  proposals  were  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  by  Benjamin  Uenfrey  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  included.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  interested 
in  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
work.' 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  rery  early 
erected,  and  others  were  built  on  that  and  the  Perkiomen  before  the 
p^„,j^^^  Revolution.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
^^**"'''-  north  of  Norristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  built  in 
1733,  and  Glasgow  forge,  on  the  former,  just  within  Berks  County,  in 
1750.  The  Oley  charcoal -furnace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  furnace  in  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799. 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bloomery  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown,  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
j,,^,  1790,  and  are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 

^'••^-  Pine  Creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
County  had  in  1798  six  furnaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  in  Reading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny.  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land-owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  countira. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Burlington  in  the 
days  of  Penn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  Schuylkill,  which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  which  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  by  him  and  afterward  by 
his  son,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  General's  head -quarters. 
The  forge  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  cotton  factory  stands  near 
its  site.  The  family  of  its  proprietor  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-works  in  the  Province.     There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 

(1)  PMMylvuU  ArebiTM,  ii.  311. 
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Yellow  Springs,  which  hare  also  disappeared.  The  Cheltenham 
Rollinff-mill  of  Rowland  &  Hunt,  on  Tacony  Creek,  was  established 
in  1790. 

In  addition  to  the  rery  early  Iron-works  in  Chester  County,  already 
mentioned,  and  probably  others,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  waa, 
f^^^  no  doubt,  the  first  in  the  Province,  was  built  in  1746  in  Thom- 

roiuif-aiu.  ijjjpy  township  by  John  Taylor,  and  was  in  operation  from 
that  time  to  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  such  establishments  was 
called  for  by  Parliament.' 

A  bloomery  forge  was  erected  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  two  miles  north  of  Downingtown,  in  1785.  It  is  still  in  nae,  and 
is  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  forge.  Springton  forge,  five  miles  north 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  built  five  years  later;  the  Hibemia 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  four  miles  north  of  Coatesville,  on  the  west 
branch,  in  1792;  and  Rokeby  rolling-mill  on  Buck  Run,  four  milei  tooth 
of  Coatesville,  in  1795.  Chester  County  had,  three  years  later,  dx 
forges,  estimated  to  make  about  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually. 

In  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by  Penn  in 
1682,  a  furnace  and  forges  are  said  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
Dnrbam  ycars  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  purchased  a  large 
*'**-  tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limits  of  the  famous  "  In« 

dian  Walk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Kaston  hills,  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  chiefly  a  mag- 
netic oxyd,  occurring  in  lodes  or  reins,  in  some  places  of  considerabto 
thickness,  in  gneissic  and  quartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primary 
with  the  sand  and  limestone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argillaceous 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  form,  which,  for  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  about  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  old 
Durham  mine,  on  the  hill  south  of  Durham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  old 
furnace  have  been  long  abandoned,  although  the  ore  and  iron  are  boCh 
said  to  have  been  of  excellent  quality.     It  is  not  known  whether  a  de« 


(I)  PcnatjlranU  ArebtTM,  W.  57.    ThU  Tht  Sharif  of  PbUadfllphU  Coaaty  r*. 

WM  lb«  only  ••ubIUhment  of  the  kind  r«-  t«ni«<i  on«  plating  fbrg*  to  work  iritli  • 

tarntd  \>y  lh«  fhvriflT*  of  Ibo  eonntiM  andor  Ult^bunmar,  vbieb  «m  in  Byhmtf  t*WB« 

onib,  in  ob*di»n««  to  tbo  proolaaatioa  of  tbip.    It  wm  tbo  onljr  oat  in  tbo  Proving*, 

Oovtrnor  lUmlllon,  mwio  oa  Ifltb  Aagaf^  and  b«lonf»d  to  Joha  H«ll,  bat  bad  aol 

17iA,  In  eonromlljr  witb  tbo  A«t  of  Partia-  boon  in  bm  for  twolrt  menlbt.   la  tbo  oaaM 

nont  roqairiag  eortileatet  of  all  rolling  or  eoanly  wero   two   vloel-fbraaMa,  tboM  of 

•llttlag    ailU,  platiag   forgo*,  aod   alool-  Willioia  nranvon  aad  Stopboa  Paackal,  both 

faraaooa  arootad  la  tb*  Cdoaio*  provloaa  la    PhiUiielphi*.      PaMbal't   fawaaa  was 

to  Jaa*  94  of  tkat  jroar— aa  Aet  wbieb  nvt  bnilt  for  tbat  parpooo  la  th*  Ttar  1747,  oa  a 

wita  aiaoh  oypaalUaa  ia  Poana^Uaala  and  lot  at  tbo  nortbwaot  aoraar  af  Sigbtb  aa4 

MawaobaaatHi  Walaat  atraoia. 
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ficiencj  of  ore,  iU  hard  and  obstinate  character,  or  a  want  of  fnel  caased 
the  mines  to  be  negiected.  The  present  Durham  steam-furnace,  and,  the 
Philipsbarg,  Crane,  and  other  large  steam^fumaces  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
Dse  anthracite,  which  more  easiij  and  cheaply  overcomes  the  resistance 
of  the  compact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neighborhood,  and  those  of  central 
New  Jersey,  where  most  of  the  companies  also  hare  mines  of  magnetic 
ore,  which  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricultural  produce  to 
market,  iu  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  barge  was  contrived  at 
oariMA  Durham,  about  the  year  1750,  and  thence  known  as  the  "  Durham 
****^  boat."  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  with  fifteen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
water.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  and  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
much  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportation. 
Pig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
shillings  a  ton,  wheat  At  Id.  a  bushel,  and  flour  at  2«.  Sd.  a  barrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  Easton,  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1778,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  Robert  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 
Ck«hc»  ®f  ^00  per  cent  on  the  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 
*•**•■  previous.     In  the  following  January,  the  same  person  informed 

the  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
neighborhood  for  £300  per  ton.  It  was  stated,  about  the  same  time, 
that  iron-masters  could  give  one  ton  of  bar-iron  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumberland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  be  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
y„^  of  the  South  mountain,  previous  to  the  Revolution.     Spring 

*'**"*'^-  forge  in  York  County,  built  in  1790,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammers,  but  is  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  year,  the  Pine  Grove  hot* 
blast  charcoal  furnace,  of  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
Canb^riaad  Mountain  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  fourteen 
CoMir-  miles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  fed  by  browu 
hematite,  obtained  near  it.  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  James,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Virginia.  Holly  hot-blast  furnace,  on  the 
same  stream  with  the  Pine  Grove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1795,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, on  the  main  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Grove,  was 
erected  in  1794.  It  uned  hematite  ore  from  Dillston,  near  the  York 
County  line,  where  a  prolific  vein  exists. 
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William  Denning,  a  hlacksmith  of  Camberland  Conntj,  daring  the 
Revolution  endeavored  to  serve  his  country  by  the  constractkm  of  » 
c«ri«ii«  wrought-iron  cannOh  of  curious  description.  One  of  theae  b 
csaaoa.  ^^^  ^q  (jf^y^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  at  the  battle 
of  the  Brandywine,  and  to  be  preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
monument  of  his  ingenuity  and  patriotism,  and  another  unfinished 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal.' 

The  first  furnace  built  in  Franklin  County  iras  the  Moant  Pleaaant 
furnace,  in  the  Path  Valley,  four  miles, south  of  London.  It  was  erected 
Vrankiu  ^^^  *'^^^'"  ^^'^  peace  of  1783,  by  three  brothers,  William,  Ben- 
*^'"''-  jarain,  and  George  Chambers,  sons  of  Col.  Benjamin  Cbambers* 
from  whom  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  derives  its  nuue.  The  elder 
Chambers,  with  fuur  brothers  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  more  than  fifty 
years  before  adventured  as  Pioneers  of  the  Conocheague  settlements. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  burned  soon  after  his  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Charabcrsburg  and  during  his  temporary  absence, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  of  the  nails  it  contained, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  having  any  such  article  aboat  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  the  frontier  sottlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  erected  the  forge,  all  the  nails,  mill  irons,  iron 


(t)  Tb«M  ringalar  pivcM  of  ordn«ne« 
wer«  load*  "of  wron^ht  iron  (Uvm,  boop«4 
like  a  barrel,  with  bands  of  the  tame  ma- 
tarial,  ezeepling  there  were  foar  lajere  of 
•Utm  breaking  Joint,  all  or  which  were 
flraily  bonnd  together,  and  then  boxed  and 
breeched  like  other  cannon."  An  oliituary 
notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  Mifflin  town- 
•hip,  In  1830,  at  the  age  of  94,  lUtea  that  he 
was  an  artifleer  in  the  rerolutionary  army, 
and  thai  hia  ««•  the  "only  raoceesful  at- 
tempt ever  made  la  the  world  to  manafac* 
tare  wroaght'iron  cannon,  one  of  which  he 
eompleted  in  M iddleeex,  I*enn*jlrania,  and 
eomnteneed  another,  and  larger  one,  at 
Moant  Iluiljr,  but  eoald  get  no  one  to  aatUt 
htm  who  could  atand  the  beat,  which  la  aaid 
to  bare  been  so  great  a«  "  to  melt  the  lead 
hatlone  on  bit  elotbee."  The  firitiah,  it  l« 
•dded,  offared  a  etated  aannitjr,  and  a  large 
■am  to  the  penon  who  would  inatruet  them 
In  the  maonflMture  of  that  article,  but  tha 
patriotic  blackamilh  preferred  obacuritj  and 
porerty  in  hia  own  briavad  eovatrj,  thoogh 
tha  eoaatry  for  whieh  k*  had  doM  to  mmtk 
h^  her  pom  olowd  lima  Um  vttana  m1- 


dier,  nntll  near  the  cloee  of  hia  long  Ufa. 
Barber  A  Howaa,  HiaU  Coll.,  N.  J. 

A  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Pbiladclphia,  afterward 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lantema  for 
light-honaea,  and  work  for  aagar-mtUa,  ata.* 
alao  made  wrought-iron  eanoon,  daring  tha 
war,  "  of  a  sew  eonetnMtioB,  laraatad  hjT 
him." 

A  atill  rarer  apecimen  of  field  artlllaqf  was 
exhibited  at  Port  Henry,  on  the  Wbaaliag 
creak,  in  1777.  A  large  party  of  ladiaaa, 
aoon  after  nightfall,  adraaeed  within  alxty 
yarda  of  the  fort,  with  a  hollow  maple  log. 
conrerted  into  a  field  piece,  by  ploggiag 
one  end  with  a  block  of  wood,  aad  aa»e« 
paaaing  it  ft-om  cod  to  aad  with  Iraa  ebalM^ 
Arom  a  blackamilh'a  ahop,  logira  Uatrtagth. 
It  waa  hearily  charged  with  powdar,  aad 
filled  to  the  muiale  with  hits  of  atoaa,  doge 
of  Iron,  etc.,  and  waa  earaftelly  leveM  al 
tha  gate  of  the  fort.  Oa  applying  tha  aatoli 
it  burat  into  fragmeala,  kllliag  aad  voaad- 
ing  aereral  of  the  Indians,  who  aMaifiwtad 
tholr  disappolatment  in  a  load  ygll.  Aater- 
dsMiiVaaasr.iLSll. 
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vures,  and  hoasehold  atendls,  were  transported  from  the  seaboard  to 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necessaries,  at  much  expense,  upon  ^ack-horses,  over  the  mgged 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  bj  hostile  In- 
dians, and  more  civilized  freebooters.  Chatubersburg  lay  upon  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hatchets,  and  iron-wares  of  various 
kinds  were  important  articles  of  trafiBc.  Hence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  aa  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  near  the  frontiers  may  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  by  means  of  the  furnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Iron  there.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  1 843.  CoL  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  throughout  the  Revolu- 
tion, also  erected,  soon  after  the  war,  a  forge  at  Loudon,  and  with  his 
8«D-in-Iaw,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  Soundwell  forge, 
sixteen  miles  from  Chambersburg,  was  built  in  1790,  but  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceoos  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  the 
Blue  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
MUdi*  p«u-  mineral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
•yuuu  ^jjg  jj^g^  century.  In  the  Taluable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley's  recent 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  the  Maria  forge,  on  Pohopoco  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  Couuty,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1753.  Having  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
service.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
ments in  the  country  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  triljes  in  the 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  unpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises. 
AmUrmcit«  Thc  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
'"'^  counties,  lies  in  the  exhaustless  riches  of  their  anthracite  coal 

fields,  which  were  discovered  about  the  year  1791.'    In  1826,  a  furnace 

(1)  The  In*  MaaoflMtarar't  Onida,  etc.,  indnstriftl  hutory,  not  only  of  Carbon  Co., 
bj  J.  P.  L«cl«7,  Scfl.  of  Um  Aaerican  Iron  but  of  the  Union,  and  one  especiallj  af- 
AMoeiation,  and  pobluhed  under  the  aathor-  feeting  the  iron-mannfacture,  ii  laid  to 
itj  of  the  same.  We  are  indebted  to  thia  hare  been  the  accidental  difcorery 
Tolame  for  many  partienlara  retpecling  the  of  a  eolitary  hunter,  Philip  Giater.  Re- 
orea  and  iron-worka  meniioood  in  thia  chap-  turning  late,  after  a  day  of  fmitJeM  hunting 
tcr.  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  to  his  cabin  on  tha 

(2)  This  aiost  important  tTeat   ia    the  hills,  while  crossing    the    Maaeh    Chunk 
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waa  bnilt  or  refitted,  at  Maucb  Chuak,  to  smelt  iron  with  this  coaL 
But,  like  many  other  earlier  and  later  attempts,  did  not  sacceed.  The 
first  ejcperimeat  in  this  couutry  which  fully  established  the  practicabilitj 


BoanUin  h«  itambled  apon  a  black  inb- 
•uao«,  which,  from  tnutiUonarjr  aoeoanu, 
b«  tiupccted  to  b«  "  iton*  coal."  Ilariog 
■bown  it  to  Col.  Weifs,  residing  at  Fort 
Allen,  it  waa  bjr  him  tabmitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  lereral  peraons  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  John  Miobola*,  Michael  Ilillogaa,  and 
Charlee  Cist  of  the  city,  with  Mr.  Weisa, 
aaaoeiated  themtelvM  bjr  the  name  of  "  The 
Lehigh  Coal  Mine  Company,"  and,  without 
a  charter,  took  np  eereral  thousand  acres 
near  the  spot,  but  did  not  open  the  mine. 
The  coal  waa,  howerer,  used  by  blacksmiths 
to  some  extent,  until  1808,  when  an  ark  load 
of  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  was  taken 
to  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  William  Turabull, 
the  proprietor  of  a  western  furnace,  and  sold 
to  the  water-works  for  the  use  of  the  Centre 
square  steam-engine,  but  it  was  discarded  as 
unmanageable.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
when  bituminous  coal  was  at  a  high  price, 
the  mine  was  opened  by  J.  Cist,  C.  Miner, 
and  J.  U.  Chapman,  but  was  again  neglected 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  price  of 
eoal  declined.  The  mines  were  then  leased 
to  different  persona.  About  the  same  time, 
aome  cart-loads  of  anthracite  from  the 
Sobuylkill  Talley,  where  it  had  been  dis- 
oorered,  and  also  used  as  early  as  1795,  by 
A  blacksmith  named  Whetstone,  but  rainly 
r*eonm«ndo4  to  public  attention,  were 
brooght  to  Philadelphia  by  Mesara.  Shoe- 
naker  A  Allen.  The  owner  narrowly  ea- 
oaped  proseeation  for  swindling  by  thoee  who 
had  made  nnsaeoasanil  trials  of  the  "stone." 
A  Bor*  •aeoMafW  attempt  waa  made  by 
Maawt.  Blahop  A  Mellon,  at  their  rolling 
bUI  in  Delaware  County,  and  WhiU  A 
Hasard,  proprietor*  of  a  wire-mill  at  the 
Falls  of  Sehnylklll,  hearing  of  their  raeeaaa, 
tried  a  eart-load,  bat  could  not  raise  a  baat. 
Hariog  triad  a  aeeond  load,  with  bo 
batter  aaeeaes,  the  workmen  cloaed  the  fhr- 
aaaa  aad  went  away.  One  of  them,  retura- 
lag  Mstdentally  soon  after,  found  the  ftor- 
>•••  ia  a  white  heat    The  aaa  vara  aaa- 


moned,  and  four  pareela  of  iron  were  baatad 
and  rolled  without  renewing  the  fire.  Tlia 
plan  of  "letting  it  alone"  waa  rapaatad, 
with  like  auoeess,  and  ita  sUli^  bacaBa 
thenceforth  established. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  James,  of  Philadelphia, 
employed  it  as  fuel  from  the  year  1S04,  and 
waa  one  of  the  first  to  use  it  for  that  par- 
pose,  and  to  recommend  it  to  others  in  tha 
cily.  Anthracite  had,  however,  been  osed 
sereral  years  before  the  Revolution,  ia 
smiths'  forges  in  Wilkesbarre,  and  a  grate  for 
burning  it  in  dwellings  waa  devised  iKf 
Judge  Fell,  of  that  place,  in  1808.  Bat  0. 
Evans  preceded  both  with  the  "  lamiaoaa* 
grate  stove  for  ooai,  with  tale  UghU,  par 
tented  in  1800. 

Some  early  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wetherell,  at  his  lead  works  in  Phila- 
delphia, to  generate  steam  (Vx>m  anthracita, 
but  without  much  success.  It  was  first  a«* 
eomplished,  it  ia  said.  In  1825,  at  tha 
PhcBnixville  Iron-works,  in  Cheater  County. 

For  the  development  of  thia  Boat  impor- 
tant  branch  of  her  mineral  raaoareat,  Peaa- 
aylvania  early  projected  the  eoastmetloa  of 
her  system  of  internal  improvemanta.  Tha 
practicability  of  uniting  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  rivers,  was  first  suggested,  it 
is  said,  by  William  Peon,  ia  1890,  before 
any  snch  thing  aa  a  canal  or  turnpike  ex- 
isted in  England.  Tha  Baasara  waa  also 
argad  by  Drs.  Rillenboasa  aad  Smith,  who, 
aa  early  aa  1702,  surveyed  aad  lovalad  a  roata 
for  a  canal  between  the  Swatara  aad  Talpo- 
boeken  creeks.  Robert  Morria^  Sohatt 
Faltoa,  Matthew  Carey,  aad  Baaj  othar 
amiaoat  eitliaas  afterward  aaad  Ihair  !•• 
fiuence  to  the  same  end.  The  aaaal  ooapaay 
waa  not  incorporated  aatil  1791,  aad  aa- 
olher  the  following  year,  which  two  wara 
Baited  in  1811,  as  tha  Union  Caaal  Oaa- 
pany,  authorised  to  exlead  their  work  frOB 
Philadelphia  to  Lake  Brio.  Tha  work, 
which  waa  eompletod  ahoat  ISSIt  99tmt  a 
pact  of  ihe  roau  tarvayad  M  yaara  halbf«k 
aad  tha  ftral  avar  aarvayad  la  tha  aoloaia*. 
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of  employing  anthracite  in  the  niannfacturo  of  iron,  was  made  in  the 
Pioneer  hot-blaitt  steam-furnace  of  Mr.  William  Lyman  of  Boston,  at  Potts- 
r«n4  Anthrm- ^''''®>  '"  ScHuvllcill  County,  built  in  1837,  about  the  time  that 
«um  irvs.  |}j^  numerous  attempts  made  in  England  and  France  resulted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  Iron-works,  in 
South  Wales.  The  Pioneer  furnace  was  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and 
Benjamin  Perry,  an  experienced  and  skillful  English  furnace  manager, 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  aided  by  Mr.  David 
Thoma.s,  now,  or  recently,  of  the  great  Crane  Works  on  the  Lehigh. 
It  was  blown  in  early  in  October,  1839,  and  a  continuous  blast  of 
ninety  days,  with  pure  anthracite  and  argillaceous  ore  alone,  without 
any  old  metal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  except  in  the  first  ignition,  secured  to 
the  proprietor  a  premium  of  $5,000,  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Baughmau,  Guiteaa,  &  Co.,  had  in 
operation,  at  Manch  Chunk,  a  furnace  making  iron,  which  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  ton,  which  about  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the 
furnace.  These  successes,  occurring  at  a  time  when  this  country  wa.s 
importing  annually  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  worth  of  Iron,  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron,  excited  unusual  expectations  of 
profit  and  general  benefit  among  all  classes.  Deposits  of  Iron  were 
everywhere  sought  for,  and  other  furnaces  were  built  to  use  the  anthra- 
cite. The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  offered  a  premium  for  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  upon  their  lands,  by  allowing  any  who  found  it  to 
make  use  of  the  same  for  five  years,  at  ten  cents  per  ton.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  &  Co.,  built,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, one  or  two  of  the  extensive  furnaces  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  soon  after,  the  large  furnaces  of  Reeves  &  Whitaker,  at  Phcenix- 
Tille,  were  altered  to  make  use  of  anthracite. 

In  Luzerne  County,  where  this  description  of  coal  was  earlier  found 
and  employed  by  smiths  and  others  as  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
Lnierne  sbout  the  year  1778,  on  the  Nanticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
coanty.  ^f  ^jjg  Wyoming  Valley,  by  John  and  Mason  F.  Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  fire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  little  expense  and  trouble.  The  bar-iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  in  the  township  of  Newport,  was  of  saperior  quality,  and 

The  L«bigh  Company,  and  Lehigh  Narigt-  in  thrM  months,  in  1827,  was  the  first  in  the 

tion  Companies  were  formed  in  1818,  and  United  State;,  ezeept  one  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

mnited  under  one  charter  in  1822,  and  were  The  Reading  Railroad,  and  other  internal 

the  foandation  of  the  Lehigh  Co«]  A  Naviga-  improvements  of  later  date,  and  high  cost, 

tion  Company.  prore  alike  thoTaloe  of  her  mineral  wealth. 

The   Railroad,   fonr  mile*  lonf,  to  the  and  the  pablic  spirit  of  her  oitisens. 
Bammit  mines  at  Ifaneh  Chook,  eompleted 
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WM,  for  some  time,  the  sole  dependence  of  smiths  in  the  Talley.  The  Iron 
WM  sold  by  the  proprietoc.  Col  W.  Lee,  in  1828,  shortly  before  the 
works  were  abandoned,  at  $128  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  Another  bloomery 
forfre  was  erected  on  Roaring  brook,  near  Scranton,  in  1789,  by  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sutton.  It  continued  to  make 
bar-iron  and  blooms  from  the  carbonate  ores  of  the  Lackawano* 
valley,  nntU  1828. 

The  first  use  of  the  anthracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  grate^  appears  to 
hare  been  made  at  Wilkcsbarre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  basin.  In  a  com* 
riMoMof  noQQication  to  Silliman's  Journal,  by  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  dated 
MihrMiu.  ^^y^  1330^  it  jg  stated  that,  as  early  as  1768  or  69,  this  coal  waa 
first  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  used  by  black- 
smiths in  the  neighborhood,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Judge 
Obailiah  Qore,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  of  Wilke.sbarre,  by  whom  it 
was  first  employed  in  that  way.  Mr.  Fell  also  made  use  of  it,  he  says, 
about  the  year  1788,  in  a  nailery,  and  in  1808,  contrived  a  grate  for  bum- 
ing  it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  which  he  believes  he  preceded  all  others 

Throughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Pennsylvania,  from  the 

Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  variety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  io 

deposits  or  outcrops,  in  the  limestone  and  shale  valleys  be- 

Or»«  of  MO-  ,  .  ,  «  1  .,1         ^  I  .  »       ~ 

tni  Penoayt-  twcen  the  uumcrous  ridges  of  hills.  Brown  hematite,  red  fossil 
ore,  and  the  argillaceous  oxydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc.,  in  connection  with  mineral  mod  veg^ 
table  fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  industry  of  these  fine  valleys,  which 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  tiie 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Northumberland  and  Union  Counties, 
red  fossiliferous  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abondant, 
and,  with  the  coal  in  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  number  of  anthradta 
furnaces,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
many  charcoal  furnaces,  producing  Iron  of  superior  quality.  These  ores 
consist  principally  of  the  perozyd  associated  with  oxyd  of  mang^ese, 
alumina,  silica,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and 
yield  from  23  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  Juniata  valley,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewistown,  is  rich  in  these  descripUons  of  ore, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  the  quantity  and  qaalitj  of  its  iron.  At 
the  base  of  Tnssey's  mountain,  and  in  other  situations  in  Huntingdon 
and  .Mifflin  counties,  fossil  ore  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

Huntingdon  County,  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  attention  to  its  lead  ores,  in  tlie 
Frmaktu  Bald  Eagle  or  Sinking  Spring  valley,  between  Canoe  and  War. 
im4  MiM.  j^Qp  ridges.  There  is  evidence  of  extensive  explorations  having 
been  made  in  the  valley  at  an  early  period,  probably  by  the  French,  whose 
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object  was  the  discoTery  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

During  the  scarcity  of  lead,  in  1T78,  General  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Uusbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
had  knowledge  of  a  mine  of  lead,  near  Frankstown,  on  land  formerly 
Bonreyed  for  the  Penn  family  Within  a  month  or  two,  Col.  Roberdeao, 
and  a  company,  encouraged  by  the  State,  undertook  to  work  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  logs  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  up|>€r  mine.  Several  regular  shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col  Roberdeau,  in  May,  1779,  for  500  lbs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  most  productive  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  first  sunk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neighborhood,  and  the  intrusion  of  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  business  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Carron  Iron-works,  but  was  given  up  on  account  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  used  in  flu.xing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  & 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  Bald  Eagle  ridge  near  Frankstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferotis  ore  crops  out  and  .supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  foundery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Bedford  furnace,  in  Aughwick  valley,  four  miles 
tint  fanMe  so^th  of  Shirlcysburg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
w2I*^"*  ^^^  town  of  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  upon  its  site.  But 
*»*'*•  other  furnaces  and  forges  have  taken  its  place,  to  an  extent 
which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  on  account  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  Huntingdon  Furnace,  which  has  been  the  parent  of  many  others, 
was  built  in  1795-6,  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  charcoal 
furnace  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  Gloninger,  of 
Lebanon,  George  Aushutz,  of  Huntingdon,  Peter  Shoeuberger,  of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubbs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  commenced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acres  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  pair  of 
oxen.     The  original  .«;-  1  to  be  a  bad  one,  and  a  second  furnace 

was  erected  at  the  pr>  ation.     It  was  managed  with  that  care, 

economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Germans  to  achieve 
success  with  the  most  slender  resonrces.     From  the  proceeds  and  profitf 
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of  this  furnace,  in  Ume  arose  the  Tyrone  Iron-work«,  consitttng  of  two 
forges,  bnilt  in  1804,  rolling-raill,  slitting-mill,  nail-works,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  woodland  attached.  The  Tjrone 
forges  again  produced  the  Bald  Eagle  charcoal  furnace,  and  a  forge  on 
Spruce  creek.  The  Coleraiue  forges,  three  in  number,  three  miles  sontb- 
cast  of  Spruce  creek,  belonging  to  the  same  owners  as  the  last,  were 
built  in  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forges  on  the  little  Juniata,  in  1800. 
The  county,  which  then  included  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  four  furnaces  and 
six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  1837,  to  sixteen  furnaces,  and 
twenty-four  forges,  and  one  rolling-mill,  making  13,750  tons  of  pig-iron, 
and  9,309  tons  of  blooms  annually.  The  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Blair 
County,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  country  to  use  gas  for  the 
production  of  steam. 

The  first  forge  in  Centre  County  was  built  about  the  year  1790  bj 
General  Philip  Bonner,  who,  for  several  years  following  the  war  of  Inde- 
ontra  pendcnue,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Coventry  forge 
^°'"^'  in  Chester  County,  and  in  1790  purchased  the  present  site  of 
Rock  furnace  in  Bellefonte.  To  the  first  forge  he  subsequently  added  a 
second  forge,  a  furnace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  his  example  stimulated 
his  neighbors  in  the  development  of  the  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  county. 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
most  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  packing,  or  by  carriage  over  almost 
impassable  roads,  and  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
munication with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  supplying  the  Western  Talley 
with  Iron  and  nails.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competition 
the  trade  in  what  he  designated  "Juniata  Iron."  He  thus  opened  op  a 
market  that  has  become  one  of  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its  original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  first  Iron  manufacturer.  The  Centre  cold-blast  famaee,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1790. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  existeiioo 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  extM- 
sive  Iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  liUesbarg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron-works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
aAer  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
porUtion  by  tlie  ordinary  methods,  amounting  in  1781  to  |S49  per  ton 
from  Philadelphia  to  Prcsqo*  Isle  (now  Erie),  led  to  the  earij  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  tlie  Wettera 
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counties.  The  first  furnace  west  of  the  Alleghanies  is  said  to  hare  been 
built  hj  Tambull  A  Mannie,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jacob's  Creek,  be- 
r\m  fur-  tween  Fayette  and  Westmoreland  counties,  fifteen  miles  above 
^rth/AuL  '^  entrance  into  the  Youghiogeny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
KiMai««.  Jq  Xovember  1,  1790,  and  produced  a  superior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  castings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event  was  justly  considered  one  of  much  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  ordered  balls  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 

Fairchance  charcoal  blast-furnace,  seven  miles  south  of  Uniontown, 
belonging  to  F.  U.  Oliphant,  was  built  in  1794.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
bnt  the  steam-furnace  (and  rolling-mill)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  built  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forge  was  also  built  near  the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixty  years  or  more,  but  it  is  no 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  (also  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  blast-furnace  in 
Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  forge  on  Licking  River,  near  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  possibly  the  first  in  that  State.  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thirty  miles  from  Uniontown,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  elder  Mr.  Oliphant  as  early  as  1777(?).  At  Browns- 
yille,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
WMurm  century,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 
navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  AUeghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  by  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Ilagerstown 
in  Maryland.' 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  quantities  of 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  coke  and  anthracite  from  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  West. 

(1)  AmericMi  PioBMr.  (3)  Ibid.  L  3S«. 
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The  coal  of  this  neighborhood  had  long  been  known  to  be  g^ood  and 
plentirul.  A  rein  near  the  town  took  fire  about  1765,  and  was  boming 
sixteen  years  afterward. 

The  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
"  great  seam  "  was  struck,  was  granted  in  lots  extending  as  (ar  as  the 
piitobnnr  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  each,  by  the  Penns,  about  the  year 
*^' """*"«  1784.  The  tract  had  been  purchased  by  them  some  years 
before  for  the  Pittsburg  Manor  fur  $10,000,  and  was  that  year  laid  oat 
in  town  and  out  lots.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coa),  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  field,  along  with  that  received  by 
slackwater  and  rail  from  the  neighboring  counties,  give  Pittsburg  a  large 
export  trade  and  superior  advantages  for  working  np  by  steam-power 
the  crude  iron  of  the  West  into  a  multitude  of  forms  for  the  supply  of 
the  whole  western  country. 

Furnaces,  founderics,  rolling-mills,  nail-works,  wire-mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  therefore  an  early  and  rapid 
growth.  The  establishment  in  1790  of  the  first  furnace  amid 
bo*iD«M  the  argillaceous  oxyds  of  iron  on  the  Youghiogeny,  by  Wil- 
**"'  Ham  Turnbull  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  important  event  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.  Within  two  years  after,  the  town  had  a 
large  corps  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.' 
A  furnace  was  built  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  in  1804  an  air  furnace  for  casting  pots,  kettles,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  the  borough  by  Joseph  McClurg.  He  also 
built  a  cannon-foundcry  in  1814.  The  foundcry  business  has  erer  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Pittdiarg.  la 
1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  there  at  the  comer  of  Penn  stewet 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1794.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  boilt  at  Pitta- 
burg  in  1811.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  manufactories  of  ■teaoi- 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  Beaver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  th« 
west  side  of  Beaver  river  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio» 


(1)  Pttubnrf.  to  1701.  la  130  ruatllM  AOtgluuiy),  t  ttaam,  f  mtUk  Md  OoA 

MiiUliMd    S7    iMn«ir«c(ar«r«,   Inclodlag  5  makvr*  &od  •llrenmiUi*,  IT  blKcksmilba,  1 

blwlumltb*,  S  whiiMinitlif,  3  whtvlwrig bu.  naehlnUt  and  whlU«milll  "  •sul  if  ■<>(  M- 

S  tiaacrt,  1  «lo«k  »od  watch  maker.     la  pwior    to    aaj  workaua    la    tka    Uailad 

ISeS,  tb*  towa  MBUiatd  an  alrrurnaea  SuUm,"  1  raUar  aad  tool  aakar,  S  •plaalaf. 

(Moaarg'^).  4  aail  facloriM.  a  wlr«  (Wciorjr,  wkral.  •pladl*.  aad  «raak  m»k»n,  la  ftldi. 

abnuM  roaad«r7.Sf«a»miUi«.l  ball.nakar,  Uon  to  (laM-work*.  «oU«a  faatofflaa,  aad 

1  MjrUia  aad  firkU  maktr  (ftr*  aOlM^ap  tkt  etbar  aea-atUUk  braaekaa. 
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in  1803,  bj  Hoopes,  TownaeBd  A  Co.,  and  was  the  commencemeut  of 
an  active  iron  bostneas  in  that  place. 

The  amoQDt  of  Iron  exported  from  Philadelphia  in  the  jear  ending 
April  5,  1766,  was  882  tons  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  and  813  tons  of  pig 
Bs/MTU  if^*^  *^^  ^^  10^-  V^^  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^  three  years  precediug  the 
^^"'^  war,  ending  January  5,  1774,  the  exports  were  respectively 
2,358,  2,205,  and  1,564  tons.  The  proportions  of  pig  and  bar  iron  are 
uut  stated. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  nails,  fire-arms,  machinery,  and  other 

branches  of   metallic    manufacture,   Pennsylvania   early  acquired   the 

same    prominence   she  had  in   the   production   of   the   raw 

VftrioM 

MMwCMtana  material  Some  attempts  in  these  branches  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to  in  their  local  relations,  and  others  in  pre- 
vious chapters,  in  connection  with  the  departments  to  which  they  were 
subservient 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  city  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillful  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  industrious  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-building  created  a  large  demand  for  nails,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  furnished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
We  have  seen  that  a  rolling-mill  was  built  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
Fkiiwaipku  1146,  and  a  steel-furnace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 
***■  The  Bteel-fnrnace  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut, 

was  probably  the  first  in  the  Province,  and  Taylor's  rolling-mill  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  August,  1787,  this  steel-furnace,  which  then  belonged  to 
Nancarrow  &  Matlack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  "the  largest  and  best  in  America.'"  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
furnace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast.  White  Mi^tlack  soon  after  conveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  Ireland,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Nancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  continued 
the  business  of  steel-making.  There  was  also  an  air-furnace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Ninth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Nancarrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage-wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air-furnace,  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 

(1)  Tuonnon  Witrcorr,  Esq.,  of  Phil«-  Miing  fketa  nUting  to  the  arU  in  Uie  city 
delphi*,  bM  kiadljr  faraubed  oa  with  intar-     from  hia  maooaeript  eoUecUoBa. 
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Whitehead  Hamphreys  was  in  1770  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-fonuiM 
on  Seventh  street  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made 
edge-tools.  Ue  received  £100  from  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  hii 
encooragement,  and  in  1772  set  up  a  lottery  to  raise  £700  to  aartit  Urn 
in  his  steel- works.  In  1778,  Congress  authorized  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  him  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  Continental  arti- 
ficers, from  the  Iron  of  the  Andover  Works,  New  Jersey.  The  St*t« 
legislature,  in  April.  1786,  appropriated  £300  as  a  loan  to  Humphreys 
for  five  years,  to  aid  him  in  making  steel  from  bar-iron  "  as  good  as  in 
England."' 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariff  in  Congress,  in  April,  1789,  when  the 
duty  on  steel  was  discussed,  Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  thai  a 
furnace  in  Philadelphia  (probably  that  of  Humphreys),  with  rery  little 
aid  from  the  legislature,  had  made  300  tons  of  steel  in  two  years,  and 
was  then  making  at  the  rate  of  230  tons  annually.  Although  an  infant 
manufacture  in  this  country,  he  believed  this  furnace  could,  with  a  little 
public  encouragement,  soon  supply  the  whole  Union  with  steeL  The 
importations  of  steel  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia  had  then  decreased 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  within  two  years,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  perfection 
it  had  then  attained  in  the  city,  and  the  reduced  price  of  steel,  were 
regarded  by  the  Society  instituted  in  1787  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Manufactures  as  insuring  the  success  of  workers  in  that  mate- 
rial  It  had  already  restored  the  manufacture  of  some  articles,  and  bad 
introduced  new  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  State  impost  laws,  and  a 
special  Act  of  20th  September,  1785,  laying  additional  duties  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, foreign  wares  had  been  virtually  free,  inasmuch  as  Burlington 
was  a  free  port,  and  merchandise  readily  found  its  way  thence  into  the 
State.  The  local  tariff  ceased  in  August,  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  valuable  improvements  in  the  mannfactnre 
of  steel  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  1793  by  Henry  Yoight,  a  watch> 
maker  of  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  of  Naiig  at  this  time  employed  many  persons  in  the 
city  and  interior  towns,  but  it  was  altogether  a  handicraft  art. 
It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  alTord  a  surplus  for  exportation. 

As  early  as  1731  we  find  George  Megee,  Nailer,  at  the  comer  of 
Front  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  advertising  for  sale,  wholesale 
and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails  of  his  own  mannfacture. 
The  aggregate  of  nails  produced  throoghout  the  Province,  in  small 

(I)  Jo«nwIa  «t  Ctmgnm  i  Laws  of  Ptaatjlvaalik 
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naileries  condacted  by  common  blacksmiths  or  others,  was,  as  in  New 
Eoglaod,  probablj  ti  i  lorable.     I:  ^as  one  of  those  branches  in 

which  the  country  em  ume  independent  of  British  supplies,  and 

in  which  the  eflTects  of  the  war  were  first  felt  among  British  manufac- 
turers, as  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1776.  In 
1789,  Samuel  Briggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  legislature  and 
the  General  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Fitch's  steamboat,  and  now  deposited  with  the  executive 
of  the  State,  the  model  of  his  nail-machine,  in  a  sealed  box  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  his  son,  in 
August,  1797,  receired  the  first  letters  patent  for  nail-making  machinery 
issned  under  the  general  Patent  Laws  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
was  granted  in  February,  1794,  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 
same  place. 

David  Folsom  also,  in  1789,  asked  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylTania  to  protect  his  inrention  of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs, 
and  brads  by  cutting  them  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cutting 
nails  and  brads  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  State  by  Thomas 
Odiome,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Reed's  machine,  and 
set  up  two  manufactories.  The  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  nail-rods, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imported  from  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  the  State,  fully  established  the  nail- 
manufacture  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  in  1797,  three  manufactories 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  Philadelphia. 

An  anchor  forge  was  set  up  in  Front  street  opposite  Union  about  the 
year  1755.  It  was  owned  and  managed  by  Daniel  Offley,  who 
employed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  over  twenty  years  after, 
during  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  the  city  as  early  as 
1779  by  Nicholas  Garrison,  Valentine  Eckert,  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
wii«aB4  ii^  ^^^^  7®^  proposed  to  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Hand 
vinord*.  (.jr^g  ^gp^  made  by  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  Revo- 
lution.    The  invention  of  Evans  for  making  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  have 

(1)  Tlic  nraml  price  of  bsr-lron  before  the  1790,  m  foUowa:  Iron  eMttngt,  32«.  6d,  to 

Berolation  wu  $64  per  ton,  to  which  price  SO*,  per  ton  ;  bar-iron,  £29  to  £30 ;  Pi(> 

it  M*i°  '•U  after  the  war.    The  lar^e  ex-  iron,  £8  10«.  to  £9 ;  eheet-iron,  £60 ;  nail- 

porutionsof  pig  and  bar  iron  which  entaed,  rods,  £36.  Tliia  waa  prubably  Pennajlrania 

and  the  rapid  inereaae  of  domettie  contnmp-  earrencj.    A  eonaiderable  ri«e  in  the  priee 

lion,  raised  it  again.    The  wholesale  prices-  of  Iron  took  place  again  in  1 796,  and  gave 

current  of  iron  in  Philadelphia,  as  quoted  an  impulse  to  the  mannfactore  in  Bnglaad 

In  the  General  Adrertiser,  published  daily  br  and  America. 
Benjamin  F.  Bache,  was,  oa  Noveabw  9tli, 
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been  the  foundation  of  the  lobseqaent  patents,  by  which  the  manufac- 
tare  was  so  greatly  extended.  There  were  three  manufactories  of  cards 
in  the  city  in  1797. 

(lion  was  cast  at  a  namber  of  fumacc-s  iu  the  State  doring  the 
Ilcvolution,  particularly  at  the  Reading  and  Warwick  furnaces.  Small 
arms  were  also  made  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphia, 
Lancasti  r.  ami  d  twhi  ic  Tlie  general  insecurity  of  the  fron- 
tier settlements,  i  [Mrially  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the 
temptations  of  tht-  i  Imse,  and  particularly  the  Indian  trade,  rendered 
fire-arms  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  household,  and  ( r  eady 

demand  for  rifles  and  other  defensive  weapons.  The  manuiaiuire  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  during  the  Revolution.  The  exportation  of  fire- 
arms vMiii|M)vv(It  r,  iiud  other  military  stores  from  Great  Britain  was 
l)ri;liil»itcd  in  1774,  and  Congress  recommended  their  manufacture  in 
nM-h  State.  A  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
December  of  tliai  year,  soon  after  the  Proclamation  was  received,  in- 
formed him  that  the  Act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gnn- 
makers  onouirh  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  arms  within 
a  year  at  28s.  a  ])U(  >>,  if  nd  that  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder 

had  been  already  (-iaiili>ln.i.  t,.  ■-•  -  V.ichard  Penn,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  Huim'  of  Lords  uber,  1775,  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  inquirit's  uf  the  Duke  of  RiehuiuaU  on  the  subject,  that  the  cast- 
ing of  cannun,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philadelphia,  bad 
been  carried  to  great  perfection  ;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  made 
in  as  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and 
finish  of  the  small  arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excellence. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imported  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
Ittdia  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 

Rifles  were  nunli*  in  many  places  in  the  Provinces  at  that  date, 
vere  thought  •  any  imported. 

It.  February,  1770,  ihc  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
e!«(iibli!ih  ft  Provfn.iul  Lnni-lock  manufactorv.  and  requested  a  conference 
with   M  !;         liMi,.  nt   N  whom  they  thought  ft 

suitable  pcrsuu  to  supcnntonU  it.  In  .Murch,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  superintend,  and  conduct  the  manufactory,  and  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms. '  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gunsmith. 
In  April.  1778.  the  gun  manurnctnrv,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  eontrael- 

rintiiiilrnt,  was  in  op<  %.town,  eight  miles  tram 

iiarrisburg.    In  July,  after  the  tragic  cvonis  at  Wyoming,  he  recom- 

(1)  PraMjriTula  AreUvw»  Iv.  TU;  CA  Bm.,  s.  »0«. 
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mended  its  remoral  to  Freoch  Creek  or  to  Piiiladelpliia.  The  Council,  in 
November,  1776,  fixed  the  price  to  be  paid  to  gunsmiths  for  good  gun- 
barrels,  delivered  at  the  lock  manufactory,  at  24a.  i4)iece.  Brass  gun 
mountings  were  then  made  by  Lewis  Prahl.  The  committee  also  ad- 
Tanced  £300  to  Lawrence  Birnie  to  enable  him  to  erect  an  air-furnace 
and  mills  for  the  business  of  file-cutting  in  connection  with  the  gnn- 
lock  factory.  Contracts  were  also  made  in  York  and  Lancaster 
for  a  quantity  of  anus  for  the  State.  The  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according  to  pattern,  was  £4  5s.  (Penn- 
sylrania  currency).'  But  it  was  found  difficult  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £4  lO^f.  or  £4  15e.,  as  materials  were  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great  Maskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  regular  gunsmith.*  There  were  two 
boring-milb  for  gun-barrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster  in^l786,  and 
the  borough  contained  7  gunsmiths,  7  nail-makers,  2  brass-founders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  white  smiths.  Washington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.* John  Kerlin  contracted  to  make  muskets  and  bayonets  at 
85s.  each. 

In  April,  1776,  Benjamin  Loxlcy  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  Congress  or  the 
committees  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
ley  were  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  nine-pounders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
appear  to  have  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  fire-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  the 
legislatures  or  executives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manufacturing  military  stores  of 
any  kind ;  and  in  June  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  cannon  foundery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 

(1)  In  reeommeading  to  the  Mr«nd  Am-  Um  price  to  b«  giren  b«  fixed  bj  the  A«- 
•embllea  in  Norember,  177&,  the  manafko-  Mmbly  or  Coovention  of  each  Colony  ;  and 
tare  of  fire-«nni  and  bayoneta,  Congrets  that  antil  a  infficient  qoantitj  of  good  arm* 
directed  that  each  firclo«lc  be  made  "with  be  mannfactared,  thej  import  a«  many  aa 
»  good  bridle  lock,  1  of  an  inch  bore  and  of  are  wanted  by  all  the  men  ia  their  Pro- 
good  (nbetance  at  the  breech,  the  barrel  to  be  rinee." — Jour.  Cong.,  L  IM. 
8  feet  8  inchee  in  length,  the  bayonet  to  be  (2)  Penotylrania  Arcbires,  ir.  708,  T1S» 
18  inches  in  the  blade,  with  a  steel  ramrod,  717,  777 ;  rL  458,  476,  838. 
the  upper  loop  to  be  tnunpet-moathed,  and  (3)  Coxe'a  View  of  the  United  State*. 
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Ooanty,  carried  on  by  him  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  be  dis- 
charged from  the  militia,  into  which  they  were  draughted.  Daring  the 
same  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  gans  for  the  Goremment, 
was  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remore  with  his  apparatus 
and  utensils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  British. 
Morgan  Busteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Rutter  each  made  pro- 
posals to  cast  cannon  in  the  coarse  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-foundery  in  Southwark,  but  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it. 
In  August,  1777,  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  that 
the  famace  for  casting  cannon  stood  idle  (ot  want  of  copper,  and  re> 
qaestcd  permission  to  use  a  load  which  had  been  sent  from  French 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  by  the  State. 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  furnace  as  well  as  the 
material.' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sugar-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
BnuHi-  sugar,  and  for  household  use,  employed  many  tradesmen  in 
foanding.     Philadelphia  from  an  eariy  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  "  ffounders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  themselves.  Paris  was  a  founder  either  in 
brass  or  iron  in  the  city  ten  years  after.  Brass-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1723  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  King,  at  the  upper  end  of  Second  street  In  the  federal  proces- 
sion, on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  1788,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  with  a  furnace  in  full  blast  during  the  whole  procession, 
and  finished  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Qreen.  Jlis  journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea-kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harbi- 
son, and  numbered  twenty  masters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  troldsmith.  In 
It  19. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delpbia  previoas  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  up  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.  The  first  of  the  name  Id  this  conntry 
established  a  glass  factory  in  New  Jersey,  and  In  1769 
Richard  WIstar  united  the  two  branches  at  his  hooss  in  High  street 

(1)  P«DotjWftaU  Arehlv«%  t.  StS,  T81,  T8S;  tL  SI,  HI,  tM. 
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aboTo  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  and  bottles  aod  brass  but- 
tons.' 

The  establishment  of  a  tin-plate  manafactory  was  proposed  by  a  con> 
Tention  assembled  from  the  several  coanties  at  Philadelphia  in  January, 
1774,  to  consider  the  state  of  manafactores  and  trade.  But  it  was  not 
then  found  practicable.  Tin  could  not  be  had  in  1776  sufficient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  army. 

A  sheet-iron  manufactory  was  established  in  1776  on  Water  street, 
at  the  corner  of  Arch,  by  Murray,  Griffin,  &  Bullard,  who  made  camp- 
nM«(4R>a,  kettles,  blaze  pans,  tea-kettles,  and  other  wares.  Camp-kettles 
***•  were  also  made  for  the  army  by  Thomas  Bales,  out  of  sheet- 

iron  made  at  Mount  Holly  by  Thomas  Mayberry. 

Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin,  then  in  general  use,  were  made  many  years  earlier  by  Cornelius 
Bradford  and  others. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  whitesmiths,  and  manufacturers  of  buttons, 
shoe-buckles,  and  such  small  wares,  were  numerous.*  In  1767,  the 
Gold  aad  silversmiths  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  for  the  establishment 
•u«er.aiiti>&  ^f  ^q  assay  office  to  regulate,  assay,  and  stamp  gold  and 
silver. 

Screws  for  paper-mills  —  which  were  numerous  —  and  many  heavy 

(1)  Benjamin  Randolph,  at  th«  Golden  riage  draim  bj  nino  hor«es  contained  tha 

Eagle,  Cbettnat  itreet,  in   1770   manufae-  Federal  blackvmitbs,  wbitetmitbf,  and  nail- 

tarvd  wooden  balloni  "  of  apple,  holly,  and  en  in  full  employ.     The  black«mith»  com- 

lanr«l  wood  bard  and  clear."    There  were  pleted  daring  the  procession  a  foil  set  of 

two  batton  factories  in  the  city  in  1797.  plow   irons  oat  of  old    swords,   worked   » 

(J)  Among  the  tradesmen  admitted  to  tb«  sword  into  a  sickle,  tamed  scTeral  horse- 
freedom  of  the  city  in  1717  and  1718,  were  shoes,  and  did  other  jobs  on  demand.  Mr. 
OeorgePlamly,JosephTrotter.  and  Richard  L  Goodman,  whitesmith,  finished  a  com- 
Gosling,  eutUn ;  James  Ereret  and  Simon  plete  pair  of  pliers,  a  knife,  and  some  ma- 
Edgell,  peipffrer*  /  Peter  Steel  and  James  ebinery.  The  nailers  finished  and  sold 
WinsUnly,  brasiert;  Francis  Richardson,  spikes,  nails,  and  broad  tacks.  They  wer« 
Williom  England,  and  Edward  Uunt,  yo/<<-  followed  by  two  hundred  others  of  their 
tmith^;  Edmand  Billington,  tekitetmiik,  trades,  with  the  derice — "By  hammer  and 
and  fuarteen  blaektmiiks.  In  Jane,  1713,  hand,  all  arts  do  stand."  The  goldsmiths, 
ia  consequence  of  a  petition  "  from  several  silrersmitbs,  and  jewelers  followed  their 
tradesmen  and  manafactors,"  complaining  senior  member,  William  Ball,  to  the  nnm- 
that  notwithstanding    their  baring   taken  ber  of  tbirty-flTe. 

oat  their  freedoms,  many  strangers  daily  How  different  the  spectacle  we  witness  at 

came  in  and  settled  who  were  not  entitled  this    boar,   when    that    Vntom  which   waa 

to  carry  on  basiness, — the  Common  Council  ererywhere  bailed  as  tha  greatest  blessing 

gave  permifsion  to  such  trades  as  desired  to  to  the  productivo  classes,  after  having  fnl- 

frame  and  bring  in  an  ordinancs  whereby  filled  iu  high  promise,  is  rashly  threatened 

they   eould    be  incorporated.— IfiaaiM  o/  with  destmction,  and    the   plowshare  and 

Cbwatoa  Co-meiL  sickle  are    being  once  more    beaten  iato 

la  the  Federal  prooMiiea  ia  ITSI^  a  car-  swords  for  fratricidal  conflict  I 
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castings  and  forged  work  were  made  in  the  city  before  tbe  close  of  thf 
century.     Military  articles  of  all  kinds  were  made. 

In  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery  and  instmmento  for 
practical  and  scientific  purposes,  Philadelphia  mechanics  early  acquired 
a  rcputatiou  for  skill.  The  records  of  original  American  inrention 
contain  few  names  more  distinguished  than  those  of  Godfrey,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant,  of  Rittenhouse,  who  made  the  first  telescope 

constructed  in  America,  and  whose  orrery  and  other  scientific 
mad        instruments   displayed  unusual  mechanical  and  mathematical 

genius;  of  Franklin,  Erans,  Fulton,  Fitch,  and  others,  whose 
inventive  and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  permanent  wealth  of 
the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  employment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  security  of  property 
was  recommended  by  Samncl  Preston,  an  early  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
j.,^  in    December,   1719,  payment  was  ordered    to  be  made   to 

•BgUM.  Abrahom  Bickley,  a  member  of  Council  "  for  y*  ffire  engine  " 
previously  ordered.  It  does  not  appear  where  it  was  made.  In  April, 
1730,  three  fire-engines  of  the  value  of  fifty,  thirty-five,  and  twenty 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  the  same 
year.  A  fire-engine  was  also  mode  for  the  city  by  Anthony  Nichols, 
previous  to  July,  1735;  but  it  was  said  to  be  "  very  heavy,  anwieldy, 
and  required  much  labor  to  work  it."'  In  1768,  Richard  Mason,  at  the 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  fire-engines. 
He  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  who  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  the  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  engine.  Mason  &  Gibbs  were,  in  1785,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  newest  construction. 

The  first  experimental  sleam-enginc  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  in  1773,  by  Christopher  CoUes,  an  educated  and  ingenious 

Irishman,  the  pupil  and  prot(^gd  in  early  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 
•>airiti««.       Bishop  of  Ossory,  after  whose  death,  in  1765,  he  came  to 

America.  In  the  spring  and  snmmer  of  1772,  CoUes  delivered 
two  ooorses  of  lectures  in  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
on  Pneumatics.  Hydrostatics,  and  Hydraulics,  in  which  he  experimented 
with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhibited  the  centriAignl 
and  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.  He  was  consequently  engaged 
to  eonstmct  a  steam-engine  to  pump  water  for  a  distillery,  which  wns 
done,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  slight  that  it  was  of 
no  practical  use.     A  committee  of  the  Philosophical  Society  never- 

(1)  MlnvtM  of  Cenaoa  CoanelL    ThrM  ymn  afur,  BM^uila  Fnaklia  wfMdasd 
fJb»  flnt  %n  eooipMiy  la  tbt  «iijr. 
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theless  reported  that  it  erinced  the  bailder's  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  his  ability  to  construct  the  machine,  and  that  he  was  therefore  de- 
serving of  encouragement  The  career  of  Colles,  who  obtained  some 
Pfirb  aiid  repute  as  an  engineer  and  mechanician  in  this  department,  has 
^•''»'"-  been  compared  to  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  in  1786,  assisted  by 
Henry  Yoight,  constmcted  the  Orst  worlcing  steam-engine  bailt  in  the 
tity.  "  Both,"  says  Mr,  Westcott,  "  were  ingenious  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  poverty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  Grst  ap- 
plied to  John  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  before  men* 
tioned,  who  had  some  reputation  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improvements  in  the  engine  of  Savory,  which  were  published  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
drafts  yrere,  however,  rejected  by  Fitch,  who  was  advised  to  apply  to 
Homblower  or  Colles  of  New  York.  But  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Yoight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  be 
made  him  a  partner,  aod  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  ^ree-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  a 
skiflf  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1786,  by  means  of  oars  at- 
tached to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  &  Boulton's 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiving 
several  improvements  by  Yoight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  in  the  city.  Another 
still  larger  was  built,  for  which  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder  was  cast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
denser, and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Yoight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  persons,  resulted  in  an  efficient  engine, 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1790,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Yoight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  the  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  paddles  in  three 
rows. ' 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  bnilt  and  in  operation  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia — the  largest  then  in  the  country — before  the 
close  of  the  century,  one  near  the  Schuylkill,  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  both  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty-two-inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers, 
and  capable  of  supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  required. 
One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  1798, 
patented,  with  J.  Smallman,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after- 
ward built  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.     His  contract 

(1)  WMteott'*  Life  of  Fitoh. 
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was  for  one  million  gallons  daily,  and  the  sarplos  power  of  the  lower 
engine  was  leased  for  the  use  of  a  slitting  and  ruUing  mill  and  other 
manufacturing  nses.  Several  valuable  modifications  of  the  steam-engine 
were  made  by  the  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  those  of  Evans,  who,  in  1803,  became  the  first  regular  steam-eng^e 
builder  at  the  Mars  Works,  Ninth  and  Vine  streets. 

Many  kinds  of  machinery  of  minor  importance  were  deriaed  and  im- 
proved in  Philadelphia  before  the  General  Patent  Office  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  dock  accommodation  of  Philadelphia  having  become  mach  im- 
paired by  the  collection  of  mud  previous  to  the  war,  a  dredging-machine 
i)oo«id»on»  ^^^  cleaning  and  deepening  the  docks  was  invented  by  Arthur 
uippopoutna*.  Donaldson,  of  which  a  cut  and  description  are  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  for  1775.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  awarded  the  builder  £100  for  bis 
ingennity.  In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  York,  he  was  the 
next  year  sent  thither,  with  workmen  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  one 
every  way  qualified  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  water  Chevaux' 
de-Frise.  Similar  defenses  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware  at  Billingsport,  in 
aid  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Smith  presented  the  Committee,  through  Owen 
Biddle,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  ballast,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.  After  the  Peace,  Donaldson  waa 
employed  to  remove  it,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  or 
some  other  curious  machine  invented  in  the  city.  The  Assembly,  in 
1785,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  of  making 
and  using  in  the  Delaware  his  machine  for  cleaning  docks,  called  the 
"  Hippopotamus,"  which  had  proved  to  be  highly  efficient  He  also 
invented  a  balance-lock.  His  constructive  abilities  procured  Donaldson 
considerable  reputation  and  property,  and  in  the  following  year  John 
Fitch  offered  him  a  partnership  in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  in- 
Tention  he  soon  after  set  up  independent  claims,  baaed  on  the  construc- 
Uon  of  a  pump-boat  on  the  principle  of  Bemouilli's.  For  some  time  he 
strongly  contested  with  Fitch  the  originality  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  the  power.'  The  use  of  stevn  for  that  purpose,  in  whaterer 
way  applied,  was  the  strong  point  of  the  latter,  and  his  priority  could 
not  be  fairly  disputed.  This  useful  agent  was  applied  to  dredging  pur- 
poses by  0.  Evans,  in  1804.  who  constructed  the  "Eruktor  Amphibolia** 
for  that  use. 

Wafitaffft  Hunt,  mustani  manufacturers,  bad  in  opcraiion,  in  1760, 

(I)  WMUoCt't  Uh  of  Fiuk. 
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a  mostard-mill,  cI«imod  to  hare  been  inrented  bj  Wagstaff,  and  made  in 
England  from  drawings  Rent  thither.  The  machine  waa  ako  said  to 
MuotH-  hti^e  been  immediatelj  adopted  in  England  bj  the  mustard 
■*"*  makers,  and  afterward  obtained  by  others  in  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  floar  of  mustard  "  superior  to 
English  Durham,"  by  machinery  driren  by  water,  in  a  rival  establish- 
ment at  the  Qlobe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snuflT-roill,  asked  for  encouragement 
in  1785,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble.  The  grant  of  privileges  to  James  Rnmsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  current  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cloud  and  Hugh  Cunningham,  who  each  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
pole-boat ' 

Carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  textile 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
Textiu  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1775  by  Christopher 
MMhiMry.  Tully,  which  we  supposed  to  have  been  imported.  That  ma- 
chine, and  another  by  Joseph  Hague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
jy^  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  use 

jMBiM.  j,y  ^|jg  xJnited  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 
in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  used  in  this  Pro- 
vince by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  at  the  same  time,  but 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserving  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  above  named,  the  Assembly 
resolved  to  distribute  one  machine  to  each  county  at  the  expense  of  the 
Province. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1776,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  his 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encour- 
agement by  a  committee.  James  Hazle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine to  go  by  clock-work  to  run  48  spindles.  The  encouragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  Assembly, 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of 
manufacturing  machines  for  the  space  of  two  years. 

(1)  W««t«ott's  Lift  of  Fitch. 
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Mr.  Robert  Leslie,  who  was  the  father  of  C.  R.  Leslie,  the  artist.  Major 
Leslie,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Miss  E.  Leslie,  the  anthorcsa  a 
2^,,,.,  Scotchman  by  birth,  bat  resident  in  Philadelphia  from  1745— 
utmUoiu.  ^ng  ^  cloclc  and  watch  malcor  of  great  ingenuity.  He  waa 
granted  by  the  Assembly,  in  1789,  a  patent  for  certain  improrementa 
in  the  mechanism  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  afterward  under  the  lawa 
of  Congress.  A  powerful  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  op- 
pose his  innoyations.  He  also  patented  improrements  in  the  construc- 
tion and  tone  of  bells,  in  the  wearing  of  wire,  and,  in  addition  to  seTeral 
improvements  in  pendalams  and  time-pieces,  he  invented  or  improved 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleaning  wheat,  tide-mills,  wind-mills,  blow- 
ing machinery,  machines  for  managing  vessels,  carriage  springs,  dies  for 
coin,  and  several  other  things.  Some  of  these  are  described  in  the  early 
volumes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  are  several 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Rittenhouse  on  improvements  in  time-pieces  and  other 
horological  and  philosophical  instruments,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions by  him  and  Godfrey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Rumsey,  and  others.  George  Wall,  Jr.,  in  1787,  received 
from  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instrument  invented  by  him. 
Dr.  Hopkinson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  harpsichord,  which  were  introduced  in  an  instrument 
made  for  him  in  London. 

The  piano-forte,  which  has  now  superseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  Philadelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
HMO-  below  Green,  whose  card,  in  1775,  states  that  he  "baa  just 
foru*.  finished  an  extraordinary  instrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpsichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes."  lu  1785,  James  Juliana,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  "the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  General  Advertiser,  in  1790,  speaks  of  American 
musical  instrument  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Philadelphia,  and  says  an  ingenious  artist  had  lately  completed  tereral 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiority  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wood  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  the  foreign  were 
only  glaed. 

In  1763,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Philip 
Feyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St.  Peter's.'    It  was  fnished 

(I)  The  proprittjr  of  aaiajc  naaic«l  in-  moi*  jMtf  «alM  la  q«««Uoa  la  •  pMipbUt 
ttraoMBU  la  pabUa  wonhip  wm    la  iba    paUMMri  la  PkUadklpU*.     Otpmt  kwl 
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and  pat  ap  id  1766,  and  remained  serenty  jeara,  until  the  present 
one  was  arected.  It  contained  three  seta  of  keys  and  pedals,  two  octaves 
from  foot  C  upward,  twenty -seTen  stops,  and  aboat  1,607 
pio^s.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  Qerman  Lutheran  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  later,  by  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  a  Morarian, 
at  Litiz,  in  Lancaster  County,  and  a  man  of  much  mechanical  inge- 
nnity. 

Robert  Leslie,  in  1789,  proposed  to  establish  a  Museum  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  many  other  machines 
MuMm  '^^  instruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 
•tmmm*.  ^gj^  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Bat 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale*s  Museam,  commenced  in 
1785  by  one  who  himself  possessed  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent,  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show.  This  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institations  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Uenry  IV.  of 
France  that  he  proposed  soch  a  magazine  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  oat  until  1775  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Vaacanson.  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  believe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1787  by  Thomas 
if^  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 

*•**•*•  had  induced  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  parsuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paihe  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  arch  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Notwithstanding  that  casting 
could  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piers,  prepared  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
covered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  as  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re- 
newed his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  coun« 


b«en  in  sm   in  MsMacboMtU  atnec  1714.  But  th«  "Uwfoloen  and  AdranUgu"  of  io* 

The  EpU«op«l  ebmrvh  at  Salem   bad  one  ttmmental  none  wer«  alao  qoettioned  in 

mado  hj  John  Clarka  in  IIH,  and  another  a  pnblieation  iaaned  there  in  1771. — FtWt 

bj  Thomas  Johnston,  of  Boston,  in  1764.  AmmaU. 
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tries  actaallj  carried  it  into  ezecation.  His  efTorts  were  mentiooed  bj 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  American  minister  at  Paris,  in  a  compUmentArj 
iraj ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  said  of  the  bridge  oTer 
the  Wear  at  Sunderland,  erected  in  1794  partly  oat  of  t^e  materials 
of  an  earlier  one  by  Paine,  that  the  boldness  of  the  attempt  leads  as 
"to  wonder  at  rather  than  to  admire  a  stractare  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions  and  the  small  quantity  of  materials  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, will  probably  remain  unrivalled. " 


CHAPTER   Xyill. 

COLONIAL  IKDUSTRT  IX  MTTALS — CONTINUED.  EARLY  EFFORTS  IN  THE 
SOUTHSair  colonies,  with  a  general  summary  of  LEGISLATION 
BBSPBCmiO  IRON,  TABLES  OF  COLONIAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS, 
KtC 

Delaware. — Some  early  Iron-works  were  bnilt  within  the  present 
territory  of  Delaware  before  its  erection  into  an  independent  State. 
They  were  principally  for  smelting  the  bog  ores  which  are  deposited  in 
several  places  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  Tertiary  age  in  all  the  Atlantic 
States. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Goyernor  Keith,  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron- works  in  Newcastle  County  as  early  as  1726,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
work*  Id  were  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  or 
on  the  White  Clay  Creek  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  ferruginous  clay,  sand,  and  quartz, 
yielding  nodular  and  ochreous  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  industry  in  the  Union.  The  iron- 
manufactures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital ;  and  its  rolling-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known. 

In  Sussex  County  also,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  55  to  66  per 
cent  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Revolution  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
since  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been. 

(583) 
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Habtland. — Tbroaghoat  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  of  MaryUnd, 
parUcolarlj  in  portions  of  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  the  greater 
iitw  orw  of  P^i^  ^^  Worcester  counties,  occur  extensire  deposits  of  bog 
iUryiMud.    j^^^  ^j.^     ffj^^  g^^g  ^^  j^  jjg^j  ^p^  ^l^jj  j^  pnuce  George 

County  on  the  Western  Shore.  These,  and  the  more  valuable  deposha 
of  brown  oxyd  and  carbonate  ores  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  Tertiary 
formation,  furnished  materials  for  those  early  operations  in  iron  which 
first  made  England  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies 
produce  Iron  in  any  desired  quantity.  Harford,  Anne  Arundel, 
Baltimore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  mountain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceous  ore,  in  nodular, 
kiduey-sbapcd,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  oxyd  and  yielding  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  Iron.  In  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  have  been  long  wrought  and  make  ex> 
cellent  bar-iron.  At  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titaniferous  iron  ore,  which,  though  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
admixture  with  more  lean  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.  As  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  Um 
State.  Chrome  iron  is  also  obtained  in  Montgomery  County  and  else- 
where, and  specular  oxyd  of  iron  in  Frederick  County. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  ample  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  contignons  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  the 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Plautagenet,  who  described  this  section 
of  the  country  in  1G48,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron-manufacturer  in  mining  (the  deposits  being  superficial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  thus  the  labor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  5«.  10<i.  per 
diem,  Iron  being  valued  at  £12  per  ton.  The  arts  were  not,  however, 
rery  early  introduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1681,  endeaT- 
ored  to  turn  the  industry  of  the  Colony  in  that  channel,  and  among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  old  iron,  intended  for  the  protection  of  smiths.  The  mana- 
factnre  of  Iron  appears  to  have  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 
About  the  year  1718  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 

land  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.      In  the  latter  ProtioM, 
mmiutum  according  to  Anderson,  pig  and  bar  iron  "of  a  very  good 

staple  or  kind"  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  1715.     Bai 
as  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-iron, 
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and  the  exporto  of  the  two  Provinces  are  classed  together,  it  is  doubtful 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture. 

In  1719,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the 
Utiy  Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  passed  an  Act,  author- 
^*''  izing  100  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  off  to  any  who  would  set  up 

furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Province. '  This  measure  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges  during  the  next  thirty 
years ;'  and  large  quantities  of  wood  land  were  taken  up  on  the  Western 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  encouragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  suspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes ;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  were  exempted  from  labor  upon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  assessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxable  inhabitants.  ^ 

Among  the  earliest  forges  in  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  two  or  thrpe  miles  east 
Pria«ipio  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Cecil  County.  This  was  in  operation 
*"**■  previous  to  1722.  In  1730,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 
property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  superintended  a  furnace  on  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  which  was  owned  by  him  in  common 
with  several  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
skill.  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
had  no  forge,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-iron  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia,  stands  on  or  near  the  site.  It  employs  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore, 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  Moll  as  Iron  Hill,  near  the  Mary- 
land line,  in  Newcastle  County,  probably  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  works  near  North- 
east, and  a  ferruginous  quartz  or  jasper,  too  flinty  for  use,  exists  near 
RoniBf-  Elkton.  On  Big  Elk  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 
""'^  the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  Parke  Smith  &  Co.  was  built  in  1810, 

a  rolling-mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor, 
Mr.  John  Digges,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legisla- 

(1)  Griffith'!  Sk«tehM  of  the  Early  HU-        (3)  McSherrj't  Hiit.  Mvjrlaod. 
tory  of  MarjUnd. 
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latare,  which  released  his  workmen  from  taxes,  highway  labor,  and 
trainings.  Mr.  Digges  held,  under  a  title  from  the  proprietor  of  Mary- 
land, an  estate  on  the  Conewago  of  nearly  7,000  acres  of  land,  over 
which  PennsylTania  also  claimed  JurisdictioD  ;  and  when  the  sarrey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  1768,  terminated  the  long  and  riolent  dU- 
pntes  between  the  proprietaries  of  the  two  Provinces  rrapecting  the 
boundary,  "  Digges'  Manor"  fell  within  the  last  named,  and  incladed  th« 
present  site  of  Hanover,  in  York  County.  Uis  copper-works  were  prob- 
ably near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  County,  although  copper  if 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  south  of  the  Stat«  Una. 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  now 
numerous  and  extensive. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 

of  Harford,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  the  ample  deposits  along  the 

Patapsco,  on  both  sides,  from  the  Elk  ridee  to  Deep  Creek  in 

Bkltlmor*        ..,,  ,  ,       %  ,. 

coantrand  Auuc  Aruudcl,  was  early  commenced.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  enterprises  attempted  on  the  present  site  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  industry. 
Soon  after  the  year  1723,  and  previous  to  the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,'  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  under  the 
name  of  "  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  furnace  at  the  mouth  of 
Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  General  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Moale,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point.  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  mea«ar« 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealons  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  place,  hastened  to  his 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  1729.  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  towa 
laid  off  in  the  following  January.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  thoogh 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  hare  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  aAer  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
pririleges  on  the  Patapsco,  Back  river,  Qnnpowder,  and  other  streams 

(t)  OrlflUi't  AbbaIj  of  BaJUaor*. 
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Irere  soon  occupied  bj  Iron-works  and  other  mills,  whose  product 
■welled  the  export  trade  of  the  citj.  At  the  head  of  Back  river,  a  few 
miles  north  by  ea^t  from  the  city,  on  the  Kingsbury  lands,  purchased  iu 
1734  by  Colonel  Sheridine,  a  furnace  was  afterward  erected.  Patapsco 
furnace,  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin,  has  been  abandoned  some  time. 
A  sliltiug-ipiU  wa.s  established  in  or  near  the  town  in  1778  by  Mr. 
Whetcroft.  About  the  same  time  a  nail  factory  was  set  up  there  by 
Hr.  Qeorge  Matthews,  and  another  by  Mr.  Richardson  Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  McCabe.  Cannon  were  cast  in  1 7  SO  at  a  furnace 
called  Northampton,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  furnace,  ten  miles 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  have  run  seventy  years  upon  a  single 
deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  contiguous  to  the  primary 
sidr«ir'«  limestone.  There  was  an  early  furnace,  belonging  to  Charles 
iNsworiu.  Ridgely,  Esq.,  on  the  falls  of  the  Great  Gunpowder,  in  the 
same  county,  which  produced  superior  Iron  from  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Avalon  Iron-works,  near  the  Relay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  built  over  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Dor- 
seys,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stood  near  it.  An 
ur-fumace  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore,  about 
the  same  time,  by  John  Morton,  and  another,  ten  years  after,  in  Calvert 
street  by  William  Baker.  Four  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
which  manufactured  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware,  and  other  castings 
extensively. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  time.  At  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Howard's  Baltimore,  on  the  Woshington  railroad,  where  a  large  iron 
wiiBg-forge.  business  is  now  done,  Dr.  Howard  owned  a  tilting-forge  in 
1783.  The  site  of  the  old  Howard  furnace,  at  that  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Great 
Falls  Iron  Company,  producing  forge-iron  in  large  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins ;  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  Patuxent,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  which  occurs  in  talc  and 
lUrford  serpeutiue  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  requires  more  fusible 
Cawnj.  Q^g  ^Q  be  mixed  with  it,  but  affords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  Gunpowder,  and  near  Abington  on  Bush  river,  are 
large  deposits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hone  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 
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The  several  ridges  of  the  Soath  Moantain  Range,  throaghoat  the 
counties  of  Montgomery,  Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington,  are  highly 
PriMiUT*  metalliferous,  and  in  several  places  famished  magnetic  iron  ore 
**'~-  and  brown  hematite  for  furnaces  before  the  Rerolution.     Near 

Sykesville,  and  at  several  points  further  north  in  Carroll  Conntj,  mag- 
netic ore  occurs  in  connection  with  the  solphuret  of  copper.  Lead  was 
also  discovered  many  years  ago  near  Unionville.  But  the  roost  remark- 
able deposit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limonite  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Toint  of  Rocks,  on  the  Potomac,  in  Frederick  County.  It  extends  back 
along  the  Cotocktin  mountain,  and  is  supposed  to  cover  an 
^''^'  extensive  vein  of  copper  ore,  so  generally  met  with  in  that 
range  of  hills.  The  iron  ores  here  embrace  the  red  and  brown  hema- 
tites in  their  compact  and  pulverulent  forms,  the  argillaceous  and  specu- 
lar oxyds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  varieties  separate  and 
mixed.  In  some  places  these  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sine  and 
manganese.  They,  however,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  places 
above  named  on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  brown  iron  ore  was 
once  mined  to  considerable  extent. 

Several  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  the  last  ccutury  in  Wa&hing- 
ton  County.  The  proximity  of  ore,  limestone,  wood,  and  water-power 
AaiMam  *^  ^^®  wcstem  baso  of  the  South  Mountain  invited  to  the 
fariiMM.  manufacture  of  Iron,  and  much  pig  and  bar  metal,  castings, 
etc.,  for  the  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  Conecocheagae 
Valley  and  western  counties  were  produced.  Three  forges  were  built 
on  Antietam  Creek,  which  also  supplied  power  to  fourteen  merchant 
flouring-mills  before  the  close  of  the  century.  Antietam  furnace,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Potomac,  seven  miles  abgve  nar{>er*s  Ferry,  was  built 
as  much  as  a  century  since.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  ones  in 
operation  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  both  sides  of  the 
river  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hot- 
blast  charcoal  and  coke  furnace  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Etna  furnace, 
on  the  same  stream,  near  Uagerstown,  cast  cannon  for  the 

Ml  liBft  and' 

Coiockum  army  daring  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 
at  Fredericktown.  Cotocktin  furnace,  three  miles  from  Me* 
chanicstown,  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  was  built  in  1774, 
rebuilt  in  1787,  and  again  more  recently,  and  is  still  running  open  ore 
raised  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  vigorous  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  sonmer 
and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  were  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  Airnaces  and  gun-shops  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  bill  was  before  Parliament,  in  1750.  to  restnUn  the  ose 
of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  one  of  th« 
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Acts  for  which  the  Utttr  were  about  to  seek  redress,  there  had  been 
erected  in  Marylaod,  according  to  the  report  made  hj  the  OoTemor  and 
irM-w«rks  Coaocil  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  famaces  and  nine  forges, 
u  iTja  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  cast 
cannon,  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  arisen. 

Messrs.  Daniel  &  Samuel  Hughes  were  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
fomace  in  Frederick  County.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  1776,  the  Maryland 
Convention  authorized  the  Council  of  Safety  to  lend  the  pro- 
iiM»<i*ria«.  prietors  fornine  months  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  com- 
mon money,  to  encourage  them  "  to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
fonndery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  contract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Convention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Hughes  had  been  at  much  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  works.  Although  their  first  guns  did  not  stand  the 
proof,  the  foundery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  very  good  ones  in 
greater  number  than  the  Province  would  probably  require.  They  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  guns  they 
could  make  during  the  next  year.  A  contract  was  accordingly  made 
with  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs.  Hughes*  furnace,  stating  that  they  were  "  the  only  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon.''  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supplied.'  lu  May, 
1777,  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  them  $22§  per  ton.  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

General  Thomas  Johnson  and  bis  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  furnace  in  Fredericktown.  lu  answer  to  application 
johBMB'i  ^^°*  ^^^  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 
'*'**^  that  their  furnace  was  not  then  in  blast,  but  they  intended  to 
get  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
if  they  succeeded  in  making  good  guns  they  would  deliver  them  at  Bal- 
timore for  forty  pounds  per  ton,  after  they  had  been  proved  at  the 
works  at  the  public  expense.  They  had  on  hand  and  could  supply  of 
their  manufacture  some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dutch  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  getting  his  fnmace  into  blast  with  all  diligence. 

(1)  Aaerieao  ArebiTes,  4Ui  StriM,  voL  tL  1494;  5ch  8«riM,  roL  L  319,  U87. 
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The  cylinder  and  other  castings  for  Ramsey's  first  steamboat  were 
made  or  attempted  at  the  foandery  of  the  Messrs.  Johnson,  ten  years 
after. 

Small  cannon  and  swivels  were  also  ordered  In  Jnly,  1776,  from 
Ridgely's  furnace  and  from  the  Nottingham  Iron-works  in  Baltimore 
Ridittiy'*  County.  The  pig-iron  of  Ridgely's  famace  was  reported  to 
rtiraM*.  |jg  jjjg  jj^jg^  JQ  ^jjg  State  at  that  time,  and  some  Of  it  was  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  gun-makers  of  Massachusetts  at  £10  per  ton.  The 
Nottingham  Company's  furnace  was  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  we  be- 
lieve, and  under  the  care  of  John  Skinner,  who  stated  that  it  blowed 
oat  five  weeks  before,  and  would  require  the  next  six  months  to  prepare 
stock  and  get  ready  for  another  blast.  Small  cannon  were  also  east  bj 
Samuel  Dorsay  and  others.' 

Tiie  price  of  Iron  in  Maryland  previous  to  the  Revolution,  as  quoted 
in  1773,  was  for  bar-iron  £26  per  ton,  and  for  pig-iron  £8,  exchange 
Priecor  being  at  65§  to  62^.  It  was  said  to  be  cheaper  in  Baltimore 
i»«o,  J773.  faring  the  war  than  in  Philadelphia,  probably  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  cannon,  fire-arms,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1780  an 
export  duty  of  Ss.  9d.  a  ton  on  pig,  and  15s.  on  bar  iron,  real  money, 
was  laid  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

There  are  few  reliable  statistics  either  of  the  number  or  product  of 
Iron-works  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  last  century.  The  Abbd  Raynal, 
who  published  during  the  Revolution,  speaks  of  seventeen  or  *eightcen 
forges  as  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  in  Mary- 
land. This  was  perhaps  exclusive  of  furnaces  for  pig-iron  and  castings, 
which  were  numerous  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centnry.  Iron- 
works then  existed  in  six  counties  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  about  that  time  that  furnaces  and  forges  began  to  be 
erected  in  Alleghany  County,  near  Cumberland.  This  county  now  com- 
waaura  prises  the  richest  mineral  and  iron  producing  region  in  the 
>«»nr>Md.  State,  on  account  of  the  contiguity  of  vast  bodies  of  carbonate 
and  fossiliferous  iron  ore  to  the  semi-bituminous  coal  strata  which  underlie 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improvementa 
in  the  Union,  have  opened  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  section  of  coontry 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them  a  principal  toorce  of 
wealth  to  the  State. 

A  great  and  growing  industry  of  Taricd  character  has  been  created  on 
the  western  borders  of  the  State,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron 
tkenee  exported  East  and  West     Rollingmtlls  and  fbmacea  are  now 

(1)  iMfkaa  AnhlTM,  »lh  Sw.,  v«L  L  Ml,  114}  t«L  UL  IMS)  t«L  L IM. 
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nameroas  in  the  county.  The  Meant  Sarage  Iron  Company's  Works, 
eight  or  nine  miles  west  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Frostburg  coal  basin, 
Ml.  8»TBf«  consisting  of  three  Tery  large  steam  hot-blast  coke  furnaces, 
^'"'^  and  a  rolling-mill  with  twenty-seven  furnaces,  and  two  trains 
of  rolb  driven  by  steam — is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1839,  and  has  at  times  em- 
ployed several  thousand  persons  in  its  various  operations.  The  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  as  th^t  of  the  Parker  vein  on  George's  Creek,  is 
for  many  manufacturing  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  in 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  extended  a 
general  encouragement  to  manufactures  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
attention. 

In  August,  1775,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Convention  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  establishing  a  manufactory 
MannflMiara  ^^  arms  in  the  Province,  and  the  expense  and  best  means  of 
orireHtmu.  Qf^YTjiug  it  iuto  cxccution,  reported  against  the  scheme  as  in- 
volving too  much  expense  and  delay  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  recommended  instead  that  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gunsmiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  acquainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  money  be  advanced  to  them  to  enable  them  to  fulfill  their  contracts 
OBo-«bop«ia'''^^  expedition.  They  reported  twelve  gunsmith-shops  then 
lUnruiuL  1^  ^|,g  Province,  of  which  three  were  in  Baltimore  town  ;  one 
in  Georgetown ;  four  in  Frederickton  ;  one  near  Frederickton  ;  two  in 
Hagefstown,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  town.  Each  of  those  shops,  they 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  |  inch  clear  in  the  bore,  ^  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  f  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  rammers,  and 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mus- 
ket with  its  bayonet  would  be  about  £4,  and  the  accoutrements  about 
20s.  By  this  plan  tliey  could  have  240  muskets  furnished  monthly  at 
about  £5  eaojlll  There  were  also  some  gunsmiths  on  the  Eastern  Shore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Rifles  could  also  be  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inches  in  length,  and  ^  inch 
bore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  Province.  The  word  "  Maryland" 
should  be  stamped  on  the  gun-barrela. 
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Persons  were  accordinglj  appointed  in  Frederick  and  several  other 
coQOtics  to  make  contracts  for  mnskets  to  be  made  according  to  a  pre* 
scribed  form,  with  accontrements,'  at  a  price  not  exceeding  $10§  etk  in 
bills  of  credit  An  adTertisement  was  inserted  in  the  Marjiaod 
Gazette  on  81st  Angtist,  by  the  Council  of  Safety,  oOering  liberal  en« 
coaragement  to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
or  erect  a  gun  powder- mill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  works 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  $4§  in  bills  of  credit  for  every 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  furnished 
by  him. 

In  October,  William  Whetcroft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  in  the  ending  spring  a  sufficient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  during  the  next  two  years  fifty  complete 
mnskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  common 
money.  In  case  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his  expense  and  trunble. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  7«.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  first  800  stand. 

In  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establish  a  g^n-Iock  manu- 
factory at  Fredericktown  or  its  vicinity,  for  which  it  appropriated  twelve 
o«B-ioek  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  and  authorized  one  dollar 
^^f-  (7g.  6d.)  to  be  paid  for  each  musket-lock  made  thereat.  A 
committee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  mann- 
factories  about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
tions, including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
and  £300  to  each  of  the  other  counties  for  linen  and  woolen  mannfiM;- 
tories.  A  loan  of  £200  was  recommended  and  granted  for  one  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Prorince  with  leadT  from 
two  veins  of  fead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktown 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  had  boon  made  to  the  committee  for  the  weetkm 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  and  in  January  .the  Convention,  by  their 
Koiiia«sa4  •dvtcc.  granted  £600  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  yean, 
"""*■«■*"  without  interest^  to  William  Whetcroft  above  named,  who 
contracted  to  build,  within  six  months,  at  his  own  risk,  ftoUing,  sheet- 

(1)  Th«  •oalra«««  vtrt  for  "good  tab.  rodt,  doable  Mnvt}   prinlag  vUm  aad 

•UotUl  proT*<l  mukcto,  Si  fMt  In  lb*  b*r-  bnubtt  ltt«4  tkwtto,  with  •  pair  af  Wm* 

r«l.  i  iaeb  bora,  wiUi  good  doablt  brldl*  moalds  for  •trory  M  naakoU  to  oMt  It  k«l- 

lot k»,  bl»ek  walnat  «r  mapio  iioeks,  and  l«u  oa  oat  nido.  aad  o«  tb«  atkar  M»  la 

ptaia  •troag   bran    Boaadag* ;   bayoaata  eatt  fbot  of  neb  risa  at  Um  Batkal  wfll 

witb  tUal  bladaa,  17  laebaa  loagj  ttaal  nua-  ahMabar  thiaa  af  tkaa.** 
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ing,  and  sliUiiig  mill  within  iventj  miles  of  Baltimore,  or  each  other 
place  as  the  OooTention  i^oald  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
pnblio  and  indiridnals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  current  price  ia 
Pennsjlrania  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £85,  comnoa 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roll,  or  make  into  sheet  or 
flattened  iron  of  any  qaaUty  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  public  and  £6  for  prirate  individuals  per  ton.  It  went  into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  February,  1776,  Henry  Hollings worth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Elktou), 
Cecil  County,  made  proposals  to  manufacture  arms,  and  was  advanced 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gun-barrels  at  20«.  each  and  bayonets  at 
%s.  each.  At  the  same  time  money  was  advanced  to  Elisba  Winters  for 
€00  stand  of  muskets  at  £4  5s.  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  muskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  15s.  Priming  wires 
and  bnuhes  were  made  by  Christopher  Rabreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
Is.  6<1  a  dozen.  Richard  Dallam  also  made  guns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Cbestertown,  sought  a  contract  for  making  muskets. 
Samples  of  gun-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
could  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  about  $3  each. 

In  August  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mus 
kets  per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gun-lock  factory,  which  had  cost  over  £1,000,  and  by 
mismanagement  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  put  in 
order  and  furnished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  concern.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  in  June,  1778,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  authorized  it  to  be  sold. 

Henry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  been  principally  depended  upon 
for  gun-barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steel.  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  it 
Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  flat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  furnace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gun  manufactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
Onus  were  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  5s.  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Province.* 

(1)  Aner.  Areb.,  4th  8«r.,  voL  HL  ISO,  US,  449;  voL  ir.  7M,  »47;  toL  t.  1»91;  6th 
Sot.,  toI.  L  166,  814,  ISSl,  1337,  ttc 
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RftTiiai  meotions  a  Mr.  Stirewith  who  had  established  sereral  mana- 
factares,  sach  as  silk  and  cotton  staffs,  hardware  of  all  kinds,  and  fire* 
arms,  which  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  expense 
and  with  much  sagacity.  The  encouragement  giren  to  these  and  other 
kinds  of  industry  during  the  war  produced  favorable  results  upon  the 
useful  arts  in  Maryland.  Although  that  Province  and  Virginia  had 
previously  been  by  far  the  largest  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  many  common  castings  had  been  made,  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended  to,  particularly  in 
Maryland.  From  this  time  very  good  progress  was  made,  not  only  in 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  industry.  Baltimore  became 
Prognm  of  *^  ^°  early  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growing  mana- 
BkittHor*.  facturing  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  to 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.  Fredericktown  and  Hag^rstown 
were  also  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  were  very 
generally  represented,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourishing  trade  with 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  State  and  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches,  within  Frederick  County,  in  1796, 
besides  a  forge  and  furnace,  there  were  37  grist-mills,  and  the  Etna 
Gla.Hs-works,  of  large  size,  occupied  the  Tuscarora  branch  of  the  same, 
four  miles  above  Fredericktown.  Copper,  brass,  iron,  and  various  other 
metallic  wares  were  manufactured  in  the  town. 

The  effects  of  the  British  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  against 
American  vessels,  and  of  the  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  other  manufactures,  threatening  destruction  to  the  domestic 
production  of  many  articles  which  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  exertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  1786, 
commenced  a  correspondence  on  the  best  means  of  protecting  and  pro- 
moting domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioned 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  alrea<ly  mentioned,  a  slitting-mill,  two  nail  factories,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  other  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
aaar  Baltimore.  The  ship-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  created 
a  iteady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  and  ita  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  th^  earliest  patents 
for  making  cut  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacharie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  iteam-engine,  which  is  now  the  great  dependence  of  the  msnn- 
factnrer,  was  early  brought  into  use  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  and 
its  diflferent  parts  received  several  modifications  at  the  hands  of  her 
mechanics.     The  improvements  of  James  Rnmsey,  of  Cecil  Coonty,  and 
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tkoM  of  Olirer  Erana.  inelading  his  project  for  a  iit«ain-carnage,  were 

proraptlj  patronized  bj  the  legislatare,  aod  some  of  them  were  sood  io* 

trodnced  into  the  mills  aod  manufactories  near  the  citr.     As 

Hum 

M4«(k«r  early  as  1789,  Eoglehart  Cmse,  whose  father,  with  S.  Coher, 
of  ConnecticQt,  had  alreadj  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  apon  a  dredging-macbine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellicott,  petitioned  Congress  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  him  for 
raistDg  water  fur  manufactories,  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  not  fully  successful.  On  the  26th  August,  1791,  Mr.  Cruse, 
Ramsey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
for  improvements  on  Savery's  steam-engine.  Rumsey's  patents  for  im- 
provements on  mills,  the  bellows,  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  and  Fitch's  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  manufacturer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
Coal  aod  lands  of  General  Ridgely,  six  miles  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
•^  Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  in  1801.     He  did  not  then 

SQCceed  in  bringing  it  into  use,  but  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  gas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  United  States  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Virginia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carba- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  year  another  company  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

Virginia. — The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  continent,  as  early  as  1620,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1715  as  aboot 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Virginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Westover,  entitled  "  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,"  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  1841,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1732  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  County.  The  writer,  who  was  in  qoert 
of  practical  information,  apparently  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the 
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Mune  bnsiness,  sajs  he  was  informed  by  Colonel  Spottswood  that  he 
"  waa  not  onlj  the  first  in  this  coantry,  bat  the  first  in  North  AoMric*, 
who  had  erected  a  regular  fnmace.  That  thej  ran  altogether  npon 
bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania  till  his  example  had  made 
them  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  construction  of  this 
fomace  is  not  gircn,  bat  it  is  mentioned  in  a  very  rare  work,  "  The 
Present  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hngh  Jones,  in  1724,  and  was  possibly 
boilt  some  yetfs  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  were  then  foar  famaces  in  Virginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
altboagh  there  was  a  rery  good  one  in  Maryland,  the  Principio  forge 
before  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnace  of  Colonel  Spottswood  was  at  Frederieksbarg 
upon  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  abounding  in  iron  ore 
stMxuwooa'i 'i^  several  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
foroMM.  quality,  waa  raised  by  blasting,  was  thirteen  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Germanna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Ger- 
man Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,  and  one  mile  nearer 
than  the  furnace.  He  had  also  a  very  complete  air-furnace  with  two 
fires,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  fonndery  woric,  situated 
at  Massaponux  on  the  Rappahannock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  which 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  smclting-furnace.  The  mine  tract  which 
lay  in  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  Bloe 
Ridge  and  its  eastern  declivity,  was  originally  taken  op  by  Mr.  Fits- 
william,  who  drew  into  the  enterprise  Governor  Spottswood,  Captain 
Pearce,  Dr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  manager  of  the  famace. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  his  land  at  a  good  price,  he  sold  his  own  share 
for  £500  to  a  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  of  these  persons  and  Mr.  Robert 
Cary,  an  influential  capitalist  in  England,  the  company  was  then  eom- 
posed.  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  only  one  practically  acquainted  with  the 
business,  was  the  manager,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  From  him 
and  Governor  Spottswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part* 
ners,  Colonel  Byrd  obtained  much  information  of  a  practical  kind  re- 
specting the  expense  and  management  of  a  furnace.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  highly  judicious,  and  suggested  precautions  which  had  beea  aef^eeled 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  ookwial 
Iron-works,  whereby  they  were  sometimee  abandoned  or  rendered  nn- 
profltable. 

The  works  at  Fredericksborg  had  been  for  some  yean  nnprodocUTe. 
and  were  nearly  mined  by  mismanagement  during  the  owners  afaeenee 
In  England,  but  were  then  becoming  remunerative.  They  were,  more- 
over, built  too  far  from  navigation  and  upon  too  small  a  stream,  and 
were  managed  with  too  strict  economy  for  complete  eBcieiH^. 
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The  compftoy  bad  thea  expended  nearly  £12,000,  including  the  cost 
of  15,000  acres  of  land,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  nomber  of  negroes 
enployed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  required.  The 
standing  charge  for  hired  labor  was  abont  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driTen  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troughs  over 
1,000  feet.  The  supply  of  water  often  failed  and  put  out  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raised  by  contract  at  Is.  6d.  per  cart-load  of  26  cwt.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  ut 
25s.  a  month.  The  ore  was  mi.xed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  2«.  6d.  a  ton  at  Rappahannock  river, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  twenty-four  miles  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
turning from  carrj'ing  down  Iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  charcoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  pine,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  28.  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  5s.  a  load  of 
160  bushels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
founder  was  paid  4s.  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  built  for  £700  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  (ts.  6d. 
per  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  (3^.  9d.  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  27s.  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  in  England  was  £5  to  £6,  leaving  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Chiswell,  an  experienced  iron  master,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
Prie*  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  to 

of  Iron.  ^  ^]g  ^Q  ]^g^p  ^(jjg  pj^^g  Qf  American  below  that  of  English 
make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £6  when  English  sold  for  £7  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  on 
bar-iron  in  England  was  24s.  a  ton,  and  its  price  from  £10  to  £16  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  pay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  they  already  did  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania.  He  even  doubted  if  they  would  bo 
allowed  to  cast  any  iron,  as  they  could  do  ia  their  furnaces. 
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The  air-furnace  at  Massapooox,  five  miles  from  Fredericksbarg,  it  i» 
said,  was  "a  very  ingenioas  and  profitable  contrivance. '*  It  was  intended 
for  the  production  of  casting^  for  the  use  of  the  snrroanding  coantry, 
soch  as  backs  for  chimneys,  andirons,  fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pota, 
sidllets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wheels,  etc.,  which, 
one  with  another,  could  be  delivered  at  people's  doors  at  80s.  a  ton. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  than  those  from  England 
which  were  mostly  made  directly  from  the  ore.  The  chimney  and  oat- 
side  of  the  furnace  were  built  of  freestone,  and  the  lining  was  of  Stonr- 
bridge  brick.*  Seven  mines  of  iron  ore  were  worked  in  Spottsylvanin 
County  in  1839. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rappahannock  from  Fredericksbarg,  in 
Sling  George  County,  twelve  miles  distant,  were  also  iron  mines  apon 
g,,^^  lands  belonging  to  Mr.  Washington,  and  called  England's  Iron 
faroM*.  Mines  after  the  chief  manager.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a  furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  which  was  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furnace  by  Mr.  Washington  for  208.  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal.  The  crude  metal  was  thence  carted  six  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  branch  of  which  the  furnace  stood.  Besides  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  England,  who  also  had  the  chief  management  of  a  forge  at  Prin- 
cipio,  in  Maryland,  there  were  several  other  proprietors  of  these  vorka 
resident  in  England.'  No  expense  was  spared  to  make  these  worka 
profitable,  and  they  were  well  managed.  This  fomace  and  that  9l 
Fredericksburg  were  built  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloucester,  England,  for  that  purpose,  at  Bs.  6d.  a  day  from  the  day  be 
left  home  until  his  return. 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measare  the  amount  of  skill  and  en- 
terprise with  which  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in  the  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  although  the  details  of  early  operations  are 
few,  that  many  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  fiir 
behind  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England.  The  want  of  ships 
of  their  own  to  carry  their  Iron  to  England,  compelled  the  Virginia 
Iron  manufacturers  to  confine  themselves  principally  to  the  home  market. 
But  the  four  furnaces  then  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  moeh 

(1)  A  fln*  quality  gf  cUj,  whieh  bwU  higbUnda  mfrymhtn  w«r«  » iMr*  rock  «f 

firv.briekf  OMrly  cqaal  to  fttoarbridg*.  wu  it     8ua«i«Dt  Iron  voald  b*  aad*  la  Um 

■flcrwanl  fband  on  lb*  Taek»bo«,  «  bnuieb  CoIodIm  to  nffiy  all  Bwop*.    Tb«  prlacU 

ofJuMSrim.  pal  drawbMka  war*  Um  imtj  aad-IMgkt 

(3)  Hi*  ktMMfM  (MteisM  ujt  k*  «m  aad  tb*  prabiyUea  of  forgM.    Tk*  mmI  dT 

ftboat  tkU  Um  — — «f—d  la  a  pn^Ml  for  nUiag  aa  Iroa-woriu  aad  Um  addlatlca  la 

Ir«n-w»rk*  In  Vlrffnla,  whieb  did  sol  IkU  Um  tobawo  «alt«r«,  wn  addiUoaal 

from  ukj  Mareltjr  of  or*  or  fM,  fbr  tko  for  Its 
elifii  of  ik«  riron  w«r«  Ml  of  In;  tad  Uio 
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wrrice  to  the  Colony,  drcalating  a  large  amoant  of  money,  and  with* 
drawing  many  men  from  the  caltiration  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor.  They  also  leeaened  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent, and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-iron  than  the 
colonial  She  paid  for  It  in  her  own  manofactures,  and  transported  it 
in  her  own  ships,  and  thas  derived  much  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  riew  of  the  importance  of  these  early  Iron-works  is  substantially 
Uiat  of  sereral  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  pigs 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1731,  among  the  commodities  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Qreat 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annually 
£375,000,  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  upon  the  transportation, 
enstoms,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  in  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.'  The  two  Colonies  from 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  annually  between 
\wo  and  three  thousand  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
Tirginia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
4TC*  Md  ^^^  -^'^^  I^idge,  abound  in  Iron  and  other  metallic  ores.  Rich 
.jtharoTM.  gnrface  indications  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  have  not  been  ex- 
tensively explored,  are  found  along  the  Bine  Ridge  from  Manassah  Gap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sniphuret,  red  oxyd,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  occur  in  grajwacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "Journey  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  he  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  Cargill's  mine,  between  the  Bluestone  Creek  and  James 
river,  the  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  that  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  "  mine  mad,*'  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  19th  September, 
he  adds,  "  we  laid  the  fonndation  of  two  large  cities,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.* 

Thirty  hundred-weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  received,  along  with  some  hemp, 
ct,Pf„,^  silk,  and  beeswax,  from  Virginia  in  1730.  Most  of  them  were 
•""'•"^  new  and  unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  County,  on 
t,he  Roanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  was  opened  about  seventy  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Simeon  Draper. 

(1)  HaepbanoD'a  Annala  of  ComawM.  (I)  WMtorer  MuiateripU. 
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The  deposits  of  brown  heraatite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  rallej 
of  Virginia,  west  of  the  Bine  Ridge,  appear  to  bare  been  opened  in  Mvvral 
places  early  in  the  last  centurj.  Zane's  charcoal  fnmace  on  Cedar  Creek 
in  Frederick  Connty,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  that  region,  has  bean 
abandoned  over  thirty  years.  A  forge  attached  to  it  has  been  some 
!„,-  time  in  rains.  Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of 
*"*•*  Newmarket,  in  Shenandoah  Connty,  was  bnilt,  according  to 
the  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley,  in  1725,  and  is  still  in  nse,  having  been  bat 
once  rebuilt.  On  Mossy  Creek,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  sooth 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Stannton,  in  Augqste 
Connty,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  bnilt  in  1757,  rebuilt  in  1767,  and 
again  in  1836.  It  is  still  making  bar-iron  from  these  ores,  with  a  rt- 
finery  and  chafery  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  Creek 
charcoal  furnace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and  two  and  a  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Hail-road,  was  built  in  1760  and  burned  down  in 
1841.  It  was  8^  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28^  high.  Isabella  fnmace  on 
UawksblU  Creek,  near  Lnray,  in  Page  County,  was  bnilt  and  abandoned 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Waynesborongh,  in 
Angnsta  County  ;  Qibraltar  forge,  on  North  river,  nine  miles  north  of 
Lexington  ;  and  Buffalo  forge,  the  same  distance  sonth  of  Lexington,  on 
BnfTalo  Creek,  in  Kockbridge,  were  all  built  abont  the  year  1800.  A 
furnace  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  Connty,  is  still  older,  and  was 
abandoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Moore's  charcoal  fomaee  oil 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynch's  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Lynehbarg, 
situated  on  James  river  below  where  it  passes  the  gorge  of  the  Bloe 
AtaadoMd  mountains  near  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  was  the 
'*'''**^  centre  of  a  cluster  of  charcoal  furnaces  erected  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich  in 
metalliferous  products  of  different  kinda  These  are  now  neariy  all 
abandoned. 

The  "Notes  on  Virginia,'*  published  in  1781,  contain  the  following 
observations  on  the  subject  of  mines  and  iron-works  : 

^'The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Csllaway*8»  Rossli^  aad 
Ballandine's  on  the  sonth  side  of  James  river,  Old's  oo  the  north  side 
in  Albemarie,  Miller's  in  Augusta,  and  ZaneV  in  Frederick.  TImm  two 
last  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  monatalB. 
Callaway's,  Ross's,  Miller's,  and  Zane's  make  about  150  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year :  Ross's  makes  also  abont  1,600  tons  of  pif>lron  anoa- 

(1)  Lwltj'i  Iron  MuaflMtvrtr't  Oold*. 
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allj ;  BAUmndine's,  1,000 ;  Callaway's,  Miller't,  and  Zane's  aboat  600 
•Mh.  BMklea  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  Hooter's  at  Fredericksborg  makes 
•beat  800  tona  a  year  of  bar-iron  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland  ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapsco  of  Potomac,  works  in  the  same  way, 
bat  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  Tbe  undertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  plaoaa  are  nnmeroos,  and  dispersed  throagh  all  the  middle  coantry. 
The  toogkneac  of  the  cast-iron  of  Ro68*s  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. Pots  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  nsual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported.  Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  par- 
pose,  cannot  be  broken  np  in  order  to  be  melted  again  unless  previonsly 
drilled  in  many  parts."' 

Koss't  Iron-works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Bearer  Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  from  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
fiTe  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  bloomery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December.  1772,  by  Robert  Harper,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Rocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-house. 
Sannder's  furnace,  at  tbe  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  other  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  London  County  a  furnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  who  cut  a  canal  through  tbe  end  of  Cotocktin  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  mill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1790,  which  has  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Reed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craig,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  several  varieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win- 
chester Valley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.     The  frequent  sulphur 

(1)  N«T«rtb«I«M,  Mr.   LmIcj    eoncidwa  bail!  aloag  tk«  great  TaUi|r,  b«  farther  ob. 

"tbe  auaafMtnr*  of  Iron  in  tbe  eonntry  MrTee,''b«t  11  ande  any  Iron  in  18&S,  and 

of  tbe  Bine  Ridge  and  to  tbe  eaet  of  it,  tbeee  oalj  1S,N«  toaa  instead  of  30,««0,  as 

wbere  the  priaary  Unroniaa  (aad  perbapa  tbey  aboaM  bar*  deoe ;  aad  not  one  of  tbea* 

Laoreatian)  tyiUm  i«  derektped,  altbeogb  are  reperted  as  ociagaay  ore  bat  tbe  browm 

rtrj  old  for  tbe  New  World,  baa  been  aa  hematite  of   tbe  rallej  Lime«tone   Lower 

nnttte«eufttl  at  in   Pennsjrlrania.      Of  18  Silnrian  No.  IL     It  ia  not  to  be  imagined 

Aimaees  eaat  of  tbe  Wm»  Btdge,  oaly  oae  that  tbia  iaiaenae  atreteh  of  Haroaian  roeka 

waa  ia  Uaat  in  ISM,  aad  Ikat  bat  for  half  is  barren  nuignetie  irea  grovad.    Tbe  ra< 

tbe  jear,  making  7M  tona  in  a  region  where  aooreea  of  the  Bine  Ridge  mnat  aoae  day 

tbe  standing  capacity  waa  at  leaat  SO,OOS  be  explored."— /roa  ifaMa/a«««rer'a  OmtU, 

tons  per  aannm."     Of  tbe  great  naabar  446,  446. 
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sprinf^  in  this  region  denote  the  presence  of  pyritons  Iron  in  the  date 
and  limestone  rocks.  » 

"In  the  Western  country,"  writes  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  we  are  told  of  IvoB 
mines  between  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio,  and  of  others  on  Kentucky 
WMtoni  between  the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivers,  between  Cuml)er- 
virgiDi*.  jgQ^  i^Q^  Tennessee,  on  Reedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
and  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Great  Kanahway  near  where  it 
crosses  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  believed  by  a  good  judge  to  have  no  Iron  in  them.  In 
general,  from  what  is  hitherto  known  of  that  country,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron." 

Such  was  the  cantion  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  speak  <^ 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  peroxyd  of  iron  which  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Virginia.  Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
mineral  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  A'irginia, 
but  are  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit  Iron 
was  discovered  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it  A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  tbe 
Cnmberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  nntil  after 
the  Peace  that  the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania.  Population  and  improvements  rapidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  and  Ten« 
nessee  from  North  Carolina  in  1790.  They  were  admitted  as  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  ailer  its  organisation  as  a  territory.  Pre- 
vious  to  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

The  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  troops  in  1791  on  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
nnt  of  tricking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then   Bourbon.      It  was 

fwrMM*.  thirty-two  miles  southeast  of  Parts,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  cm  magnesiao  limestone  ore  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  ont  in  1838.  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Estill,  Edmondton, 
Oreenop,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  limonites  of  Weetem  Keatocky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  tbem,  as 
the  Great  Western  in  Stewart  Coanty,  of  large  lise.     In  the  northern 
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part  of  the  State,  cono«cUd  with  the  Ohio  Darigation,  are  now  about 
seTeuteen  furnaces. 

In  the  soathem  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  claimed  extensive 

jnrisdiction  to  territory,  mnch  of  it,  as  that  on  the  Moskingum  and  its 

branches,  known  to  aboond  in  coal  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 

fifty  furnaces  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  product  bv  the  same  channel. 

These  lands,  with  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 

Oklo. 

were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eight  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  comprising  a  body  of  mineral 
fnel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracing  many  varieties  of  the  bnrrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  carbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
Teloped  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  coke  fur- 
naces have  rendered  the  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitude. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-manufac- 
ture in  America  in  a  furnace  of  that  State.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  reference  has  been  made  to  .the  early 
discovery  of  copper  ore  in  the  Red  Sandstone  formation  east  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  along  that  range,  which  furnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson  as  having  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reason,  however,  the  mining  had 
been  discontinued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fincastle,  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  Revolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
1^4  in  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  month  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

aisM.  one  in  Montgomery  County,  abont  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
abont  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
year,  besides  raising  their  own  com.  The  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  which  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  60  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  furnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tne  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  made  to 
secure  a  good  site  for  a  pounding-mill  on  the  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  other 
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iride.  From  the  fornac«  the  lead  was  transported  orer  a  good  road  one 
handred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  Peaks  of  Otter  to  Lyacb'i  ferry  or 
to  Winston's,  on  James  river,  and  thence  al>oat  as  far,  by  water,  to 
Westham,  six  miles  above  Richmond.  A  in:n<-  in  Wythe  Coanty  is  still 
worked  by  several  shafts  exclusively  for  lead  ore,  though  mach  iron  ore 
is  also  met  with.  Of  three  principal  veins  which  are  worked,  one  had 
been  mined  in  1854  for  I.OOO  feet,  and  150  feet  below  the  surface  to 
water  level,  and  another  nearly  200  feet  deep,  the  dip  varying  from  15® 
to  60°  southeast  The  principal  ore  is  the  sulphuret  or  galena,  with 
occasionally  the  compact  carbonate,  and  from  500  to  700  tons  of  lead 
were  annually  obtained.  The  carbonate  of  lead  in  these  mineif  was  ia 
early  times  thrown  away  as  white  clay.  These  lead  deposits  near  the 
sources  of  the  James  river  were  more  extensively  mined  in  the  last  cen- 
tury than  any  others  in  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
economy  of  their  managers,  furnished  lead  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Union.* 

Lead  mines  were  also  opened  in  several  other  places  between  the  Allft- 
gbany  and  Cumberland  mountains,  particularly  on  the  French  Broad 
river  and  south  of  the  Green  river  in  Kentucky. 

A  lump  of  gold,  yielding  17  dwts.  of  very  ductile  metal,  was  found 
near  the  falls  of  Rappahannock.  But  it  did  not  lead  to  aay  fiurtlMr 
0^4  discovery  of  the  metal  at  that  place.     Some  granules  of  g^ld 

BiM*.  were  afterward  found  between  the  James  and  Appomattox. 
But  the  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  parts  of  this  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  auriferous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained. 
In  1839,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  worked  in  the  State,  of  which  twenty-six  were  in  Spottsylvaoia 


(I)  The  lead  minM  of  MiMoori  w«r«  dis-  wronght  afUr  tb«  territory  wu  p«rehaMd 

«vnni  kkoal  th*  ytu  171»,  and  in  1723  by  the  Unitod  StatM  la  l$H,  and  ia  1811 

war*  graatod  to  M.  Rcaanlt,  who  had  mada  twolvo  diggiagi  aroaad  St.  Oaaoriara  wara 

the  flnt  digfinft,  by  the  celebrated  MiaeU-  worked,  and  each  had  a  rude  opaa  or  aah 

•ippl  Conpanj,  whose  aehemee  wera  prio-  ftimace   attached.     Only  one,  tha  Mlaa  ft 

•Ipally  baaad  on  the  repatad  aiiBoral  wealth  Barton,  had  a  shaft,  which  waa  raak  8S  Ibal 

•f  Loalalaaa.    Tha  aoapaay  ia  said  to  hare  hy  Motaa  Aostia.    Aaalia  ba4  alaa  tba  Irat 

SMi  Me  aiaa  to  aaareh  for  mineraU,  bat  aad  oaly  air.foraaaa  tlM«  araatod  al  (ha 

Baaaalt,  ttadlaf  few  of  the  preciona  orea,  nines.    Tha  twelra  nines  prodaead  ahent 

Uraad  bis  atuntion  to  the  lead  which  was  one  aad  a  half  nilllon  pounds  of  lead  aaaa- 

ftoaad  abaadaatly  aaar  tha  surfkoa  on  tha  ally,  aad  anpleyad  »Ae  naa,  baaldaa  anslton 

Maranalt  aad  othar  rirars.    They  ara  ba-  aad  soom  ethar  woriiaaa. 

lievad  to  have  raisad  graat  quaaiitiae  of  At  least  S,OM  asaata  •ttaa  la  Mlwwil 

ora,  and  mada  sona  atunpu  to  smelt  it.  ara  occnpied  wiih  lead  dapoaila,  aad  Dr. 

Tha  niaing  did  not  aaoaat  to  naak  aadar  Owea  sutas  that  Ika  Waatara  laai  rafia* 

tha  Praaeb  aad  Spaaiah  da«laalla(k    Bat  aorars  alao  few  tavaak^  la  Imn,  IM  la 

tha  aid   dlfglaga   aad   aaw  bImb  vara  OUaoia,  aad  aUty-tvo  ta 
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and  fifteen  id  Onuig«^Goantj.  Still  more  recently  machinery  vas  some- 
what  exteitiiTelj  introdaced  by  Commodore  Stockton,  for  reducing  the 
gold-twarittg  qnartz  of  a  rich  Tein  in  Flaranna  Coanty ;  and  qoartx-millf 
hare  been  erected  in  Buckingham  Coanty  and  other  places  by  different 
companies. 

Bat  the  gold  mines  of  Yii^nia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  value  to 
her  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  obserred  in  so  many  places 
c^  throngboot  the  Western  country,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the 

*'*^  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  whole  country  between  the  Laurel 
Ridge  and  the  MiMwaippi  was  sopposed  to  be  underlaid  by  it.  It  was 
•Iso  known  in  many  places  north  €fl  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  On  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  miles,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  Richmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  different  persons,  and  were  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  coal  was  superficial,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  by  a  boy  in  digging  for  crayfish,  and  was  found 
adhering  to  the  roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  was  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  in  1789  in  considerable  quantities,  and  sold  in  the 
former  by  retail  at  Is.  6<i  a  bushel. 

To  render  available  for  market  the  valuable  semi-bituminoos  coal 
deposits  of  the  Richmond  and  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  counties,  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  James  rivers  so  as  to  interlock  by  canals  and 
short  portages  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
nongahela, received  early  attention.  In  1785,  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  passed  Acts  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  General 
Washington  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  reach  Will's  creek  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  means  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  About  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  jointly  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  uniting  Albe- 
marle Sound  with  Philadelphia,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  surveyed  the  line  between  Vii|pnia  and 
Carolina  in  1728. 

A  canal  was  soon  after  completed  around  the  falls  of  James  river, 
opening  direct  water  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  interior.  The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  mil^  above  Richmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  various  manufacturing  purposes.      An  excellent  air- 
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farnace  was  bailt  at  Westham,  six  miles  abore  t!ie  cit  j,  oo  the  north 
side  of  the  rirer,  during  the  Rerolatioo.  Some  of  the  largest  and  best* 
coDStmcted  merchant  mills  in  the  country  were  bnilt  on  the  canal  and 
falls  near  the  city  a  few  years  later. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  afterward  built  at  the  same  place  to 
work  the  Iron  which  came  down  from  the  upper  country.  This  was 
Maanfkrtan*  probably  not  the  first  in  the  State,  although  we  hare  seen  no 
rromiroo.  mention  of  an  earlier  one.  Although  the  Sutes  south  of 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  more  pig-iron  than  those  to  the 
northward,  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  into  its  rarions  forms  for  ose 
had  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  from 
England  or  the  northern  Provinces  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-works  was  encouraged  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  at  different  times.  The  Revolution  forced  upon  all  the 
Southern  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  manufactures. 
Employment  was  furnished  in  many  of  the  manual  arts,  and  several 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture  were  introduced  by  that  event 
The  non-intercourse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  faithfully  car- 
ried out. 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported, 
March  27,  1775,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimooaly  adopted, 
urging  the  people  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  salt,  gunpowder, 
nails,  wire,  etc..  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  «<ee/,  as  there 
would  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cotton  and 
wool  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  Bome 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  premiums  for  the  promotion  of 
these  and  other  useful  objects  was  recommended. 

In  August  a  resolution  was  passed  "  that  in  case  the  British  Ministij 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of 
RniiiBc-  plating  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
'^'-  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  first  two  of  such  mills  as 

shall  be  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  consequence  of  such  endeavours  of  Administration.** 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  and  providing  fire-arms 
for  the  nse  of  the  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  following  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manafactnre,  and  thdr  seal 
in  promoting  the  nse  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  as  almost  sar> 
passbg  belief.     To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Convention,  ia 
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M*7,  1776,  reprieTed  a  nnmber  of  condemned  negroes,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  the  pablic  account. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated.  But  for  cannon,  small  arms,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  depended  less  in  the  earlj  part  of  the 
war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  1776.  An  application  was  also  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leare  to  purchase  cannon  at  Hughes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  the  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  fHcilities  for  making  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  cannon- 
fonnderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Westham,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnold  invaded  the  State  in  January,  1781. 

Cannon  and  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 

but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.     The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 

about  £35  per  ton,  Virginia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  5«. 

each.     At  New  London,  in  Bedford  County,  and  probably  in 

several  other  towns,  were  a  numl)er  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 

and  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (1786),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arms  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
France  is  said  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
restiii(^  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consequence 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competition  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States.^ 

(I)  Congrui  at  different  times  obtained  cation.    It  conit<ted  "in  the  making  eTery 

rapplies  of  arm*  from  France.    A  letter  from  part  of  them  ao  exactljr  alike  that  what  be- 

Barbue  Daborg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Jane,  long*  to   anj  one   majr  be  u«ed  for  erery 

177S,  rpeak*  of  obtaining  from  the  kiflg'a  maaket  in  the  magaiine."    It  bad  then  been 

•rtenal,  as  an  aMumed  mercantile  tranaae-  applied  only  to  the  maonfaetara  of  the  locks, 

tioa  of  the  mannfaetarer,  li,000  maskeu  of  bat  woald  soon  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 

the  model  of  1 7S3,  for  the  use  of  the  United  gan.     The  principle  is  so  analogoas  to  that 

Sutea.  He  allude*  to  an  improred  musket  in-  adopted  a  few  years  after  by  Eli  Whitney 

vented  by  oa«  Beynard,  vbioh  it  was  hoped  at  New  Haren,  and  snbseqaently  in  publie 

would  first  ba  aaployed  ia  tha  serriee  of  lib-  arsenals  of  the  OoTemment,  that  it  seems 

•rty  in  America.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letUr  probabU  tha  idea  was  obtained  from  abroad, 

firam  Paris  to  John  Jay,  in  Aug.,  17S5,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  alluded  to  it,  he  says,  in  easa 

Afterward  to  the  Ooremor  of  Virginia,  men-  Congress  should  wish  to  parchft«e  arms, — 

tioned  a  raluable  improreaent  which  had  whene*  it  may  ba  inferred  that  he  did  not 

just  been   made   in   tbe    manufacture    of  consider  his  own  State  or  the  country  aa 

asuskeu  in  Paris.    It  had  been  approved  of  affording   any  scope    for  its   introduction, 

by  the  Ooremment,  which  was  then  esUb-  He  was  not  at  that  time,  howerer,  an  aaro- 

lishing  a  large  manufactory  to  put  1^1n  eze-  eate  of  Manurnctur««. 
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In  accordunce  with  the  Act  of  May  4,  1798,  Harper's  Ferry,  in  Vir- 
ginia, wa8  selected  as  tiie  site  of  one  of  the  public  armories  and  gnn- 
p,^„,  manufactories  of  the  United  States,  where  the  latest  improre- 
»™<"^'        ments  in  the  manufacture  were  introduced. 

Under  the  old  Confederation,  in  January,  1788,  Virginia  enacted  a 
State  impost  law,  which  laid  the  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  mana- 
factures  :  On  bar-iron  pots  and  other  castings  the  duty  was  4«.  per  hun- 
dred-weight ;  on  nail-rods,  68. ;  on  axes  per  dozen,  8«. ;  on  hoes,  6«. ; 
and  clocks  paid  £5. 

The  manufacture  of  these  articles  had  probably  received  an  impolse 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Virginia  and  Carolina  made  hoet 
had  been  for  sale  in  New  York  several  years  before  the  Rero- 
bouMb^id  lution.  Nails,  which  had  always  been  imported  in  large 
°  °*"''  amount,  were  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  of 
the  planters  had  taken  pains  to  instruct  their  negroes  in  that  and  other 
handicraft  branches,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  toward 
supplying  the  demand.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  much  of  bis  do- 
mestic coarse  clothing,  cabinet-ware,  masonry,  bricklaying,  smith- 
work,  etc.,  thus  done  by  his  own  slaves,  also  employed  about  a 
dozen  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  nails,  who  made 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  month  at  a  considerable  pro&L  His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  him,  previous  to  the  time  that  he  assisted  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presided  over  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  Government, 
a  little  into  the  field  of  invention.  While  in  England,  in  1786,  he  con- 
trived a  portal)le  copying  machine,  on  the  principle  of  a  large  one  then  in 
use,  and  in  Paris  he  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
full,  such  was  the  demand  for  them.  He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

In  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particularly 
household  roanufacturcH  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  bets 
were  carefully  collected  and  furnished  to  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  and  af^aded 
to  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  in  1792.  From  sereral  parti 
of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the  Northern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  in  towns  aooeadble  to  shipping,  the  advanoe  in  neoea- 
sarj  manufactures  had  l)een  as  risible  and  rapid  as  in  agrkmltore.  The 
progress  in  Frederick  and  EUxabethtown,  in  Maryland ;  in  Stannton, 
Virj^nia;  Lexington,  Kentacky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  South,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  nearly  aa  great  ai  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  lierks  in  Pennsylvania,  whidi  were 
the  most  advanced  in  manufactures  of  any  in  that  State,  and  perhape  in 
the  Union.    Winchester,  Virginia,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
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manafactarera,  as  also  s«v«ral  interior  towns  of  Pennsylranla,  and 
Philnileiphis,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adalt  males  belonged  to  the  classes 
which  could  properlj  be  called  manufacturers.'  One  communication 
represents  that  the  manufactures  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Virginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusive  of  the  household  manufactures  of 
every  kind.  In  ship-building,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  merchant  milts  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
>  'liongh  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of   machinery.     These 

i:  >  were  a  support  to  the  iron  interest     Of  the  facilities  afforded 

by  Richmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  manufacture  in 
which  It  has  since  become  so  prominent,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  the  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union  had  not  been  discovered:  "There  are  but  two  scenes  in 
the  Atlantic  counties  in  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Richmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia,  which  is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated, may  be  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  i<eaport  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  profitable  would  it  be  to  Virginia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tilt-hammers  or  through  the  rolling  and  slit- 
ting mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place." 

North  Carouna. — In  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  Iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  further  north.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  left  in 
t^jtx-  August,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  Captain  Lane, 
ptomioa*.  ^midas,  and  Thomas  Ueriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
discoveries,  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex- 
plored the  country  along  the  Roanoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 

(I)  Wincbetter contained alxmtSMboafea  nddlen,  who,  u  well  m  the  hatten,  did  a 

and  had  4  or  6  Un-jarda ;  I  Imrga  ropewalk ;  larfe  basineM ;  &  or  6  blaekimith*,  one  em- 

1  or  2  coaeh-maken ;  3  or  4  dUtillerief,  and  ployed    in   plating    saddle   trees ;    3  or   4 

manj  others  in  the  neighborhood;  several  wheelwrights;  8  or  10  tailors;  8  or  9  shoe- 

oil-mills ;  namerona  grist-mills ;  1  eopper-  makers ;  4  or  5  weaven ;  3  spinning-wheel 

smith,  whose  bosinaM  was  extensire ;  3  tin.  makers ;  3  or  4  saddle-trae  makers.— Cmt*'* 

pUte  workers;  8  or  10  hatters;   13  or  Id  Vitmoftkt  Umiud Stmtm. 
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river  to  the  Neas,  and  obtained  the  first  knowledge  of  several  indigenoof 
productions,  such  as  tobacco,  maize,  the  potato,  and  sogar  cane.  At 
two  places,  one  fourscore  the  other  sixscore  forlongs  from  their  settle- 
ment, Ileriot,  the  historian  of  the  Colony,  sajs  they  found  near  tbe 
water  side  roclcy  ground,  "  which,  by  the  trial  of  the  mineral  man,  was 
found  to  hold  iron  richly.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  the  coantrj 
else.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  a 
good  merchantable  commodity,  considering  there  the  small  charge  for 
the  labour  and  finding  of  men,  the  infinite  store  of  wood,  the  want  of 
wood  and  dearncss  thereof  in  England,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting 
ships.*"  Copper  and  silver  ornaments  were  found  with  the  natives,  who 
discovered  in  the  strangers  credulous  and  willing  listeners  to  many  fic- 
tions of  rich  mines  in  the  far  interior. 

The  second  charter  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  his  associates  in  1668, 
confirming  to  them  under  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  extending  the  former 
patent  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  Carolinas,  with  palatinate  rights 
and  jurisdictions,  granted  the  proprietaries  "all  veins,  mines,  and 
quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  not  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
precious  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any 
other  thing  found  or  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets, 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  as  a  feudal  acknowledgment, 
a  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should 
be  found  therein. 

Though  less  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold-producing 
Oou  region  of  the  Atlantic  States.     If  the  proprietaries  made  any 

mUM.  effort  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  useful  ores 
the  metallurgic  knowledge  brought  to  the  investigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  detection.  Althoagh  many  of  the 
earlier  adventurers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  tress- 
ores  in  the  soil,  it  was  not  nntil  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro- 
lina and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold  gold  and  silver  in 
appreciable  amount.  Qold  is  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson^s  Notes 
as  a  known  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachiaa 
chain.  It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphk 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferous  quartz,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytes,  etc., 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.  It  is  not  known  how  early  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  but  a  large  lump  was  discovered  In  1799,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  is  said  to  have  yielded  25  lbs.  of  gold  S3 
(1)  lltriot't  NamUv*  io  Dr.  Uawk'i  BUu  K.  CaroUoa,  L  IM. 
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carats  fine.  It  wa«  flnt  obtained  in  any  considerable  qaantity  in  this 
Bute. ' 

The  iron  ores  of  this  State  embrace  the  bo^  deposits  of  the  alluvial 
•eaboard  counties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceous,  tertiary,  and 
drift  formations  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  similar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where 
circamstances  are  farorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  hematite 
are  met  with  in  the  older  and  newer  secondary  contiguous  to  the  primary 
series.  At  Egypt,  in  the  Deep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  juxta- 
position with  the  coal,  ond  in  workable  quantity.  The  middle  and 
northeastern  counties  are  crossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 
magnetic,  specular,  and  pyritons  ore,  charged  in  many  places,  as  already 
observed,  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  long  worked  for  the  production  of  Iron.  In 
the  transmontane  territory  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
carbonate  and  Dyestone  fossil  ores  come  up  in  the  upper  Silurian  and 
Devonian  system,  with  numerous  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lime- 
stone valleys  between  the  moantain  ranges. 

Several  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  out  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
Iron-  ^^"^  situated   on  the  primary   ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 

work*.  Trestem  districts,  principally  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  the  proprietor  or 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Ron  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its 
site  is  not  definitely  mentioned.  There  were  also  Iron-works  in  Guilford 
Counly,  probably  on  the  same  stream.  In  April,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of 
his  furnace  and  works  for  two  years,  or  to  purchase  and  repair  those  in 
Guilford,  for. casting  ordnance,  shot,  etc.,  and  empowered  them  to  draw 

(1)  or  th«  gold  eoinmge  of  1804  aboat  Coanty,  ftmUhM  gold,  silver,  lead,  and 
deTen  thoasand  dollars  were  the  prodaee  iron.  A  bar  of  fllrer  from  ooe  of  these 
of  Tlrgin  gold  from  Cabarms  Coanty,  V.  C.  mioes  in  the  New  Tork  Exhibition  in 
From  that  time  to  1S27  all  the  gold  in  this  18i3-4,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  smelted 
eoantrjr  was  obtained  from  this  State,  from  the  ores  in  the  United  States).  Several 
amounting  in  all  to  $110,000.  The  Gold  counties  of  this  State  produce  gold  in  Tan- 
Hill  mines  in  Rowan  Count;  are  the  rich-  ous  association  with  other  metals.  Thi) 
Mt  in  the  Atlantie  Sutes,  and  now  yield  eopions  yield  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  the 
•boot  $200,000  worth  annually.  It  is  ex-  Southern  States  induced  Congress  in  1838 
traetad  from  iron  pyrites  contained  in  tal-  to  establish  three  branch  mints,  one  at 
eoM  slate,  qnsrts,  and  other  rock,  which  is  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  one  at  Dahlonega, 
worth  usually  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  Oeorgia,  and  one  at  New  Orleans,  the  flrsi 
botbel,  and  occasionally  $1,000.  The  two  for  gold  coin  only. 
"  Washington  Silrer  Mine,"  in  Daridson 
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OQ  the  treasury  fur  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  At  Ore  Ilill,  on  Deep 
river,  near  which  Wilcox's  furnace  probablj  stood,  and  in  Qnilford 
County,  tho  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitiTe  ores  famishes  mag- 
netic, specular,  and  hematite  iron  in  great  quantity,  and  excayations  in 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  have  been  mined  long  ago.  On  the 
western  belt  of  tho  same  ores,  a  furnace  and  forge  was  also  built  before 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  Cleveland  County,  not  far  from  King^s 
mountain  on  the  son  them  border  of  the  State.  A  bloomery  forge  near 
its  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  a  magnetic 
vein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  In  the  acyoin- 
ing  county  of  Lincoln,  rich  veins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  furnished  in  early  times  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  four  forges,  two  bloomeries,  and  two  fumaces,  were  in 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  Vesuvius,  built  In 
1795,  was  on  Anderson's  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lincolnton,  and,  having 
been  rebuilt,  is  still  in  use.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spread 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges,  Iron-works  were  built 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  wns  early  opened  about  three  miles  from  Danbnrj 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Dan  river  coal  basin.  Magnetic  ore  from  a  shaft 
near  the  town  yields  77  per  cent  of  iron.  On  Snow  creek,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Danbnry,  a  bloomery  was  built  in  1780;  another  on  Town 
Fork,  ten  miles  southwest,  in  1796,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  each  been  rebuilt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Surry 
County,  where  Moravians  from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlements  as  early  as  1753,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution  bear  the  Yadkin.  It  now  has  six  forges  and  a 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  County,  a  forge  was  also  bnilt 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Trouble- 
some creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  to  work  up  iron  ore  found  in  several 
parts  of  it  Catawba  County  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  furnaces  near  Trogden  moun- 
tain are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who, 
before  the  days  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
lustre  of  the  specular  oxyd  to  ho))e  for  certain  wealth. 

In  Burke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  from  Morgantown, 
at  tho  foot  of  the  Bine  Ridg^,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  forget 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  the  na»  place 
was  also  a  lead  mine. ' 

(I)  In  LInritl«  mnanUin,  in  tbii  coonly,     bu  l>4>«o  foaBci  MoeaipaaM,  M  la  Bnill 
tb*  ran  nintnl  ttxtbU  ipv  (iu  eolaalit)     and  tb«  Ursl  aoaatala^  Vjr  dluMada,  of 
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The  name  of  the  Great  IroD  Mountain,  gtren  by  the  first  settlers  to 
that  portiofl  of  the  Blue  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  bonn- 
WMtora  ^'^T  ^^  ^^i^  State,  indicates  their  knowledge  of  its  great 
Territory,  abundance  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  Brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valuable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Duck- 
tuwn,  and  other  copfHir  mines  in  Polk  County,  adjoining  the  Georgia 
line,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
black  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought,  in  great 
amount  'They  are  equally  rich  in  hydrated  peroxyd  of  Iron,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritiferous  rocks,  and  carry  their  veins 
of  both  metals  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  furnace  was  once  built  to 
smelt  iron  from  these  ores.  The  streams  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ridge  into  the  great  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  are  now 
studded  with  numerous  iron-works.  The  hardy  emigrants  from  Virginia 
and  neighboring  States,  and  from  Europe,  who,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  England  and  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  penetrated,  chiefly, 
by  way  of  the  Cumberland  Gap,  into  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State, 
before  it  obtained  a  separate  federal  existence.  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  Holsten,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tennessee. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  rejected  the  richest  of  the  brown  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section,  mistaking  it  for  the  black  jack,  (sulphuret  of 
zinc)  of  the  English  miners. 

A  bloomery  forge  was  built  in  1790,  at  Emeryviiie,  eight  miles  south- 
east from  Washington  College,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jones- 
borough,  in  Washington  County  and  district.    It  is  now  known 

FvrwMM    Is 

iMk  tmm«-  as  the  Pleasant  Valley  Rolling-mill  and  Nail- works,  to  which 
nse  it  was  converted  in  1833.  At  Elizabethtown,  on  Doe 
river,  a  branch  of  the  Watauga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  was  built  in  1795.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  similar  works.  A  bloomery  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolachucky,  seven  miles  southeast  of  Greenville,  Greene 
County,  in  1797.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1856,  and  still  makes  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner's  bloomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Roane's  Creek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  in  Johnson  County,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1795.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Creek  forge,  ten  miles  north,  and  Dumpling  forge,  five  miles  west 

which  fome  tmall  one*  h*r«  he«ii  foond  to     Xorth  Carolina,  and  also  in  Sooth  CaroUno 
thl«  Sui«  and  Oeorgia.    The  mom  Mineral     and  Georgia. 
i«  fuuod  in  Stoke*  and  Wilket  eooatiea  ia 
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of  Dandridge,  were  built  about  the  same  year,  and  were  both  abandoMd 
nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  Mr.  Darid  Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  Iron-works  In  Campbell  County,  Virginia,  erected  a  large  furnace 
and  forge  at  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  of  the  IloUten,  with  the  main 
stream  near  the  Virginia  line.  It  was  on  the  great  road  from  Knoxville 
to  Philadelphia.  A  bloomery  was  also  set  up,  at  this  time,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Watauga,  and  another  25  miles  abore  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad,  and  30  above  Knoxville.  Good  ore  was  found  in  sereral  places 
on  the  Holsten,  and  had  been  worked  to  advantage  in  one  or  two. 
Boats  of  25  tons  burden  could  ascend  to  Ross'  Iron-works,  nearly  1000 
miles  above  tho  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  about  280  above  Naabrille. 
At  Long  Island,  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  Holsten,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Tennessee  was  made  in  1775,  boats  were  built 
to  transport  Iron  and  castings  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  these 
works,  with  other  produce,  to  the  lower  settlements  and  New  Orleans. 
A  lead  mine,  yielding  75  per  cent,  of  metal,  was  worked  on  the  French 
Broad,  and  galena  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  valley.  Salt  was  made 
by  boiling  at  Campbcirs  Salines,  70  miles  up  North  Ilobten,  and  in 
1795,  several  tons  of  saltpetre,  collecte<I  from  the  nitrous  caves  in  the 
county,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  markets.  Coal  had  also  bera  discov- 
ered not  far  from  Campbell's  Salines. 

Adventurers  had  also  passed  the  wilderness  between  these  frontier 

settlements  and  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  or  Lanrel  mountains, 

and  had  founded  Nashville  in  1780.     In  the  sub-carboniferoos 
mddu    Md ,.  ,     -    .     ^ 

WMcTaoDM- limestone  region,  south  of  the  Cumberland  river,  iron  ore  was 

discovered  a  few  years  later,  about  30  miles  below  Nashville, 

in  Hero  district.     Between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  a  charcoal  furnace 

was  erected  near  the  place,  on  the  iron  fork  of  Barton's  creek,  in  Dickson 

County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Charlotte.     This  furnace,  called  Cam- 

bcrland,  now  uses  steam,  and  made,  in  1857,  over  1,800  tons  of  cold« 

blast  foundery  metal  out  of  brown  hematite.     This  part  of  tlie  State  is 

now  one  of  the  most  productive  in  charcoal  Iron  in  t  :y.     The 

hematixed  carbonate  ores  of  the  coal  series  here  famish  abundant  oat- 

crops,  thronghont  an  area  1 15  miles  long  by  about  60  broad,  across  the 

entire  State,  and  occupying  about  a  dozen  conuties,  between  the  Cnm- 

beriand  and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  sapplied  with  wood  and  water-power. 

and  with  mineral  coal  easily  accessible.     The  ore  is  worked  chiefly  by 

open  quarries,  and  levels  in  the  spurs  of  the  hills,  which  project  nomerotts 

digitations  and  knobs  of  ferruginous  material  into  the  valleys  and  ravines 

along  the  several  riven  and  creeks  of  the  great  valley.     These  ore  bfutks 

fuml.th  the  argillaceoas  carbonate,  changed,  by  exposure  to  the  hydrooa 
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perozyd,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  the  most  compact  liver  ore  to 
masses  of  bo&ej-comb,  and  ochreous  brown  hematite,  granular,  nodolar, 
pot,  and  pip«  ores.  Tiicse  varieties  also  strew  the  surface  in  maiij 
places,  and  yield  of  metallic  Iron  frequently  over  60  per  cent.  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elements,  they  make,  we 
believe,  a  better  quality  uf  Iron  than  the  clay  ii\>n-stone  of  the  English 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonites  differ 
somewhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidson,  and  in  one  or  two  other  coau- 
ties  in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  the  red  fossiliferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  also,  southward  into  Alabama,  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West- 
em  Tenn^see  and  Kentucky  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimitable  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  specular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Mississippi  basin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  only  just  begun. 

Engaged,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  colonial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports,  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro- 
gress in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  metal- 
lic, and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  England.  The  impulse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  upon  the  Convention  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbem,  on  the  8d  April,  1775,  re- 
solved, "  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
arts,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, on  the  10th  September  of  the  same  year,  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manufactures,  including  that  of  salt- 
petre and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 

making  nails,  the  sum  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 

work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  years  from  that 

time.     A  further  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  mill 

put  in  operation  in  like  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  was  offered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  in  the  province,  of  wire  made 
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and  drawn  in  the  province,  and  a  like  premium  for  the  first  hundred  pairs 
of  wool  cards,  worth  Ibd.  a  pair,  made  witliin  tweire  months. 

The  manufacture  of  pins  and  needles  was  encouraged  by  the  offer  of 
£50  fur  the  iirst  tweuty-five  dozen  of  the  former,  equal  to  British  imported 
pins,  costing  7s.  QJ.  a  dozen  ;  and  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  first  25,000 
needles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  and  equal  to  needles  from 
Ureat  Britain  of  tlie  price  of  2is.  6(/.  sterling  per  thousand,  the  same  n- 
ward,  if  made  within  twelve  mouths. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  furnace  for  manufacturing  good  mer- 
chantable steel,  equal  in  goodness  to  British  steel,  £100,  provided  it  was 
set  to  work,  so  as  actually  to  make,  within  eighteen  months, 
one  ton  of  steel  For  the  second  steel-furnace,  erected  in  like 
manner,  £25. 

A  premium  of  £500  was  offered  to  any  person  who  would  boild  ft 
furnace  for  manufacturing  good  merchantable  pig-iron,  and  hollow  iron- 
ware, and  other  articles  necessary  fur  the  use  of  the  inhabitants 

Air  furnace.  .  ,.      »   .  ,  ...  . 

of  the  province — proof  of  its  adcciuate  accomplishniLnt  to  be 
presented  to  the  Council  within  two  yeai>. 

The  sum  of  £250  was  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill ;  £100 
and  £50  respectively  for  the  encourogement  of  the  woolen  nr*'  linen 
cloth  manufactures,  £750  for  the  erection  of  a  salt-work  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  £150  fur  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  solphar, 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  following  April,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  ammunition  and  warlike  stores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  Halifax  County,  and  of  salt-works  In 
the  province, 

Commi.ssioners  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  in  the  districts  of 
Washington,  Newbern,  Edenton,  Halifax,  Hillsborough,  and  Salisbury, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  good  and  sufiicient  muskets  and  bayonets.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  to  collect  together  all  the  gunsmiths  and  other 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  assisting  in  snch  maoafactore, 
and  to  employ  them  at  the  public  expense.  They  were  to  be  paid  for 
each  complete  musket  and  bayonet  made  according  to  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern, not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  tbe.treasury 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

For  casting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcox  Furnace,  on  Deep  Ron,  or  one 
in  Uuilford  County,  was  to  be  fitted  up  as  before  mentioned.' 

(I)  Amcr.  Archive*.  4th  B*rUt,  rol.  !.  3T0  ;  vol.  Ui.  200.  *16;  vol.  t.  ISSS.  Ml  8«r., 
vol.  I.  IS84. 
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On  the  represeDUtioD  of  the  commissioners  appointed  in  the  district 
of  Hillsborough,  for  the  above  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  gans  could 
not  be  obtaiued  in  the  State,  aud  that  the  provincial  currency  would  not 
purchase  it  in  any  other,  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  October  of  the  same 
year,  granted  them  an  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treasury,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  that  purpose.' 

llow  far  these  measures  were  successful  in  promotiot^  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Wachovia,  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  established,  previous  to 
1791,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  such 
manufactures  as  those,  establishe<l  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  existed 
in  any  part  of  the  Union,  equally  distant  (300  miles)  from  the  coast. 
Shipbuilding  was  actively  carried  on  in  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  is 
pri'  tt  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etc.,  were  made  in  considerable 

qu.  :  y  slave  labor  and  otherwise.     But,  notwithstanding  a  consid- 

erable emigration  of  European  mechanics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufaicture  in  the  interior  counties,  amounting  to  more  than  their  con- 
sumption of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  supplies 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

South  Carouna. — Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  late 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  not  to  have  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diffi- 
culties with  Great  Britain  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Various 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  The 
genius  of  the  people  inclined  them  wholly  to  agriculture.  The  profits  of 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sections  of  the  South,  funiished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  dear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  In- 
rested  in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  much  of  which  was  manufactured  among 

(1)  Afn-r.  Arcblres,  4lh  SeriM,  vol  L  270;  toI.  iU.  20«,  210;  t«.I.  t.  ISM.  6ih  S«r., 
Tol.  i.  1384. 
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them.  The  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  though  not  exteoure,  are, 
netertheless  adequate  to  a  considerable  production  of  Iron,  and  other 
facilities  are  quite  ample.  Yet  these  still  remain  but  partially  improved 
under  the  overshadowing  importance  of  one  great  commercial  article, 
which  has  displaced  nearly  all  the  early  staples  of  Carolina,  and  appro- 
priated most  of  the  productive  forces  of  the  State. 

In  adddition  to  the  bog  ore  deposits  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the 
tide-water  section,  the  primitive  series  of  the  high  country  toward  the 
Blue  Ridge,  afford  considerable  quantities  of  magnetic  and 
iroa  om.  gpgpyjj^j.  jron  ore.  One  of  the  belts  of  magnetic  oxyd,  before 
mentioned  as  traversing  the  central  counties  of  North  Carolina,  crossM 
the  divisional  lino  on  the  north  side  of  King's  mountain,  into  York, 
Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts,  and  furnished  several  valuable  ore 
banks  on  Broad  river  and  its  branches.  Magnetic  ore  is  also  found  in 
Chester  and  Abbeville  districts.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  talcose  slate, 
and  is  underlaid  by  flexible  spar  and  limestone.  It  is  of  three  varieties, 
the  dark  pulverulent  kind,  in  favor  with  iron-makers  for  it«  facile  working 
and  smelting,  the  richer  granular  semi-crystalline  ore,  yielding  60  per 
cent,  and  the  pure,  compact,  highly  magnetic  peroxyd,  yielding  63  per 
cent  of  Iron.  Outcrops  of  red  oxyd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  also  de- 
scribed as  contained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  overlying  the  talc  slate,  in 
which  the  gray  magnetic  oxyd  beds  are  found,  and  extending  from  both 
sides  of  King's  mountain,  across  the  line  into  Union  and  York  districts. 
The  same  kind  of  ore  is  abundantly  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Gelky's  mountain,  and  in  some  other  places.  Nearly  all  the  iron-woriu 
in  the  State  are  in  this  region,  having  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  len 
thickness  in  these  primary  slates.  And  here  the  first  furnaces  and  forget 
In  the  State  were  built.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  an  invariable  constituent  of 
the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  Carolina.  Several  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
have  been  wrought  in  this  State ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dom  mine,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  which  gave  promise 
of  extraordinary  productiveness,  they  have  been  far  lees  prolific  In  gold 
than  those  of  neighboring  States. 

Cobalt,  which  is  found  in  bat  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  met 
with  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  river  below  Angosta.'    There  it, 

(I)  Tb«  ooljr  dlMOvary,  m  y*t,  nsd*  in  Motto,  It  oeean  la  eooddanbl*  q«uiilgr,  m 

tbb  ooaatry,  of  mnek  prMtival  rttlu*.  of  tb*  blaek  or  Mitky  osjrd*  with  th«  oxjni*  of 

OTM  of  Mbdt— til*  oxyd  of  which,  in  tho  inui|»MM,  Iroa,  ooppw,  mi4  siekcl,  aad 

form  of  Smmit  Md  JEo/K  i»  M  Ttlasblo  la  wlUi  ralpkw  aad  UMai*.     ▲  Mlao,  u 

tho  ouaafiMtaro  mmI  — molliif  of  flMo,  Cbathkot,  OoaaMllMU,  !■  abo  work«4  fbr 

poroolaia,  ud  o«rtb«aw«r«^  oa  'aooooat  of  cobalt,  bat  both  it  aad  lOao  la  Man*  aoa- 

tha  BagBitooat  blao  it  laiparto— It  ia  Mi*-  tain  nickol— aaothor  aatal  valaaMa  la  tha 

mbH.    At  th*  laad  alaa  «allod  Miaa  la  art*,  hitbatta  Ibaad  In  ao  groat  qaaallty  la 
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also,  some  silrer,  lead.  Aod  copper  in  tbe  State,  bat  little  skill  was  used 
in  their  extraction  in  early  times. 

Tbe  tirtit  Iron-works  in  South  Carolina  are  stated,  bjr  Dr.  Ramsaj,  to 
hare  been  erected  in  the  npper  coantry  bj  a  Mr.  Buffington,  in  the  year 
nntiRM-  in3,  and  to  hate  been  destroyed  by  the  lories,  during  the 
^***^  RcTolntionary  war.  The  Carulinas  suffered  yinch  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  King's  mountain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  ore  district  above  men- 
tioned.    Several  forges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  in  1775,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  manufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £200,  £150,  £100,  and  £50  to  the  persons 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
duce fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  sums  for 
as  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  sulphur,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at  5s.  per  lb. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manufacture,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 

for  tbe  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  tbe  colony  that  should  first  produce 

one  ton  of  good  bar-iron.     Fur  tbe  second  and  third  forges  of 

the  same  kind,  tbe  sums  of  £800  and  £700,  respectively,  were 

promised,  the  premiums  to  be  paid  over  and  above  tbe  common  price  of 

Iron. 

The  sum  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  tbe  first  three 
works  erected  for  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  producing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 

A  premium  of  £700  was  set  apart  for  the  manufacturer  of  tbe  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  tbe  common  price  of  such  iron. 

The  sum  of  £150  currency,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 

tka  UnitMl  SutM — thoofh  in  Urfvr  propor-  dominiona  in  AmoicA,  in  qoftoUtj  probably 

tioD  th«a  eobklC  rafi«i«nt  for  »  iBM>afaclnr«r  of  Zaffr*  and 

Aboat  100  7«an  ftfo,  the  Society  of  Art!  Smalt.  Tb«  metal  wu  aAenranl  diycoTtrad 

in  London,  among  a  nnmb«r  of  pramiams  in  tb«  mina*  of  Cornwall,  in  eonsequenea  of 

offered  for  tbe  adrantage  of   tbe   Britiab  tbe  premiumt  of  tbe  tame  Society.     Tram*- 

American  Coloniae,  and  English  mannfae-  action*,  tcL  1.    In  1770,  tbe  proprietore  of 

tares,  inelnding  tbe  prodnelioa  af  magnetic  a  ebinavare    manufartory,    ettabltfbed    in 

•and  Iron,  pearl-asb,  cochineal,  leammooy,  Sontbvarfc,    Pbiladelpbia,    adrertiiad    for 

rinee,  lilk,  barilla,  nitre,  etc.,  pledged  £60  Zaffre,  and  offered  a  reward  for  its  prodaa- 

to  tbe  diaoorerer  of  cobalt  in  Bia  Majaaty's  tioo. 
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ofTcred  to  the  person  who  would  make  fifty  large  and  sabstantial  gnn* 
locks,  o(  the  kind  coininonlj  called  bridle-locks,  which  sold  at  35<.  to  40«. 
each,  the  munuructarer  engaging  to  proceed  in  the  business. 

Fur  the  first  proper  work  erected  for  manufacturing  lead,  the  owner, 
on  producing  lUOO  lbs.  of  lead  made  thereat,  was  to  receire  £500,  and 
sums  of  £200  and  £100  were  appropriated  for  the  next  two 
works  which  produced  each  a  like  quantity. 

Sums  of  £300  and  £200  were  pledged  for  the  first  two  salt-works 
erected,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  cottons  the  same  pre- 
miums were  given  as  had  been  allowed  by  an  Act  of  the  Qeoeral  As- 
sembly, in  1770,  and  for  woolens  in  proportion.* 

The  pressure  arising  from  the  interruption  of  a  prosperous  commerce 
with  the  West  indies,  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Bill  for  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  passed  in  March  of  that  year ;  the  gen- 
eral resentment  of  the  revenue  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  stimulus  thus 
applied  by  the  local  authorities,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
good  influeuce  upon  domestic  industry  :  how  far  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
steel,  nails,  guns,  etc.,  were  promoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  peace,  Iron-works,  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
were  erected  in  York  County,  in  the  district  of  Camden,  on  a  creek  flow- 
r«ni.i»n  '"K  '"^  ^he  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
ir.>uwork..  ^}jg  pj^gj.  rpjipy  cousistcd  of  the  J!lra  furnace,  built  in  1787, 
and  the  Etna,  erected  the  following  year.  They  were  on  the  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  to  Yorkville.  Ore  which  was  easily 
smelted,  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  from  the 
wbrks.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  such  quantity  above  the  surface, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  was  roasting. 
Nests  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
metal  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  for  hollow-ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iron,  and  was  tried 
for  steel  with  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow  "  all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  other  kind  of  bellows." 
Ho  thus  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  frecxing. 

The  nearest  landing  to  these  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  70  miles 
below.  The  proprietors  of  the  works,  with  others,  had,  previous  to  that 
year,  obtained  a  charter  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  to  the 

Vi;  An.  Airta.,  4th  S«r.,  toL  ir.  63,  71,  71. 
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North  Cftrolina  line,  and  another  charter  from  that  State  empowered 
tliem  to  extend  their  improvements  80  miles  further  within  its  borders, 
which  would  enable  boats  of  30  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
furnace  Hy  opening  the  naTigatton  of  the  creek,  they  coold  go  quite  op 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  with  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  rirer,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  Iron-works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Others  were  soon  after  erected,  in  different  places, 
inclading  sereral  in  the  moontain  district  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  made  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  as  cheap  and  pood  as  the  imported.  Bar-iron 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares,  hoes,  axes,  and  farming  ntensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  rifles 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  about  the  year  1790,  to  encourage  domestic  manufactures. 
CuitoM,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  operation,  and  flour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  people  already  manufactured 
a  large  proportion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necessary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  maritime  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  during  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  tlie  benefit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legislative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persons,  for 
machines  for  pounding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
in  17S4,  a  law  was  passed,  securing  to  authors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  transfer  of  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1788.  The  invention  of  Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  in  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  his 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  labor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arts 
do  not  flourish,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper. 

GsoBOiA. — In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  But  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  original  States,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  those  of  Caro- 
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lint^  the  manufacture  was  of  still  later  introduction.  The  mineral 
resonrces  of  the  State  in  iron,  gold,  and  coal,  are  rerj  ample.  Tbej 
MiMni  ''^  '"  ^^°  northern  mountainous  districts  of  the  State,  among 
rMonrcM.  ^j,g  terminal  and  outlying  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  chain.  The 
furnaces  which  occupy  the  head  streams  of  the  Chattahoochee  juid  Alft* 
bama  rivers,  at  present  chiefly  use  brown  hematite.  This  ore,  and  the 
specular  and  magnetic  oxyds,  exist  in  great  richness  and  abundance. 
The  primary  ore  belts  of  Carolina  are,  on  the  one  hand,  prolonged  into 
Georgia  through  Habersham,  Lumpkin,  and  other  counties,  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  Ducktown  Tennessee  veins,  en  the  other,  through  the  north- 
western counties  into  Alabama.  The  hematite  beds  are  often  in  close 
proximity  to  the  gold-bearing,  mctamorphic  slate  and  qoartz.  Two  or 
three  of  the  northern  tiers  of  counties  are  well  supplied  with  ore  from 
them.  In  Cass  County,  particularly,  north  and  west  of  the  Allatoona 
hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  Etowa  river,  and  extending,  on  either  hand, 
into  Cherokee  and  Paulding  Counties,  the  distance  of  40  miles,  are  Tery 
extensive  beds  of  superior  hematitic  ore.  It  much  resembles  the  ore  of 
West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  that  which  produces  the  Salisbury 
and  Juniata  Iron.  It  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron, 
either  for  heavy  castings  or  bar-iron.  Very  pure  specular  peroxyd,  like 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  frequent  veins  of  magnetic 
ore  abound  in  that  vicinity.  These  great  deposits  of  rich  ore  are,  more- 
over, contiguous  to  silicions  limestone  beds,  which  furnbh  the  flax, 
while  numerous  rapids  among  the  hills,  supply  excellent  water-power, 
and  the  hill  sides  and  river  bottoms  are  densely  clothed  with  timber,  for 
a  cheap  supply  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come.  The  bottom  lands  are 
fertile,  and  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  markets,  which  has  been  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  iron  manufacture,  hitherto,  renders  provi- 
sions cheap  for  a  manufacturing  population.  A  railroad  to  Chattanooga, 
in  Tennessee,  brings  the  bituminous  coal  field  within  80  miles  of  the 
Etowa,  whence  the  railroad  extends  southwest  to  Atlanta,  and  thence 
westwardlj  to  Montgomery,  Alabama,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
Aagosta  and  to  Charleston,  and  centrally  to  Mason,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lower  country.  This  northern  part  of  the  State  has  already  become 
the  seat  of  a  considerable,  and  increasing  manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
facilities  are  such  that  its  metallic  reaoorces  mast  prove  an  important  ele- 
ment of  its  future  prosperity. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  until  the  richer  placers  of 
California  withdrew  attention  from  them,  were  among  the  most  prodae- 
tive  in,  the  country,  and  o^asioned  the  establishment  of  a  branch  mint  for 
gold  coin  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  Connty,  in  1838.  at  which  time,  6,000 
or  7,000  penoni  were  engaged  in  washing  for  gold  in  the  State. 
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OunoiLAL  Observations. 

,  The  facilities  possessed  by  the  colonists  in  the  abundance  of  iron 
ore,  fael,  and  water-power  for  the  mannfactare  of  Iron,  and  their 
earlj  entrance  upon  the  business  were  difTurentiy  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  ultimate  effects  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  parent  state.  The  jealousy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  manufactures  in  the 
dependencies,  particularly  those  in  the  Iron  interests,  procured,  as  early 
as  1719,  when  Iron  Grst  began  to  be  received  from  America,  a  prohibition 
British  of  ^^^  manufacture  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail 
LafiUMios.  j^^^  y^j  forges  or  other  works.  In  February,  1T31-2,  when 
returns  of  the  manufactures  set  up  in  the  Colonies  were  made  by  the  gov- 
ernors, in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  funiaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slitting-mill, 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massachusetts,  iron- works  had  existed  for  many 
years,  but  did  not  supply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  use.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  Rhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fourth  part  enough  to  serve  their  own  use.  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
works in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  returns  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Much  discussion  arose,  in  1737,  respecting  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament. 

It  was  urged  that  England  then  imported  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  from  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  5,000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality,'  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £180,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  much  increased  by  such  encouragement. 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  wood,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  refin^ig  American  pig-iron,  would  produce  a  much  greater 

(1)  Prom  eopt«a  of  Mrtnl  retnrat  made  Miiuty't  jnrd,  at  Deptford  for  trial,  and  one 

to  the  CommiMiooen  of  the  Narj   by  the  ton  of  it  sent  to  each  of  the  other  yard*, 

oflcers  of  ^e  lereral  NaTj  YanU,  pnrtnant  The  firtt  eertifieate  neeired  wa*  from  Wool- 

to  an  order  of  the  Hoom  of  Commont,  of  4th  wich,  dated  Sept  S,  173&,  and  waa  mt  fol- 

Haroh,  1736,  it  appean  that  a  warrant  for  low* : 

■iz  toM  of  Aaeriean  bar-iron,  of  different  "  We  hare  lately  received,  from  HU  Ma> 

•orti^  imported  by  a  Ifrt.   Crowley,   from  je«ty'«  yard  at  Deptford,  barr-iron  flatt*  of 

America,  waa  given  in  Jnly,  I73S,  to  Hi<  two  and  a  quarter  inchct  broad,  and  half  aa 
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qnantily  of  bar-iron.  To  encourage  such  crude  manufactures,  as  p!g» 
sow,  and  bar-iron,  hemp,  etc.,  would  be  the  most  efTectual  means  of  pre- 
Tenting  such  manufactures  as  would  interfere  with  their  own,  and  mig\)t 
prove  as  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  the  bounties  on  tar  and  pitch  had 
done,  since  1703.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  a  duty  should  be 
laid  on  all  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonics  from  Europe,  and  an  addi- 
tional  duty  on  all  bar-iron  imported  into  England,  except  that  from 
America,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  existing  duty  on  American  Iron, 
(viz.,  £2  Is.  630<f.  per  ton  on  bar,  and  Ss.  ^$^d.  on  pig-iron,)  should 
be  repealed.  From  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works,  and 
woodlands,  and  other  causes,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that 
time. 

The  representations  of  the  merchants,  however,  and  of  the  agents  and 
friends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that,  in  1750,  an  Act 
(23  Geo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  impor- 
tation of  pig-iron  from  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  After 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  which, 
after  being  paid  in  money  for  the  principal  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  expended  it  in  purchasing  her  sni 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  importation  of  I: 
America,  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  of  which  Charles  Townsend 
was  chairman,  resolved  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
should  be  repealed.  The  bill  entitled  "nn  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "That  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duly  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  production  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thus  encouraged,  another  clause  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  en> 
acted,  "That  from  and  after  the  24th  day  of  June,  1750,  no  mill,  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work 

tn«h  thick— IS  ewU  0  qrt.  4  lbs.,  •qgant  of        Tb«  niarn  from  lb*  other  jvA»  gMMrslljr 

MV«o  •iftha  of  to  inch— 5  ewL  0  qnu  13  agrcvd  in  r«pr«a«oUng  th«  Anarkfa  Iron 

lb*.,  lB|>ort«d  bjr  Mrt.  Crowlfj  firom  Amer-  m,  in  all  revpoetf,  oqaal  ia  goedMM  aad 

ie«;  and,  parranot  to  your  warrant  of  tb«  mla*  to  the  bMt8wtdMlf«a,«M«|Khif  oa« 

11th  Juljr,  17S&,  bar*  nad*  lufflclent  tryal  lot  of  Philadelphia  and  llaryhMd  liwi,  tiM 

of  each  of  the  aorta,  And  the  aaid  iron  to  be  at  Depiford,  whieh  prored  brittla^  aad  »■• 

very  (ood,  and  it  for  Hit  MiOeotjr'i  verriee ;  relarned  to  Mr*.  Crowley  agata.— Arfeaaer'e 

poperior,  in  erery  reaped,  to  Pweed't  Iron,  BiH, «/  lA«  Irvm  IVmI*^  AffmSm  JL 
and,  in  our  opinion,  worth  £17  lOi.  M.  per 
ton." 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel  shall  be  erected,  or 
after  sach  erection,  continoed  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  of 
America,"  nnder  a  penalty  of  £200.  This  prohibition  was  an  enor- 
moos  iigostice  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  reasonably  complained  of  bj 
them. 

The  goremors  of  the  Colonies  were  ordered  to  make  returns  to  Qor- 
emment  of  slitting-mills,  plating  forges,  and  steel-furnaces  in  the  Col- 
onies, which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  The  clause  in  the  bill  re- 
qairing  the  goremors  to  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
such  mills,  forges,  or  furnaces  to  be  abated  within  30  days,  or  to  for- 
feit the  sum  of  £500,  gare  particular  offense  in  the  Colonies.  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Certificates  were  returned,  with  the  following  results:  Massachu- 
setts Bay  contained  two  slitting  and  rolling  mills,  PennsyWania  one, 
and  New  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use.  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Massachusetts  contained  one ;  Connecticut  six ;  New  York 
one ;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use ;  Pennsylrania  one  ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had 
each  one  steel  furnace,  and  Pennsylvania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  1717,  and  in  the  following 
CoioBUi  iroa  y^*"*  *  Small  lot  of  3^  tons  was  received  from  Virginia  and 
Bxporu.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  received,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  have  no  account.  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  subject  to  the  above  duty,  from  1728,  when  its 
regular  exportation  appears  to  have  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  state- 
ment, compiled  from  Scrivenor's  Tables  from  the  Custom  House 
Returns : — 
40 
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A5  ACCOITNT  OF  TBB  BAR  AND  PIO  IRON  EXPORTED  TO  ENGLAND  FEOM 
TUB  BRITI8U  FOBTH  AHBRIOAN  C0L0NIB8  FROM  1728  TO  1T4S. 
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Tlie  repeal  of  the  duty  elicited,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  rarioas 
remonstrances  and  representations  from  iron  masters,  proprietors  of 
woodlands,  merchants,  and  others  in  England,  vhose  interests  vera 
likely  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  interest  manifested  by  these 
classes  in  the  subject  shows  that  the  proyincial  Iron-manufacture  was 
thus  early  regarded  as  a  rival  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Iron-masters,  tanners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  Deighborhood  of 
Sheffield  were  alike  apprehensive  that  the  Iron-works  erected  at  great 
DtMOMioB  expense  would  be  mined ;  the  laborers  be  rendered  destitute 
r*B*w«d.  ^y  forced  to  emigrate ;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  withoot  baric 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncut,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  Ullage, 
unless  the  number  of  forges  should  be  increased  and  of  furnaces  lesseoed 
by  removing  the  duty  from  pig-iron  only.  The  plenty  and  cbeapness 
of  wood  would  enable  American  Iron  to  undersell  the  British,  and  thus 
ruin  the  trade,  while  the  iron  manufarturcs,  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  so  distant  and  precarious  a  source  for  material,  would  probably  decay, 
and  reduce  thousands  of  workmen  to  want  and  misery.  The  iron- 
mongers and  smiths  of  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  petitioned  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  a  benefit  to  their  trade  and  to  the  colonists,  who 
could  exchange  larger  quantities  of  their  own  produce  for  British  manu- 
factures. The  importation  of  Iron  from  America  could  no  more  alTect 
the  IroU'Works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  fVom  any  other 
country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  amount 
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r<M|uireiI.     At  the  same  time,  they  prajed  that  the  erection  of  slitting 
•  r  !  '  ting-forges  might  be  prohibited,  as  an  interference 

witii  :  tures>   It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 

and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  claose  was  inserted  with 
that  view. 

In  1756,  the  society  of  merchant  adrantorers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in^olonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American 

bar-iron,  which,  by  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
or  tk«         was  admitted  without  duty  into  the  port  of  London,  but  was 

not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  several  manufacturing  towns  were  deprived  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamphlet;,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject  The  chief  opposers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Russian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore, 
even  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufacture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  be  produced  at  home  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  manufacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island  ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron ;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America ;  that  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plantations  as  in  England,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  timber,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  length  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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of  the  proprietors  of  coppice  woods,  passed  both  hoases,  and  reoelTed 
the  royal  assent  in  1757.  The  Honse  also,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
desired  that  retoms  might  be  laid  before  them  at  the  next  session,  of 
the  qaantitj  of  Iron  imported  from  America  in  each  year  from  Christmu, 
1749,  to  January,  1756,  of  which  the  following  is  a  statement : — 

PIG  AND  BAR  IRON  EXPORTED  FROM  Tli^  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIC 
FROM  1760  TO  1766. 


««w  lactaad.!    >•*  Tork. 

Ptawjlraate. 

VlTflaU. 

CtfaHaa, 

TMak. 

Tmt 

IrM.{      T.     **lfc.|      T.     «.q.lb.l      T.    t.q.  IKj      T.    «.  *  I»l 

T.    aq.  Itij     T.    a  «.  I»^| 

1700 
1701 
1703 
1703 
1704 
1703 

Bar. 
«8. 
Bar. 

Bar. 

Bar. 

^' 
Bar. 

Pl«. 

Bar. 

Pt« 

81    IS   8 
ft  16  3  13 

3   SOlft 
40101    7 

416  0  22 

70181    4 

8   00   0 

S3   0383 

41    00   0 

•7  43  8 
6  10  0   0 

110  16  8  0 
11  180   0 

407    8014 

318   9  311 

199  10  3  33 
6416  8   0 
106    8  3  86 
14713  8    1 
813  lAl    0 
110   9  3  34 
Ota  19  3  18 
79    00  SO 
836    61    0 

0173    0 

310816130 

S  48   ft 

S90O   0310 

16  10  8  81 

2768    80    4 

97  18019 

8317    9  818 

108101    8 

SMI    4  317 

890    13   0 

313810133 

17  14  013 
SO   00   0 
10   00  0 
SO  00  0 
14  130  0 

017S  0 

3034   OOSO 

S   48   ft 

321013  1   0 

St    7  036 

SSW   13   3 

S47USI1 

S7S71ft3  37 

S70U1    4 

•34417133 

SSftUSSO 

S441    33   8 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  to  Scotland  during 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  following  quantities,  viz. : 


Bab-iboit. 

< • > 

T.    e.  q.   Iba 

In  ten  years,  from  1739  to  1749 10  13  2  11 

In  six  years,  from  1750  to  1756, 


Pie-aov. 

T.  c  q.  Iki^ 
2«3  18  2  0 
828  IS  1  10 


In  1765  a  further  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  allowing  the 
Colonies  to  ship  their  Iron  to  Ireland.  From  about  this  period  to  the 
Revolution,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation,  espe- 
cially of  bar-iron,  as  appears  from  the  following  table. 


AMOUNT  OF   BAR  AND  PIO  IRON  EXPORTED  FROM  ALL  TBI  OOHTI. 
NRNTAL  COLONIES  TO  ENGLAND  IN  EACU  YEAR  FROM  1761  TO  ITT*. 


•ttrm. 

Piftf**. 

•wtiw. 

riglim 

Tmt. 

T     •.    %.  Ih. 

T.     a    «.  n. 

Tmt. 

T.     a   %  Ik 

T.     a    «.  n. 

17SI 
17«S 
ITfi 
17*4 
17«3 
17fft 
176T 
I7«S 

3ft     1   0     0 
183  13  8  14 
SIO  Ift  3     3 
lOM  IS  0  10 
1078  18  0  16 
1SB7  14  3    ft 
!•»  !•  0  IS 
IMI  11  •    « 

3700     3  S  IS 
1766  18  0    3 
SM«     •  0  S» 
SU4     •  3  31 
S3N    S  1  SS 
3S87     •  1   1ft 
•SIS    S  1  IS 
SftOS    0  S  14 

176ft 
1770 

mi 

177S 
177S 
1774 

ms 

I77S 

177ft  IS  1  SS 
1718    •  0  Si 
SS3S    4  S  SI 
ftftS  U  OSS 
SS7  IS  •    • 
«•    •  0  SS 
•IS    S  S  11 
SS    0  0    0 

S401    18  8    S 
6SS3  IB  1   18 
•908    6  3  IS 
S7S4  19  8  38 
S887  13  0    S 
•481  18  a  1ft 
SftftS    •  S  M 

SIS  1  i  • 
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Mach  bar-iroD,  steel,  and  naild  were  imported  into  the  Colonies  before 
the  war.     Bj  far  the  larger  prpportion  of  the  bar-iron  and  steel  went 

to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Southern 
J*»rM«^   ProTinces.      The  steel  and  nails   imported  were  principally 

made  from  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron,  as  being  tougher  and 
better  than  those  made  of  English  coke  iron.  For  seTeral  years  before 
the  peace,  England  imported  from  Russia  alone  an  aTerage  of  30,000 
tons  of  Iron  annually,  so  greatly  had  the  Iron-works  increased  in  that 
country  within  a  few  years.  The  duty  on  foreign  Iron  imported  into 
England  was  about  £2  IBs.  Sd.  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  IDs.  a  ton.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  paid  10k.  a  ton  duty,  to 
which  a  duty  of  lOs.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Coloniea  No  drawback  was  allowed  on  foreign  iron  or  s^eel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1711,  as  by  9th 
of  Qoeen  Anne.  Nails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  quantities 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  cost  15  per  cent,  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colonies  from  1710  to  1735. 


WROUGHT  AND  BAR  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  BY  THE 
NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES  FROM  1710  TO  1736. 


1 

1 

1 

Tlr(laUaa« 

1 

Car^lBk.       1 

Xcw  KagUad. 

JItw   York. 

reaa*7>TkmU. 

llw7Ua4. 

T«r.    1 

Ir«a. 

T.    e.     «.  lb.  1 

T.     «.     «.    Ik. 

T.    e.      «.  I». 

T.     c.     «.    lb. 

T.      «.    «.   Ik. 

1710-1) 

Wroaxht. 

UiS  0  XT 

4396  3     6 

3«7  0  19 

987   3     0 

3014  0     8 

Bar. 

300     19  3     7 

10      3  1    10 

13     10  3  31 

1     10  1      1 

171S 

Wi«iM^ 

USt   0     7 

8344  3  34 

639  1     7 

840  0  SO 

0683  3     4 

Bar. 

4     13  0     0 

381     13  3  19 

33      3  0     0 

3       0  0     0 

8      3  9  14 

171S 

Wr«M^ 

1406  S     7 

4889  0  IS 

983  3  31 

1040  0     9 

9639  9  91 

Bar. 

V       3  0     0 

311       9  0    3 

49       8  3  16 

7       4  3  98 

8      3  9     4 

17U 

WroBcbt 

lOSl    1    18 

4633  0     9 

1136  3  18 

90  9     1 

6397  9  13 

Bar. 

8     10  0     0 

379       6  3     0 

96      7  0  18 

94     19  0    7 

8      8  0    0 

ms 

WiMckl. 

Ml  0  n 

»7»S  3  34 

1379  3     0 

987  3    4 

8946  3  18 

Bar. 

1     18  0     0 

373     16  1  16 

110     19  0  30 

S      8  0  90 

16     17  0  14 

171< 

Wroarht. 

«70  1     7 

8397  3     3 

1094  0  14 

9«3  3    0 

7446  0  93 

Bar. 

373     19  3  11 

147       0  0  31 

10      0  0    0 

8     19  0     6 

1717 

Wroa^a. 

i8«  1   11 

3819  0     5 

1145  0     8 

1147  0  98 

8738  1   97 

Bar. 

4       3  0     0 

140     16  3  30 

43     14  1  33 

8  18  9  18 

10      0  1     8 

ms 

Wroafht 

MB  0  a 

3)10  1     1 

1396  1  98 

887  0    9 

6734  3     3 

Bar. 

3       0  0    0 

184       4  0     0 

3    18  3  18 

3     10  •  18 

98     10  3  14 

17» 

WroafkL 

1343  1  tl 

7393  3     0 

1903  8  n 

881  0  14 

4866  0  33 

Bar. 

3     10  0     0 

337     13  3  83 

88       0  0  38 

4      0  0    0 

1       10    0 

1730 

WnMifht. 

1479  3  tS 

7339  3  34 

ms  0    0 

9898  3  30 

6389  3  34 

Bar. 

8     10  0     0 

149     13  1     8 

91     10  3  13 

3     3 

3      9  0     7 

ITSl 

Wrt>«(kt 

1770  0  11 

9737  1     7 

S8S7  3     7 

9946  0     7 

9681  3  11 

Bar. 

10     18  1     7 

»U       8  3     7 

101     11   1     1 

8       0  0     0 

3     18  0    0 

17SS 

Wrcwfht. 

nn  3    7 

8097  3     4 

S3M  0  94 

9907  9  96 

7443  3  97 

Bar. 

•       0  0     0 

413     8  3  17 

8S      8  3  r 

9     16  0  31 

4     14  0     0 

1733 

Wrrackt. 

MM  3  11 

7104  3  14 

1609  3     7 

3419  3     8 

8813  1   10 

Bar. 

39       0  0     0 

370     14  3     7 

88      0  0     0 

9      0  0    0 

19       0  0    0 

1734 

Wmafflit 

38SD  3  13 

<U1  3     8 

9991  0     6 

3149  3  91 

8S41  0     7 

Bar. 

7    18  3  31 

363       8  3     0 

90       6  3  30 

1     18  8     9 

173S 

Wroackt 

SS»  1   » 

6843  3  33 

9)38  9    7 

9109  0    0 

tTOa  1  94 

Bar. 

5     W  0  U 

101       9  3     0 

106      8  1     8 

9    13  0    0 

680  f<  METAU. 

Willi  the  Revolution  torminatctl  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  orer 

t!ic   iruilc  anil  manufactures  of  the  Colonies.     That  legislation,  which 

was  the  cause  of  the  separation,  had,  for  several  years  before 

ii^a-m»oa-  the  War,  produced  numeroas  efforts  in  the  Provinces  to  lessen 

*"■  tiie  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pijf-iron  beinjr  cnt  off  by  the  vrrir,  and  the 
iinimrtation  of  British    ircui   ninl    innnnfiir;  .-pended, 

capital  was  turned  to  the  creation  of  supplies  lor  ui<>  puoin-  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Iron  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  previously 
iiiiporti  1.  Tlir  i>r<iilii(  tiun  of  steel  and  difierent  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  ^cournged  by  boonties,  by 
the  General  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
Iron-wprks  and  small  inanti factories  were  called  into  existence,  some 
of  which  were  as  quickly  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  Iron  and  roana- 
factures  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefficiency  of  the  old  Confederation 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interesta  in 
this  respect  as  they  might  see  Gt. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  to  British  iron  interests  was  apprehende^l  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  the  production  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  Gnished  products,  from  the  dexterity  of  Americans 
in  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  In  these  they  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  as  well  in  the  sfvle  and  finish 
as  in  the  <[uu!ity  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  tli  n.  which 

in  Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  manufactures  not  attempiod  iu  America. 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  recommended  the  removal  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  Russian  markets  for  her  manufactures  of  Iron. 

The  great  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  iron,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  to  prevent,  under  soTere  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  tlie  iron  and  steel  manafactares 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  tliese 
l»raiH  hcs  to  any  place  beyond  the  sea.s.  This  Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  oT  tool,  engine,  or  maoliine,  i>r  parts 
of  such,  u.-icd  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  matcriaU,  but  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  impiement<i,  created  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.  It  was  the  supplement  to  numerous  Acta  affecting  colonial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  antil  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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specie  for  foreign  maDafactares,  a  worthless  national  currency — of  which 
severul  thousand  ponnds  could  only  purchase  a  ton  of  iron,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  refuse  it, — and  a  languishing  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, proved  the  necessity  of  endowing  Congress  with  power  to 
protect  the  national  industry  and  redeem  its  credit,  that  the  Iron-manu- 
facture and  its  allied  interests  received  any  protection  from  Govcrument 

The  Tariff  enacted  in  July,  1789,  laid  a  duty  higher  than  upon 
b/  tnt       most  other  articles  upon  slit  and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  steel, 

nails  and  spikes,  and  wool  cards,  and  a  few  articles  in  other 
branches,  evincing  thereby  the  disposition  of  its  framers  to  give  special 
encouragement,  limited  though  it  were,  to  those  important  interests. 
On  bar,  bolt,  and  pig  iron  the  rate  was  7^  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
ralne.  Upon  steel  the  duty  was  laid  at  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and 
upon  nails  one  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1791,  stated  that 
manufactures  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive,  were 
found  to  be  much  more  so  than  was  supposed.  Iron-works  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  much  more  profitable  than  formerly ;  the  price  of 
Iron  having  increased  from  about  $64  per  ton,  before  the  Revolution,  to 
$80  a  ton  at  that  time.  The  rise  in  price  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
increased  manufactures  from  that  material  He  recommended  special 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  by  the  establishment  of  national  armories 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  following  year,  the  duty  on  steel  was 
therefore  raised  to  $20  per  ton,  and  on  iron  cables  from  Great  Britain 
to  $30  a  ton.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  imported  in  American 
▼essels  was,  in  1794,  fixed  at  15  per  cent.,  on  hardware  at  10  per  cent., 
and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  Iron  at  15  per  cent.,  with  an  addition 
of.  10  per  cent,  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were 
retained  until  1816,  when  the  tariff  was  adjusted  with  special  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  iron  branch  received 
an  extraordinary  impulse  during  the  war  of  1812,  to  be  again  remarkably 
depressed  by  the  influx  of  foreign  Iron  and  the  manufactures  of  that 
material. 
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BaaalaKtoa,  VL.  90>J,  900,  Ml.  093,  HU. 

Barkakira,  109, 138, 430 ;  Ixoa  aia  aad  wortM,  «S- 
400. 

BavarlT  aatta*  Ikalwr,  980. 

Btbla,intprlata4U  AMrtaa,  U7,U8:  tf«t  ia 
laclUk,  UO,  101.  181 

Blaaekiac.  904.  900.  907,  408,  400.  407,  400 ;  pra- 
■taau  for,  90»,  418. 

Boat  baildlac.  97.  44,  7S,  77. 107. 

Baata.  Darkaa.  aad  Arka.  81  luT.  880. 

Bolclac  act.  Saw  Tark.  00.  199,  441 :  aiIU<.  141 

Book*.  Or»t  prtatad  la  Britlak  AaMrlca,  SI.  IM; 
Ont  aodlcai.  189:  tra4a  Ctlia  artaMlakcd.  10>— 
UaiU  0r«t.  101 1»7  ;  bt»4tng  aad  Hmdm.  1ST, 
ISO.  100.  101.  101 109 :  prtaa  tt.  190;  arftrra, 
mtir.  ISO.  loot  prMBlaaa  f»r.  400. 

Baau  ptaklbiiad.  «U;  Ilalla4  a^  af.  4S4. 

BoriaK  aiilla  tor  raaa.  481  401  SOS.  571 

BoatDS.  ablpbalUlaf.  90, 40,  41.  41  47.  48:  mliU 
at,  08, 117,  US,  193, 198  i  prlMUf,  109-187,  ITt, 


181 IS4. 18S,  187 :  koakaaUara  m4  baakMMlMra. 
1S7. 100,  101.  101 107  :  papar  aMkla(,  107.  90O. 
900.  310,  937 :  atopa  lapartUff.  901  937.  979. 
571  371.  373.  370 :  typa  foaadry.  919  ;  Sna  brUk 
koaaa  la,  210 ;  daMribad,  990. 931 ;  glaaaworka, 
941  :  Tlavjrard,  980:  latt  worka,  900;  ropa- 
aakiac.  30S.  410;  aoUd  m—  of,  314:  cplaaiac 
•rbooU  aad  tiaaa  Maaalketana,  331  SM,  S3S, 
S4»,  901  371  970,  378,  410 ;  iMtMakiaf.  919 ; 
port  bUl  paaMd,  370 ;  card  fcctotlaa.  8M.  490^ 
407 ;  Mial  koaaa,  477 ;  ■arkaalta,  000;  Ifa  aa- 
(taaa.000. 

Baaatlaa  aad  Praaiaaw  parUaaaatUT,  as  aaral 
aloraa  aad  raw  awtrrlala«00, 101  991  937.  380, 
305.  371  094 ;  oa  tadifo  aad  iUk.  991  90S ;  a* 
axporta,  337.  344  -.—diomtatie,  aa  ■aBah*«arM 
aad  raw  atatarlaU  la  Maaiackaimu.  980,  99^ 
331,  989:  la  Bkoda  laUad,  934.  333.  909;  la 
Coaaactieat.  900,  S9S,  418;  la  Maw  Tark,  987, 
901  360,  433,  039:  la  PeaaayUaaU.  908.910, 
391 901 381.  401  408,  4U7.  400. 071 S70,  810  ;  la 
fMaware.  S4« :  la  Marrlaad.  809:  la  Vlrgiaa, 
390,  391,  381  301  006 ;  la  Hurtb  Caroliaa.  8IS, 
818;  la  8oaik  Caroliaa,  991  418,  417,  410;  la 
OmtkU,  3S7  ;  af  Soaiatr  af  Art*  la  Loadoa  (aaa 
8<>ciaTT  or  Aarc  asd  MAmrTACTvaa) ;  aad 
drawback  aflbeu  ot,  397. 

Bowdoia,  Oovaraar.  941  307.  414.  401  400. 

Braaford.  Wllllaa^  18S,  100. 170. 171. 171  IM.  1*7- 

Biaiatraa,  931,  930.  471  474.  470,  478. 

Braadr.  trrt  Mada  la  AaMvtea,  900;  koawkili 
autaalkctara  oi;  9S1  901 904,  9K,  971  ITl 

BraM  aad  Braaaa,  aali^altjr  aC  408 ;  A»ariaaa, 
040. 

Bf»«  aad  BaU  Voaadlaff  la  MaaaarkaanWi,  4?«, 
401  487.  401  400.  407 ;  la  Bkoda  Ulaad,  009, 
SOS ;  la  CoBDfctleat.  SIO,  318  ;  la  Paaaaylvaala, 
MS.  071  A74 :  ta  Xarylaad,  204. 

Braal,  9n4  cottoa  ttom,  334. 

Brawlair  aad  Maltlaa.  914-909 ;  la  MawafkaatOi^ 
9i»-3M:  aM  of  Mataa  la.  >t7.  9S1  983;  la 
Bkoda  talaad  aad  Coaaaetiaat.  tSO;  la  Haw 
Tork.  910-934,  937;  laxad.  931 :  la  Albaaf. 
904;  aoa^alTof:  930;  proklbited,  9S<:  ra^a- 
laiad.  9«.  937;  la  Xaw  ion*j,  SS7.  iii;  la 
Paaaaylvaala  aad  Oalawara,  938-989 ;  la  Mary- 
laad  aad  Vlntiala.  97.  969-984;  ta  CaraHaa 
aad  OaarKla.  904;  a*  a  koaaabold  art.  941  938^ 
981  904 :  of  pala  ala  aad  portar  tnt,  981  qtm 
BBca.*a.) 

Brieka  aad  Tlla*.  918-931 ;  9rat  la  Haw  Baftaad, 
917,  9S1 ;  la  Vlnrtala,  91  990  ;  la  Haw  Tork. 
999;  ia  Baw  Jonoy,  918;  la  PaaaarlTaala, 
9SS;  Marytaad.  990;  Caroliaa  aad  Oaorgta, 
990 ;  priaaa  of;  991  XB,  991  998;  axporta  ot, 
SSI :  daty  aa,  991  991  991 ;  laiprovaaaaia  la 
awklaf,  991. 

Brldcaa,  Iraa.  prapoatd.  SIO,  SSL 

Brtdcawatar.  >tl  9M,  4S1  491  407, 481  401 

BrItlak  Trada  acta  aad  pallay,  arlfU  of,  87, 90^ 
90S,  991991  997 

Bflat3 arTiada aad'PUataUaaa mated.  901999; 
uparta  aad  camiaHiiai  la,  raMMCtlaf  caloalai 

or.  01.  «i  oi«9'so.o7,  in,  Too,  900^  991 999, 

991991IM,S»,937,  990,9«19U.  941901 
909,  sm.  971.  481  401.  091  091  aST.  831 
BraUatatk.  931.  941  SO*.  971.  971  971  Vt,  991 
418;  tot  9aa  ta  Barapa  aad  Amrtai.  901  Sit 
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BmwB  k  Almy,  3M.  401.  401  40S.  404. 

ItacklM.  •bo«  kad  kM«,  4M,  447,  4<S,  49S,  819, 

051.  A74. 
B«ek  ami  doMklaa,  m,  Ut,  tf.  ia»,  *n.  *U, 

447.  44*.  440.  4M.  4M :  priaw  oC  4».  444.  44<, 

4M,  4M:  pramiam*  for,  S44.  SM,  4«;  «zpgrtt 

or.  447,  44»  :  prabtblled,  444,  441. 
Bofklo,  M.  U. 

Bntis  Bovel  hm  of.  136,  141 ;  of  Mp*l,  10& 
BarllQctoa,  M.  J.,  00.  70,  109,  131,  ITS,  178,  SM, 

»8,  MS,  54»,  no. 
Boobncll'*  Mario*  Turtle,  03. 
BalloDt,  3.-10,  382,  418,  490,  030,  074,  073 ;   tllk, 

413;  iroM  BBd  MttT,  373,  019;  woodaa,  070; 

tnportallons  of,  409. 
BjrSald  w«M>leB  aad  eottoa  tUtorj,  404,  431. 

Cablaa,  83 ;  Iron,  480,  0S& 

Calico  Bod  lloea  prtutlng,  kaowa  to  tha  tfj^ 

llsB*.  307  ;  la  BBKlaad,  81,  397  :  la  America, 

377,  404.  406.  407  ;  bl.>ck*,  plalo*.  kc,  not  to  be 

exported,  394  ;  cjrlladcrt  laTcatMi,  397. 
CAuruaxiA,  flnt  prioilog  la,  180;  paper  mill, 

300 :  rtae  eallare.  370. 
CBrobli>tit,  314,  317,  344. 
Canbrtdie,  39,  40  ;  Br«t  priatieg  at,  103, 104, 107, 

160.  161,381,  .183. 
Canada,  flrat  «aw-min  In,  101 ;  printer*  sent  to, 

1S«;  Iron  work*.  336. 
Caoalx,  1.'4;    nr»t  proponed,  034,  OSS,  063;  Ant 

■<irv  iu  Maryland,  480;  la  Vlrftnla, 

611.  .,621. 

Cau.l 
Canuuu,  liTii^.  ar>t  In  Bnirland,  467 ;  flrat  la  Ana- 

Tien,  4y>7,  4i'7,  372,  373,  374  .  irun  and  abot  In 

Bntrland,  467;   flml  In  .imprint,   4vi.  4s4;  ig 

Mamaehuaetts,  4.S2.  4»4.  4»,  •  493; 

la  Rhode  NIaod,  302,  3*i3  ;  i>.  311. 

012;  In  iXew  York,  328,  3.11  .      .  r^e/, 

042,  .U»  :  tn  Pvnnoylrania,  333,  3J7,  368.  073, 

073,  iu  Mary  laud,  087, 088, 390  ;flnit  bored,  486; 

laacripilon  on,  487 ;  wrongbl  Iron  and  weodaa, 

060 ;  price*  of,  089. 
CardlB«  macblaea.  384. 398,  399,  400,  401,  403, 408, 

407.  4U8.  409.  413.  417.  4.'1,  .579. 
Card*.  e<>lloB  and  ^>  -  Wi.  414.  430, 434, 

4>M.  4f»7.  318,  37 :  ,6;  flr»(  mock  In 

l/altml  Slalmi,  .f  -     :  :  r  for  making,  388, 

430,  497,  318.  371. 
Carey.  Matlhrw.  17»,  189.  409. 
Carpeu,  FleniUh,  10 1  none  in  16tb  eentnrj,  16 ; 

In  Amorlca,  309,  414. 
Carrlagea,  taxed    lor   the  aapport  of  aplBaimg 

acbnoU.  333, 330  ;  aoi  m  be  luported,  373 ;  ma* 

■ndiciare  of,  4il.  018,  0.18  ;—iiprt»at  flnl,  AS8, 

MO,  800  :  boxM,  069,  099 ;  (team,  MO. 
CBfrln.-.  .l.i|..  40.  70.  74,  70. 
Cati!  ^rrioBaadpropagatioaof, 

4.  prieae  01^398.  439,  430, 

4  <  I  449  ;  ezparted,  897,  341. 

Cbatn-.  Iirary  furged.  480,  M8. 
Charcoal  bert  for  UMltUi«i  48^  489 ;  prlMt  of, 

489.  323.  097. 
Charledon,  fl.  C,  •'  »i:  at, 

176,  187;  book-  uild- 

tax*  of.  330;  (ru  .  348. 

849.  331.  80<  336.  449,  4'>1  ;  iilk  ClAiureai,  300. 
CbarlM4oWB,  Kblpballdlax,  40.  41  ;  mills   117  ; 

trM  aeu  at,  133.  330 ;  aaaalketoraa  at,  331,  SOS, 

804,  433.  439.  470. 
Cheaiieala,  8rat  buuI*,  888,  407. 
Cblld,  Mr  J.,  81,  88. 
CiilaiB*r\  U  18tk  ••■imrr.  18 ;  tmtlj  AnMrtoM, 

109,  319. 
Cblaa,  8r«l  AiMrtMi  eklp  at,  84 ;  IneraMid  trad* 

«llb.  91411. 
Chlaawan*  aad  poreeiala,  flevrea,  13;  dvtroara- 

pealed.  337 ;  lk«l«rT  aatabltabed,  838,  019  ;  •!• 

«iaded.  871 
Ckl<>tlM.  ««•  of.  la  bImclilaK,  30«,  108. 887,  «•. 
Cb^wUia  Milla,  131,144. 


Cld^r.  230.  307.  MS.  MS.  r4. 

CiDcloBatl,  8nt  PttottM  la,  179. 

(Upbuard..  30,  SB,  90.  98,  111.  Ill  SSI 

Cluck  aad  watcbmaklBg  la  Coaaectical,  018^  819. 
030 ;  In  Peaaeylvaaia,  001,  088,  073,  080 ;  ^ 
ebiaary  :  OSD,  031. 

Clocka,  eartoaa.  OOI,  OSl.  879. 

Cloth  BMaatBCtara  aad  lu  aatadala.  S881,  4M; 
why  comaMaead  la  Mb waebaeall^  S98 ;  ire!  1^ 
aal  eaeoaraffeaieat  of,  899 ;  Srat  aaaipl*  ttl,  300 ; 
Mgaa  la  Conaectleat,  300 ;  aearctty  of  at  Piy- 
aioetb.  301 ;  Brat  rMralar  MaaaCtctar*  ot.  808  ;— 
ttnoUn,  state  of  in  BBKlaBd,  803 ;— fiiMn,  bona*- 
bold,  iB  Mow  York.  314;  Vew  Jeraey,  814; 
PeaaaylTanla,  310;  Delaware  aad  Marylaad, 
S19 :  VlrgiaU.  814,  830.  848 ;  problblUoa  of  r»- 
eomaeaded,  SSS ;  proaotad  hj  law*  of  trmd^ 
83S-4n7,  887;  eoMplaiaad  ot  837;  prapoaaa 
laeaa*  of  ebeeMar,  -^  3M,  890. 8S7. 341 ;  klada 
ebte«7  Bade,  330, 331 ;  llaaa  braaah  iMVfwadi, 
SSI  ;  iBiportatloaa  of  Britiah,  844. 887,  389,  481 : 
Aiaaricaa  silk  aaed  la.  SI  SOOi,  414;  tn$U 
aa*  of;  380;  lacraaaad  att^tloa  to.  S81-8a; 
Improved  aiaehlaery  latrodaead,  888;  irat 
(ketory,  380 ;  eearrlty  of  darlag  war.  380.  881 
893;  eSbrt*  to  provide.  391-888;  prie*  of 
wollea.  893 ;  effocu  of  ib«  peace  ea,  880 ;  t^ 
aewed  eSbrta  to  proenre  Mttoa  aad  wealea  aw- 
chlnery,  396-400;  8rM  watar  mlU  for  eottoa, 
401-403;  aUU  of  boaaahold  prod  a«tlM«  411- 
418 ;  woolea  and  Ilnea  bctorlea.  418-4SS ;  da- 
tlea  laid,  433  (le*  CoTTox.  laxix,  Siut.  aad 

WOOLBX  I. 

Coal,  early  aae  of,  la  Baglaad.  SO ;  la  •aaMag  Iraa, 
89,  467  ;  Aathradt*  la  amalHaf,  484, 0«t:  Ibaad 
In  Rhode  lalaad.  003 ;  la  PeaaaylTaaia,  881 ; 
Maryland,  098,  091. 093 ;  la  YlT|iala,  80A ;  U(a- 
mlnooa  of  Plttabary,  068. 

Cobalt  aad  Slekel.  618.  619. 

Cochlaeal.  330.  336.  619. 

C4)ln*  and  Colaaite.  colonial,  71  S9T,  677.  Ot, 
310,  319  ;  and  bnlllon  whence  obtalaed.  801 

Colleo,  Chriatopber,  034.  039,  047,  078,  077. 

Colnmblnm,  003. 

CoxxEcncrr,  *blpballdlaxla,4»-04,90;  tawadlla 
In,  103-103 ;  eom  mllUTui,  ISS:  pclatUx  In.  170, 
1  S3. 187 ;  paper  9aUa(  la.  SOQ.  308. 307. 3 1 0 ;  ty pa 
fonndry  and  praaaea.  SIS.  310;    brlcknaklnf. 


819 ;  glaaamaking,  343 ;  beer  and  elder  maklax . 
330 ;  textile  arts  aad  auUOTlab  ta.  3iU.  313.  SM, 
330.  339.  340.  800.  388,  389.  413,  417,  418.  419: 
dik  rabdag.  300. 361 ;  lealber  maklag  la.  437-4B*, 
483;lroamla«Baadataaa8ietafaa.004  831; cay- 
p*rmlaea,007-010:  aoa-lmpoftatloa  agiaamaata 
la,  373.  374 ;  Import*  of,  49. 01.  8» ;  anoet*  a( 
01 .  104,  343,  900,  341,  348,  438,  438, «»,  MS!,  08, 
63S. 

Cooper*,  early,  880 ;  laeorpoiated,  681 

Copperaa  work*.  691  034,  Ml 

Copper,  aae  of  preceded  Ifoa,  6V;  ■!■*•  aai 
maaahetaraa  of.  la  Badaad.  SI,  ai«,  00*.  868; 
la  MaaaMbaaetlN  471, 470, 483 ;  la  Kbode  Ula|id« 
OOS;  la  Coaaectleat.  807-810;  la  Re*  Haa*- 
•blr*.  OSS;  la  Rev  York.  001  AS4,  <«.  M^ 
880;  la  Kvw  Utmj,  841, 8M,  »a;  la  PmmtU 
Taaia.  ftOO,  081,  831 808, 881 874 :  ta  Manrlaad. 
881  881  0»;  la  VIrglala,  «I.  888^  SM;  la 

Rortk  Carolina,  610;   la  tWa ^  813;   la 

Soath  Carolina,  619 ;  la  Wlaeaaela,  8M ;  eeat 
aaamefaiad,  OOOl  088 ;  asMnad,  tSt.  im,  838, 
^.  888  ;-«aMiti«#.  dHTin.  101, 80. 8M.  8M ; 
aataa,A»arl«aa.8*7.67t.M481»i  liWiilliat 
aaad  la  Amartaa.  488 ;  iMkda.  841, 1174. 

Copyrigkt  lav  ital,  181 :  la  Oai«lla«,  181 

Cofdaga,  r.  81  70.  71  SI  81  SB18M,  331  fl 
419,  441  488,  008. 

Corrox,  early  latrodMllaa  of  la  Ylrglata.  SI  844 ; 
f««Dmm*ad*d.  S04 :  early  Importa  at;  41  SOI  S3D ; 
im  aiperu  aC  S7.  848.  381,  SS4;  INM  iaatk 
AiMrtea.  334 ;  IU  caltar*  la  Quallaa  aad  Oe«r> 
gta.  S84-S06  ;  gtaaiag  maeklaa*.  SSI^Ml  S81 
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Ml :  wto*  <<  »,  SU.  SM. «».  «• ;  «ov«Mplla« 

•0itf«n^  ««dq«Mf^«f  ««4  wbMM  4«rfT«4,  JM ; 
kaowa  M  AkwlctMa.  »»7 :  arM  U  iMtead, SM : 
ta  AaMrtaa,  309 ;  aarty  aaakoa  of,  JV:  aaaaar- 
•fvamu  «f,  S8I.  MS ;  ln(  jMay  «a4  laaMjr 
••Kaf*4  la,  3M-3S7 ;  ta   Ma—icliwalta.  3M: 


•  aat«M"  tm  aavarttMa.  SM,  SM 
Im  Haw  laylasd  tmetorf,  9M;  tn(  watar 
fraaM.  401 :  HUtar'a  tk»  Cm  lawffct  «•«, 
«B;  aklrtlaf,  tkaeka.  Ite,  tnt  Ha4a,  «M; 
Fhtuaalpbla  maaaCMtara.  «H-«:  aariaud 
br  tri  of  AaMMblT.  «• :  wator  biIII  la  Cara- 
Uoa,  4l7:ko«alMtllM«Ja«U«i;411,4U. 

Coit.uv  lB4ta,  tnt.  331.  Ml.  411. 

C»xo.  T-aek.  40.  410;  praaialaa  M«aaAMt««a, 
:):':.  fo).  400,409;  Ma  pUa  aT  a  ■aaafaatailaf 
town.  410;  Ta(to«a  MalaH«Maa(  M,  SSI.  »£ 
STT.  M4,  4IU,  408.  410,  41S,  413,  4SS.  41«.  4«», 

CroMptoa.  Ua  ■■!•  Jaaay.  397. 

C«rraa«r.  «*rl7  aaloalal,  M,  7S,  M.  IW.  14«,  IM, 

ta.  3M.  3Sa.  Sai,  40.  477 ;  ptqtar  pruklMtad, 

MS,  3U.  363 :  CMttMBtal.  3*3,  3»4. 
Canian.  lava  i«*paettac,  4S3,  433,  43».  417 ;  a 

aorporala  body  ta  BafflMd.  434 ;  priaaa  p«i4  to 

is  PkUadalpUa,  444 ;  eU,  44<  «3(L 
Catlwa,  3»1.  MC,  MS,  375. 
Cylladan,  al«Ma,  Int.  334,  iT7,  MO ;  for  callw 

prtadac  iavaatad,  337. 

Paavara,  4SS,  433. 

Dadkaa.  313.  IK. 

Daar-nklaa  (•««  BrrciiKtiriiV 

pBLAVAaa  •kipballdiBK.  77,  78;  Mllta.  110.  III. 
130,  lit;  prtBCiDg,  ITS;  papar-makln^,  901, 
307, 110 ;  krick*  aad  pottary,  337,  313 ;  krawtag. 
SS3, 131 ;  Ttaaa,  170 ;  <alt.  »),»«.  SO ;  tinth 
mad  lu  aaiMtala,  313.  319,  343,  398,  303,  334; 
Uatbar  aiad  akla%  443,  447.  401 ;  Uoa  works 
aad  mlaaa.  333, 338, 383. 

Petft  waia.  m 

DtaiMmda.  Oil. 

Di«a  lot  eoiaa.  477.  431.  310,  380. 

Diauff  aad  ^Mdla,  m(  oaod  la  tkls  aouitrjr, 
331 

PtotUliaff,  30,  31,  130.  MS,  Mi  183,  840;  800; 
proklbilod,  140.  SW,  170. 

Pawartlo  aoMfert  la  Bac<*»d  U  lOtk  aad  17tk 
eeatariaa,  IS,  19 ;  ia  AaMcica,  108.  »8, 118, 134, 
XS4, 1SM33,  AM. 

DorekOirtar.  39,  122,  S21. 

Dry  dock.  41. 

Doflo^  friasii,  *c.,  3U. 

Paek  and  Mil  cloth,  praaiaaa  for.  834. 8M,  340, 
419  ;  patoat  for,  3U ;  boaatjr  oa  azpoct  oi;  337  ; 
British  oalT  to  bo  eaod,  337 ;  ■MtaafoWaia  ra- 
maaoadad  hj  Comgnm,  MI ;  iapertattoaa  «t, 
411.  411,  4M  ;  kovMhold  iMaafocMn  ti,  41$, 
419 ;  foowrloo.  371.  373.  419.  413. 

Dotioa.  parltaiaoaiary.  proMiad,  337 ;  tnt  laid. 
34Q.  463 ;  oa  •<**£>,  Ml,  108, 337 ;  aa  taa,  Klaaa, 
papor,  lu.,  10X,  ta,  Xt,  Sn,  Sn ;  •m  o«gai«, 
wlaoa.  aallroaa,  lu.,  303,  387 ;  oa  iram  aad  iU 
■waafoacaraa,  397,  8M ;  tammtU  «m  loaaafo, 
41.  M,  •171.  71.  78.  91:  o«  aarda«a.  34;  8r« 
•xalaa,  181 :  as  batter,  koya,  aad  Malt, 
148.  M9.  MO,  Ml ;  oa  ftqaatis  tSO,  SI,  138, 
M8 ;  oa  (laa^  Ml :  oa  Mil.  as ;  oa  cottoa.  410 ; 
oa  taiporta  foaaitallr,  34.  M.  413.  831:  oa 
Icalkor  aad  lu  ■aaahrtafoa.  433 ;  oa  Iroa  aad 
lu  maaahetwa,  4M,  300;  380;  881  ;  oa  axporU. 
M  108,  380. 

Vrolar  aaddraartMoTalolk.  I*  iMUad,  31. 303; 
ta  Aaortea.  338,  in.  388. 378. 3»1  4)3.  417.  413, 
4M ;  prtaa  oC  480,  408 ;  of  laathar.  458,  438. 

DT«at«fe.  aaUra.  819,  348.  SM.  SSI.  8M.  381; 
oaawwatad,  87  (aaa  Ixvmo,  Mabmb,  lu.) 

lattkoawat*  {am  PbrruT'. 

■mi  ladlaa  aad  Cktaa,  UapottaMoM  tnm,  8SI, 


338.341.388:  in* raw  ooUok fraai,  SSft ;  aarly 
Tofafoa  to.  OS.  34.  Ml.  Ml.  • 

■aaloa.  MaBMahaaXta.  488,  487,  488;  PMaajl- 
▼mala,  338.  3M. 

Id«a  toola.  M.  478.  438.  4».  484. 370.  8n. 

BdwAfdaTCot.  Willla*.  441  438,  434. 

Ktiot,  BoT.  Joha.  134.  137.  180;  Bar.  iarad,  oa 
allk.  381 :  OMkkaa  Iraa  aad  aloal  ttom  ■agaalta 
■aad.  n*.  313. 

Binbathtowa.  X«w  Jmmj,  197,  MS,  40;  443, 433; 
438,  3401. 

Baicr»tlmk.ek«ekad.  38.  »»488.  481. 

BaffiaoPT*  aad  nacblalata.  aarty,  100.  470;  478, 
304.  334,  347.  6«fl.  «7«,  STl.  Ml.  384,  3M. 

■agraror*,  mxlj,  1  ri,  387,  481,  318;  eatioot  377, 
398.  404. 

Bvaaa.  OUror.  70;  113, 130, 148,  l€t,  148.  388, 38^ 
378.  378.  383. 

Bxatar.  Sow  Haaipablfa.  38,  IM,  4M. 

Export  or  •bipiK  44,  48,  47,  48, 38, 38, 81  78;  M.  81, 
341,  433:  oT  iaaibor.  Ae.,M,  3*.  88, 108, 108,  HI. 
lis,  113, 147. 341 :  of  8oar.  brMd  ataSs  he.,  IS, 
13%  134,  137,  138,  143,  143,  148,  149 ;  oT  boar, 
MO,  108,  MO.  Ml.  Ml;  of  brieka.  Ml ;  of  botip 
aad  lawasd.  333,  337.  343,'  378;  of  wool, 
wooloBi^  aad  bat%  ST,  340.  341  343,  371  ;  of 
ladigo.  343,  348 ;  of  eotioa,  318, 331.  334 ;  of  raw 
■Ilk.  M7,  S37.  S.'VS.  339  :  of  loatbor.  aboaa,  ktu, 
434,  433,  44P.  430.  431  433,  480,  483;  of  daar 
•klaa,  447.  410  ;  of  iroa  aad  Ha  MMaafoatwaa, 
491,  327.  333,  348,  iX,  am,  371.  384,  3M.  3M, 
833.  •»  ;  total.  344 ;  datlaa  oik  80, 108,  080 ;  oT 
■Mchlaonr  tivm  Kaylaad  ptvhIMlad.  871  388, 
400,  830 ;  froa  PaaaaylraaU,  379. 

Pkira  artablUk«d.  338.  313. 

redotml  proBaaaion  la  FkaaqrlTaaia,  74,  W,  48, 

481374. 
nioeattiaf.  361. 
Fira   ar««^  Maaafkctare  of,  la   lfawaabaa«tta, 

414,  468.  401  494, 498 ;  ta  Bboda  lalaad,  304;  U 

Coaaoctiool,  318;  la  Kew  Tork.  337.  ta  P»aa- 

•ylvaala.  383,  ATI  373 ;  ••  Marylaad,  MI-894; 

ta  Vinriaia,  007  ;  io  Car<>Iiaa.  818;  prieaa  << 

371   373.  891  393;  daMriptloa  oC  371  381; 

prcalams  for.  318.  393  ;—*uffim»»  Srtt  la  Aaior- 

lea,  471  300. 301, 570 ;  aot  to  bo  teportad,  371 ; 

riTOU  for  koaa  tavoalod,  491 
rukartaa  aarif  eowaiaaead.  37,  41.  38,  41  44,  43, 

47,  31,  M;  8rrt  daap  aaa,  tJS,  379. 
riab  books,  17,  374,  491 
Flub.  Joha,  ballda  3nt  rtMmboat  la  Aaiar1c% 

78,  77,  84,  383 ;  Irrt  worklaf  ilaaa  aaclaa,  6TI ; 

bred  a  watchoMkor,  Oil. 
riax  aad  baaip  ealtua  la  VirglBia,  M,  IS,  34,  S3, 

318,  sa.  331  SSI  SS7,  383 ;  ta  ''•w  Bafflaad. 

300,  314,  SSI,  S4S,  341  371  381 :  la  Haw  Totk. 

S87,  SW :  ta  Xow  Jaiaor,  314, 381 380;  la  r(M»- 

arlTaakt,  838,  SH   4M;  la   OaUwmra.  SM; 
IWMMd  


bowatida  for,  331  381  S87,  381 
%l)8 ;  aaad  axportad.  331  SS7.  S48.  S78 ;  pHoaof, 
413 ;  drawiac  aad  aplaalac  ■aahlaary,  333, 
S41SM,  S71  383. 

rtoor  aad  grala,  azporta  a(,  80, 133, 1S7, 131 143, 
143. 141 149. 

riy  ahattla  Srrt  aaad,  MS.  401,  410.  411 

Forgaa,  Iroa  saMltlac.  aarij  BHtUb,  487,  480 ; 
iM  la  Vow  lacUad.  471;  MooaMuy,  8nl,  479, 
480.  4M :  tnt  la  Bboda  lalaad.  301 ;  doMrarod 
by  Ia«aaa.  M,  401 488;  808;  388  }-flM«Mr  pn>- 
blWlad.  481. 331  8M ;  ngNlap,  4M,  408;  311 
831,  SM;  aaatbaroTatddkraaldaiaalaMaMa- 
akaaatta  481 488,  4M  :  la  Coaaaatfoai.  313 ;  ta 
▼matai.  3M ;  la  Bow  Joraax.  841 ;  la  Paaa*/!- 
Taala,SM 

riaaeo  la  17tk  aaatarr,  13;  opraaMaa  la aataoa 
m«chlaarT  ta,  370. 

Fraaklla,  Baajaala.  laggaafo  laipiiUMiala  la 
■blabalUlH.  n :  arrlraa  ta  PkUadalaMa.  171 
klaaorTtosa  IM;  aaaadolaa  at  183.1M;  aab* 
IUMlnrWMar7Ja«raal,18i;  abaokaaUar 
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IM;  praaoCM  pspar  BMaAMtar*.  101 ;  •net* 
ft  lyp*  ttnuiry,  S13 ;  rMOHOiaad*  •  Mk  lU- 
Isr*.  3tt3  :  •aeoaracM  aplBBlnc,  S7t ;  hi»  attfe- 
trte»l  «llac«f*riM  i1dlciit«d,  MO;  orgaalJM  • 
lr«  eoapaajr,  376. 

fivdcrtek  CooBtjr.  JUryUiid,  S4S.  4U,  Mi,  M8k 
MS,  MS,  M3,  AM,  OOS. 

yiwl«ri«iMlmrK,  Vlndal*,  MC.  M7. 

VrtnlM.  naaoaiO.  bailt,  4S,  4S.  AS,  A7,  $3,  73,  74, 
80.  n ;  Ammrtea,  dewrlptloB  of,  97. 

Fnller's  Mftk,  308,  838,  S». 

Falllnir  mllU,  Aral  ta  Amaric*,  308;  Mrty  on*  U 
KayUod.  305 ;  in  MsMMbnaetia,  303,  313,  313, 
490  ;  la  CoaDectieui,  313  ;  la  Mew  Hanpahirv, 
414 :  la  Xew  York,  3M ;  la  .Xaw  Jer««]r,  312.  414 ; 
ia  PaaoaylTaaU.  317,  377,  302.  414,  41A ;  la 
Vlrykola,  321.  383 ;  la  Carolloa,  417  ;  premloia 
for,  .tSI  ;  aod  dreaaloK  of  elolb,  prie*  of,  420. 

ValUag  alocka  for  hidaa  lavaatad,  441 

Valloa,  Robert,  «7,  75. 

Faroaeaa,  Iroa,  la  Katflaad.  31,  487,  479, 813  ;  flrat 
ia  Mew  KatfUad,  472,  473.  460  ;  daacrlpUoa  of 
fadsriil,  400 ;  la  Caaada,  828 ;  namb«r  of  ebar- 
cual  U  dlff»r«at  dalM  la  MaaaacboaeUa,  483, 
4S0,  402;  la  Vermoat,  824;  la  PaaaayUaala, 
&VS;  Id  Maryland.  880;  la  Vlrgtala,  808;  la 
Kentuekjr,  602 ;  flrat  ragnlar,  890 ;  eoat  of 
er«etlDK.  397;  flrat  aatbraclta,  862,  863;  mImI 

firublblied,  401.  628  (a««  Stbu.};  oopp«r  amrlt- 
Dtf,  SOS.  809,  848. 
Faattaoa,  dIuUlea,  kc,  308,  300. 

Oaa  from  coal  flrat  iu«d  la  Kaglaad,  30;  la 
America,  808. 

09«.  Joabua,  89,  338,  SM. 

Oboroia,  ahtpbnlldlBf  la,  84,  88,  91  ;  milla  la, 
114, 148  ;  prlaUBK  In,  178  ;  bMr.  364 ;  wlaa  eal- 
tnr«.  378 ;  ladlgo  mannfaetara,  340  ;  eolloa 
euUura  la,  331-383,  333.  S36 ;  ailk  ealtara, 
S3«-339,  364;  Bon-lotrrc  •anm  pnllcjr  of,  374  ; 
Inporta  of,  374  ;  eocouraKoii  maoufkctaraa,  383  ; 
taaalag  la.  449.  4W ;  Iron  mloe*  and  work*, 
622;  braoebmlul  la,  611,  623;  exporu  of,  340, 
387  338  330  449   437 

OanaaatoWB,  i^.,  141,  181, 187, 188, 190,  313, 316, 
883. 

OiK  mllta,  333. 

OUaa  la  FraaM,  18,  334;  ta  Ilalj.  17,333;  la 
laxlaad,  19,  33,  38.  81,330,  834;  mada  la  Vlr- 
liata,  38, 38, 30, 3S3. 3S3,  34 ;  la  Maaaaehaa*lta, 
333,  330,  341 ;  aearetiy  of;  334,  339 ;  mad*  la 
K«w  York.  338.  340,  941  ;  la  Carollaa,  aoaa, 
336  ;  la  Kaw  J«nwr,  336,  330 ;  la  Paoojrl- 
vaala,  S33-8S7,  339,  343,  371,  406,  874:  la 
CoBMCtirat,  343;  In  MaryUod,  342;  datjr 
«■,  337,  343 ;  Lord  Hbafllald'a  rvuarka  oa,  830  ; 
•oBlot341 

01o*ar,  lUv.  J.,  lU. 

Olovaa,  dlaaaad  at  Iteaantla,  366.  380  ;  pr«>inlama 
for,  368 ;  maattilMtaraa  of,  408,  414,  434,  443, 
488. 

Oodfray.  Tbooiaa,  73,  876,  880 ;  Tbomaa  Jr.,  193. 

Gold,  anilqnitjr  of,  463  ;  catIj  aaMrb  for.  468,  470, 
884,  838,  A30,  886,  864  ;  foaad  la  VtrKlsIa,  471. 
•M  ;  la  Carollaa,  610,  611,  618  ;  la  Uwrgla,  632, 

Gold  and  aHvaranllba,  aarly,  819,  838.  Ml,  868, 

873,  874.  873  ;  patlttoa  for  aa  aaaar  oSaa,  878. 
Orala  crop,  flrat  la  Maw  lagUad.  183 ;  Aral  bllcbl 

la,  aad  tkwrT  of  tu  aaaaa,  188 ;  dIatUlatioa  oT 

probtbltM,  140,  816. 
Oraalla,  flrat  nmi,  311. 
OrMa,  laaiBal.  pHau  flrat  BIMa.  187.  160.  190 ; 

kU  daacBBdaau  la  aaoM  bMta«aa,  163, 164, 178, 

176,  178,  183. 
Ortfla,  tka.  M. 
OriBdatosao,  883. 
Oaa  kMTCla  u4  !«*•.  6M.  81«.  Ml,  8M,  188  ; 

FrU«  oC  «n.  881.  MS :  alMka.  887,  M8. 
•aaa  <aB«  Ca»»bb  m4  Fima  AumA. 
Uaapowdar,  IW,  889.  888,  4K  80i,  616. 


Halillui,  VoTB  SeotIa,  flnt  MWBpayar  at,  liT. 

Haailioa.  Alanadar,  1*4,  308,  341. 688. 

Ha»llioB  laid  oat  for  a  ■aaafliaiaitaf  !•«•,  3M. 

UarffroBTa'a  aplBBlBg  Jaaajr  pal—tad,  876 ;  •p- 
poaod,  ST6,  384 ;  oapareadaA  897. 

Hartford,  ablpballdiaf  at.  40,  M;  aUU  mm. 
108 ;  prlaUac  at,  178.  187,  SD8 ;  papar  allU, 
908  ;  glaaa  Ikctorjr.  343  ;  Uapoita  oottMi.  8M ; 
aottoB  macblaarr  owdo  at,  410  ;  wooUa  l^morf 
at,  418 ;  doak  factorr  at,  419 ;  ordar  Mod*  at, 
reapaetlBf  laathar,  438 ;  gtxa*  aad  etocka  aad* 
at,  816,  890. 

Bau,  pramloBU  for,  831,  843,  8M;  BaacflM* 
tor*  conplalaad  of,  340 ;  aaaatectar*  «t,  840^ 
342.  343,  371.  400.  418,  431.  488,  4«t,  •»  ;  M|. 
portaUoa  of.  340,  S4X  343, 371  ;  proklMlad,  841 

HaTarbUl,  Maaik,  43,  IM,  490,  433. 

Uaala,  woodaa,  aaa  of,  la  aarlr  tlaiaa,  881,  444, 
447. 

Uemp,  flrat  ralaad  tn  Ifaw  Bagtaai.  8M ;  Wu- 
liea  of  parllamaot  for,  328,  M8,  837,  8n,  871 ; 
flrat  exportad,  337 ;  a  aabotitala  for  flax,  890 ; 
wild,  oacd  la  maoDfaetaraa,  91^  801^  808,  818. 

Hemp  mllla,  383, 410,  418. 

Uldaa  aad  Bkiaa.  aot  to  ba  «SM«tad,  618.  488, 
433.  436,  438,  443 ;  eaaaMratod.  4W ;  law*  mmi 
ordlasoewi  raapoctiag,  43^  436, 488, 4M ;  prtaoa 
of.  438.  438.  443,  444.  440,  488,  436  ;  iapMlad. 
4U  ;  flrat  tnm  Soatk  Aaarlea.  4U;  cxpocU 
of.  440,  480,  488,  461. 

Hide,  fnlllag-atocka  laveBted,  441 

Hollow  ware  aad  Caalloga,  372  ;  flrat  la  Mawiifc** 
aMta,  476,  482,  4S4.  488,  488.  4M,  480,  40%  4B«: 
la  Khode  laland.  804  ;  la  Coaaactlcat,  811.  816 ; 
la  New  York,  831, 8St  833,  844 ;  ia  Mew  Jeraer. 
840,  830 ;  la  Peaaarieaala,  868.  871 ;  ia  Dela- 
ware, 883 ;  la  Marylaad,  887,  888,  8M,  8»4 ;  la 
Vlrgtala.  808 ;  prieae  of,  833.  871,  808 ;  aaMcttr 
oC  471,  488 ;  flrat  ia  aaad.  484. 

Homaapaa,  beeoBMa  taahloaabla.  888,  871 ;  qaaa- 
HIT  aad  qaailir  of,  314,  339,  380,  331,  848.  873; 
373,  386.  309.  411-416. 

Hope.  callWatloa  of,  346,  383,  416 ;  daty  •■,  98a 

Bora  Bialtba,  382. 

Horw  mllla,  116,  119, 131, 133. 133, 188, 188. 

Boalery  made  hj  tbe  Daicb.  314,  aad  OefBAM, 
316,  317,  4(V3;  worMed.  314.  333,  418;  kaU 
wooleo,  317.  367,  394,  411  413,  414,  41 8^  487 ; 
wo«aa.  368,  418,  418;  oltk,  860|,  Ml ;  iMUiaftM- 
tora  of,  to  bo  eaeoaiaged,  381  883 :  MaBlaaM 
for.  368.  3M.  381  418  ;  acarritF  aC  48}. 

Hoaaebold  maaafkeiarea^  ebaraeter  mmi  tattaat 
of.  903.  314.  339. 330.  331. 316, 378.  888.  88a88«, 
411-416,  008.  617,  631  ;  of  aallo,  411  Ml,  4M; 
•ottaMOad  valoa  of  la  1790.  416.  433. 

Hmb*m(".  npabrioa  of.  18,  16,  300 :  aeat  to 
Amortca,  371,  331  386;  ralllTale  lb*  viae,  871 
r7.  316 ;  aad  oUk,  331,  346,  330 ;  aatafailaad, 
271,273. 

Rampbcvya,  Joahaa,  bbtb]  arekUcal,  74. 

Haatlagdoa,  Fwa..  864,  8M. 

iLuma.  tiol  ptUOlag  la.  179;  wlaa U, ITT ;aaU 
la.384. 

iMportatloM,  afMa  of  largai,  481  488;  af  Brtb- 
lab  gMida,  89,  184,  Ml,  SSI.  844,  8«K,  874.  888. 
884.408,  411.414.  438,  460.409;  of  liM.  89; 
fMBi  RaaalA.  411.  411  406;  ofwlMaad  U««Ma, 
Ml,  988,  r  4 ;  decnaaa  of.  908. 848.  874.  414. 

Ibmajia.  irat  prtaiiag  la,  178. 

ladUas  lar  waata  early  laiprawaalfc  99,  49, 
98, 101.  9fl  4M.  481,  483.  801  AM;  Unr*  c^ 
Buea  of.  3»:  brickmakiag  bv.  918;  btvwia*. 
947 ;  8r«t  laara  tbe  a**  of  ardeal  aplrtt^  848 ; 
aaa  of  aalt  aaioag,  979 ;  taacb  tbe  aaa  af  vIM 
kaaip.  808 ;  aaa  m  •attoa  aMM«g,  809 ;  •••  mt 
Iron  aakaaw*  aaat,  98. 488 ;  taola  aad  w«»> 
paaaaf,  468. 

ladlga,  iBdlg— o«a  la  Aaartaa,  9M ;  •alUeaiiaa 
«t.  attoaptid  la  Mm  TatlL  814. 3M:  la  Ca*«> 
llM,aa,  898,8M;U  U«Uiaaa,  »M;   bo«M< 
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tt«  %mA  pmKl«s«  for  iMprorad  »aa«bctm 

SHt;  »*  MiManUd  artteU.  SIS:  Miyarta 
S4«.  M> ;   dl«pUM«  kr  «oci«*,  SOO.  SM; 

r*iiov.tM««.aBoi^ 

lottnuiMtL  ■Mil— MmI  umi  phUflaopUaa, 

73,  too,  4»i  Ml,  au. «,  fr«.  oao. 

lDV««tloM,  «*rir  larMMa.  IS,  !«,  09.  Bt.  fIS, 
aoi,  an  :  Mrty  Aawfau.  ■mUmI.  m.  as,  a, 
73.  7i.  73.  7«.  107.  401,  OS,  030.  SH,  STS,  070, 
A^i ;  10  mill  »*4  liT4rm«II«  aMlklMnr.  00. 100^ 
11!    W>,  ISO.  1«.14>.  I«7.  1«,  IM.  Ul.  401, 


c>"\.  Ml.  A7«,  ftTO,  MO.a00;  la  mmt.  lyoM, 
and  prrMM,  SDO.  907.  «0^  919.  SIS,  914,  913, 
409 :  la  bfiakMakUg,  9S1 ;  to  Mitmaklo(.  SM ; 
la  Mxtlto  iMcklMrT  mmi  prattmrn,  S«t,  SSI, 
839,  S3S.  aao,  SML  SiD,  sot.  409,  407,  «8.  SU. 
070  ;  la  \mtUt  wmttimg.  4«t  4S^  iSS,  4M ;  la 
Um  aMaUI«  kns^Ma.  SOS,  470.  477,  480,  409, 
407,  400.  aOI.  001,  fllO.  S14.  iU,  017.  SIS.  ftlO. 
090,  000,  0C9,  071,  377.  370,  500.  581.  304 ;  la 
■MUB  antaialaa.  071.  sn.  580;  381.  304  ;  aiU- 
eailaaMw*.  990.  418.  401 300.  001.  313,  890^  091, 
&se,  509,  370.  SJiB.  379. 300^  5St.  000. 

Iowa,  flnt  priatlaic  ia,  180. 

Ipawlch.  40, 193,  190,  138.  SOI,  414.  473. 

Iko5.  aakaawa  to  lb*  ladUaa,  90,  40S:  a«H> 
aaUy  of.  9».  403.  400;  ia  BacUad,  91,  90.  407. 
«8S.  470.  09Sk  OM ;  tist  mmUob  oC  ta  Ame- 
rica. 97,  98,  SS,  018,  000.  010 ;  mlao*  aad 
work*  la  MawaclMMHU,  470-301  ;  la  Rboda 
Uland,  301-304;  la  CoaaaeUcat,  304-391 ;  ia 
K«w  Haaip«klra,  321-AS ;  ia  Vanaoat,  393- 
094  :  la  Kav  Tork,  394-330  ;  la  Mow  Jonay, 
590-390;  la  PnaBiylraaia,  SS0-M9;  la  Oela- 
wara.  3CS ;  ta  Mairiaad.  3»4-3ft3 ;  la  Vlrglala, 
97,  n,  3O3-O0O:  la  KeotttckT,  009-404:  la 
HmU  Carollaa.  OCO-017 ;  la  TaaaewM,  8IS- 
Ou ;  la  Soatlt  Carolina.  017-499 ;  ia  G«orfta, 
099 ;  gaaanU  obMrratloaa  oa,  093-031 ;  oHdai 
raporta  OMMMVlac  489, 483,  480.  099,  590,  OSO, 
OB^  080,  093 ;  JaaloMjr  oT  Mloalal.  403,  093, 
098;  a«ta  of  parliaaaat  raapaoUaf,  SSO,  904^ 
000.  OSS,  494,  098,  037,  098,  030;  Bar,  pri««a  ot, 
at  4l»r*al  tlaaa,  47S,  598,  333,  330,  304. 
071,  084.  800.  507  ;  Pl«.  priaca  oC,  319.  SSO,  534, 
0«3.  371.  000.  307 ;  axporta  of  bar  aad  pif,  401, 
337.  333.  540.  500.  000.  571.  504, 500,  500,  093 ; 
tables  of;  090,  098;  laipoita  of  bar  aad  pif, 
401 ;  tablaa  of;  090 ;  dailaa  ea.  parllaiaafatr, 
007,  024;  dowaatto.  400.  000^  OM.  080^  SSI. 

Japaaaad  laalkar,  Ir^  44S. 

Jaaaa,  Irrt.  300,  908,  300,  409 ;  eoat  aad  pH«*  of; 
400,  40^  407.  408. 

Jaibtiwa,  opialoaa  of,  raapecttaf  maaaOMtaraa, 
41S:  aotaa  oa  Vlrglaia,  41S,  000,  010;  loaara 
oC  70. 151,  41S,  007 ;  boa«abold  ■aaaftwlaraa 
of;  413,509.  000. 

Jaaka.  Joaapb,  palaata  a  «w  Mill,  00,  478 ; 
■wkaa  inl  brMa  aad  iroa  caatlan,  ■ejrtkaa, 
aad  adx*  ttola,  la  Xow  Baf  laad.  470 ;  Int 
die*  for  mlat,  477 ;  tm  flro  aaflaa.  478 ;  pro- 
poM«  wlra  dr»wia«.  478;  Mr..  404.  OSS:  Jo- 
aapb, Jr.,  araeta  Orat  booaa  aad  Ntga  la  Hboda 
lafaad,  009,  8l*pbra,  504. 

Jaaaiai.  apUalag,  tnt  la  Oiaariaa,  989;  987,  SM, 
401.579;  aoMa< 400,  409,407,088. 

Jaalata  Iroa,  508. 

Kaolla,aM. 

Kamaa,  tntprlatiao  la.  180 

Kaltk,  Sir  w.,  oppooaa  teniifratioa,  SIO;  bla 

Kbiaw  of  (oraraaaat  fsr  aoloalaa,  SS7  ;  bla 

Iroa  varka,  539, 
KairrocKT,  InA  priatla(  la,  179  ;  talt  la,  9»4 ; 

uaaiaf  la,  409 ;  Iroa  worka  aad  alaa*  ta,  009. 
Klaoa«oa,4H  48S,480,0»«u 

htkmM,  fraadon  U.  H :  priea  of,  91,  99, 90,  100, 
lOO^an,  SSO,  S48,  444,  474,  037,  507;  aarrtU 
aflMla  of,  498. 


Laaa^  Mag*.  Ita.,  laportattoa  of,  S44,  S79;  mada 
SCi  414.  419. 

Uacariar,  Paaa.,  Mllla  la.  111,  119.  143,  413; 
priatlaf  la,  100,  400;  papar  mlUa,  ISO  ;  brow 
arlM,  909 ;  glaaa  boaaa,  tS7 ;  fklllar  aiiHa.  Sn ; 
■waalkMarata,  415.  491 ;  laatbar  aad  Nddlary. 
443. 437, 401 ;  Irea  aad  ooppar  ailaaa  aad  worlu, 
509-007  :  raaa.  571  571 

Lava,  aaaiptaarr,  918,  493. 

Load,  la  MaaaMiaaana, «»;  la  CoraaaUoaLSll 
518  ;  la  5aw  Tatk,  oH  BKI,  091  S9S ;  la  Paaa- 
aylTaaia.  ASOl  804. 505 ;  ta  Marrlaad,  501  509; 
la  Vli«laa,  90,  471,  009,004;  la  Mortb  Caro- 
llaa. 010;  ta  Taaaaaaaa,  814 ;  ia  Soalh  Caroll- 
aa, 010,  090;  laMlaaoari.  «M;  Marrity  o<; 3S1 

Laatbar  aad  iu  maaaflMtaraa,  494-404 ;  axtaat 
aad  Importaaea  ot,  494 ;  aadqnilj  of.  493 ; 
amoac  tba  lodiaaa,  4U,  498;  Iba  Japaaaaa, 
490 ;  Uwa  aad  ordlaaaeaa  raapaatiac,  431  490, 
4S7,  4S1  480,  443,  491  dOS;  la  Tlrglala,  93, 
497. 431  409;  la  Maaaarbaaafta.  431,  491  433, 
433,  431,  433,  430 ;  la  Coaaaatleat,  433,  «M.  437, 
438,  ai ;  In  Kboda  lalaad,  430 ;  la  Haw  York, 
430-441  453,  481,  409;  la  Haw  Jaraay,  441 
443 ;  ia  PaaaarUaaU  aad  Oalawara,  448-448, 
437.  481,  409 ;  ia  MaryUad,  448,  409 ;  la  Soalh 
CaroUaa,  441  440,  430,  481 ;  la  Honb  Carollaa, 
449 ;  la  Oaorgia,  440 ;  exporU  o<;  434.  433,  440, 

430.  491  431  400,  409 ;  probiMlad,  431  499,  433, 
431  441  443 ;  prtaaa  of;  439,  444,  441  449  ;  !■ 
prorameau  la.  441  431  4iB,  404 ;  foaey  aad 
noroeco,  443.  431 '430.  483 ;  apparel  of,  in  early 
Uataa,  317,  307,  381, 301,  490,  431  444,  440, 431 ; 
datlaa  oa.  481    (8aa  Ksoa  aad  TAVjriao.) 

Laa,  19190S. 

Laainc,  Iroa  ora  aad  woitu.  401 401 

Leoaaida,  tba,  471  470-401 401.  401  MO. 

L««lla,  R..  iaraatioaa  oi;  OOQ,  581. 

Ltgbtalag  rod*,  Orat,  500 

Lima,  trat  maaafltetara  ot,  til  919,  470. 

Ltoan.  maaoCielara  of,  ia  Eaglaad.  81,  937,  944; 
ia  Hew  Ba«Uad,  Srat  booaabold.  901  980,  903, 
314.  330;  ImproTamaat  in,  831,  339  ;  bdoriaa, 
Irat,  331  334,  SSI  971  370;  mada  ia  Haw 
Tork.  314.  S07.  309,  S71  ;  ia  Haw  Jaraay.  814; 
ia  PeanaylTaala.  913,  311-  817,  SSO.  371,  SU, 
401  407,  401  411  413.  309 ;  ia  DaUwat*  aad 
Marylaad,  311  330:  ia  Virginia,  314.  330,  S41 
419 ;  faaaral  aaa  ot,  ia  aany  tlaca,  SSO.  901 : 
pnMtama  fcr,  Stl  9S4,  9S1  SSO,  S44,  S41  387, 
Ml  S81,  aai  410:  tmportatloa  of,  SS7.  391 
990,  S44.  SSO.  411— (aa*  I>vcs  aad  Sail.  Ctom) 
-/bof  wkmt  iatrodaead,  331,  SSI 

Llaaay-woolaay,  390,  S71. 

Uaaoia,  tint  axeiaa  oa,  tSl ;  aoaaampttoa  of, 
381,  3K  SSI  S09,  870;  374,  371 

LiTtagatoa,  laad  aad  Iroa  miaaa  aad  worlu,  511, 
031  097,  SSI  S3S ;— Okaaoaflor,  07,  417,  530; 
Kobt.  ■.,  910 

LotnaiAJiA,  Snt  priaiiao  la,  179 ;  Tiaa  caltara  la, 
tn;  iadlfo  la.  S41  SSO;  eottoa  ia.  331.  339; 
Srat  aagar  miU  aad  aottoa  gta  ia,  331 ;  allk  la, 
SSI 

Lambar,  Baaalao  of  tka  tana,  104 ;  eaat  of  aaw- 
lag.  97,  101  100.  Ill ;  azpacta  oC  ttom  Haw 
Baclaad,  90.  44,  SO.  51  IS,  00,  80,  101.  SU ; 
tnm  V«w  Tork.  107,  100;  flrom  Hew  iwtmj, 
pnMMtad.  01  100:  fh>m  Peaa^ylTaaia.  Ill; 
finMi  Marylaad  and  Vtrgtala,  111  147 ;  total 
froBi  Valiad  Biaiaa.  115. 

Lyaa,  mlUa  at,  139;  abaap  aad  cattla  at.  904. 4S1 ; 
Srat  Haw  laclaad  taaaary  at,  431 :  IrM  aboa- 
makar  at,  433 :  aboa  baalaaai  oA  S07.  414,  4S1 

431.  4.^1  4&1  401 403;  Srat  Improrad  aboa  aM- 
aaibctara  at.  431,  433 ;  tnt  Haw  Baglaad  Iroa 
worka  at,  471-477. 

MMvmaT,  laTaalioB  aad  Baaafeatara  of  papar- 
auUtiaf  aad  priatiaf,  811  314:  briakmakiac, 
831;  l*xtUa,a«>ria  to  obtala.  sn  SSI  sn,  SOI 
570;  praalaaater,  S41S81S71  070;  affaal 
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nn>ix. 


Htm  to.  U  tatvpt,  r«,  SM :  ■wfccfwof.  MS. 
an,  80S,  410,  578.  ATS;  cardaMtkiaK,  SSS.  490. 
«7.  AIS.  ATI  :  DAltMlllDK,  4SS.  401,  4BS.  AOS. 
AID,  A7I,  A94;  Iron  Uld  M**!  m»ktBg,  400,  513, 
AAS,  AAO,  A0«,  eSO;  •mw  niUlair.  A04 ;  (oa- 
oiaktof,  AI7,  AAS;  wood  aad  m«u1  worka, 
At7  :  l»pld*r7  aod  maiiti*  eaulag,  519.  A7B ; 
nlnllDK,  519  :  dradglaf,  5X1.  578.  505;  borolo- 
irtcsl.  501,  590.  521,  574,  krdrantlc  «i>4  mill 
(■••  Isvurrion) ;  aaoMara  of,  propoMsd,  581 ; 
•xporuUoa  ot,  proklbltad,  378,  396,  eao ;  from 
Am«rtc*.  409.  579. 

Madder  and  woad,  319,  350.  383.  416. 

Mayaxlnw,  flnx  tu  Englaod  aad  Amerlea,  186. 

MmFo*,  RltlpbutldlDK  lo.  44-4«  :  MW  mllU  la.  96, 
97-11)0;  euro  mill*.  Vi»,  IJ»;  bricks  la,  SSI  ; 
printlDK  to,  170  ;  taoblaK  la,  435,  46X 

Mall  .•»<<  Baklct  aod  Malt). 

MaonAold,  360,  361,362. 

Manufkctaran,  proportioa  of,  to  popniatloa,  412, 
415,568. 

Maanfaciar«a.  flrat  eoloaial,  29  ;  acta  for  eaeonr- 
arlof.  49.  114,  199,  235,  333,  .134,  345,  357.  .161. 
40«,  400,  417,  423,  505;  rani<r<  of  ne«lect  of; 
903.333,327,328.32^.    •  i  romoied  by 

natralataoa  trada,  :^t  .4.  337.  428, 

410,  411,  454.  482,  &••  c  of,  88,  90, 

190.  326.  329,  338.  34u.  nn  ;  alannlnK  proirraaa 
of,  88,  328,  329,  330.  360  ;  rigbt  to  eoDSaa  aa- 
aertfd,  330.  370 ;  domeatie  •aeonraffcment  of, 
h>.  r  j|,  .1S1-<}S3  ;    ubJMdoQ*    aryad 

B^  .i<i*aDis({««  of.  M)«;    ebaractar 

ai  lomeMtlc   houwboid.   411-416; 

I.  :    ixaowtot,  4\li,  42t;—BraiMk 

li,  >i>.  331,  3U.  :I7-I.  .ISO.  394,  406, 

41  it.  6*29;  drawback*  allowed  oa, 

;ij.  ;.  .Ti8,  330. 

Man  vru,  propoaed  pUa  of,  410,  411 ; 

1.1  'I 

Makvi  AM  t«'  In.  7S-82,91 ;  nw  and 

e.iru  10::  '.  II?,  .IS^.  595  ;  prloilug 

la.  175.  I.  rmaking  lo.  207;  brirk- 

maklDg  in.  JJ:>  :  kU»>iuakloK  lo,  242,  243; 
b««rmaklDK  In,  26'i.  2ft.1 ;  icstlle  arta  and  ota- 
UtriaU  In,  33a,  3:K>.  344,  3U.  381,  398,  415; 
laatbamaklns  In.  449,  461.  462;  Iroa  mlnaa 
and  workit  In,  5St-00.-> ;  oal  of,  500,  501,  505; 
•arly  «UI«  of  ana  and  irada  lo,  146,  319.  504  ; 
aou-lmportatton  aanraaaienu  la.  374;  Importa 
of.  261  322.  S74.  69:  rajtorto  of,  83,  U3,  146, 
147.  n-^  tr,  4(8,  584,589,  509,  626.  62S. 

Ma*-  <  .hIpballdiaK.  in.  36-49,  AS,  90, 

91  11.  94-07,  lul,    ll)2;  corn  mllU 

III.  irJ-128;    priottoK  In,    152-167, 

iKi,  \!>*.  iha.  ls7 ;  bookbladluK  and  bDokaell- 
lax  la.  10»-1»1  187  ;  papermakloK  In.  107.  198, 
199, 200, 101,  205,  207,  200,  340 .  typ«  fuuadin«, 
Ac.  la,  212,  215 ;  prorlaeUl  aUaip  ael  la.  2(n, 
206;  brlcknaklng  la.  S19-S92,  S3I ;  KUaaatak- 
|B>  la.  233,  239.  241 ;  bMrowktaff,  245-250 ; 
Mtiiaaklag  la.  279,  2M-2H  2S7.  288-290  ;  !«• 
tlla  arta  la.  »8-S00.  90»-314.  SSSMSS.  SSft-MS, 
345.  Ittn,  !m.  967.  S72.  379,  375,  381,908,  900, 
4<^I  "    120;  taattMraadahoamaklagla, 

4.1  I VI,   490,  462;    Iroa   mlaaa  aad 

«  't;  boaaahold  tndoatrf  of,  298. 

37%  Hi,  *»:  «»9;  aoB-lmportatloa  afroaaaaia 
la.  SOS,  297. 967,  372.  373.  974,  S7A ;  laaoftaoC 
SaO.  974,  414,  629  ;  •sporta  oC  99,  7«,  tS^  tt, 
tM,  941  434,  43).  U2.  403.  407,  OH,  999. 

Moai  and  raft  aklpii,  58.  72 :  Unbar,  99, 10«,  lOA. 

Madforxi.  38.  43.  S90.  231.  454 

MirainAii.  trrt  prtniloK  In.  179. 

MlLLa.  wiwlnit.  <'-'<-ll5  ;  In    MawarhnwtU,  94-97, 
lot,  102;    la  Mala*  aad  .Nnw  lUnipahir*.  fM- 
im  ;  la  Vanaoat.  1«>S:  la   Kboda  lataad.  ' ~' 
108;  la  CoaMtdeal,  109-105;   la  if»w  \ 
109-109:  >■  >«w  itmy.  106.  100  ;  la  IV>. 
vaala  aad  Patawara.  100-112:   la  MarTi«n>i 
and  VIrglata,  112-114;  la  Carwilna  ard  aMir>  j 
fU,  114,  lU;  la  CawmU  Srat,  101 ;  la  Okto 


Srat,  104;  In  TBltMl  Stalaa.  US;    m<hH1>- 

122:  — Ma/»r,   f/riM    aad    /Umr,    1S9-U1 :   la 

Maaaacbawita,   133-IS«;   la    Malaa.  ISA,  199; 

la  5e«r  UanpahlrB,  139,  130;  la  Rboda  laUad. 

130,  131;    la  Coanacticat.   131,   132:    la  >«w 

York,  133-137;   la  Xaw  Jarwy,  137-139;    ta 

Paanarlvanta.  139-144 ;  la  Datawara,  144.  145; 

la  Marrlaad,  146.  147.  504.  505;  la  TIr/tala, 

147.  148;  la  Carallaa  aad  Owirfta,  14A,  140. 
Mltlwrlvbla,  aarlj,  27.  76.  lOQ,  101,  109»  109,  }M, 

141 
Millatoaao.  140. 
Mllloa,  197,  198,  900,  401. 
Mlaaeaota,  Srat  prlaiiac  la,  180. 
Mlaaa  aad  mlacrala,  laareb  for.  28,  499,  470^  999^ 

A94.A2S;  fraata  of.  471,  403,  AOS,  AM.  AflA,  919. 

A40, 910.    (8aa  Corraa,  Qolo,  Ikov,  Lbab,  9Ui- 

Tia,  Jw.) 
Hialog  companies  494,  A08,  All,  AdB,  9t7,  9ML 

A48,  596.  557.  562,  A74. 
Mlata,  colonial.  78.  477. 478 ;  Ualt«4  Siataa.  ITS  ; 

braaebaa  In  Carolina  and  0«or(ta,9ll,  93tt. 
Mianiaaim,  printlnK  In.  179. 
Miooooai,  prlnUnK  lo,  179;  ala«ral  naovnoaof^ 

615. 
MoBopollaa  l«Jarioaa,  18  ;  abollabad  ialaflaad, 

306,  468 ;  problbltMi  la  MaaMtcbaoatta,  9^  4M  ; 

IB  New  Tork.  223.  234L 
Moarolnir  apparel,  dtanaa  ol^  94A,  998,  997,  999, 

370,  372.  3«0. 
Mn»ke<a,  Arat  mad«  In  XaHMkoaaUa,  497.  B19. 

A90  ;  prlcea  of,  573.  501. 191    (Boa  WlUt  AaJH.) 
Mnaurd  mllla,  144,  578.  57». 

Kailo,  aplkaa,  Ac..  laanaflMttar*  of.  Is  Mawrtia- 
aatla.  382.  414,  484.  401,  492,  404.  408.  400.  AOO; 
la  Rboda  laUad,  503;  la  Coaaacttmit,  513.  518, 
519 ;  la  5«w  BaMjiahlra.  523 ;  Tanaoal,  AM ; 
la  Mew  Tork,  539:  la  Sow  JarMj,  500;  la 
Penaay  Wanla  and  Dataware.  400.  AAI,  590,  A94. 
566,  567,  568,  570,  573.  57.\ ;  la  Marylaad.  A97. 
504;  lo  CaroUaa  aad  Oaoriria,  617,  919;  U 
railed  Mtataa.  630 ;  la  Caaada,  599 ;  titntgm 
Bot  to  b«  Bead,  972 ;  AmiIIt  BaaalkctaNa  <lt, 
413.  491.  409  :  flnrt  eat,  388,  489-40S,  499,  919  ; 
aad  aall  roda,  prlaoa  of;  999,  997,  999,  971: 
Importatloaa  oi;  ASl  999 ;  daty  oa  dakalad  aad 
laid.  499.  AOa 

Xantaa.  adlat  of  laaaod,  19:  wWitlM  tttM  tta 
eoaaoqaoaaao,  19. 900,  SSX. 

Ifaaiackat.  43,  490. 

Kaval  Btorea,  prodactloa  oC  lo  bo  0M0mfi4  aa 
a  meaaa  of  diTartlBf  tt%m  maaaftetara^  919, 
338. 341 ;  booBilaa  oa  (aoo  BoomuM  mmTBih 
aiCHa). 

Ravtitatloa  lawa,  91,  81  97,  91^  199,  901  US; 
Amarieaa  patltloaod  for,  91,  91 

KaTT  yard*.  91 91 

He^Jlaa.  504.  616. 

Sawark.  M.  J..  138. 191  441  441.  541 

Howbary,  41  119,  191  lU,  187,  1»1  111  499, 
491 

Vow  laglaad  ablpplaf.  90. 91 :  B«wapa|^ra  la.  la 
1781  180 ;  9»berlaa.  ooaiawawawat  U,  St9 ; 
Callod  Coloalao  oC  174, 1»7 :  eariy  paraaita  vt, 
S71 109 ;  9n(  cloth  aMMoAMtara  la,  Ml  991 
MO.  941 ;  heaathoM  awaaOMiarMi  oi;  411  414; 
taiporta  of.  974,  99 ;  osaotta  ot  437, 9M.  HI 

Xbw  HAanataa.  ahlpbaildiaf  la.  a^^»^,  99; 

•aw  Mllla  la.  95. 91 97-101 :  aora  Bltla  la,  91 

HI  120. 190  •  prtaUBf  la.  171  197.  SIA ;  |M|mr> 

aialUa«  la,  904:  aaliBMklaf  aa4  iaklaf  la, 

17* ;  loxtilo  artt  \i  SSI.  »1  999.  9«1  411 

490;  9rai  a«ai*  niiti*  la.  431;  taaaoiloa  la, 

409 :  Iroa  mlaaa  and  worka  la.  99i-4tt ;  lai> 

'  '9  :  exports  of.  51 97,  Al  90.  lOt,  SS. 

■:.  37,  4i.  50.  131.  171  171  I9T.  119; 

«<  at.  360,  391  :   ««««•  tmary  at. 

4i<.  i>rdor  lasMMttait  laukarat,  491  497  :  mm- 

talllr  maaaAMtaTaaTM  .  AIM.  All  911  Ail 

Wbw  Jaaaar.  aklpMUlaff  la,  91  «•,  91  ^  aaw 


nattx. 
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BlIU  la.  IM.  1M:  com  ■Ilia.  m-lSB  ;  pHat- 
iM  \m.  171  174.  177  ;  p«|MriDBk1as  to.  m,  »tl, 
aw.  SIO:   brivkMAktac  lo,  t»;  ^nmm»k\nt 


to.  £<A.  399  ;  hmr  aad  dil«r 

..  !•.., -A  ■,.■  IB.  »o.  301:   - 

'^'>      :   v.    '-   art*  aad  ■>« 

411.  1!  4     .'«ih«r  »a<i  "h.H  • 

Mi ;  irou  <iul  MpMf  ml***  aaJ  Wurk*  ku,  ijsi- 

5M:  •sp..n«  of,  100,  1S8,  MS.  MO.  M7.  MS, 

y*<  :  IT   liib  i^d.  liw, 

N  '  n»,  isi.ut, 

>     .  .iai,  tn,  SH 

341,  JTi.  iJJ. 
Vawapspitrt.  <>i1(la  of,  1<3:   flr«t  in  Bagland. 
lU.  146:    lr*t    la   (ho  ColoaiM,  1<S,  IM  :  ta 
MacMchaamt-  t  Hblladelphla.  171  ; 

at  Xew  York  u   CairlbM  UlaBd% 

17S :  pot  la  Ml  :  •unp  a«t,  174:  flrsi 

Weateni.  179;  lu  CaUfurula,  180;  flrat  daltr, 
187;  aomber  of.  la  ITli.  1S7;  ia  I7»9.  IW; 
•m^lt  i>r.dt«or«arl/on«a,  IM;  tntal  UalUkz 


1"<7. 


>'•  flnt  frraaU  aad  eltjr  ma^ri^tracy 

1:  "hipballiliag,  ithlpploK.  aad  trad* 

of,  j:,  JU.  !lt,  <3.  IS4 :  flr»t  cbion  trad*  of,  83 ; 
early  marebaau  of,  <1,  62  ;  mill*  la,  \(X\  117, 
110,  133;  boltlaff  noaopuly  of,  6U.  61,  133; 
flnt  prpM  la,  170  ;  tnt  a«>wiipap«r  aod  oamber 
oC  la  IS4».  ITS  ;  flr«t  dally,  IS7  ;  b<K>k««ll«n 
aad  bladara,  190,  193;  typa  foaadry,  214; 
early  b»aM«  aad  faraltare  la,  61,  209,  233. 
334 :  flru  lavara.  tU.  SSI ;  flrtt  brewers  aad 
dlxlll^r*.  tW,  SS3:  fii^t  Suu'Ur  llqaor  law. 
SM.  2}l  :  aad-uriff  'I,  IVi;    flrx 

aailTe  mayor  of,  2'  )  >aae  io,  334  ; 

aodety  u(  aru  lo,  3-'  'J  ;   Iloeo  fac- 

tory,  371  ;    cottoD   r<ictory,   40.1 ;  taaaen  aad 
•hiMmaker*  lo,  440-44:2:  (be  "twanp,"  SM, 
441  .  •'.triy    mnith*   lu.    'l'>:  air  faruaee,   &34 ; 
.(••rw»ik»  lo.  riai{e  factory, 

t.»lllc  maoii:  '.«<»;  nuo-lm- 

u   riMotalloii-  i.  .T75  ;  Impurta 

of.  6J.  «l.  134.  223,  374,  4Ji.  4ij.  *M.  628;  ex- 
porU  uf,  60,  61,  63,  108.  134.  SH  37^  4S3,  iSi, 
629. 
»(W  Tor  !  Of  la.  S7,  S»-«8,91  ;  aaw 

mill*  I  v.ad  mlilila.  117.  119,  ISO, 

IJl,  I  J.  i  mUN  in.  1.1^137;  priat- 

:;j.  i:.J.  i:  •.    '  "'..  1S7;  book- 

iiid  biodioK  '  ApfTmaklog, 

..  ain.  210:  .;  jiO;  aearelty 

uf  paper  la,  996;  pap«rbitux"av^  la,  209.  210*; 
typaa  aad  praaaaa  la,  SI3,  314,  313:  briekmak- 
legla.  S2S-336:  (laaamaklag  la.  233.  340,  241 ; 
beermakias  la.  Sl»-S54.  S37 ;  i«Iiaiiakla(  la. 
223,  ^1,  381.  883.  393,  394;  tesille  art*  aad 
matorlata  la,  SI4.  SSS-SSO,  S39,  340,  S4I.  363, 
S6«-371.  sn,  38$.  403,  417 ;  laatliaraakiaff  la, 
4B9-443.  4.U,  4M,  461,  4«3;  Iroa  aad  eoppar 
alaaa  aad  aaaaihetara*,  A34-A99.  638 ;  aoa- 
iaiportaliua  aa«uelatl<iea  la,  367,  374;  Importa 
of,  60,  61.  "n^tii,  ^\  374,  4U,  639  ;  axporu 
of.  51  -1.  ''■Cm;^n«,  133,  134.  137,  SM).  334, 

>  eOMta  oA  SOS,  366- 

..■riw,  S79 ;  arllclaa 
excluJ-i  l'j-.3'>J,  37i.   174 

VoaTH  CjkaoLiJiA.  ahlpballdlaf  la.  83-46,  91; 
BiUU  lo.  114.  140  :  priaiiag  la,  178.  187  ;  paper- 
makioK,  307;  briekaiaktait.  S30,  S3I ;  sUmh 
maklair  la,  236 :  lextila  arta  aad  B>at<>rlaT»  la, 
332,  338,  343,  331,  334,  SSS,  413.  616,  617 ;  la*- 
tbermaklag  la.  448-430;  Iroa  mlaaa  aad  work*. 
Ac.  la,  9M.  617,  636 ;  Imporu  of.  364.  374.  449, 
4V>,  60  ;  exporu  of,  334,  448.  449, '638. 

Vorwicb,  Coaa.,  103. 187,  300,  370,  418,  439,  019, 
321. 

KoTa  SeoUa,  aawapaper  la.  187;  Veoteb  Irltb 
■ellle  la.  333, . 133;  list  aaaU  caltl*  la.  4X7  ; 
Iron  laiaaa  aad  worka,  4S7. 


Omn.  tM  pHaMac  la.  179;  flnt  eaw  min  la. 
104;  UaaerlM  la  1810,  4C3;  ailBeral  raaoaiaaa 
of,  603 

iMi«.  px[)n-«a.<ci    tirpiiiiama  for,  90,  416. 

382,414,413. 

!l«-.i«prrd.  i*4    2<»3 

Ukfittua,  i 

Orgaa  bu 

Orrarlaa,  :■• 

On.  Ha«h.  lU-i,  3in>,  4M,  4&7  .—Mobert,  487. 

Oawofo,  Bill*  at,  U7. 

Paiht.  Ilmlled  aae  of.'xw,  309. 

Palaien'  color*,  daty  oa,  tU,  SS7,  S73;  pr^ 
miutiK  f..r.  4*17. 

r.t'  to.  aeUIe  la  Amarlaa,  143,  375, 

:■  ■M. 

Pai  v.  tare  of,   la    Baglaad,  81,  199; 

ta  Maxlcu  aud  Hem.  193  ;  flrat  evioalal.  196  ; 
la  PMa*ylraola.  195-197,  199,  301,  306,  307, 
308,  309,  21(1 ;  lo  Maa«acboMt(a,  lft7-l»9,  300, 
304.  303.  3(17.  aw,  340 ;  lo  Rhode  lalaad,  300, 
304;  lo  CuooMdcal.  800,  303,  907,  210:  la 
Ifew  Hampshire,  204 ;  la  Tenaoat,  903 ;  In 
Slew  York.  300.  306.  909,  810  ;  la  Rew  Jersey, 
197,  901,  909,  310;  la  Delaware,  801,  807,  310 ; 
la  Marylaad,  307;  ia  Carollaa,  8»T,  306;  la 
California,  303;  dalle*  oa,  901,  90S,  903,  906, 
908;  repealed  by  KoirUod  aad  rraaca,  90S, 
309 ;  aad  ra««,  tcarcity  of.  198,  199,  800,  906 ; 
bleaeblair  aad  blneloi;  of,  904.  903,  306,  310. 

Paper  baojrlo^,  ntaaad  mannflictnraoi^  90ft-Sll. 

Parehmenl.  201. 

Parliainoot,  Uriliiih,  flr«t  act  of  relallng  to  Am*- 
rlea,  27S ;  idmlls  eoloalal  prodaee  naa,  303, 
337  ;  eoacl*  the  aarlgalloa  lawa,  S7.  2v'>.  3'J4. 
325,  326,  430;   ereeu  a  Board  ^r  i 

PlaoUtiooa,  396;  problblU  Ibr 
of  wool  and  wouleoi  froa  tbe  c< 
pa>aee,  tbe  treapaa*  acta,  37,  99, 100,  loj ;  allutra 
bonatlaa  oa  naral  atoma  and  raw  malarlala. 
SS8,  ke.,  (see  Boc.tTicut;  eaeonragea  Importa- 
ttoa  of  raw  Iroo,  but  declare*  agalnat  nla8n!'a^■ 
tnraa,  330,  e34-6'i!t :  ralln  for  report*  of  maan- 
Iketaraa,  338,  370,  6*23:  prohlMu  exportatloa 
aad  Unilt*  tbe  maoafkctur*  ot  liau,  S4S:  pro- 
klbita  allttlDir  lallla  aod  ataal  faraaAa,  491, 
&38,  69S ;  prohibit*  paper  aioaey,  843.  Mi  ;  lu 
liberal  approprlatloaa,  99.  837,  936,  308,  963 ; 
lay*  flrvt  dnty  for  reveane  In  America,  989  ;  on 
Mamp<s  1&),  301.  966 ;  on  glaaa.  paper,  4ke..  183, 
202,  372  :  prohibit*  exportatloa  of  toola.  nl«a- 
(lU,  aod  anifieera,  378.  996,  690. 

Patrol  law*,  orlgla  of;  96 ;  early  Aaarieaa.  96, 
114.  18«. 

Patteraoa.  2f.  J.,  foaaded,  411. 

Pawtocket.  R.  I.,  97,  103,  400.  401,  4CS,  SOS,  aCtt. 

Peck.  Juba.  47. 

P»aa,  WlllUm,  69,  110,  141,  168.  169,  196.  StS, 
333,  336,  239,  873.  273.  313,  316,  443,  444,  331. 
&IS,  9«S;-VMit,  943.  963,  971,  &S7  ;— IVauu. 

oac. 

PutnTirAVlA.  ahlpballdlaf  In,  69-77,  91  ;  ww 
MllUla.  109-113;  eora  mill*.  139-144;  pHat- 
la<  la.  167-169.  170-174,  181,  183.  184, 186,  187, 
1»,  189. 190,  193;  bookaelllag  aad  blaa;ag  la, 
190,198;  pipernaklag  In,  193-197.  199,  901. 
906.  907.  906,  3W,  210 ;  type  fooadlair,  188, 313- 
814.  406;  brlekmaklair  la,  338;  glaMmakier 
U,  8S3-9S7,  839  943,  971.  406,  374 :  bemnak- 
lag,  93^8*8;  vlaeealtare,  873-273,  277;  aali- 
■aklag,  S*?-2i.' ;  the  textile  an*  aad  man 
ftela  lo.  '•.  938,  399,  340,  948,  983. 

98»-«4  H,  SS3-988.  991.   »»,  SM, 

998,   410 i,  414.  419;   katMkiaf. 

431  ;  leathonnakioK,  443-449.  497.  461.  488: 
iroa  mlaaa  aad  worka,  930-988 :  aonl  ttoaoterad 
la,  961.  96S.  Aftl  969 :  mlaeallaaeoM,  imnako 
tare  of  metal,  3i*-JSS  ae*  Corraa.  Laait,  Jtc.) ; 
Imporu  aad  expuru  {,•**  PaiLat>Ki.raiA>. 
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IKDIX. 


PMBmiL  Sir  W.,  i5.  S7, 08.  M. 

PirRiB*,  Jacob,  lorenUoM  o(,  491 

PttMvbarx.  Va.,  US,  099. 

PtVl«r«ni  aa<l  p«wl«r  war*,  373,  fiffi,  S7.V 

TP«iLAPet.riitA.  thlpballding  and  abipping  of, 
0B-77;  Iradcaman  and  maDuraeturenor,  TU,  7A, 
333,  412.  444,  Ml,  MO-dS'i ;    Sri>t  -cboot  and 

r>r«aa  to,  107,  lOS,  IM,  901 ;  fimt  newnpaper, 
71,  1S7 ;  bookMllan  and  btndera,  190,  19S  ; 
paiwr  mill*,  301;  i7p«  foaoden,  212,  214; 
•arly  dwellUff*  and  plan  of,  227,  228,  229,  230; 
g:la»»-hoaii«a.  ZU,  230;  breweriea,  239,  362; 
Tluejrards  273,  277 ;  (ain,  313,  316 ;  cottuD  glna 
and  irxdl*  machlnorT'  fn«d«,  333,  3.^3,  3S8,  410, 
413,079:  '"•  »'-••-  ■  ■  177;  falllaK  mlUa, 
877;  flr>:  .'>79  ;  textile  mann- 

feetortf.  .  398,  40O,  404,  407- 

410  ;  Coiiiiu>ui^.<  ■  '  •■{^••'»iueeUat,  379;  United 
Compaojr  for  pruoioting  manofaetaree  In,  389, 
887,  4(M,  S79 ;  Peoo*]rlranla  Socieijr  of  Arta  io, 
404-410,  439:  PhUoMpbical  Soeleljr  in.  186, 
193;  price  of  cotton  in,  3S6,  40S ;  flntt  bank, 
894;  flnt  chemical  workt,  407;  proportion  of 
manalkotnrera  in,  412  ;  batters  lo,  421 ;  waf(es 
at,  444;  leatbermaklng,  443,  447,  438,  4S1 ; 
metal  lie  nanttfaeturea  in,  631, 333, 338,  060, 349- 
383;  flrat  Sr«  engine  and  company  in,  376 :  fint 
•team  engines,  370,  377 ;  mawam  of  mu<l<*la  at. 
proponed.  381 ;  Imporu  ot,  260,  2(ii,  274,  374, 
878,  400,  432.  629;  exports  of,  70,  73,  HI,  143, 
144,  200,  902,  313,  330,  340,  S41,  334,  378,  441, 
443,  440,  403,  309,  379. 

Pianoforte*,  380. 

Pig  Iron.    (8ee  iKov.) 

Pins,  flnU  In  Sngiand,  30,  478,  3M ;  making  of; 
in  V     -  -      rs.  604,  318.  010. 

Plti  rcM  In,  179 ;  earljr  mannfketnrea 

u  ,403,  307,  308. 

Plttotie.u,  .ii>»i>.,  103,  128,  20^,  420,  421,  463,  493, 
496. 

Plvmoath,  Haas..  37,  89,  97,  133, 134;  383,  801, 
303.  429,  483,  488,  402. 

Pole  boat*.  70,  679. 

Porter  and  ale,  330,  300,  301.  903,  (s«e  Bn>). 

Portland,  Me.,  4&  99, 139, 179,  433. 

Purtimooth,  K.  II.,  60,  68,  »3,  118, 139,  178, 187, 
279,280.431,633. 

Pot.  pearl,  an ^  soap  aahaa,  96,  96,  80,  33,  99, 114, 
135,  407,  414,  633,  019. 

Potter/,  18.  27,  S3.  990,  39S,  390,  999,  380,  831. 
330.  338,  400. 

PremlniM.    (8«e  Borimu  and  PaxMitrm.) 

Pric«s  Id  1031,  80,  (see  Ttr.nn,  BiifrK*,    Corpojf, 

IBOR,  LAIOB.  LBATRrr.  -  ', 

Printing,  133-194 ;  an<t 
Mcond  preaa  aeat.  li<  . 

first  eensonhip.  100;  tir<i    (-"prrikiu  nci.  mi  ; 

flrst  prinUag  la  Boston,  103;  prohibited  la 
Hew  York  aad  Virginia,  1(0.  176;  first  news- 
paper ahaet,  108 ;  Arst  aneoeasfal.  104 ;  ne- 
easattjr  of  iba  aawapapar,  163 ;  eoadtUoa  of 
the  praaa  la  Baglaad,  160 ;  fint  praaa  la  Phila- 
delphia, 107,  108;  la  Kew  York,  169;  fint 
aewspapera,  la  those  ctUee,  171 ;  Bsa).  Frank- 
lla,  172,  IS4;  first  presa  la  Coaaeetleat,  176; 
la  Maorlaad,  Virginia,  and  Sonth  Car^iaa, 
176.  187  ;  ia  Rhode  Island  and  Mew  Jeraer. 
177, 187;  la  North  Caroliaa.  Delaware,  Oeor- 
(ta,  aad  Venaonl.  178,  187  ;  ia  Malaa  aad 
W«M*ra  Malaa.  179.  ISO :  Sowar's  Oanaaa  Bi- 
ble, 181 :  fint  Begliah  Btbie.  188;  the  ataap 
aat.  183:  J.  Thoiaa^  186 ;  fint  aagariaa.  186 ; 
first  dailjr  papan.  187  ;  M.  Carey  aad  trade 
•alaa,  189 ;  bookaallan  aad  biadan.  180-183 ; 
lUmuf  ohanMlar  af  Iba  aoloalaa,  198,  IM. 

PrIvataM*.  «,  80,  fit.  «8. 6*.  fiS,  fit,  fil. 

PaovtacMi. *     "  " 


;i;:&;ra^ 


■ovtacMi.  pof  ladoa  aad  ablpplaff  a£HM; 
■itll«la,ig^lSO:  pHaUay  la.  ITT,  IfiT;  m- 
aabataran  oC,  900.  918, 931,  9a,  838,  838.  888, 
899.  «>l~«M,flM;  first  eotioa  tm^n  at,  481- 
«H,  410.  414;  MlaUla  aaaafMlafaa.  801WMM. 


Pampa,  493,  601, 891,  878, 871 

Qaadraot,  the,  14 ;  Oodik^'a,  78,  OB,  871. 
Qnaru  milla,  OOS. 
Qnabee.  107,  187,  880. 
Qnercitron,  flrrt  export  of;  401. 
Qoern  or  hand  bUI,  19,  118;  ia  Aaarica,  U», 
146,  121. 

Bailroad  propoaed.  889 ;  fint  la  Ualtad  ttatw^ 

303;  Balltmore  aad  Ohio,  600. 
Rayaham,  476, 480,  481 
KeTolntloB,  first  act  of.  277 ;   lu  laloaaaa  *»•■ 

Industry,  880,  889,  894-396. 
Bhodb  Isioxp,  sbipbailding  la,  64.  83,  68,  90; 

milU  la.  103.  lOS,  130;  srinUng  in.  IH,  187  ; 

fiapermaking.  900,  304 ;  brick  and  lime  Bwk- 
Bg,  318.  931 ;  boermaktng  aad  diatUllag.  980; 
textile  aru  aad  materiala  ia,  SB,  834,  839,  Ml, 
843,  801,  »8,  380,  889.  401-404.  410.  414.  498 ; 
first  eottoa  milt  ia.  401-404 ;  laatkar  maaaCBo- 
tnrea,  439 ;  Iron  miaea  aad  worfca,  488,  801- 
604,686;  eoal  diseoverad  ia,  408;  Impoila  li, 
64,  60,  tSO,  m,  874,  63»;  azporta  o^  109,  SB 
330,439. 

Ribbons  ma<t*,  3«1.  414. 

Richmond.  V  ■  r.  393,  608,  80S,  608. 

Rltteuhou  :.  408,891,076. 

Rochester,  .      :7. 

Rolling  and  oiuudk  mills,  fint  ia  laflaml,  488; 
fint  ia  Raw  Baglaad,  401 ;  la  MaaaMhaaaMHL 
483-484,  483,  488.  489,  401,  498,  898  ;  la  Bbafia 
Island,  303 ;  In  Conaaetlettt,  607,  818,  616.898 ; 
In  Vermont.  633 ;  in  Sew  Tork,  838,  698 ;  la 
New  Jersey.  109,  641,  643.  646,  649,  OS ;  la 
PennsylTBnia,  666.  668.  600,  608.  888,  878;  la 
Delaware.  688,  «9S;  U  Marylaad,  880.  MO, 
687,  390,  609.  60S,  898  ;  la  Vlrf1ai%  808,  800; 
In  North  CaroUaa,  016;  prohlbitad,  801,  60T, 
634,  033 ;  ateam,  678. 

Rowley,  Masa.,  first  faUiag  aiilU  aa4  doth  att- 
anfaetare  at,  303,  SOI,  303  ;  Iraa  worka  at,  48&. 

Rum,  maanlhctnra  oi;  63,  VIO,  XIO,  (aaa  Dianir 
Lisa). 

Rnmford,  Conat,  630. 

Rumseiaa  society,  77. 

Ramsey,  Jamea.  nautical  InTeatlons  of.  73. 76, 77, 
84;  tmprored  miU  aweKiaery,  113,  144,  147, 
130 ;  'ateam  aaglaas,  604,  880. 

Rasala  jpoda,  Impoftattaaa  ai;  3S7,  411. 419,  408^ 

Safo.  Me.,  08. 190. 

445,  403,  48S,  boo. 

(See  DccK.) 
...170. 
eairro.  ;«<.  40,  49,   117,  US,  198,  10,  109,  9M, 

933, 9H  sn.  SOS.  49o,ao,4n.Mi,4i«,lor^ 

Salem,  R.  J.,  40. 10ft,  188,  S98,  M,  n4 

Salem,  ».  C.  907. 

Sallsbnry,  Coon.,  405, 611, 8S1. 

Salt,  maaafhctare  of;  la  BaflaMl,  B,  M,  901^ 
»7 :  first  la  Amarlaa.  97, 98 ;  Httla  aaai  ^  Iha 
aallTee,  970 ;  right  of  maklBf  raaarvai,  901  i 
vorka  la  Raw  Baglaad.  970.  ML  981 M,  SBt, 
980 :  la  Raw  Tork.  984, 988,  108.  M ;  Import 
uttoa  for  the  8*karlaB  allowad,  186 ;  vatka  la 
Kew  Jaraay,  990, 991  j  la  FtaanlTaala,  90*. 
996;  la  VIrgtaU  aad  Manrlaad,9.  98,  SlJDf. 
988, 809 ;  la  CaroUaa,  m, 818, 89oTlaWaM- 
ara  eoaatrr,  909-904.  814;  aaarBity  vt,  aad 
mrlaa  at  dlfiWaat  Uaai,  981, 183^  188^  901.  M, 
903;  daty  oa,  901 

Ball  Laka,  vat  ptata  ai,  180. 

Saltaatfa,  114,  M9. 888, 809. 808, 818,  «1%  OB. 

Baad.  Btal  aaaHaaa  la,  404;  mataatta,  iM  Ira* 
aad  ataal  aHida  tnm.  8M. 

Baaa  aalottaa,  ortcta  «/  tha  tana,  889. 

Bavaaaah,  171  Iff.  100, 118,  M. 

BavaUlla.   (laaMtUA.) 

laws,  BMuiaAMfare  al;  100^  489^  401 


htdix. 
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MtMto,  Mua..  «.  Vt,  U7, 4M. 

•eotek  Irta^  JMR.  MB,  S«. 

fcwwB,  5t^  MS,  

SertiMB,  mr\y  imttorwrntmiu  la,  4NL  4n,  4IB, 

4>7 :   mMa4e(«M  «t,  4M,  ^  m,  1M,  in, 

MI,ao;  MtMo^AIL 
Iwtfli  aJM  Ubor«n  <■  IMh  MsUry,  1> ;  inm 

ot  la  Mloalal  tt»«ii.  SSI.  413. 

ShMii,  im  i*  Um  coioBl«a,  SM ;  propafatloa  oi; 

•MoaiHT^.  910,  SIS.  S13,  S13.  SU,  MO,  S7». 

SSI,  383,  4M,  417 ;    m«rtao  brMd  UUndiMd, 

417. 
SkMt  Irea.  4»t  M0.  ATI,  MS ;  war*.  090.  5TS. 


lags  m4  •hlntagm,  340,  413,  413 ;  Ant  m»- 
loa.4M,4ia- 

Bblru.  aearrity  «C  SU,  3M. 

SairariUMiM,  SS-M;  tnt  la  tk«  «oloBiM,ST; 
la  MMMMhwMtta.  37-40,  OS.  37,  «0,  91 ;  la 
Ibla*,  44-46 ;  in  CoaB«etie«t.  4»-a4.  90,  »1 ;  la 
Rkod*  UUa4. 04. 03.  08,  90,  91 :  la  X«w  Bmb»- 
■lilr*,  00-08.  90,  91 ;  la  Haw  York.  37,  09-M. 
91  :  la  >«w  Jcraer.  68,  69,  91  ;  la  PeaaaTlva- 
Bla,  69-77.  91 ;  la  DeUwart,  H,  78 ;  la  Marr- 
laad.  78-S3,  91 ;  la  VlrglBU,  S7,  90,  S3,  83,  91 ; 
la  Caroltaa  and  Oaotfia,  84-88.  91 ;  how  r»- 
fmrdcd  la  Kaflaad.  88,  89,  90 ;  Anarieaa  laao> 
TaUoaa  la,  47,  73,  74.  70.  91,  93. 

SUpwrlgkU  Mot  to  Vlrglala,  37,  30;  to  Plr- 
Bioatk,  37  ;  IneorpontM,  39 ;  promlaioat  aarljr 
ottM,  40,  47,  SO,  31,  87,  74  ;  aaabM'  of,  la  Ma«- 
■acha— «■,  47 ;  of  BalUnor*  aad  ChirUatoa, 
pctltloa  far  aaTlgatioa  act,  81,  86. 

SkoaaalMn.  early  oa««.  S3 ;  la  Virgtala,  37, 413, 
438,  463,  609 ;  la  MaMaehaMtta,  4S3,  433  ;  la- 
rorporal««l,  434 ;  la  Coaaoetlrat,  437 ;  ia  Xew 
Tork.  440-443 ;  la  K«w  Jwrwf  aad  Paaaarlra- 
aia,  413,  444,  461,  463 ;  la  CarolUia  aad  0«or- 
gta.  430 ;  wa«ca  oT.  444. 

Shoo  pe;,  iaroetloa  ol^  464. 

gb-MM  and  boota,  maaabctaia  oi;  Mk  aad  iMt, 
414.  4:iy  403:  Importwl,  460;  of  laatkar.  413, 
413.  438,  434,  433,  437,  438.  403,  460;  woodoa 
boalad,  444,  447  ;  pMMd.  464;  aeardtr  ot;  406  ; 
prioaa  ot;  438,  433,  «7.  488.  439,  443,  444,  446, 
449,  4M.  437.  460 ;  laiportatlaBa  of.  460  ;  earljr 
•xportatloa  <rf,  434,  433,  403 ;  daty  oa,  460. 

Shovola,  hOM,  *«.,  487,  493,  494.  003.  033,  608. 

BkettlM  aad^  SS3 ;  lylag,  Ant.  333,  401,  410, 
41  :i. 

Slik,  raltaro  aad  ■aavftMtaia,  early  aotloaa  of 
in  Vtrgiaia.  37,  30  S3,  34,  319.  330.  331 :  pro- 
flu  o(,  eoiaparad  with  tobaiMo.  330 ;  witb  llaaa, 
361 ;  la  Carollaa,  333,  333.  809.  360  ;  la  Looto- 
Uaa,  3S7 ;  U  0«>rgla,  3S7-8a0,  364  ;  ia  Coa- 
aoetieat,  360-«l,  414 ;  la  Rhodo  UUad,  361 ; 
la  MaaaaabaMtta,  363 ;  la  Ftaaaylraala,  Haw 
JoTMT,  aad  IMawara,  363-364 ;  boaatlaa  aad 
prmalaaM  ft>r,  397,  308,  360,  361,  389;  363 ;  ax- 
potto  or  raw,  387,  397, 306,  390,  360 ;  tbuiuaa, 
S37, 308,  380,  361,  383,  sn ;  tbrowlaf  MlUa  aad 
tbrowatm,  380,  397,  389,  MX  879 ;  fcbtica  of 
domartie,«S>,  3S7.  380,  381,  383,  363,  364,  414, 
417,  418.  419;  itoaklaffa.  tfat,  380^  361;  aoa- 
pany  laeorporatad,  361. 

811k  Rraa^  38,  37.  33,  319 ;  royal  roba  of,  33. 

SlUer,  aaod  bafon  troa,  460;  aarly  aoUaai  «t, 
la  Anartaa.  468,  471.  470.  493,  4M.  013.  889; 
033,  090,  610,  611,  619;  flrat  eolaad  la  Aaarlea. 
477,478. 

Steabary  aad  WaUlafford  aoppar  wlaaa.  007- 
011. 

Maa  aUck,  •hotaakafs,  Inl  aaad,  487. 

Itaiar,  Samaal,  arriraa  la  >»ai1aa,  40S ;  araala 
tba  tnt  aottoB  aUl.  40S.  407. 

Bailtba.  boaorad  by  Aaglo  fcKBBa,  487 ;  aarly 
Aaaricaa,  476;  488,  8O0k  810^  IM^Mk  CO,  Mi( 
873,  070,  084. 
-^  BUla.  141^  ITf. 
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Soataty  of  Art*  la  Loaioa,  afbau  at  Ito  lawaHa 
aad  ptaalaM  ia  faclaad,  94, 376. 3ML  408b  409 ; 
gaailaia  l»r  aoloabl  prodaallaML  m.,  vla«k 
178;  Iadlftt,3«;eo«hlaaal,89o7aak.308.380. 
881.  383, M;  haap,368;  aaa^  tavaattMa. 
49« ;  aaad-lraa  aad  drIU  plow,  010 ;  aobalt.  *a., 
*a.,  619 :— <i»  AMWylwMata,  laatUaiad.  404 ;  tu 
praalaau  aad  aibrti^  aM,  406, 407, 409, 499. 460 ; 

-*»/■      - - 

bllahl 
881.383,] 
ffta.  388; 

Boalaty,  Aaarleaa  Pbtloaopblaal,  7«,  101,  186, 
193,  301,  306,  ro,  383,  363,  364.  076,  077,  078, 
079,  080,081 ;— Jtoaa/,tba,  33.  M.  188.  347,  348^ 
386,  387,  439,  000,  014, 010. 

8oU  laathar,  373, 450,  460,  461. 

Soora  Camouma,  •bipbelldlaf  la,  84-88,  91 ; 
BlUa  la,  114,  113,  148,  140;  prlaUaf  la,  176; 
187 ;  brlekaiaklag,  338 ;  brewiae  aad  diattl- 
Ub|C,  364 ;  Tlaa  nowlaf,  371.  373,  X70,  376,  tn ; 
aaltaaklag,  387.  616 ;  taztila  arto  aad  aala- 
rlaU  la,  vta..  ailk,  33^  390,  860 :  ladlgo,  aoabl- 
aaal,  *«.,  348-SSO ;  aottoa,  SOl-396 ;  ftnt  oottoa 
fla,  383,  334,  417  ;  boaaabold  awaafltetaraa, 
413:  Ant  Ajrleoltaral  Sociaty  la.  416;  aMdU 
Ibr  Marlao  abaap,  417 :  Uatbarmaklag  la,  448^ 
*»,  400,  461 ;  UoB  mlaaa  aad  worka  la,  817- 
833;  laiporta  ol^  374,  460,  898;  axporta  o^  337, 
348.  349,  331,  304,  306,  380,  410,  430,  461,  838, 
638. 

Sower,  CbrUtopbar,  181,  183,  213,  316,  000. 

Speeia.  aaardty  of,  360.  474,  473. 

8plaaUc«wo«n««AMdMftif«ad.S99,  308.  Ol, 
318,  &>,  348.  388,  389,  378,  380 ;  aaoag  tba 
Hladooa  aad  Aaarlcaa  ladlaaa.  307;  prlaa  oL 
317.  393,  400;  aeboola.  333,  334,  840,  370.  419 ; 
■■tabaa,  373.  414 ;  waahlaarr,  aarly,  333  ;  Im- 
provad.  SSI,  370,  376,  S83,  397-«9,  401,  403 ; 
Arkwright'a,  384,  307-399,  410. 

Splaaiag  wbaal,  orifia  oi;  3S3 ;  fiir  liaaa  Ant  la- 
trodoeed  lalo  America,  331 ;  waaalbrtara  of, 
846,  370,  410,  088,  809. 

8|wlBgflald,  307,  419,  487,  490. 

Staap  act  raroiaiaaadad,  338 ;  pawad,  180 ;  pro- 
vialoaa  of;  903 ;  aCMto  of  lla  repeal,  370. 

Btaaaboata,  Aiat  la  Ualtad  Statea,  70,  077 ;  Arat 
Waatara,  068.  077  ;  tnifintt,  early  oaaa.  496, 
003,  010,  031,  084,  047,  368,  376,  077.  690;  Aral 
ballt  la  AoMriea,  084,  076,  377  ;  aarly  fcatoflaa 
of;  068, 078 :  varloaa  modlflwuloaa  oi;  76,  4M, 
039,  047,  077,  094, 090. 

Slaal  BaaafbatartL  aatiqalty  of,  466;  la  ladia, 
016 ;  la  Ftaaaa,  166  ;  la  BagUad,  306 ;  flnt  la 
AaMTlea,  006 ;  la  MaaMahaaatti,  383,  403,  496, 
488.  630 ;  la  CoaaaeHaat,  806,  010.  013,  014, 
818,830;  la  Saw  York, 098, 033,  037;  la  Haw 
Jataay.  043,  046,  OOO,  830;  la  Peaaaylraaia, 
OOe;  069,  870,  903,  630;  la  MaryUad,  003;  la 
▼Intlaia,  383,  606 ;  la  Xorth  CaroUaa,  616 ; 
MaUMtad,  491,  639 ;  aatbod  of  bardaalag  aad 
aaflaalaf ,  493 ;  iMpoito  of;  496,  089;  699;  da- 
ttaa«a,S7a 

SlaraotyplaflaTaatad,  313 ;  Arat  U  Ualtad  Mataa, 
314 

Maraaa,  Jaka,  67, 838, 990. 

Atoeklaff  laoiu.  389, 4(01;  4U,  418l 

gtovaa,  480, 407, 833, 899 ;  Jaiab.aOO ;  Viaaklla'a, 
806;  air  11^806;  ■atiiartta.  001;  864  ;  with 
tala  llfhta,  881 

■agar  aaUalaa,  aowplalato  of;  340 ;  aal,  tba,  388, 
367 ;  aaaaa,  aariy  BMatloa  o(  9B,  610 ;  aUlla 
Arat  U  lioalataaa,  301 ;  work  for,  960, 079 ;  la- 
Aaariaa,  840;  074 

Salpbar  raAalaf.  388,  606,  616,  619. 

Bwadaa,  aito  am>a«,  77,  100.  110, 139. 144  tO, 
398,  SKL  310,  448;  000. 

SwocIh  M,  001. 

Tbaka,  btada,  te.,  Ant  eat,  8M,  004 ;  ■aablaaty, 
488;  488^884 
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TKBBL 


tunmtwt,  tm  la  Vcv  li«!u«.  411.  «■.  4». 
4SI.  •!»«.  4n ;  IB  S«w  Tork.  4»-Ma,  tfa^  4M  : 
taMaw  Jafwr.  441.  4*1^  4M.  4M :  ta  Pnwtyl- 
naim,  Ut,4M,44»,  mL  4n;  ia  DaUwan, 
Ml ;  ta  llanrlaa4,  4I»,  4M,  MS;  ta  TlivlBla, 
«I7.  «a,  Mi  ew ;  la  OatoUaa,  4U,  450 ;  U 
Kaataakr.  4«1 ;  la  Ohio,  4M ;  baMaMs  ot,  bm- 
MMlM,  4«0 ;  ta  DalladSUI**,  UIO  aad  I8«V 
Mt :  Mrijr  Uwa  rMpMttaf .  4Sft,  «W,  441,  44S. 

Tkr.  pilck.  and  tarpMtlaa. »,  «.  M,  M.  SSO 
(•M  Katal  Bkhum  aad  Boo«Tua). 

TaOBloa.  479,  4S1,  481, 4M. 

IteatlM.  aarlx  mitMaaM  to,  MS,  SSS.  960,  S7Q, 
Sn;  rM(»aiMdMl.»8.Ma;rl(litoraaMrt«i. 
no ;  of  laualfraau,  816. 

Tm,  ftnl  BM  ot  IM  ;  daty  oa,  876 ;  ■••  of  abaa- 
doaad.  87V,  SM. 

TmUmU^  imaaat  Iroa,  488;  Mpyaraad  wraaght 
lrMi,468,  548. 

Tiimtov,  Um,  17 ;  int  aada  la  Aaartea,  678. 

TWMaaa.  dnt  prlBUn«  la,  17»;  tall  la.  384; 
Iraa  aad  ooal  miBM  and  worka  ia,  6I8-6I61 

Tbxai,  Brat  priatlag  la,  180. 

TiModoUta,  tba,  601. 

Tkraad,  81,  846,  867,  868,  414, 418  (aaa  Snrnra 
•as). 

Tkfaabtflff,  aarlf  BMda  of;  S3 ;  maeUaaa,  601, 
680. 

ThfOWlog  lailU  aad  tbrowaUn,  SSO,  867,  368, 
883,670. 

Tltt  hamman  and  plating  forgea,  401,  627,  668, 
687. 

Tlmbar,  daSnlUoa  of,  00  ;  daBomiaatioaa  ot,  106. 

Tin,  la  rnnca,  19 ;  Baglaad,  31,  81,  467 ;  la  Ana- 
riea,  471,  610,  636 ;  Dlatamakinic.  81,  883^  488, 
676 ;  wan  (katonr,  flrat,  618,  608. 

fWM0M  la  VlrglBia,  38.  80,  81,  84,  83,  SIS,  SR 
4M,  880 ;  ta  raaaarlraala,  70 ;  ta  Marrlaad, 
It.  SSI.  688 :  pipaa,  330,  S8B,  601 

TnuaM  of  Maaiaabaaafta.  40.  47,  48,  48;  of 
MafaM,  46;  of  CoaaaBtleal,  61 ;  of  Haw  Hamp- 
ablfa,  88,  68;  of  ffaw  Tork,  80,  88;  of  Paaa- 
arlTaala,  71,  7S ;  of  Maryland,  80 ;  of  aU  tba 
aoloBlaa  In  1747,  80 ;  la  IHO,  81 ;  of  Uailod 
Mataa  U  1783,  83;  datlaa  oa,  41, 64,  83,  71,  73, 
78,0*. 

TiailaiMiB  aad  aiacibaataa  aaaowgad,  314, 316, 
818, 814,  878,  408,  488,  441 

TraraUag  la  BaglaBd  tanuttf.  18, 10 ;  la  Aaa- 
rtaa,  104, 138,  M,  984.  841,  M8, 688. 

Trip  hammara,  Srat.  488,  487-403,  484. 

Tjrpa  foaadlng,  8nt  la  Aaarlaa,  183,  S11-S14. 

DKBasiXAa,  Snrt  la  Ko«taad,  90. 

Ualoa  of  aeloDtaa^  am,  307  -.^Mtrat,  ptapaaad 

byrraaklln.  174 
Dallad  eoapaay  for  proototlng  Aatavtoaa  aaaa- 

tetana,  886,  431, 870. 

YSMBi.,  tial  baUt  ta  Aaoriaa,S7;  la  MaaMeba- 
aaMi.  88;  oa  Uka mu,  SO/VT ;  oa  Uka  Oata- 
tto,  88.  n ;  la  laA  Janoy,  88 ;  aahiaartaaLSS. 
▼laa  oaltaro,  988-377;  la  Maawnbaiatta,  988; 
979;  la  Jfaw  Tork,  370 ;  la  Paaaaylvaala,  979, 
Srt;  la  Vlrglala,  SI,  387;  la  Dalawara  aad 
Marylaad,  870:  la  CaroUaa,  971,976;  taOoov- 
rs ;  la  OajjfctiK  9>> ;  aaaoaiacad  br 
taaotpanlaat 


m. 


of  Afia,  08;  iwayaay 


Bf  li 
1I4; 


ynMOnvOilpbandlBf  to,  r,  so,  89,  n,  8I ; 


118-114;  oora  aUila,  147,  148; 


prtattag  la,  178, 187 :  ^^ 
tlag  la,  96,  98,  80^ 


ta.9^9»; 

aaklag,  97.  983;  aaltaaktag. »,  91,  sL  S8, 
986, 689 ;  taxtUo  aita  aad  aiatarfaU,  ni-tm, 
»<•.  848.  984.  981  488,  411 41JL  AS,  418 ;  laa* 
tlanaaktac  ta,  88,  40.  m^iiHi  in*  ataaa 
aad  workala,  17.  98.  685  808 ;  M»tofOitali«a 
aaiaiaaata  ta,  874^  978 ;  taiMrti  U,  tH,  99^ 
874,  487.  498,  480^  481  807.  M^  4»:  8sp«rtt 
of,  98.  88,  81  111  148^  V8, 91^  3K  OTf  IK 
498, 668,  808,  896,  sn. 

Wutnu,  477,  471 

Waablagtoa,  Ptaatdaat,  SO,  987,  981,  9K  l». 

801.  809.  407,  418.  490. 
Wauarborr,  Coaa..  811 811 1*- 
Watar  wtaataf  trat  la  Dallod  9lata^  401,  401^ 

410, 417  ;  awrto,  drat,  634.  iTl. 
Watartowa,  117, 135.  813,  4S1  491 
WaaTora  aad  waavlag.  trit,  V,  901  811  817, 

831,  416,  808 ;   ittaataat,  871 ;   ptloaa  of,  S17, 

400,401 
Waat  India  trada.  81  41,  4^  «.  SO,  81.  88,  81 

81.  70^  71  87,  ftl  101,  108.  191  ISl  1M»  908, 

SSI,  941 961  988.  970,  374.  981  987,  981 
WatbwUl,  1, 381  881  404,  407. 
Wballag,  Srat,  41  61,  80,  70, 881 
Whlla  laad,  flrat  Hada,  407. 
WhUnar.  KU,  loTaau  tba  aawgta,  9SS;   mAj 

occnpiaioB  oi;  484 ;  aatahltibaa  gaa  SMtoiT,  811 

<W7. 
WbUtamora.  Ano^  889,  SS8.  487,  481  SSL 
WlUBla|toB.  DaL,  nTrS^  m,  141  l*K  14^119, 

IV^IdMatar.  Va.,  989, 4114SM01  «P1 

Wlaoi  dawiwtle,  91 SS,  181  987,  981  tn,  Sn* 

971  974.  848 :  iMOita  oOM,  04^08, 981 
WladBllla,  lli491 
WlatbroD.  Joha,  81 947,  MS,  981.  90.  471,  481^ 

WIra  drawing  la  Baglaad,  81.  478,  •49 ;  ta  Ma** 
Mcbaaatta,  478,  403,  487  ;  ta  Coaaaatlaat,  888^ 
618;  laBboda  laUad,  604;  la  FBuavlTaala, 
381  681  661 671 ;  ta  Vlrgtata,  888 ;  ta  Vattk 
Carotlaa,  811 

Wucomv.  flrat  pilatiag  ta,  178 ;  laa4  «fa  1^ 
004. 

WolTaa,  booatlao  tot  kilUa«.  81L 

Womb  of  tba  BavoiatlovMMM. 

Wool  eaaibo  aad  aaida.  99L  18^  M^  811  9H, 
471  487.  808  (aaa Caui&Troa  aadWaaa^ 

Wool  growlag  aaioiBfad  (aaa  8mav) :  iJipnta 
taUoa  of  BiablbMad/SM,  817, 891,  «•:  bjr  ■•»> 
llaiaaat,n7;  prtoai  «(  88^  4U;  |ii«la«i 
fltr,  401 417. 

WooloB  olotb,  ■aaafcaffa  of  ta  Ikfiudl*  SI, 

801 887  ;  ta  riaaaa  aad  ~ 

BMaUa  aad  boaaabaldj 
881  sn,  877,  891, 


411  417^8.  491  889 . 
■aat,  80;  asport  of  arahlWi 
■aaSad  by  Ceagraaa,  198 ;  w* 


idad  by  Ceagraaa,  198;  vara  •adyad.lSI, 

;  ■aablaary  aol  to  ba  wfimS,  09,  888^ 

•Mlatto^  889, 419, 40^  411:  intlMMfa- 


iaiad,4n 
IToraaaMr,  101,  10,  90, 
484.481^484. 


91^  9981 01,  491k 


aaaoiaa. 


.  muU.  tnm\mma  Ibr,  01 


ERRATA. 


Fag»  36,  line  6, /or  times  read  towns. 
"    76,    "  33,/or  James  Fltoh  rtad  John  Fitch. 
"    89,    "  23,/or  Qea  rtad  Gee. 
*<    95,    "  l»,/or  Andrew  retul  Ambrose. 
"119,    «  18,/orMinnit  read  Minuit. 
"121,    "  35, /or  CUrk's  read  Smith's. 
"  125,    "  38,/or  1769  read  1679. 
**  167,.  "    i,/or  Magnolia  read  Magnalia. 
«•  201,  Note,/or  WiUiam  read  Bobert. 
"  238,  line  26, /or  Prinoe  read  Prime. 
•*  248,    "      3,/or  Vinapri  read  IHnapo. 
*•  277,    "    29,  before  word  paid  read  then. 
"  332,  Note  2,  Une  13,/or  fifty  read  187. 
"  337,  line    4,/or  1751  read  1731. 
"  387,    "      8  and  31,/or  Shettel  read  Strettel. 
•<  395,    "    26,/or  exported  rmd  impctfted. 
"  396,    "      1,/or  stem  read  new. 

"  478,    "    33,  after  forge  read  and  others  hare  posterity  in  Boston,  &c. 
"  479,    "      2, /or  1656  read  1789. 
"  506,    "    21, /or  works  read  iron-works. 
"  538    "      4  for  arm(Hies  read  armoren. 
"  556,  Note,  line  10, /or  room  read  rooms. 
"  657,  line    5,/or  Bielty  read  Rietty. 
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33  shop,  John  -<■         r 
A  hfstor;'  o?  '..  erican 
anufactures  from  160S  to  I860 
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